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CONRAD  SIGMUND  FRITSCHEL,  D.  D. 

BORN  IN  NUERNBERG,  DECEMBER  2,  1833. 
DIED  IN  DUBUQUE,  IOWA,  APRIL  26,  1900. 

Dr.  C.  Sigmund  Fritschel  was  a  native  of  the  good  Lu- 
theran City  of  Nuernberg,  whose  "Senate  and  Magistracy" 
are  found  among  the  original  signers  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. He  was  bom  on  December  2,  1833,  as  the  oldest  of 
three  brothers.  The  parents,  Martin  Heinrich  Fritschel  and 
Katharine  Esther,  nee  Kaessler,  were  devout  christians.  The 
father  belonged  to  that  group  of  earnest,  pious  men  who 
gathered  around  Joh.  Tob.  Kiessling,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  "Deutsche  Christentumsgeselkchaft"  (afterwards  the 
Basel  Missionary  Society)  and  the  friend  of  G.  H.  v.  Schu- 
bert, who  wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of  Kiessling  (Sketches 
from  the  life  of  the  sainted  Kiessling.  Third  Edition,  1859). 
In  his  connection  with  this  pietistic  circle  father  Fritschel  had, 
from  his  early  life,  borne  "the  reproach  of  Christ."  The 
mother  was  a  woman  of  exceptionally  deep  spirituality.  Even 
as  a  little  boy  Sigmund  Fritschel  used  to  compare  his  godly 
parents  with  those  of  his  comrades  and  playmates,  and  his. 
heart  was  filled  with  gratitude  and  joy  by  the  thought  that  he 
had  a  father  and  a  mother  of  whom  he  was  absolutely  sure 
that  they  were  going  to  heaven.      Under  such  parents  the 
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family  life,  in  all  its  details,  was  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  true 
Christianity,    Their  house  was  a  house  of  prayer.    At  morn- 
ing and  evening  worship  the  popular  prayer  books  of  Starcke 
and  Schfnolck  were  used  alternately  from  one  Church  year 
to  another.     And  whenever  something  of  special  importance 
had  happened  or  was  impending,  the  house  father  used  to  lay 
it  before  the   Lord  in  such  simple  and  devout  language  that 
the  children  were  deeply  impressed  and  incited  to  imitate  that 
example.       The  mother's  memory  retained  an  astonishing 
number  of   precious    hymns,  especially  of   her   favorite    B. 
Schmolck,  and  when  the  busy  woman,  now  and  then,  took  a 
rest  in  the  father's  easy  chair,  the  three  sons  would  nestle  at 
her  feet  and  listen  with  delight  to  her  prayerful  recitation  of 
those  hymns.     From  this  loving  mother  the  boys  learned  to 
read,  chiefly  from  a  large  illustrated  Bible  which  was  used  as 
a  text  book.      From  their  earliest  vears  the  children  were 
regularly  taken  to   church.      Their   pastor  was  the  sainted 
Velbrugg,  who  had  also  been  Scheibel's  pastor  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.    Thus  a  steady  habit  of  attending  public  ser- 
vice was  formed,  which  retained  its  force  against  all  tempta- 
tions of  later  years.     On  Sunday  afternoons  a  sermon  was 
read,  and  the  boys  were  never  allowed  to  play  until  after  this 
home  service.    The  publications  of  the  *' Basel   Missionary 
Institute"  were  eagerly  read  by  old  and  young,  kindling  an  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  God's  kingdom,  and  fostering  a  true 
missionary  spirit.    Under  such  influences  it  was  only  natural 
that  two  of  the  three  sons,  Sigmund  the  oldest,  and  Gottfried 
the  youngest,  should  early  form  a  resolution  to  devote  their 
lives  to  the  cause  of  God's  kingdom  as  missionaries  in  foreign 
lands.    The  boys  attended  the  Latin  school  and  afterwards 
the  Gymnasium  in  Nuernberg,  where  the  blessed  influence  of 
that  excellent  Christian  educator,  Rector  L.  Roth,  was  still 
in  force,  quite  a  number  of  the  teachers  being  decided  Chris- 
tians. 

Sig^nund  Fritschel  himself  mentions  the  year  1848  as  the 
time  of  his  spiritual  **awakening,"  but  the  quiet,  steady  de- 
velopment of  his  Christian  life  and  character  seems  never  to 
have    been    seriously    disturbed    or  interrupted.    With  his 
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brother  Gottfried,  who  afterwards  became  fully  his  equal  as  a 
mature  Christian  and  a  profound  theologian,  the  case  was 
diflferent.  At  the  very  time  when  Sigmund  had  entered  the 
Missionary  Institute  in  Nuernberg,  Gottfried  surprised  and 
disappointed  his  people  with  the  declaration  that  he  had  g^ven 
up  the  idea  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  in- 
tended to  devote  himself  to  business.  There  was,  for  a  time, 
a  marked  indiflference,  yea  even  aversion  to  religion  on  the 
part  of  Gottfried.  This  naturally  estranged  him  from  his 
older  brother  Sigmund,  whose  "pietism"  he  openly  de- 
nounced. This  period  of  conflict,  however,  was  not  of  long 
duration.  The  fervent  prayers  with  which  the  faithful  mother 
daily  remembered  her  youngest  son  were  heard  and  answered. 
Through  a  remarkable  and  special  providence  a  change  took 
place  in  Gottfried's  heart,  and  the  two  brothers  were  drawn 
together  in  the  love  of  Christ,  never  to  be  separated  or  es- 
tranged from  each  other.  At  that  time  Sigmund  Fritschel 
had  been  reading  and  studying  that  precious  book  of  Sarto- 
rius,  "Holy  Love."  He  took  it  to  his  brother  hoping  that 
he  also  would  be  benefited  by  its  reading.  This  expectation 
was  fully  realized.  The  work  made  the  deepest  impression 
on  Gottfried.  Ere  long  he  appeared  before  his  parents 
with  the  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  his 
studies,  and  to  enter  the  Missionary  Institute,  whose  pupil 
Sigmund  had  been  since  1850.  The  mother  was  delighted. 
It  was  the  joy  and  the  pride  of  her  heart  to  give  all  her  sons 
to  the  service  of  her  Lord.  But  the  father  now  hesitated  at 
first  to  give  his  consent.  He  had  accustomed  himself  to  look 
forward  to  this  youngest  son  as  the  support  of  his  old  age.  If 
Gottfried  had  only  been  satisfied  to  enter  the  service  of  his 
church  at  home  the  father's  objection  would  have  been  over- 
come more  readily,  but  to  give  him  up  as  a  missionary  in  for- 
eign lands  seemed  too  hard.  Finally,  however,  the  father 
yielded.  Gottfried's  employer  released  him,  and  in  1852  he 
also  entered  the  Missionary  Institute.  There  the  two 
brothers  pursued  their  studies  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
under  Inspector  Friedrich  Bauer,  expecting  to  be  sent  out  as 
foreign  missionaries  to  the  gentiles.  But  it  was  differently 
proposed  in  the  counsel  of  God. 
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In  the  year  1841  the  Reverend  Frederik  Wyenken*,  at 
that  time  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  and  around  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  had  sent  out  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  mother 
church  in  Germany,  in  behalf  of  the  scattered  and  neglected 
Lutherans  of  the  Western  states  of  North  America.  Having 
betn  published  by  a  mission  society  in  Hanover  this  appeal 
came  into  the  hands  of  pastor  W.  Loehe  in  Neu  Dettelsau, 
*  Bavaria,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  mission  work  among 
the  Lutherans  in  North  America.  Deeply  moved  by  W)me- 
ken's  appeal.  Loehe  himself  published  an  address  to  the 
readers  of  the  Noerdlingen  Sonntagsblatt,  edited  by  his 
friend,  pastor  Frederik  Wucherer.  "Our  brethren  in  the 
wilderness  of  North  America,"  he  said,  "are  starving  without 
spiritual  food.  We  are  folding  our  hands  in  our  laps  and  for- 
getting to  help  them,  while  they  are  approached  by  Papists 
and  Sectarians.  .  .  .  Should  we  stand  by  and  see  how  our 
brethren  in  the  faith  are  led  astray  through  lack  of  shepherds, 
see  how  the  Evangelical  Church  of  North  America  is  going  to 
ruin  ?  Shame  on  us  if  we  should  fail  to  act  in  this  matter  to 
the  best  of  our  ability!  We  support  the  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Church,  and  existing  congregations  we  allow  to  perish? 
We  are  toiling  for  the  salvation  of  individual  souls  while  thou- 
sands are  starving !  The  one  thing  ye  ought  to  have  done, 
and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.  .  .  .  Will  you  not 
come  to  the  rescue  ?  Is  this  your  love  to  Jesus  ?  Is  it  thus 
that  ye  keep  His  commandments?  Remember  the  words 
'What  ye  have  done  unto  one  of  the  least  of  My  brethren  ye 
have  done  unto  me.' "  This  fervent  appeal  soon  bore  fruit. 
Money  was  contributed.  Young  men  oflFered  themselves  to 
be  prepared  for  the  mission  work  in  North  America.  The 
preparatory  school  in  Nuernberg  was  founded,  which  after- 
wards developed  into  the  Mission  Institute  of  Neu  Dettelsau. 
The  interest  was  kept  aglow  by  the  "Kirchliche  Mitteilungen 
aus  und  ueber  Nord  Amerika,"  edited  by  W.  Loehe,  and  read 
all  over  Germany  in  8000  copies.  The  first  helpers,  Adam 
Ernst  and  Geo.  Burger,  were  sent  over  in  1842,  and  entered 
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into  connection  with  the  Ohio  S)mod.  Others  followed  into 
the  Synods  of  Ohio  and  Michigan.  But  in  1845  Loehe's 
pupils  with  their  friends  and  colaborers  left  the  Ohio  Sjmod, 
being  dissatisfied  with  its  confessional  standing,  and  founded 
a  theological  seminary  of  their  own,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Sihler.  The  preparatory  school 
in  Nuernberg,  afterwards  the  Mission  Institute  in  Neu  Det- 
telsau,  was  the  principal  feeder  of  this  seminary  which  was 
opened  in  October,  1846,  with  sixteen  pupils.  The  first 
ground  and  buildings  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Seminary  were  pur- 
chased chiefly  with  contributions  of  Loehe  and  his  friends. 
He  instructed  his  friends  in  America  to  seek  connection  with 
the  Saxon  Lutherans  under  Walter.  With  them  they  organ- 
ized the  Missouri  Synod  in  1847.  But  the  diflferences  be- 
tween Loehe  and  the  leaders  of  the  Missouri  S)mod,  chiefly 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  Ministry, 
which  could  not  be  removed  by  a  visit  of  Walter  and  Wyne- 
ken  in  Neu  Dettelsau,  finally  led  to  a  separation  between  the 
Missourians  and  the  adherents  of  Loehe,  in  1853.  The  lat- 
ter, led  by  Grossmann  and  Deindoerfer,  left  the  Eastern  ter- 
ritory to  Missouri  and  withdrew  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, beginning  their  mission  work  anew  in  Iowa. 

It  was  for  this  field  that  God  in  His  providence  had  se- 
lected the  two  Nuernberg  brothers,  Sigmund  and  Gottfried 
Fritschel.  About  Easter,  1853,  ^^^  Mission  Institute  had 
been  transferred  from  Nuenberg  to  Neu  Dettelsau,  and  thus 
the  two  Fritschels  came  under  the  direct  influence  of  Loehe, 
who  was  henceforth  their  chief  instructor.  At  that  time  the 
Deaconess  House  had  not  yet  been  founded,  and  Loehe  could 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  young  students.  Twice  a  week 
they  used  to  go  the  neighboring  village  of  Immeldorf, 
where  they  received  instruction  in  Symbolics  by  pastor  J.  T. 
Mueller,  the  well  known  editor  of  the  **Concordia"  (Die  Sym- 
bolischen  Buecher  der  Evangelisch  Lutherischen  Kirche, 
Deutsch  und  Lateinisch).  In  the  fall  of  1853  Inspector  Bauer 
also  came  to  Neu  Dettelsau  and  took  part  in  the  instruction 
of  the  students.  Loehe's  method  of  teaching  was  throughout 
peculiar  and  original.    His  pastoral  theology  he  gave  in  free 
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discourses,  not  allowing  the  students  to  take  notes.  But  at 
the  close  of  the  course  he  dictated  a  brief  summary,  which 
now  forms  the  second  volume  of  his  admirable  book,  "Der 
Evangelische  Geistliche."  The  students  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  accompanying  Loehe  on  his  pastoral  visitations,  and 
what  they  learned  on  those  occasions  and  at  the  free  evening 
conferences  in  the  pastor's  study  was  of  even  greater  value  to 
them  than  what  they  were  taught  in  the  class  room.  The 
students'  fare  was  of  the  very  simplest  kind.  There  was  no 
seminary  building  to  house  them.  They  were  quartered  here 
and  there  in  the  lofts  and  stables  of  farm  houses.  Their 
breakfast  and  supper,  consisting  of  boiled  potatoes  or  soup 
(Wassersuppe),  they  cooked  themselves,  and  now  and  then 
they  received  a  loaf  of  bread  from  kindhearted  farmers'  wives 
when  they  were  baking.  But  this  life  of  self-denial,  without 
even  the  ordinary  comforts,  was  an  excellent  training  school 
for  the  toils  and  privations  that  awaited  the  young  mission- 
aries on  the  Western  prairies. 

At  Easter  time  in  1854  Sigmund  Fritschel  was  sent  out 
to  America.  Pastor  Meinel;  of  the  Free  Lutheran  Church  at 
Hamburg,  ordained  him  as  pastor  of  the  band  of  emigrants 
on  board  the  ship  that  was  to  carry  them  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  In  the  month  of  July  he  arrived  at  Dubuque,  and  on 
Augfust  24th,  1854,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa 
was  organized  by  G.  M.  Grossman,  President,  C.  S.  Fritschel, 
Secretary,  J.  Deindoerfer  and  M.  Schueller,  the  latter  being 
ordained  at  this  first  meeting. 

In  sending  Sigmund  Fritschel  to  America  Loehe  had  in- 
tended that  he  should  become  one  of  the  professors  of  the 
seminary  in  Dubuque,  which  had  originally  been  planned  as  a 
teachers'  institute,  but  under  the  force  of  circumstances  soon 
developed  into  a  theological  institution  for  the  training  of  pas- 
tors and  missionaries  for  the  young  synod  of  Iowa.  The 
seminary  in  its  first  beginnings  was  absolutely  without  means 
and  there  were  no  regular  sources  of  income  at  all.  The  fi- 
nancial straits  of  the  institution  forced  upon  Sigmund  Frit- 
schel a  temporary  withdrawal  from  the  work  of  the  Seminary. 
He  accepted  a  call  to  Platteville,  Wis.,  and  there  as  well  as 
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in  the  surrounding  country,  he  labored  under  great  difficul- 
ties and  privations  as  an  indefatigable  missionary.  In  1856, 
at  the  special  request  of  Senior  Grabau  he  followed  a  call  to 
Detroit,  to  serve  a  congregation  of  the  BuflFalo  Synod,  in  that 
city.  By  permission  of  his  Synod  he  even  joined  the  Buffalo 
Synod,  with  the  understanding  that  whenever  his  services 
should  be  needed  in  the  seminary  at  Dubuque  or  elsewhere 
he  should  return  into  the  membership  of  the  Iowa  Synod. 
During  the  two  years  of  his  pastoral  activity  in  Detroit  he 
carried  on  the  work  of  a  theological  instructor,  a  number  of 
students  having  followed  him  from  Dubuque  to  Detroit  and 
continuing  their  studies  under  him. 

The  spring  of  1857  brought  a  great  and  unexpected  joy 
to  Sigmund  Fritschel.  When,  three  years  before,  he  had 
taken  leave  from  his  brother  Gottfried  it  was  supposed  to  be 
a  separation  for  life,  as  Gottfried  was  determined  to  become 
a  foreign  missionary  in  the  far  East.  But  Loehe  decided  that 
he  should  follow  his  brother  Sigmund  to  the  West  and  take 
his  place  as  an  instructor  in  the  seminary  in  Dubuque.  Gott- 
liied  brought  their  beloved  parents  with  him.  Sigmund  had 
gone  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo  to  meet  them,  and  there  in  the 
parsonage  of  Senior  Grabau,  parents  and  brothers  were  re- 
united in  this  Western  world. 

In  the  same  year,  1857,  the  seminary  was  transferred  from 
Dubuque  to  St.  Sebald,  Qayton  county,  Iowa,  and  in  October, 
1858,  Sigmund  joined  his  brother  Gottfried  there  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty.  From  that  time  for  more  than  thirty  years — 
Gottfried  Fritschel  died  in  1889 — ^the  two  brothers  were  in- 
separably united  in  the  work  of  their  life,  their  theological 
studies,  researches  and  conflicts,  their  instruction,  both  in  the 
seminary  and  college,  their  synodical  and  missionary  labors, 
their  literary  pursuits  and  publications.  The  union  of  this 
*'Par  nobile  fratrum"  was  a  beautiful  and  rare  exhibition  of 
perfect  harmony  between  two  strong  characters  who,  with  all 
their  natural  differences  of  gifts  and  temperaments,  had  found 
the  common  centre  of  their  hearts  and  lives  in  the  love  of 
their  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  "My  brother  and  I,"  said  Sigr- 
mund  Fritschel,  "were  of  such  radically  different  natures  that 
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we  looked  at  every  thing  from  opposite  points  of  view.  For 
this  reason,  had  we  not  both  experienced  the  grace  of  Christ, 
we  would  have  gone  through  life  as  enemies,  or,  at  least, 
would  have  lived  in  constant  antagonism,  but  we  were 
drawn  together  in  Jesus,  and  in  Him  our  relation  was  so  in- 
timate that  we  became  in  truth  one  heart  and  one  soul.  Of 
course,  owing  to  the  sinfulness  still  clinging  to  us,  occasions 
for  friction  were  not  wanting,  especially  in  the  first  years,  but 
we  had  already  become  so  thoroughly  one,  that  our  fraternal 
relation  was  not  injured  thereby,  and  every  such  variance  was 
quickly  adjusted.  We  had  always  the  certainty,  and  often 
spoke  of  it  to  each  other,  that  we  need  only  let  the  matter 
ripen  in  order  to  restore  the  balance  between  us;  therefore 
such  passing  differences  never  divided  us  in  our  heart,  but 
only  served  to  bring  us  closer  together.  In  later  years  these 
occasions  became  fewer  and  fewer.  As  a  rule  each  of  us  knew 
in  advance  how  the  other  would  regard  the  matter  in  question, 
from  his  own  standpoint,  but  we  came  gradually  so  to  fit  into 
each  other  that  our  very  differences  served  only  to  promote 
harmonious  cooperation.  We  often  jestingly  noticed  how 
each  of  us  asserted  his  own  position,  even  in  the  smallest 
things;  but  still  oftener  did  we  humbly  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge the  mercy  of  God  in  granting  us  such  perfect  mu- 
tual understanding  and  confidence  that,  through  our  very  dif- 
ference, we  became  more  heartily  and  entirely  one.  Ah,  it  was 
an  indescribably  beautiful  and  happy  life  that  we  led  together, 
and  richly  crowned  with  the  goodness  of  God." 

The  financial  equipment  of  the  seminary  was  still  very 
meagre.  The  removal  to  St.  Sebald  had  been  a  measure  of 
economy,  as  it  was  hoped  that  the  support  of  professors  and 
students  would  be  much  easier  on  a  farm  of  i6o  acres,  fifty  of 
them  being  cultivated,  than  in  a  town  like  Dubuque.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  Wartburg  Seminary  was  one  of  perfect  isolation 
and  seclusion  from  the  world.  Living  five  miles  from  the 
nearest  post  office,  and  nearly  a  day's  journey  from  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  the  professors  could  give  themselves  up  to 
their  work  of  studying  and  teaching  without  fear  of  unpleasant 
interruptions,  without  distracting  social  duties  to  perform. 
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It  is  hardly  credible  how  they  managed  to  live  there  and  to 
support  their  large  families,  yea,  to  build  up  respectable  libra- 
ries, on  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  seminary  farm.  With  the  disciples  of  old  they 
were  able  to  say,  "We  lacked  nothing,"  thanks  to  the  truly 
Apostolic  simplicity  of  their  faith  and  their  life,  and  thanks^ 
above  all,  to  the  remarkable  manifestations  of  divine  provi- 
dence which  again  and  again  removed  their  embarrassments, 
supplied  their  needs,  and  raised  generous  and  steadfast  friends 
in  distant  lands  who  assisted  the  Wartburg  Seminary,  not  only 
by  their  liberal  contributions,  but  also  with  their  devoted  per- 
sonal service. 

When  the  Iowa  Synod  met  in  Madison,  Wis.,  in  i860,  it 
was  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  economy,  the  seminary 
debt  had  increased  to  $7000,  an  enormous  sum  for  that  little 
band  of  faithful  laborers,  for  at  that  time  the  Synod  of  Iowa 
consisted  of  hardly  forty  pastors,  of  whom  only  two  had  a  sal- 
ary exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  To  meet  the  finan- 
cial crisis  Professor  Gottfried  Fritschel  proposed  that  his 
brother  Sigmund  should  be  sent  over  to  Europe  to  collect 
funds  for  the  seminary.  Sigmund  Fritschel  at  once  declared 
himself  willing  to  undertake  this  arduous  commission.  By 
great  efforts  a  modest  sum  was  raised  to  secure  his  passage 
in  the  steerage  of  one  of  the  transatlantic  steamers.  He  first 
visited  Neu  Dettelsau  to  take  counsel  with  the  fathers  and  to 
receive  letters  of  recommendation  and  introduction  from  pas- 
tor W.  Loehe.  He  presented  the  cause  of  the  seminary  at  a 
missionary  festival  in  Michelstadt,  the  native  town  of  the 
Schmucker  family,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and  received  a  share  of  the  mission  collection.  In  Darmstadt 
he  was  cheered  by  a  donation  of  one  hundred  florins  contrib- 
uted by  a  German  general  whose  son  had  lived  for  a  time  in 
St.  Sebald.  The  Synod  of  the  Free  Lutheran  Church  at  Bres- 
lau  gave  him  a  very  kind  reception  and  allowed  him  to  take 
up  collections  in  their  congregations.  In  Pommerania  he 
was  introduced  by  a  nephew  of  W.  Loehe,  pastor  Fronmuel- 
ler,  and  his  success  was  such  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  send 
the  first  installment  towards  the  payment  of  the  seminary  debt 
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to  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  for  Inner  Mission  in  Bavaria, 
Max  Loehe  in  Fuerth. 

Late  in  the  fall  he  sailed  from  Stettin  to  Riga  to  visit  the 
Lutheran  churches  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  As  he 
had  no  recommendations  to  the  Lutheran  pastors  of  that 
country,  and  under  the  laws  of  the  Russian  empire  no  for- 
eigner was  allowed  to  address  a  congregation  from  the  pulpit 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  Czar,  his  task  seemed 
more  difficult  than  ever  before.  But  in  the  providence  of  God 
it  was  in  the  Lutheran  circles  of  Russia  that  Sigmund  Frit- 
schel  should  find  the  warmest  sympathies  and  the  most  liberal 
and  steadfast  support  of  the  work  of  his  synod.  The  gover- 
nor of  Livonia,  after  some  difficulty,  allowed  him  to  make 
public  addresses  in  the  hall  of  the  g>'mnasium  at  Riga.  At 
the  university  of  Dorpat,  where  Loehe  had,  to  some  extent 
prepared  the  way  for  him,  he  met  with  the  kindest  reception. 
Even  the  pastor  of  an  Esthonian  congregation  took  up  a  col- 
lection for  him.  About  new  year,  1861,  he  reached  Reval, 
where  he  found  a  warm  friend  in  August  Ferdinand  Huhn 
(1807-1870),  that  devout  and  popular  Lutheran  clergyman, 
who  held  a  position  there  similar  to  that  of  Loehe  in  Bavaria. 
Another  staunch  friend  whom  Sigmund  Fritschel  gained  in 
Reval  for  the  seminary  of  his  Synod  was  the  wife  of  a  Russian 
general,  Mrs.  Helffreich,  who  became  the  most  prominent  and 
faithful  benefactor  of  the  St.  Sebald  institution  and  richly  de- 
served the  name  of  "Wartburg-Mother,"  which  she  had  among 
her  friends.  Not  only  did  she  make  great  personal  sacrifices 
to  contribute  regularly  and  liberally,  but  she  succeeded  every- 
where among  her  friends  in  awakening  and  fostering  a  deep 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Iowa  Synod.  Her  death,  in  1871, 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  Seminary. 

The  friends  gained  at  Dorpat  and  Reval  were  of  gjeat 
help  to  Dr.  Fritschel  in  his  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
their  letters  of  introduction  gave  him  access  to  the  most  in- 
fluential circles  of  society.  Through  the  efforts  of  a  kind  lady 
the  Emperor's  permit  was  secured  which  allowed  him  to 
preach  in  all  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  Russia.  In  Moscow 
he  addressed  large  audiences  in  two  Lutheran  Churches.    He 
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attended  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Livonia  at  WoUmar  and 
sailed  from  Reval  to  Luebeck,  where,  at  a  missionary  festival, 
he  gained  the  s)mipathies  of  the  people  for  the  mission  work 
among  the  Indians,  carried  on  by  the  Iowa  Synod  at  that  time. 
In  Mecklenburg  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  a  proseminary  at  Luebtheen.  His  time  did  not  allow  him 
to  extend  his  tour  to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  but  he  visited 
Holland,  where  he  found  a  warm  friend  in  pastor  Lenz,  at 
Amsterdam.  He  returned  to  Neu  Dettelsau  via  Stuttgart, 
and  there  met  Miss  Auguste  von  Schwarz,  who  had  come  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  accompany  him  to  America,  in  order  to  take 
the  place  of  a  matron  at  the  seminary  at  St.  Sebald.  In  the 
person  of  this  noble  and  devout  lady  Dr.  Fritschel  had,  no 
doubt,  made  a  most  valuable  acquisition  for  the  institution. 
For  sixteen  years  she  served  the  seminary  as  house  mother, 
giving  all  her  time,  strength  and  means  to  this  school  of  pro- 
phets, making  provision  for  it  in  her  will,  and  securing  the 
payment  of  an  annuity  to  the  seminary  from  her  relations  in 
Russia  even  after  her  death. 

When  Dr.  Fritschel  returned  to  St.  Sebald,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  one  year,  he  was  able  to  report  to  the  Synod  that  the 
whole  debt  had  been  wiped  out  and  that  many  warm  and  gen- 
erous friends  had  been  gained  who  would  faithfully  remem- 
ber the  Synod's  work  also  in  the  future.  Surely  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  had  wonderfully  blessed  the  journey  of  His  servant, 
and  with  Eliezer  of  old  he  might  say,  "The  Lord  hath  pros- 
pered my  way." 

With  the  removal  of  the  seminary  to  Mendota,  111.,  in 
1874,  Dr.  Fritschel  was  also  transferred  to  that  place,  and 
there,  after  the  famous  meeting  of  the  General  Council  in 
Galesburg,  1875,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  his  friend, 
Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  who  paid  a  visit  to  the  institution  on  his 
way  home  from  the  convention.  For  a  few  years  the  Synod 
hiicl  separated  the  preparatory  department  from  the  seminary, 
and  established  a  college  in  Galena.  But  from  1875  to  1885 
the  two  institutions  were  again  united  in  Mendota,  and  the 
two  theological  professors  had  again  to  give  considerable 
time  and  strength  to  the  instruction  of  the  college  students. 
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until,  in  1885,  the  college  department  was  removed  to  Waver- 
ly  and  there  connected  with  a  teachers'  seminary.  In  1889 
Dr.  Fritschel  followed  the  seminary  to  its  present  location  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  removal  he  sus- 
tained the  greatest  loss  of  his  life  in  the  death  of  his  beloved 
brother,  Gottfried,  July  13,  1889.  Ten  years  before,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  Iowa  Synod  the  two  brothers  had  been  honored  by  Muh- 
lenberg College  with  the  title  of  "Doctor  of  Divinity,"  a  testi- 
monvj  as  Dr.  B.  M.  Schmucker  wrote,  "to  the  great  labors  of 
evcrv  kind,  so  nobly  done  for  Christ  and  to  our  Lutheran 
faith." 

But  however  great  his  labors  as  professor  and  teacher  in 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  Iowa  Synod  were  they  rep- 
resent only  a  part  of  his  life  work  for  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
this  country.  He  was  prominently  identified  with  the  whole 
history  and  development  of  the  Iowa  Synod  which  he  had 
helped  to  found  in  1854.  The  most  resf>onsible  offices  were 
again  and  again  entrusted  to  him.  He  served  his  synod  as 
president  of  one  of  its  districts,  and  as  a  member  of  its  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  (Sy nodal- Ausschuss).  He  was  the  favorite 
speaker  on  all  special  and  festive  occasions,  especially  at  mis- 
sionary festivals.  In  the  most  critical  debates  on  the  floor  of 
Synod  it  was  he  and  his  brother  Gottfried  who,  more  than  any 
other  man,  determined  and  moulded  the  action  of  the  Synod 
by  their  wise  counsel,  their  well  balanced  judgment,  their  com- 
prehensive learning,  and  their  unselfish  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  our  Lutheran  Zion.  At  the  same  time  he  was  the  most 
skilliul  diplomatic  agent  and  representative  of  the  Iowa  Synod 
in  her  foreign  relations — so  to  speak — equally  reliable  and  suc- 
cessful whether  the  negotiations  were  for  peace,  and  for  the 
securing  of  sympathetic  friends,  or  for  war,  in  earnest  combat 
with  theological  opponents.  Four  times  he  crossed  the  At- 
lantic ocean  in  behalf  of  his  Synod,  in  i860  and  1866,  to  se- 
cure financial  help,  in  1870  to  represent  it  at  the  General  Lu- 
theran Conference  in  Leipzig,  and  in  1891,  to  convey  its  greet- 
ings and  congratulations  to  the  Society  for  Inner  Mission  in 
Bavaria,  at  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 
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Dr.  S.  Fritschers  theological  position  was  essentially  that 
of  the  Iowa  Synod,  as  he  helped  to  formulate  it  in  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  to  defend  and  maintain  it  in  the  course  of  its  his- 
tory against  all  opposition,  either  on  the  part  of  latitudinarians 
who  would  not  fully  and  unreservedly  accept  the  confession,  in 
theory  and  practice,  as  the  one  and  exclusive  basis  for  Church 
union,  or  on  the  part  of  those  who  insisted  on  adding  to  the 
confessional  basis  of  Church  union  their  own  theologumena, 
thus  magnifying  them  into  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  recognition  of  Church  fellowship  must  depend.  His  stand- 
point might  be  defined  as  that  of  a  strictly  confessional,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  historical,  progressive,  ecumenical  Lutheran- 
ism.  It  centres  in  the  declaration  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, that  "To  the  true  unity  of  the  Church  it  is  enough  to 
agree  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments."  This  he  understood  to  mean 
agreement  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation  and  of  faith.  He  re- 
cognized it  as  the  "Conditio  sine  qua  non"  of  all  Church  fel- 
lowship over  against  all  forms  of  unprincipled  unionism.  But 
on  this  very  same  basis  he  resisted  all  tendencies  toward  a  sec- 
tarian exaggeration  of  that  principle  of  Church  union.  For  he 
held  that  the  declaration  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  also  im- 
plied that  an  agreement  must  not  necessarily  exist  in  such  doc- 
trines which  are  not  doctrines  of  faith,  as  for  instance  certain 
theories  concerning  the  Ministry  (Uebertragungslehre),  the 
conversion  of  Israel,  the  Antichrist,  etc.  While,  even  on  these 
points,  a  full  agreement  ought  to  be  sought  by  patient  inves- 
tigation and  fraternal  discussion,  they  ought  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  differences  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  that  the 
Church  should  be  divided  on  their  account.  Only  thus,  he 
held,  could  the  character  of  divine  certainty  be  maintained  for 
the  confessional  basis  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
while  it  would  be  endangered  and  weakened  by  any  attempt 
to  mix  it  up  with  merely  theological  views  and  exegetical 
opinions. 

In  maintaining  this  position  Dr.  S.  Fritschel,  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Iowa  Synod,  became  deeply  involved  in  the 
fierce  controversy  with  Missouri  in  which  he  and  his  brother 
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Gottfried  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  The  points  at 
issue  and  the  character  of  this  conflict  are  sufficiently  known, 
and  it  does  not  belong  to  this  brief  biographical  sketch  to  fol- 
low it  through  its  diflferent  stages.  But  to  characterize  the 
spirit  in  which  Dr.  S.  Fritschel  and  his  brother  conducted  the 
controversy  a  few  passages  may  be  quoted  from  an  extensive 
pamphlet  in  which  the  two  professors  defended  their  Synod 
against  its  adversaries.  (Iowa  und  Missouri.  Eine  Verthei- 
digfung  der  Lehrstellung  der  Synode  von  Iowa  .  .  .  von 
Sigmund  und  Gottfried  Fritschel.  Mendota,  Ills.  1878.  217 
pages.)  The  pamphlet  closes  with  the  following  pathetic  and 
touching  appeal  to  the  Missourians :  *'In  spite  of  the  hostile 
separation  which  you  have  caused  we  will  never  forget  that 
you  are,  after  all,  members  of  the  same  household  of  faitli 
which  we  confess  and  part  of  the  same  Church  to  which  we  be- 
long. We  will  rejoice,  without  grudging,  whenever  the  Lord 
uses  you  as  His  instrument  to  build  up  and  spread  the  Lu- 
theran Church  far  and  wide  in  this  country.  With  joyful  grati- 
tude to  the  Lord  we  will  recognize  whatever  advance  is 
granted  unto  you  in  spiritual  knowledge,  in  wholesome  dis- 
cipline, in  gifts  and  graces  of  any  kind,  and  we  will  pray  the 
Lord  that  He  may  not  visit  upon  your  work  the  wrong  you 
have  done  unto  us  but  that  He  may  bless  you  ever  more  and 
make  you  a  blessing.  We  will  hold  ourselves  open  to  every 
wholesome  influence  and  stimulation  from  your  side,  and  even 
the  utmost  tension  of  hostile  antagonism  shall  not  seduce  us 
to  disregard  and  ignore  the  abundance  of  good  things  which 
the  grace  of  God  has  given  unto  you,  nor  shall  we  belittle  or 
condemn  them  because  they  come  from  you.  Wherever  we 
can  learn  of  you  we  will  be  ready  to  do  so,  and  render  unto 
you  our  cheerful  and  hearty  acknowledgments 

"But  at  the  same  time  we  will  resist  with  all  our  might, 
in  principle  as  well  as  in  every  single  given  case,  your  exagge- 
ration of  the  necessity  of  doctrinal  unity.  For  in  the  question 
of  Church  Fellowship  it  is  not  only  the  latitudinarian  expan- 
sion but  also  the  false  narrowing  of  the  foundation  that  en- 
dangers the  Church.  For  the  true  unity  of  the  Christian 
Church  it  is  enough  to  agree  in  the  doctrine  of  faith — Consen- 
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tire  de  doctrina  Evangelii.  This  fundamental  truth  is  given  up 
not  only  by  those  who  subtract  anything  from  the  necessary 
conditions  of  Church  union,  but  also  by  those  who  add  any- 
thing to  them.  And  this  latter  is  what  you  have  been  doing. 
You  have  by  no  means  confined  yourself  to  the  unavoidable 
polemics  for  the  preservation  of  the  unity  and  purity  of  the 
Church's  doctrine  against  all  violations  and  infringements,  as 
the  Lord  Himself  has  urgently  commanded  us  to  do.  Nor 
have  you  been  satisfied  to  present  and  defend  as  scriptural 
your  specific  doctrines  concerning  the  Ministry  (Uebertra- 
gungslehre)  the  Antichrist,  usury,  etc.,  which  you  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  do.  But  you  have  demanded  that  these  doctrines 
should  be  recognized  as  necessary  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  thus*  you  have  laid  down,  as  the  principle  on 
which  Church  fellowship  should  be  formed  or  refused,  not  sim- 
ply the  confession  of  the  Church  but  also  those  *Theolog^- 
mena.'  What  was  in  itself  a  lawful  and  necessary  theological 
controversy  you  have  thus  made  to  degenerate  into  a  radical 
and  relentless  Church  conflict.  Within  one  and  the  same  con- 
fession you  have,  in  the  spirit  of  sectarianism,  caused  the  most 
lamentable  and  oflFensive  schism,  not  on  account  of  differences 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  faith,  but  for  other  doctrines,  yea, 
in  the  end,  simply  on  account  of  your  aversion  to  us  (Feind- 
selige  Meinung  ueber  uns).  By  thus  mixing  up  your  own 
peculiar  views  with  the  confession  and  doctrines  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  and  by  placing  them,  in  a  mechanical  legalistic 
manner,  on  the  same  level  with  the  necessary  foundation  of 
faith  and  confession,  you  have  obscured  and  contradicted  that 
clear  understanding  of  the  difference  between  Gospel  and  Law 
which,  otherwise,  you  have  so  delightfully  witnessed,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  practically  demonstrated.  More  than  this,  by 
confounding  the  basis  of  faith  and  confession  with  those  other 
features  which  are  not  essential  to  it,  and  in  which,  because 
they  are  not  doctrines  of  faith,  no  certainty  of  faith  can  pos- 
sibly be  attained,  you  have  most  dangerously  weakened 
and  jeopardized  the  divine  certainty,  stability  and  firmness  of 
that  foundation  itself.  Yea,  by  extending  the  demand  of  un- 
conditional doctrinal  unity  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  confession 
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you  have  invited  the  danger  of  breaking  the  bow  that  has,  so 
recklessly,  been  overstrung,  and  of  paving  the  way  for  a  most 
pernicious  reaction. 

"Let  the  consequences,  however,  be  what  they  may. 
Under  all  circumstances  it  is  our  duty  and  commission  to  hold 
fast  the  truth  on  which  the  distinctive  position  of  Iowa  is 
grounded:  *Satis  est  ad  veram  unitatem  ecclesiae  consentire 
de  doctrina  Evangelii.'  On  no  condition  will  we  give  up  our 
opposition  to  .your  exaggerated  claim  that  such  agreement  in 
the  doctrine  of  faith  was  not  sufficient  for  true  Church  tmity, 
but  that,  in  addition  thereto,  an  agreement  was  needed  in  the 
understanding  of  every  single  scripture  doctrine.  We  have 
learned  from  the  sad  experience  of  many  years,  what  it  means 
to  be  numbered  with  your  opponents,  and  to  be  compelled  to 
resist  you 

"But  though  an  host  should  encamp  against  us,  our  hearts 
shall  not  fear,  for  our  strength  is  in  the  Lord,  and  in  His  holy 
name  we  will  resist  you.  Do  unto  us  as  you  like,  and  as  much 
as  the  Lord  Jesus  will  permit  you  to  do.  But  do  not  expect 
that  your  persistence  will,  in  the  end,  weaken  us  and  make  us 
yield  to  your  demands.  In  the  strength  of  our  Lord  Jesus  we 
will  patiently  bear  whatever  wrong  you  may  do  unto  us,  con- 
tinuing to  pray  for  you  and  to  recognize  you  as  our  nearest 
brethren  in  the  faith.  We  will  always  be  ready  for  peace  and 
fratenial  conference  and  understanding  with  you  and  without 
ceasing  will  we  make  supplication  for  this  end.  But  we  would 
rather  die  than  give  up  and  betray  the  truth  which  the  Lord 
has  committed  to  our  keeping,  and  for  which  we  stand  against 
you.  Thus  may  our  faithful  God  help  us  into  whose  hands  we 
ommend  ourselves  against  you,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen." 

The  same  great  principle  which  determined  Dr.  S. 
Fritschers  position  over  against  the  Missouri  Synod  influ- 
enced and  controlled  also  his  attitude  towards  the  General 
Council,  and  the  discussions  and  negotiations  in  which  he  rep- 
resented his  Synod  with  a  view  to  a  full  and  organic  connection 
between  the  Iowa  Synod  and  the  General.  Council.  "Satis  est 
ad  veram  unitatem  Ecclesiae  consentire  de  doctrina  Evan- 
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gcHi."  But  while,  over  afeainst  the  Missourian  tendencies  the 
'*SaHs  est"  of  the  Augnstana  had  to  ^  emphasized,  in  the  new 
union  movement  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  General  Coun- 
cil the  "Consentire  de  doctrina  Evangelii"  had  to  be  insisted 
on.  AsiA  here  he  maintained  that  it  was  essential  and  neces- 
sary for  the  true  unity  of  the  Church  to  agree  on  the  whole 
doctrine  of  faith  as  set  forth  in  the  confession  of  the  Church, 
and  to  recognize  this  confession,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
as  the  only  basis  on  which  Church  union  should  be  granted  or 
withheld.  It  is  the  question  of  Pulpit  and  Altar  fellowship 
which  thus  became  so  prominent  during  the  first  years  of  the 
General  Council's  history.  At  the  Reading  Conference  (in 
Deconber,  1866),  where  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  General  Council  were  taken  and  the  Fundamental 
Articles  of  faith  and  Church  Polity  were  adopted.  Dr.  S.  Frit- 
5chd  was  not  present.  But  at  the  first  convention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council  in  Fort  Wayne,  1867,  he  with  his  brother  Gott- 
fried and  Rev.  G.M.Grossman,  in  behalf  of  the  Iowa  Synod,  pre- 
sented a  paper  in  which  the  General  Council  was  asked  to  ex- 
press distinctly  what  seemed  to  be  virtually  acknowledged  in 
the  "Fundamental  Articles  of  Faith  and  Church  Polity,"  viz: 
That  Church  fellowship  with  such  as  are  not  Lutheran  must 
be  rejected.  Similar  requests  had  also  come  from  other  sides, 
and  the  impression  was  created  in  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  General  Council  as  if  those  questions  were  sprung  upon 
the  General  Council  by  men  who  were  unkindly  disposed 
toward  the  new  union  movement,  and  intended  to  throw  ob- 
stacles in  its  way.  But  nothing  could  be  further  from  truth 
than  to  charge  the  representatives  of  the  Iowa  Synod,  and  par- 
ticularly Dr.  S.  Fritschel,  with  such  an  intention.  When  the 
call  for  the  Reading  Convention  went  out  from  the  Ministerium 
of  Pennsylvania,  stating  that  "The  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  North  America  needs  a  general  organization,  first 
and  supremely  for  the  maintenance  of  unity  in  the  true  faith 
of  the  Gospel  and  in  the  uncorrupted  sacraments  as  the  Word  of 
God  teaches  and  our  Church  confesses  them,"  nowhere 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country  did  it  find 
a  wanner  and  more  S3mipathetic  reception  than  among  the 
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leading  men  of  the  Iowa  Synod.  Isolated  as  they  felt  them- 
selves through  their  struggle  with  Missouri,  their  hearts 
yearned  for  a  closer  union  with  those  who  invited  all  true  Lu- 
therans to  unite  on  a  perfectly  sound  confessional  basis.  In 
>he  "Call"  as  well  as  in  the  "Fundamental  Articles,  etc.,"  Dr. 
S.  Fritschel  recognized  the  same  principle  of  Church  union  for 
which  he  and  his  associates  had  been  contending  all  along. 
He  fully  appreciated  the  difficulties  which  existed  in  some  of 
the  Eastern  and  more  Americanized  Synods  concerning  a  logi- 
cal and  consistent  application  of  that  principle  of  Church  union 
in  the  every  day  practice  of  the  Church.  But,  the  correct 
principle  being  once  adopted,  he  hoped  that  in  due  time  it 
would  work  itself  fully  into  the  life  and  practice  of  the  church. 
From  the  beginning  he  had  been  in  warmest  sympathy 
with  the  principles  of  the  General  Council ,  and  with  those 
men  who  stood  by  those  principles.  Intimate  friendships 
were  formed  between  him  and  such  men  as  Drs.  Charles  Por- 
terfield  Krauth,  Beal  M.  Schmucker  and  others,  and,  among 
the  prominent  Lay  Delegates  of  the  General  Council,  with 
men  like  the  brothers  Keller,  (Peter  P.  and  Paul  P.)  Wiliam 
H.  Staake,  and  others.  What  drew  him  particularly  to  the 
General  Council  and  what  gave  it,  in  his  eyes,  such  importance 
in  the  history  of  our  Lutheran  Church  was  the  fact  that  he  saw 
in  it  the  first  combined  and  determined  effort  to  carry  into  the 
sphere  of  the  English  language  a  genuine  Lutheranism,  sound 
in  doctrine,  government  and  cultus.  It  was  striking  and 
touching  to  see  how  completely  the  differences  and  barriers 
of  language  and  nationality  were  set  aside  and  overcome  by 
the  oneness  in  the  faith  that  united  these  hearts,  American  and 
German.  Since  1868  for  nearly  twenty  years  Dr.  S.  Fritschel 
was  almost  regularly  in  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council.  Though  only  representing  a  Synod  with  the 
privilege  of  debate,  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the 
doctrinal  discussions  that  animated  the  sessions  of  the  General 
Council  in  those  years.  And  it  was  remarkable  to  observe 
what  attention  and  respect  his  utterances  commanded,  con-» 
sidering  that  he  spoke  mostly  in  German,  and  that  his  Eng- 
lish, if  now  and  then  he  undertook  to  use  it,  was,  to  the  verv 
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end,  exceedingly  awkward  and  clumsy — a,  veritable  David  at- 
tempting to  walk  in  Saul's  armor. 

Dr.  S.  Fritschel  was  particularly  anxious  to  give  to  the 
Lutherans  in  Germany  correct  information  concerning  the 
progress  of  true  Lutheranism  in  America^  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est in  the  Church  of  this  country  in  the  fatherland,  and,  above 
all,  to  bring  about  a  proper  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  the  General  Council. 
In  1868  he  sent  extensive  contributions  to  Luthardt's  Allge- 
meine  Lutherische  Kirchenzeitung,  giving  a  survey  of  the 
whole  field,  the  falling  away  of  American  Lutheranism  from 
the  confession  of  the  Fathers,  the  reaction  against  this  apos- 
tacy  on  the  part  of  earnest  Lutherans,  particularly  among  men 
prominent  in  the  English  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  first  steps 
taken  toward  the  formation  of  a  general  body  that  should  stand 
without  reservation  on  the  foundation  of  the  old  Lutheran  con- 
fession. 

In  1869  the  General  Council,  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago, 
resolved  that  "The  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth  be  appointed  the  dele- 
gate of  this  body  to  the  General  Lutheran  Conference,  to  con- 
vene in  the  city  of  Leipzig,  June,  1870,  and  that  Rev.  Professor 
S.  Fritschel  be  requested  to  present  the  interests  of  this  body 
at  the  same  Conference."  Dr.  Krauth  being  unable  to  carry 
out  his  part  of  this  commission,  it  devolved  on  Dr.  S.  Fritschel 
to  represent  the  General  Council  at  the  Leipzig  Conference 
and  to  become  the  bearer  of  the  fraternal  letter  addressed  by 
the  Leipzig  Conference  to  the  General  Council,  and  written  by 
the  President,  Dr.  A.  Harless  himself.  On  that  occasion.  Dr. 
Fritschel,  addressing  the  Conference  in  behalf  of  the  Council, 
said,  among  other  things:  "Certainly  we  Germans  in  the 
United  States  consider  it  as  a  solemn  duty  to  preserve  our 
countrymen  not  only  in  steadfast  adherence  to  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  but  also  in  the  German  language  and  a  German  spirit. 
But  we  cannot  deceive  ourselves  concerning  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  and  maintain  a  German  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  for  the  distant  future.  (Auf  die  Laenge 
der  Zeit.)  As  long  as  immigration  continues  at  the  present 
rate,  the  German  congregations  in  America  will,  of  course,  in- 
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crease  and  thereby  also  the  Church.  But  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  we  should  retain  the  second,  not  to  speak  of  the  third, 
generation  in  the  German  language,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  la- 
ment thi%  we  must  make  up  our  mind  to  the  fact.  Now,  until 
recent  times  the  general  experience  has  been,  that  the  transition 
into  the  English  language,  as  a  rule,  meant  the  falling  away 
from  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  English  denominations  be- 
ing large,  numerous  and  influential,  the  descendants  of  Ger- 
mans who  originally  belonged  to  our  church  were  readily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  English  denominations  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
!$peak  English.  True,  there  have  always  been  English  congfre- 
gations  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  but,  being  separated,  by  the  dif- 
ference of  language  from  the  German  Church,  and  being 
drawn,  through  the  common  language,  into  the  current  of 
American  church  life,  they  could  not  maintain  themselves. 
American  Lutheranism  retained  hardly  anything  but  the  name, 
while  from  the  surrounding  denominations  it  frequently 
adopted  the  very  worst  features.  Now  in  recent  times  the 
Lord  in  His  mercy  and  grace,  out  of  all  this  desolation,  raised 
men  who  took  their  stand  on  the  good  confession  of  the  fathers 
holding  and  proclaiming  the  same  Lutheran  faith  with  us  in 
the  English  tongue.  Though  for  a  long  while  we  hardly  ven- 
tured the  hope  that  the  Lutheran  Church  would  ever  achieve 
a  vigorous  and  independent  development  in  the  sphere  of  the 
English  language,  the  Lord  has  overcome  our  doubts  by  the 
testimony  of  facts,  and  there  are  now  actual  beginnings  of  a 
true  Lutheran  Church  in  the  English  language.  This  move- 
ment is  all  the  more  worthy  of  the  sympathy  of  the  German 
Brethren  because  these  representatives  of  the  English  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  General  Council  for  a  long  time  passed 
through  a  severe  conflict,  and  when  they  tore  themselves  away 
from  their  former  environments  and  connections,  it  was  done 
at  such  a  sacrifice  that  we  might  well  say,  the  history  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  recent  times  has  few  instances  of  strug- 
gles severer  than  than  those  which  our  English  Brethren  had 
to  enduie.  Surely  those  who  suffered  and  did  so  much  for  the 
Lutheran  confession,  and  who  are  now  so  cheerfully  confess- 
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mg  the  Lutheran  Church  before  English-speaking  Americans 
have  a  special  claim  on  our  interest  and  S3mipathy/' 

It  is  well  known  what  slow  progress  was  made  in  the  Gen- 
eral Council  toward  an  unreserved  adoption  of  the  confessional 
principle  of  Church  fellowship,  the  "Consentire  de  doctrina 
Evangelii."  Declaration  followed  declaration — all  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory  as  long  as  the  point  in  question  was  treated 
as  a  pastoral  rule  and  regulation,  and  not  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  faith  and  confession.  When  at  last  the  General 
Council  declared,  at  the  Galesburg  convention  of  1875,  that 
the  rule  "Lutheran  Pulpits  for  Lutheran  Ministers  only — Lu- 
theran Altars  for  Lutheran  communicants  only,"  was  in  ac- 
cord "with  the  Word  of  God  and  with  the  confessions  of  the 
Church,"  Dr.  S.  Fritschel  saw  in  this  the  full  recognition  of 
the  confessional  principle  which  had  been  asked  for.  He  had 
undoubtedly  a  prominent  share  in  bringing  about  this  result 
through  his  own  personal  influence  and  labors,  by  pen  and 
speech.  After  the  first  convention  of  the  General  Council 
(Fort  Wayne,  1867),  he  treated  the  subject  in  two  elaborate  ar- 
ticles, written  for  S.  K.  Brobst's  Theologische  Monatshefte, 
1868.  The  first  under  the  head  "What  is,  in  the  sense  of  the 
early  Lutheran  Church,  that  agreement  in  doctrine  which  is 
necessary  for  Church  unity,  according  to  Article  VII  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession?"  And  the  second  on  "The  principles 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  concerning  Altar  fellowship  with  those 
of  another  faith."  His  brother  Gottfried  then  completed  the 
argument  by  following  up  the  line  of  the  early  history  of  our 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  showing  "The  Practice  of  the 
Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  We  have  spoken 
before  of  Dr.  S.  Fritschel's  influence  on  the  floor  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council  when  these  important  principles  were  being  dis- 
cussed. It  was  not  only  his  comprehensive  learning  and  per- 
fect familiarity  with  the  subject,  his  thoroughly  objective 
presentation  of  his  arguments,  his  sincere  devotion  to  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  but  also  his  gentlemanly  bearing,  his  personal 
magnetism,  and  above  all  the  tone  of  deep  religious  earnestness 
and  spirituality  that  characterized  his  utterances  and  gave  them 
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such  weight  with  his  hearers,  both  pastors  and  delegates.  Dr. 
C.  P.  Krauth  who,  in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  General 
Council  for  ten  years  was  probably  the  best  judge  on  this  point, 
gave  his  estimate  of  Dr.  S.  Fritschel's  work  in  the  General 
Council  m  the  following  words,  addressed  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  Gottfried :  "Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  General  Council  knows  what  a  noble  and  active 
part  your  brother  has  taken  in  the  development  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council  as  a  Lutheran  body.  In  public  and  in  private 
he  has  bom  unwavering  testimony  against  all  unionistic  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  and  to  no  other  man  the  General  Council 
owes  more  than  to  Dr.  S.  Fritschel  that  it  has  reached  deeper 
convictions  and  a  more  correct  practice  concerning  pulpit  and 
altar  fellowship."  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  venture  an 
opinion  on  the  question  how  far  Dr.  S.  Fritschel  may  have 
influenced  even  the  development  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth's  own 
views  on  this  subject,  but  as  far  back  as  1871  the  writer  re- 
members a  statement  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  made  in  private 
conversation,  during  the  convention  in  Rochester,  to  this  ef- 
fect: ''The  position  of  the  Iowa  Synod  on  the  question  of 
church  fellowship  is  the  only  correct  and  consistent  one,  and 
this  whole  matter  will  never  be  settled  in  the  General  Council 
until  it  has  reached  that  same  position.'' 

In  ihe  liturgical  and  h3annological  work  of  the  General 
Council  Dr.  S.  Fritschel  took  an  active  and  prominent  part. 
He  was  an  industrious  member  of  the  German  H)ann  Book 
Committee,  and  attended  to  his  share  of  the  work  with  his 
characteristic  scholarly  care  and  exactness.  When  the  Ger- 
man and  English  Church  Book  Committees  were  merged  into 
one  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Sub-Committee  (with  Drs. 
B.  M.  Schmucker,  H.  E.  Jacobs  and  A.  Spaeth),  that  was 
charged  with  preparing  the  first  drafts  of  the  Ministerial  Acts 
from  the  early  liturgical  sources  of  our  Lutheran  Church. 
Among  the  most  delightful  reminiscences  of  our  life  we  treas- 
ure the  memory  of  the  days  and  weeks  spent  in  committee 
work  on  this  labor  of  love,  in  Reading,  Philadelphia  and  Cape 
May  Point.  To  Dr.  S.  Fritschel  himself  those  days  were 
eminently  times  of  much  needed  and  much  enjoyed  recreation. 
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His  busy  pen  gave  to  the  church  a  considerable  number 
of  valuable  articles  on  theological  subjects,  while  he  could 
never  command  sufficient  time  for  the  writing  of  books  such 
as  his  brother's  "Passion  Meditations,"  "History  of  Lutheran 
Missions  Among  the  Indians  of  North  America,"  "Theophi- 
lus/'  He  contributed  twelve  articles  to  S.  K.  Brobst's  "Theo- 
logical Monatshefte,"  1868- 1873,  ^"^  forty-six  articles  to  the 
"Kirchliche  Zeitschrift"  of  the  Iowa  Synod,  1876-1896.  They 
are  either  of  a  dogmatical  and  polemical  character,  or  on  exe- 
getical,  liturgical,  biblical  and  biographical  subjects.  (See 
list  at  the  close  of  this  article.) 

In  his  domestic  relations  Dr.  S.  Fritschel  was  a  very  happy 
man  and  never  ceased  to  praise  and  thank  the  Lord  for  the 
manifold  blessings  He  had  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  family 
life.  In  1856  he  was  married  to  Margaretha  Prottengeier, 
who  survives  him.  Eleven  children  were  born  to  them,  of 
whc  m  four  preceded  their  father  into  eternity.  The  death  of 
two  highly-gifted  sons,  Gottfried  and  Sigismund,  who  had  fin- 
ished their  theological  education  and  had  entered  upon  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  loving  father's 
heart.  The  two  sons  that  survive  him  are  both  in  the  minis- 
try, and  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the  Iowa  Synod,  Jo- 
hanne-  as  professor  in  the  Wartburg  College  at  Clinton,  Iowa, 
and  Max,  as  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Dubuque, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  honor  and  privilege  of  working  by  his 
father's  side  as  his  colleague  in  the  faculty.  Of  the  five  sur- 
viving daughters  four  are  married  to  Lutheran  ministers,  and 
one  remains  to  comfort  the  heart  of  the  bereaved  widow. 

Dr.  S.  Fritschel  had  been  blessed  with  an  exceptionally 
strong  cc  nstitution  which  enabled  him  for  many  years  tp  bear 
the  burden  of  stupendous  labors  and  hardships  without  ap- 
parent detriment  to  his  health.  Nothing  was  ever  too  much 
for  him  in  the  service  of  his  Lord  and  His  ChurcTi.  Cheer- 
fully would  he  undertake  even  the  most  incongenial  work  if 
the  call  came  to  him.  Night  and  day  he  actually  consumed 
himself  in  the  love  of  his  Master  and  of  his  brethren.  "Jesus" 
was  the  centre  of  his  life,  of  his  work  and  his  prayers,  his  joy 
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and  his  sorrow.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have  we  met  with  a  Chris- 
tian in  whom  the  "Unio  Mystica"  with  the  Lord  seemed  such 
a  living  reality  as  with  him.  The  "Jes^slieder"  of  our  Hymn 
Books,  which  give  such  fervent  expression  to  this  side  of  the 
Christian's  life,  were  his  special  favorites.  And  yet  there  was 
nothing  of  a  sickly  sentimentality  in  this  Jesus-love  of  his. 
He  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  sober,  practical 
Christians  you  could  find.  His  clear  intellect,  his  strong 
powers  of  reasoning,  more  than  balanced  the  emotional  side 
of  his  personality. 

In  the  fall  of  1898  he  came  East  for  the  last  time,  having 
been  invited  to  speak  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Im- 
migrant House  in  New  York,  which  in  the  course  of  its  his- 
tory had  proved  such  a  great  blessing  especially  to  the  Luther- 
ans in  the  West.  His  friend,  A.  S.,  brought  him  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  our 
theological  seminary  in  its  beautiful  home  at  Mount  Airy.  He 
gave  a  short  address  to  the  students  at  the  matin  service  in  the 
chapel,  snd  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  members  of  the 
faculty.  It  was  the  last  time  that  we  were  permitted  to  see 
him  in  bis  usual  health  and  vigor.  A  few  weeks  afterwards 
he  had  a  severe  attack  of  grippe,  which  resulted  in  an  alarm- 
ing weakness  of  the  heart,  and  was  followed  by  Brig^t's  dis- 
ease. Often  had  he  expressed  the  wish  and  even  the  fervent 
prayer  that  he  might  be  spared  from  a  long  period  of  inactiv- 
ity and  suffering,  and  that  the  Lord  might  grant  him  to  die  in 
the  harness.  Not  that  he  was  unwilling  or  afraid  to  suffer, 
but  that  he  was  so  willing  and  ready  to  work  to  the  very  last, 
as  it  had  been  the  chief  pleasure  and  joy  of  his  life  to  work 
for  his  I«ord.  But  his  Master  ordained  for  him  the  very  thing 
which  he  had  so  much  dreaded.  More  than  a  year  of  sick- 
ness, and  fully  nine  months  of  complete  inactivity,  he  had  to 
endure  in  the  providence  of  God.  In  the  month  of  August, 
1809,  h^  ^'^s  taken  to  the  Passavant  Hospital,  in  Milwaukee, 
where  two  years  before,  after  the  meeting  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Deaconess  Motherhouses,  he  had  given  the  sisters 
such  a  delightful  evening  of  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
sainted  Loehe.      He  now  came  to  the  hospital  to  undergo  a 
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thorough  medical  examination  and  treatment  There  he  en- 
joyed and  appreciated  the  loving  ministrations  of  the  Deacon- 
esseSy  and  to  his  end  he  remembered  with  gratitude  the  kind 
and  careful  nursing  he  had  received  at  their  hands.  The  physi- 
cians declared  that  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery  for  him, 
but  that  he  mig^t  still  find  some  temporary  relief  and  even 
gain  a  little  strength  to  take  up  part  of  his  work.  Cheered  by 
this  prospect  he  returned  to  Dubuque,  and  there,  in  compara- 
tively comfortable  condition,  enjoyed  yet  a  few  pleasant  weeks 
of  autumn  sunshine,  in  the  month  of  October.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  writer  had  the  privilege  of  paying  a  last  visit  to 
his  dying  friend.  What  precious  days  of  sweetest  fraternal 
communion  were  granted  to  us  I  At  the  family  worship  tbe 
Epi&tle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians  was  just  in  order.  And 
how  did  we  enjoy  and  realize,  in  the  light  of  that  Apostolic 
word,  as  never  before,  the  triumph  of  joyful  faith  and  love  in 
the  midst  of  present  tribulation,  yea,'  in  the  very  face  of  death  I 
He  was  still  able  to  enjoy  a  drive  in  the  open  carriage,  and  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  take  the  friend  with  him  and 
show  him  all  the  beauties  of  Dubuque,  with  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  lovely  hills  that  surround  it. 
In  the  course  of  the  winter  his  sufferings  were  aggravated 
by  dropsical  symptoms,  and  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He  bore  his  trials  with 
exemplary  patience,  yea,  cheerfulness.  No  murmur  or  com- 
plaining was  ever  heard  from  his  lips.  His  childlike  faith  that 
wa:^  «inshaken  to  the  end  carried  him  triumphantly  through 
all  these  sore  afflictions.  Death  had  no  terror  for  him,  and 
when  he  was  told,  at  last,  that  the  end  could  not  be  very  far, 
he  folded  his  hands  and  offered  a  fervent  prayer  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  Lord.  The  "good  news"  of  his  approach- 
ing departure  actually  so  cheered  and  revived  him  that  the 
physician  was  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the  apparent 
change  "for  the  better"  which  it  seemed  to  have  wrought  in 
his  condition.  On  Easter  Monday  he  received  the  Lord's 
Supper  for  the  last  time,  all  the  members  of  the  family  that 
could  be  present  joining  with  him  in  the  communion.  On  the 
following  Sunday,  it  being  confirmation  day  in  the  Dubuque 
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congregation,  the  class  of  catechumens  sent  a  delegation  to 
him  witli  a  floral  greeting  of  his  favorite  roses.  He  was  much 
moved  by  this  token  of  respect  and  affection,  and  was  enabled 
to  address  a  few  words  of  solemn  admonition  to  the  young 
Christians.  But  when  they  withdrew  from  the  sick  room,  sob- 
bing and  weeping,  he  was  deeply  affected.  The  parting  scene 
had  almost  proved  too  much  for  his  strength.  Soon  after 
midnight,  on  April  26th,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  peacefully 
and  without  a  struggle,  after  his  friend,  the  Rev.  H.  Lutz,  pas- 
tor of  St.  John's  Church  in  Dubuque,  had  said  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  dying,  with  laying  on  of  hands.  The  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  in  Dubuque  on  the  first  day  of  May.  Nearly 
one  hundred  pastors  were  present  and  delegations  from  far  and 
near  testified  of  the  universal  love  and  respect  which  the  de- 
parted brother  had  enjoyed.  No  church  was  large  enough 
to  hold  the  assembly  of  mourners  that  had  come  together  from 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Iowa  Synod.  Even  the  German 
Russians  from  far  off  Dakota,  who  had  been  especially  at- 
tached to  him,  were  represented  by  a  delegation  that  laid  a 
floral  tnbute  on  his  coffin.  It  was  th^  largest  funeral  Dubuque 
had  ever  seen,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop,  who  had  died  a  few  weeks  before.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  body  was  taken  to  Mendota,  Ills.,  and  there,  after 
appn  »priate  services,  it  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  be- 
loved brother  Gottfried  and  the  four  children  that  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  death. 

REQUIESCAT  IN  PACE  ET  LUX  ETERNA  LUCEAT  EI. 


List  of  Articles  Written  by  Dr.  S.  Fritschel. 

A.    In  S.  K,  Brobsts  TheologiscJie  Monatshefte, 

1868. 

Worin  besteht  nach  dem  Sinne  der  aelteren  Lutherisclien 
Kirche  die  Uebereinstimmung  in  der  Lehre,  welche  nach  Art. 
VII.  der  Augsburgischen  Confession  zur  kirchlichen  Einig- 
keit  noetig  ist? 

Die  Grundsaetze  der  Lutherischen  Kirche  bezueglich  der 
Abendmahlsgemeinschaft  mit  Andersglaeubigen. 
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1869. 

Thesen  iieber  die  Vocation  zum  heiligen  Amte  nach  der 
Lehre  der  Evangelisch-Lutherischen  Kirche. 

Die  synodale  Erklaerung  der  Synode  von  Missouri  ueber 
das  Verhaeltniss  von  Rechtfertigung  und  Wiedergeburt  am 
Bekenntniss  der  Lutherischen  Kirche  geprueft. 

Die  Bekehning  des  Suenders  zu  Gott. 

1870. 

Der  Sabbath  der  Alten  Bundes. 

Worauf  beruht  die  Feier  des  Neutestamentlichen  Tages 
des  Herm? 

1871. 

Herr  Dr.  C.  F.  Schaeffer  und  die  sogenannten  Vier 
Punkte. 

1872. 
Zur  Sonntagsfrage. 

1873. 
Die  Augsburgische  Confession,  und    die    sogenannten 
Neuen  Massregeln. 

Die  kirchliche  Absolution. 
Der  Grundvigianismus. 

B.    In  "Kirchliche  Zeitschrift  der  Iowa  Synode." 

1876. 

Verteidigung  der  Lehrstellung  der  Synode  von  Iowa  ge- 
genucber  den  Angriffen  des  Herm  Professor  Schmidt  in  St. 
Louis. 

(  Printed  also  in  pamphlet  form :  Iowa  and  Missori,  etc. 
1878.) 

Von  der  "Regel  des  goettlichen  Wortes"  bezueglich  der 
Abendmahls-und-Kirchengemeinschaft. 

1877. 

Die  Privatabsolution  in  ihrem  Zusammenhang  mit  der 
Lehre  von  der  Vergebung  der  Suende  ueberhaupt. 

1878. 

1st  es  schrift-und-bekenntniss-maessig,  von  einem  Abend- 
mahlsgenuss  des  verklaerten  Leibes  und  Blutes  zu  reden? 

Zeugnisse  aus  der  aelteren  Lutherischen  Kirche  von  der 
Wirkung  des  Altar-Sakraments  auf  den  Leib. 

Der  Todestag  Jesu. 

Antwortschreiben  des  LehrercoUegiums  des  Seminars 
Wartburg  auf  den  im  Melsunger  Missionsblatt  veroeflentlich- 
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ten  Ardkel  des  Herrn  Metropdttan  Vilmar  in  Melsungen  "In 
wiefern  ist  das  Haus  Hessen  Cassel  reformirt?" 
Ueber  Amtsgnade  und  Amtsgaben. 

1879. 
EKe  altkirchliche  Bezeugung  dcr  Offenbaning  Johannis. 
Ist  die  Lchre  von  der  bestaendigen  Jungfrauschaft  der 
Maria  mit  den  Aussagen  der  Heiligen  Schrift  vereinbar? 

Die  Auslegung  von  Job.  6,  63  bei  den  aelteren  Luther- 
ischen  Theologen. 

1880. 

Missourischer  Kryptocalvinismus. 

Dogmengeschichtliches  ueber  das  Verhaeltniss  des  Glau- 
bens  zur  Gnadenwahl. 

1881. 

Der  Gnadenwahls-Lehrstreit. 

1882. 

Was  ist  das  Calvinisdie  in  der  Missourischen  Praedestina- 
tionslehre? 

Zum  richtigen  Verstaendniss  der  kultischen  Freiheit. 

Das  Credo  in  der  Lutherischen  Ordnung  des  Hauptgot- 
tesdiensts. 

Matthias  Haffenreffers  Darstellung  der  Praedestinations- 
lehre. 

1883. 

Zur  Katechetischen  BehancUung  der  sechsten  Bitte. 

In  Memoriam,  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth. 

Die  letzte  Galilaeische  Wirksamkeit  des  Herrn. 

1884 
Das  Gutachten  der  Theologischen  Facultaet  des  Luther- 
ischen Seminars  in  Philadelphia  ueber  die  Gnadenwahlslehre 
und  die  Missourische  Beurteilung  desselben. 

1886. 

Die  sogenannte  Galesburger  Regel. 
Ueber  die  Praedestinationslehre  Missouri's. 

1888. 

Kapernaum,  Tel  Hum  oder  Khan  Minyeh? 

Die  einundzwanzigste  Versammlung  des  General-Concils 
in  Minneapolis. 

1889. 

Zur  Erinnerung  an  Gottfried  Leonhardt  Fritschel. 

Matth.  Vogel's  Lehre  von  der  Erwaehlungund  Praedes- 
tinatton. 
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189I. 

Unterscheidungslehren  der  Synoden  von  Missouri  uud 
Iowa. 

1892. 
Eine  Frage  an  Herm  Professor  Piper. 

1893. 
Eine  Antwort  auf  unsre  Frage  an  Herm  Professor  Piper. 

Herm  Piper's  oeffentliche  Antwort  auf  unsre  oeffentliche 
Frage. 

Das  Bekenntniss  Professor  Piper's  zur  Lehre  vom  con- 
tradictorischen  Widerspruch  in  goettlichen  Gnadenwillen. 

Das  neu  aufgefundene  Fragment  aus  dem  Elvangelium 
des  Petrus. 

Herr  Professor  Piper  und  der  contradictorische  Wider- 
spruch noch  einmal. 

Die  Thesen  des  KoUoquiums  von  Michigan  City. 

1894. 

Ein  altchristliches  Denkmal  des  zweiten  Jahrhunderts. 

The  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  by  H. 
E.  Jacobs. 

Die  Stellung  der  Roemischen  Bischoefe  zur  Schulfrage. 

Die  Lehre  vom  Kinderglauben  in  der  Lutherischen 
Kirche  des  sechszehnten  Jahrhunderts. 

Bischof  Spaulding  und  die  Schulfrage. 

1895. 

Auch  ein  Zeichen  der  Zeit. 

Die  neuste  Erklacmng  der  Missourier  ueber  die  Gnaden- 
wahlslebre. 

Die  Thesen  von  Michigan  City  noch-einmal. 

Die  Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dingen  in  der  Lutherischen 
Kirche  am  Ende  der  Reformationszeit. 

1st  der  Lobgesang  der  Engel  Luc.  2 :  14,  zwei-oder-drd- 
teilig? 

C,  In  the  Lutheran  Cyclopedia  the  following  articles  are 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  S.  Fritschel : 

Loehe,  Meissner,  Nueremberg  Convention,  Nuremberg 
Reformation,  Open  Questions,  Predestination. 

D.  In  "  The  Distinctive  Doctrines  and  Usages  of  the  General 
Bodies  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States"  (  Philadelphia,  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  1893), 
the  German  Iowa  Synod  is  treated  by  Dr.  S.  Fritschel. 

Adolph  Spaeth. 


Article  II. 
sacerdotalism  in  the  anglican  church 

In  a  recent  work  on  the  Conception  of  the  Priesthood,*  Prof. 
Sanday,  of  Oxford,  maintains  the  conviction  that  the  chief 
line  of  cleavage  which  exists  between  the  two  present  ten- 
dencies in  the  Church  of  England  on  the  subject  of 
Sacredotalism  has  been  caused  by  a  different  way  of 
looking  at  matters  on  which  it  is  quite  possible  that 
both  parties  at  the  bottom  may  be  really  agreed. 
In  particular  Dr.  Sanday  believes  that  the  differences  in  the 
Anglican  Church's  conception  of  the  Priesthood  are  really  at 
root  verbal  differences  and  that  they  probably  may  be  removed 
by  patient  investigation,  definition,  and  arrival  at  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  meaning  of  terms.  He  believes  that  the  Low 
Churchmen  when  they  go  to  the  Old  Testament  institution  of 
sacrifice  for  typical  examples  of  the  Priesthood,  and  when 
they  deny  such  a  function  to  the  Christian  Priesthood  of  the 
New  Testament^  nevertheless  would  be  willing  to  admit 
that  behind  the  Old  Testament  institution  of  sacrifice,  behind 
all  Pagan  sacrifices  and  even  behind  sacrifice  as  a  general  and 
uniform  institution  itself,  there  is  still  an  idea  of  sacrifice  which 
is  purified  from  g^rosser  elements  and  independent  of  the  blood 
of  beasts.  Even  the  least  ritualistic  of  Anglican  clergymen 
would  not  deny  that  there  is  a  pattern  of  sacrifice  laid  up  in 
the  heavens  and  invested  with  none  but  heavenly  attributes, 
which  may  be  fulfilled  as  such,  and  indeed  far  more  in  Chris- 
tianity than  in  Judaism.  Establishing  himself  on  this  com- 
mon gfround  Dr.  Sanday  then  attempts  to  base  the  claim  that 
the  Christian  minister  is  also  a  sacrificing  priest  and  that  his 
functions  include  sacrifice,  on  such  a  residuary  and  heav- 

*The  Conception  of  the  Priesthood  in  the  Early  Chnrch  and  in  the  Cborch 
of  England,  by  W.  Sanday,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Second  Edition :  Longmans,  Green  ft 
Co.,  London,  1899. 
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enly  element  of  sacrifice  found  in  Christianity.  Christ's  sac- 
rifice, which  was  the  offering  of  Himself  to  the  Father,  accord- 
to  Dr.  Sanday,  and  which  He  made  through  death,  is  the  cen- 
ter of  Christianity.  But  in  this  sacrifice,  the  Death  of  Christ 
is  "not  the  whole  or  even  the  greatest  part."  It  is  the  element 
of  Death,  it  is  true,  which  Christ's  sacrifice  has  in  common  with 
the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  but  Christ's  sacrifice  also  has  the  other 
and  more  heavenly  attributes ;  and  it  is  these  other  attributes 
of  sacrifice  which  constitute  the  Christian  minister  a  priest. 

Although  we  can  by  no  means  g^ant  the  position  here  ta- 
ken by  Dr.  Sanday,  yet  we  proceed  without  further  argument 
to  his  next  step,  where,  in  ouf  judgment,  the  fallacy  of  his  ar- 
gument is  to  be  found.  The  main  point  on  which  his  reason- 
ing hangs  is  his  conclusion  that  "what  Christ  does  that  the 
Church,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ,  also  does.  And  what 
the  Church  does,  that  the  ministry,  which  are  its  executive  or- 
gans, also  do."  Dr.  Sanday  means  by  these  statements  that 
Christ's  oflFering  Himself  to  the  Father  is  to  be  imitated  by  the 
Church  which  is  His  body;  and  that  this  imitation,  which  is 
no  merely  external  thing,  but  an  inner  assimilation  and  repro- 
duction of  the  law  of  the  life  of  Christ,  is  a  sacrifice.  For  the 
law  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  a  dying  in  order  to  live.  While  the 
*Christian  does  hot  die  in  order  that  his  death  and  life  may  have 
relation  to  the  whole  human  race  as  Christ's  had,  yet  he  too, 
so  far  as  in  him  lies,  must  die  with  Christ.  He  must  die  in 
sin ;  he  must  put  off  the  old  man.  He  must  lose  the  lower  life 
in  order  to  gain  the  higher  life. 

The  weakness  in  this  reasoning  used  by  Dr.  Sanday  is 
that  it  sweeps  away  the  supremacy  of  Christ's  atonement, 
which  is  the  chief  element  in  Christ's  sacrifice.  It  is  just  what 
man  could  not  do;  what  the  Church  can  never  do,  though  it 
be  the  body  of  Christ;  what  no  imitation  of  Christ  will  ever 
succeeed  in  accomplishing  in  the  remotest  or  faintest  degree, 
that  constitutes  the  essential  element  in  Christ's  sacrifice  and 
that  renders  Him  our  great  High  Priest.  As  to  the  other 
elements  of  Christ's  High  Priesthood,  which  are  based  on  His 
death  as  a  result,  and  which  do  not  merelv  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence  to  His  oflFering  of  sacrifice ;  they  do  not  descend  to  us 
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down  from  the  Head,  through  the  church  and  llirougfa  an 
oixkr  of  PriesAood  in  the  Church.  They  spring  out  of  the  n 
demption  in  the  individual  soul,  and  are  a  result  of  the  just 
ication,  regeneration  and  sanctificationthat  have  been  giveni 
the  individual  soul.  It  is  not  the  Church,  or  the  clergy  con 
Adam  in  the  Church,but  in  the  individual  heart;  it  is  not  the  ne 
Hfe  in  the  individuals  constituting  the  Communion  of  Saint 
in  which  there  is  the  sacrifice  of  daily  death.  It  is  not  the  oi 
Adam  in  the  Church,  but  in  the  individual  heart ;  it  is  not  tl 
new  Adam  in  the  Church,  but  in  the  individual  heart,  that  is 
the  first  instance  the  subject  on  the  one  hand  to  die  and  on  t^ 
other  hand  to  rise  and  to  imitate  Christ ;  and  to  render  the  sa 
rifices  which  Dr.  Sanday  here  emphasizes,  thanksgiving,  se 
denial  and  obedience.  Such  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered  by  tl 
universal  Priesthood.  When  the  clergy  offer  them  they  off 
them  as  representatives  of  the  universal  Priesthood.  Dr.  Sa 
day  inverts  this  process.  What  Christ  offers,  he  says,  tl 
Church  offers.  Then,  descending  one  step  lower,  what  t 
Church  offers,  the  clergy  or  Priesthood  offers ;  then,  descer 
ing  still  a  step  lower,  such  offering  of  sacrifice  comes  do^ 
finally  to  the  individual  heart  and  life. 

It  is  really  a  logical  perversion  to  base  an  argument  i 
the  existence  of  the  clergy  as  a  separate  order  of  New  Tes 
ment  Priesthood  on  the  general  law  of  the  imitation  of  Chi 
and  on  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  individual  self-sacrifi 
as  taught  by  Christ.  And,  moreover,  it  is  a  dangerous  a 
misleading  position  to  hold.  For  after  all  what  is  most  pro 
inent  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  all  Churches  in  the  ordin; 
use  of  the  term  "Priest"  and  "Priesthood"  is  not  the  sacrifi 
that  are  based  as  a  result  on  the  new  creature  in  the  individ 
life,  but  will  always  unconsciously  connect  the  term  "Pric 
and  "Priesthood"  with  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  ' 
one  thing  which  the  Church,  as  the  body  of  Christ,  or  in  ; 
other  aspect,  cannot  do,  is  to  act  for  us  in  Christ's  high-pri< 
ly  oflBce.  And  the  one  thing  which  the  ministry,  as  the  exe 
tive  organs  of  the  Church,  or  in  any  other  aspect,  cannot 
is  to  act  in  Christ's  place  in  His  high-Priestly  office.  Th< 
fore.  Dr.  Sanday's  reasoning  that  "what  Christ  does,  that 
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Church,  which  is  the  body  oi  Christ,  also  does ;  and  what 
the  Church  does,  that  the  ministry,  who  are  its  executive  or- 
gans, also  does";  is  not  true  at  the  very  point  at  whidi  he 
needs  its  truth  in  order  to  make  his  apfdicadon  correct. 

Proceeding  a  step  hnther  in  the  line  of  his  argument,  Dr. 
Sanday  finds  the  only  appointed  instrumental  means,  the  only 
instrumental  means  under  the  New  Covenant,  of  realizing  to 
ourselves  the  Death  of  Christ  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. "If  the  Christian  is  to  be  made  one  with  Christ  in 
His  Death,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  instrumental  ex- 
pression of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Holy  Communion." 
Whatever  else  the  Holy  Communion  may  denote,  it  denotes 
certainly  the  bringing  home  of  the  Death  and  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  to  the  soul  of  man.  Granting  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Sanday  up  to  this  point,  the  deduction  he  makes  from  it  for 
Che  next  purpose  of  liis  argument  is  fallacious.  Proceeding, 
from  it,  he  continues,  ''it  is  but  a  natural  step  from  this  to 
say  that  it  does  this  [that  the  Church  in  its  acts  of  Eucharistic 
worship  identifies  itself  widi  the  Death  of  Christ]  through  an 
ordained  ministry  as  its  organs."  There  is  a  double  mistake 
here.  In  the  first  place  the  ordained  ministry  are  not  organs, 
or  means  of  grace.  The  important  factor  in  the  whole  trans- 
action is  not  the  clergy  but  the  Sacrament  itself.  It  is  the  Sac- 
rament and  not  the  administering  ''priest,"  that  applies  g^ce 
to  the  individual  heart.  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Sacraments 
are  the  means  or  organs  of  grace.  Quenstedt  says,  "the  Sac- 
raments do  not  belong  to  the  man  who  dispenses  them,  but  to 
God,  in  whose  name  they  are  dispensed."  The  right  to 
preach,  to  administer  the  Sacraments,  and  the  power  of  the 
keys,  is  a  right  inherent  in  the  Church,  and  not  in  any  Priest. 
The  "Priest"  in  having  these  functions  committed  to  him,  gets 
nothing  more  than  what  the  Church  has  in  herself.  What 
the  Church  has  in  herself  is  not  the  power  of  sacrifice,  but  the 
power  of  distributing  or  administering  the  grace  which  has 
been  gained  through  the  sacrifice  already  made.  The  "Priest" 
is  a  ministering  servant  of  the  Church,  to  whom  has  been  com- 
mitted the  execution  of  the  right  which  has  been  entrusted 
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by  God  to  the  Church,  but  diat  rig^t  is  not  the  rig^t  which  w< 
understand  as  the  main  function  of  a  "Priest." 

According  to  Luther,  the  pastor  is  never  an3rthing  mor* 
than  the  public  administrant  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  en 
tire  congregation,  appointed  by  the  congregation  and  ordaine< 
of  God.  It  is  only  by  a  misuse  of  language  that  he  is  calle< 
priest,  by  which  term,  when  used,  we  should  understand,  ii 
accordance  with  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  not  wha 
is  now  meant  by  a  priest,  but  an  "elder."  He  exercises  spii 
itual  authority  publicly  and  oiEcially — ^not  in  outward  domin 
ion,  of  which  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  Church,  but  i 
administering  the  Word  and  through  it  nourishing  the  flocl 
He  administers  the  keys,  but  they  have  to  do  with  spiritual  loos 
ing  and  binding,  and  should  never  presume  to  establish  com 
mandments  and  prohibitions.  He  rules,  but  only  throng 
preaching,  admonition  and  oversight  exercised  by  means  c 
the  Word.  Thus  he  is  a  bishop,  or  overseer,  watchman,  etc 
and  still,  at  the  same  time,  a  servant,  and  his  power  a  ministr 

Luther  habitually  represents  the  pastor  as  exercising  h 
oiEce  for  the  sake  of  the  congregation,  upon  commission  froi 
it,  and  in  its  name.  Of  the  preacher  who  is  offensive  to  h 
parishioners,  it  is  said,  that  "the  people  tolerate"  him.  Th 
priest,  erroneously  so  called,  is,  upon  Luther's  theory,  not  onl 
a  servant  of  Christ,  but  also  "a  servant  of  all  the  others"  froi 
whose  midst  he  has  been  chosen.  The  listening  congregado 
is  even  said  itself  to  teach  to  a  certain  extent  with  him ;  an 
when  speaking  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Suppe 
or  the  "proper  mass,"  Luther  declares :  We  do  not  allow  hii 
to  utter  the  appointed  words  by  himself,  as  though  for  his  o^ 
person,  but  he  is  mouth  for  all  of  us,  and  we  all  utter  thei 
from  the  heart  with  him,  ttc.  And  this  position  is  not  in  an 
way  out  of  harmony  with  the  principle  maintained  by  Luth< 
with  equal  positiveness,  that  the  pastor  acts  as  a  servant  ( 
Christ,  under  divine  commission,  and  even  in  the  Lord's  stea 

Dr.  Sanday  feels  that  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  the  ter 
"Priest"  as  a  correct  description  of  the  ministrant  in  the  Sa 
rament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  turns  ultimately  upon  the  rel 
tion  of  the  one  great  and  true  Sacrifice  and  "the  shadows 
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it  that  are  enacted  upon  earth,  but  enacted  by  the  express  in- 
stitution of  Him  by  whom  the  Sacrifice  was  made."  Does  he 
mean  to  imply  that  the  one  great  and  true  Sacrifice  cast  shad- 
ows both  ways?  The  Sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  shedding  of 
His  blood  certainly  was  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament 
sacrifices,  but  all  shadows  of  this  Sacrifice  are  now  done  away 
with.  Even  in  the  line  of  imitation.  Calvary  casts  no  shadows 
over  the  coming  ages.  The  Lord's  Supper  (in  its  administra- 
tion) least  of  all,  is  a  Sacrifice  of  Christ.  Even  as  a  memorial 
or  reminder,  it  has  not  the  quality  of  a  shadow.  Still  less  has 
it  the  nature  of  a  shadow  in  its  oflFering  to  us  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  a  channel  of  the  ac- 
tual riches  of  redeeming  grace.  It  is  the  applied  realization 
of  the  one  great  Sacrifice,  and  has  nothing  in  its  nature  to 
make  it  a  shadow  of  that  Sacrifice,  ^y  his  idea  of  an  earthly 
imitation  of  the  heavenly,  or  of  a  feebler  human  repetition  of 
all  that  Christ  has  done  in  fullness  and  potency,  as  applied 
to  the  Sacrament,  Dr.  Sanday  seems  to  have  been  led  on  to  an 
entirely  wrong  track.  So  far  does  he  go,  that,  while  he  de- 
clares it  to  be  questionable  whether  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
riirht  in  making  the  Eucharist  to  be  verum  ac  proprium  sacri- 
Acium  and  vere  propitiatorium,  and  while  here  again  he  says 
that  the  virtue  of  any  sacrifice  in  the  sacrament  is  derivative 
and  not  original ;  yet  he  is  not  sure  "that  even  the  language 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  capable  so  far  of  being  recon- 
ciled with  the  truth." 

In  arguing  then  for  the  use  of  the  term  "priest"  as  a  pro- 
per term  to  be  applied  to  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  Dr.  San- 
day states  that  there  is  a  ceremonial  or  sacramental  act  of  sac- 
rifice of  a  derived  character  which  has  for  its  background  the 
true  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  also  the  living  sacrifice  which 
every  ministerial  life  ought  become,  to  justify  the  term  in 
question.  He  believes  that  the  one  question  which  can  right- 
ly be  raised  in  objection  to  such  use  of  the  term  is  whether  it 
sufficiently  corresponds  to  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
sacrifice,  and  whether  it  has  sufficient  warrant  in  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  first  ground,  taken  above,  on  which  the  term  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  proper,  namely  that  of  the  derived  ceremoni; 
of  sacrifice,  is  a  false  ground.  The  second  ground,  ever 
had  warrant  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  is  nc 
historical  idea  which  is  associated  with  the  term  "priest" 
the  history  and  development  of  the  Christian  churchy  and 
not  the  idea  which  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those 
cherish  the  use  of  the  term.  To  advocate  or  even  to  jrie 
its  use,  therefore,  on  such  a  ground  is  not  entirely  frank, 
is  confusing  and  misleading. 

The  one  strong  point  in  the  argument  of  Dr.  Sane 
lecture  is  the  text  which  he  uses  in  connection  with  it. 
text,  Romans  15 :  16,  is  certainly  a  magnificent  illustratio 
Dr.  Sanday's  case  and  of  the  sense  which  he  would  desir 
have  his  argument  taken.  The  Apostle  Paul,  here  decl 
himself  to  be  a  public  functionary  who  is  doing  nothing 
than  presenting  to  God,  just  as  a  priest  would  offer  a  si 
fice,  the  Gentile  world  as  an  offering  which  may  be  accept, 
to  Him.  The  text  is  the  statement  that  the  Apostlelat< 
Paul  was  a  priestly  function,  that  he  was  fuUiUing  sacerdoi 
the  Gospel  of  God.  We  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Sanday  t 
to  dispose  of  this  passage  as  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  in 
way  in  which  some  Protestant  Theologians  attempt  to  arj 
its  force  away,  is  extremely  superficial.  But  we  cannot  ag 
that  this  extraordinarily  comprehensive  and  effective  m( 
phor  which  has  in  it  substantial  elements  of  essential  stabi 
not  to  be  resolved  away  by  the  explanation  that  they  are  fij 
rative,  is  a  metaphor  whose  substantia)  and  effective  eleme 
apply  in  ordinary  and  generically  to  the  gospel  ministry 
such,  in  such  wise  as  that  they  properly  characterize  the  re^ 
lar  and  daily  ministrations  and  the  habitual  mode  of  exerc 
of  the  vocation  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

On  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  Apes 
Paul  is  not  speaking  of  any  ceremonial  or  sacramental  act 
the  Christian  Church.  He  is  not  comparing  himself  with  t 
Old  Testament  priesthood  in  this  way  while  he  is  in  the  act 
administering  the  Sacraments.  He  is  not  speaking  of  t 
daily  calls  of  the  churches,  or  the  services  of  churches,  or  t 
fulfilling  of,  any  of  the  pt|blic  or  private  functions  of  his  offi( 
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But  he  is  grasping  his  whole  life-work  together  in  one  single 
effective  stroke.  His  office,  his  call,  his  multitude  of  deeds, 
his  teachings,  and  whatever  else  went  to  make  up  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  whole  stream  of  his  life  and  activity  arc 
here  grasped  together  in  a  single  thought  and  act.  On  the 
other  hand  also,  he  is  not  referring  to  the  ministrations  of 
regular  congregations,  or  to  congregations  in  any  single  spot. 
He  is  not  referring  to  the  activities  in  congregations,  as  such 
at  all.  He  is  sweeping  the  whole  of  the  Gentile  world  together 
into  one  grand  generalization  and  as  he  comprehends  all  the 
substance  of  his  own  personal  activity  in  the  term  in  which 
he  speaks  of  himself,  so  he  comprehends  all  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  multitudes  which  cannot  even  be  defined  by 
churches,  but  which  are  a  whole  world  in  themselves,  in  an- 
other single  term. 

In  other  words  in  so  far  as  the  Apostle  is  here  describing 
an  act  and  not  a  metaphor,  it  is  unique.  It  is  an  act  which  oc- 
curs but  once  in  a  lifetime  of  the  unique  Apostle  Paul  and  is 
not  to  be  predicated  even  as  a  single  life-act  in  the  case  of  all 
the  long  line  of  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  that  succeed  him  in 
subsequent  ages.  The  Apostle  Paul  in  an  act  like 
this  cannot  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  ordinary  cler- 
gyman, administering  the  means  of  grace.  His  call  was  very 
different  and  more  marvelous  than  is  that  of  the  ordinary  cler- 
gyman. His  labors  in  their  sum  and  result,  as  well  as  in  their 
nature,  yea  even  his  office  in  the  powers  which  inhered  in  it, 
was  of  a  character  that  differed  not  oply  from  that  of  the  regu- 
larly ordained  clergyman  of  the  present  day,  but  even  from  that 
of  the  remaining  Apostles.  In  this  very  passage,  as  its  con- 
nection clearly  shows,  he  has  in  "some  sort"  put  the  Romans 
in  mind  that  he  has  a  special  grace  given  to  him  of  God  which 
enables  him  in  peculiar  distinction  from  the  rest  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  apart  from  them  all  to  be  the  Lord's  minister  to  the 
whole  Gentile  world,  and  which  enables  him  to  offer  such  a 
Eucharistic  sacrifice  in  a  collective  sense,  as  no  follower  of 
Chrfst,  whether  he  be  simply  a  layman,  who  by  reason  of  his 
universal  priesthood  can  also  offer  sacrifice  and  use  such  terms 
in  a  humble  way  as  the  Apostle  here  uses  in  a  sublime  way ;  or 
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whether  he  be  a  clergyman  or  whether  he  be  one  of  the  Apos- 
tles himself,  is  able  to  do.  And  he  states  in  the  next  verse  to 
this  text  that  it  is  on  this  unique  account  that  he  has  some- 
thing substantial  in  which  he  can  glory;  and  immediately 
thereafter  he  refers  to  the  signs  and  wonders  that  accompanied 
his  preaching  from  Jerusalem  and  round  about  unto  Illyrium. 
The  sacrifice  that  the  Apostle  Paul  oflFers  on  a  large  scale, 
while  it  does  happen  to  be  as  to  its  actual  content  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  is  after  all  as  to  its  real  nature  of  form  a 
sacrifice  such  as  no  Christian,  whether  minister  or  layman, 
can  offer  even  on  a  vastly  smaller  scale.  What  is  not  ufiique 
to  the  Apostle  Paul  in  this  sacrifice,  is  common  to  every  Chris- 
tian. And  that  is  an  all-sufficient  reply  to  the  apparent 
strength  of  Dr.  Sanday's  position  on  the  basis  of  this  text. 
The  Apostle  Paul  is  not  to  be  considered  in  himself  in  his  own 
personality  as  the  forerunner  of  the  regular  ordained  Chris- 
tian clergyman.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  this  passage  in 
which  the  Apostle  presents  his  magnificent  Eucharis- 
tic  sacrifice  of  the  Gentile  world  to  God  as  a  sub- 
lime single  act,  there  may  be  in  his  mind  that  still 
more  sublime  single  act  of  God's  only  begotten  Son, 
who  presented  the  great  expiatory  Sacrifice  in  a  far 
more  exalted  single  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world. 
But  neither  of  these  great  world-acts  are  to  be  taken  as  ex- 
amples for  imitation  by  the  ordinary  ministry  of  Christ.  The 
Apostle  Paul  did  not  give  himself  to  a  regular  and  long-con- 
tinued administration  of  the  means  of  grace.  He  himself  tells 
us  that  he  baptized  not.  Whether  he  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper,  we  do  not  know.  That  he  did  not  consider  himself  a 
"priest"  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  implied  in  the  Ro- 
man and  to  some  extent  in  the  Anglican  churches,  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  writings  shows  very  clearly.  The  New  Testa- 
ment contains  no  hint  of  any  "priest"  or  of  any  officer  answer- 
ing to  a  "priest"  in  the  early  church,  and  when  the  Apostles 
asserted  the  abolition  of  sacrifice,  since  the  offering  oi  the  one 
all-perfect  and  all-sufficient  Sacrifice,  they  never  intended  to 
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reestablish  or  authorize  a  new  institution  of  imitatory  shadows 
in  the  Christian  Dispensation. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  in  favor  of  the  application 
of  the  term  "priest"  to  the  Christian  minister.  Dr.  Sanday  as- 
sumes that  the  passage  that  we  have  discussed  at  length  above 
is  but  one  of  a  considerable  number  of  passages  which  go  to 
make  up  the  proof  of  his  argument.  He  admits  that  this  pas- 
sage in  which  Paul  pictures  himself  as  the  sacrificing  priest, 
and  in  which  the  sacrifice  offered  is  the  believing  Gentiles,  is 
the  strongest  of  those  that  can  be  adduced  in  favor  ot  his  view, 
but  he  leaves  us  under  the  impression  that  there  is  a  not  insig- 
nificant number  of  other  passages  which  also  uphold  the  same 
view. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment referring  to  priestly  ministration  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  word  "leitourgein,"  and  synonymous  terms,  occur  only  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Luke  and  in  the  Hebrews ;  and 
in  all  no  more  than  about  fifteen  times.  In  Luke  i :  23,  He- 
brews 9:  21  and  Hebrews  10:  11  the  reference  is  a  literal  one 
of  Jewish  ritual.  Once  our  Saviour  is  spoken  of  as  the 
"leitourgos^'  of  the  true  Tabernacle  in  the  Heavens.  In  Acts 
13 :  2  the  word  is  used  of  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch  in 
connection  with  their  fasting  and  praying.  The  Apostle  Paul 
uses  the  word  in  addressing  the  Philippians  (2:17),  but  in  this 
passage  "the  Philippians  are  the  priests,  their  faith  is  the  sac- 
rifice, St.  Paul's  love  to  all  is  the  accompanying  libation" 
(Lightfoot).  In  all  other  cases,  the  application  of  the  term 
would  not  be  in  point  in  connection  with  this  argument. 

Throughout  the  New  Testament,  in  speaking  of  the  work 
or  office  of  divine  ministration,  the  writers  seem  to  prefer  the 
word  "diakonein"  to  "leitourgein."  The  former  word  in  addi- 
tion to  implying  ministration  well  pleasing  to  God  in  the  ser- 
vice of  others,  also  implies  lowliness  in  that  ministration. 
The  latter  term  does  not  embrace  the  idea  of  lowliness.  The 
Apostle  Paul  in  describing  his  office  and  work  uses  the  terms 
"dciilo^'  and  "diakonos,"  and  not  the  term  for  which  Dr. 
Sanday  argues.    Our  Saviour  Himself,  uses  the  term  "diak(H 
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nein  in  describing  the  position  of  the  Apostles  (Luke  17:  8; 
22 :  27 ;  12 :  37).  Prof.  Massie  probably  does  not  overstate  the 
exegetical  facts  when  he  says,  ''while  Uikmrgem  is  the  word 
for  ministration  in  the  Septuagint,  the  word  in  Ae  New  Tes- 
tament is  diakanem.  The  exception  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  rule  in  the  New  Testament.  And  this  is  a  suggestive  fact. 
The  New  Testament  ministry  is  not  one  of  priests  as  distinct 
from  the  people:  the  exclusive  class  becomes  a  universal 
priesthood." 

Theodore  E.  Schmauk. 
Lebanon,  Pefinsyh/ama,  December,  jpoo. 


Article  III. 

DIVORCE,  AND  REMARRIAGE  OF  PERSONS  LAW- 
FULLY DIVORCED  * 

The  principal  Scripture  passages  which  come  into  con- 
sideration in  the  treatment  of  this  important  and  practical  sub- 
ject are: 

Ex.  20:  14,  "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery." 

Matt.  5:  31,  32;  verse  32  is  also  given  in  chapter  19:  9, 
and  in  Mark  10:  11,  12,  and  in  Luke  16:  18;  in  the  latter  two 
passages  with  some  variation. 

I  Cor.  7:  10-16  also  gives  some  very  important  directions 
in  the  matter. 

The  passage  in  Matt.  19  is  the  fullest  and  reads :  "The 
Pharisees  also  came  unto  him,  tempting  him  and  saying  unto 
him :  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every 
cause?  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them :  Have  ye  not 
read,  that  he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning  made  them 
male  and  female,  and  said :  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife;  and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ?  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain, 
but  one  flesh.  What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
no  man  put  asunder.  They  say  unto  him :  Why  did  Moses 
then  command  to  give  a  writing  of  divorcement  and  to  put  her 
away?  He  saith  unto  them :  Moses  because  of  the  hardness 
of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives ;  but  from 
the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  And  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall 
marry  another,  committeth  adultery,  and  whoso  marrieth  her 
which  is  put  away  doth  commit  adultery." 

I  gather  from  this  and  other  passages  the  following  truths 
and  present  them  in  the  form  of  a  few  theses : 

*P»ewQted  at  the  Latbcmi  Putonl  AssocUdon,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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I.  The  original,  divine,  unchanged  and  permanent  Law 
is,  that  man  and  wife,  once  joined  in  lawful  marriage,  shall  not 
be  separated  until  separated  by  death. 

The  law  it  Tcry  clear  and  emphatic,  allowing  of  no  exception.  '^What  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  pat  asonder."  *<  Thou  thalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery." No  husband,  no  wife,  no  minister,  nor  any  other  man,  has  any  right  or 
power  to  separate  what  God  hath  joined  into  *'  one  flesh."  No  human  court, 
whether  dvil  or  ecclesiastical,  has  any  jurisdiction  here.  God  reserved  in  this 
case  all  power  and  authority  to  himself  alone,  and  he  positively  prohiHts  any  tear- 
ing asunder  of  the  tie  or  breaking  the  relation  by  human  hands.  The  divine  law 
b  so  plain,  positive  and  strong,  that  no  further  remarks  are  necessary. 

Besides  this,  the  union  formed  between  husband  and  wife  into  **  one  flesh"  ii 
so  mysterious  and  divine,  that  he  only  who  made  it  can  rightfully  dissolve  it. 

II.  Divorce  in  all  cases  presupposes  and  implies  the  fact, 
that  the  marriage  covenant  has  been  broken  either  by  husband 
or  wife  or  both.  It  does  not  annul  or  dissolve  the  relation  be- 
tween the  parties.  That  relation  has  been  dissolved  already 
and  divorce  is  only  the  formal  declaration,  that  one  or  both  of 
the  parties  have  violently  dissolved  their  marital  relation  and 
broken  the  covenant. 

Special  attention  is  hereby  called  to  the  fact  that  divorce  does  not  separate 
the  parties.  It  does  not  even  sanction  their  separation.  It  simply  formally 
declares  that  God's  holy  law  has  been  vblated,  that  the  covenant  has  been  vio- 
lently broken ;  that  a  gross  sin,  a  crime,  has  been  committed  which  it  cannot 
undo  and  to  which  it  must  submit.  It  is  a  continual  protest  against  the  crime  com- 
mitted and  against  the  guilty  party. 

It  becomes  legitimate  only  when  it  is  forced  on  us  by  the  crime  specifled  by 
our  Lord,  that  b,  fornication,  and  malicious  desertion,  of  which  Paiul  speaks  in 
I  Corinthians.  Except  for  the  crime  of  fornication,  the  husband  who  puts  away 
his  wife  and  applies  for  and  receives  a  divorce  from  the  court,  even  if  he  does  not 
marry  another  woman,  is  an  adulterer,  and  remains  such  until  his  wife  dies.  His 
divorce  does  not  annul  bis  maniage  with  hb  wife.  He  is  still  bound  to  her  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  her. 

At  the  same  time  the  man  who  marries  a  wife,  thus  put  away,  commits  adul- 
tery with  her.  Of  course,  she  also  is  an  adulteress.  Their  marriage  is  not  valid 
before  God.  It  is  criminal  cohabitation.  Four  cases  of  adultery  are  therefore 
here  possible.  First,  the  husband,  thus  divorced,  marrying  again,  is  an  adulterer. 
Second,  the  wife,  thus  divorced,  marrying  again,  is  an  adulteress.  Third,  the  man 
who  marries  the  wife,  thus  divorced,  is  likewise  an  adulterer,  and,  fourth,  the 
woman  who  marries  a  husband,  thus  divorced,  is  an  adulteress. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  a  divorce  cannot  be  asked  or  granted,  nor 
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can  a  separadon  a  thoro  et  mensa  be  justified  on  the  mere  so^idoo  of  the  crimf . 
It  most  be  dearly  proven. 

The  Romish  dinrch  declares  that  there  b  no  such  thing  at  all  as  "  a  legiti- 
mate diyorce,"  and  it  maintains  that  even  fornication  does  not  dissolve  the 
vimaUum  mairimonii^  and  hence  that  the  innocent  party  is  not  allowed  to  enter 
another  marriage  during  the  life-time  of  the  guilty.  (Cone.  Trid,  sess.  24  can.  ?)• 
But  thb  is  one  of  the  burdens  which  the  church  of  Rome  imposes  on  her  people 
not  commanded  in  God's  word.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  law  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  doctrine;of  Christ  on  the  subject 

A  legitimate  divorce  granted  for  the  cause  specified  by  our  Lord,  whilst  it 
is  a  protest  against  the  crime  committed,  and  whilst  it  formally  declares  the  mar- 
riage covenant  dissolved,  is  much  more  a  declaration  of  the  innocence  of  the  other 
party,  and  of  his  or  her  liberty  and  right  to  marry  again. 

The  innocent  party  cannot  be  divorced  firom  the  guilty,  if  the  same  has  con- 
sented, after  the  commission  of  the  crime,  to  live  together  matrimonially  with  the 
guilty.  Such  consent  is  a  pardon  de  facto  on  the  part  of  the  innocent,  and  no 
diforce  can  be  sought  nor  granted,  unless  the  crime  be  repeated. 

III.  Where  the  marriage  covenant  has  been  broken  and 
the  judicial  decree,  granted  on  scriptural  grounds,  has  been 
secured  and  made  public,  the  innocent  party  is  freed  from  all 
obligations  to  the  former  husband  or  wife,  and  is  at  liberty  to 
marry  again,  after  a  reasonable  time  has  expired  between  the 
separation  and  the  second  marriage. 

This  thesis  speaks  of  scriptural  grounds  on  which  a  legitimate  divorce  may 
he  granted,  and  on  account  of  which  the  innocent  party  has  the  liberty  and  right 
of  remarriage.  Under  our  second  thesis  we  have  S|>oken  of  the  one  ground  or 
cause,  specified  by  our  Lord,  on  which  this  may  take  place.  This  cause,  namely, 
fornication,  frees  the  innocent  party  and  allows  him  or  her  to  marry  again, 
because,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  adulterers  and  adulteresses  are  to  be 
stoned  to  death.  The  guilty  party  is  therefore  dead  to  the  innocent,  so  far  as  their 
marriage  relation  is  concerned.  Before  God  the  marriage  relation  has  been  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  the  guilty  party,  though  the  death  be  a  violent  one,  self- 
imposed  and  contrary  to  God's  will. 

If  it  be  contended  that  the  law  of  Moses  does  not  apply  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment dispensation,  we  still  maintain  that  the  separation  of  the  guilty  party  from 
the  innocent,  through  the  crime  of  fornication,  cannot  be  more  complete  matrimo- 
nially than  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  The  tie,  which  bound  them 
together  into  *'  one  flesh,*'  has  been  completely  broken  and  they  are  no  longer 
^  one  flesh."  Matrimonially  the  guilty  is  dead  to  the  innocent  as  the  spiritual 
adulterer  is  dead  to  his  God. 
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Whilst  foniication  is,  aocofding  to  the  word  of  God,  tlie  only  tightfal  caiise 
on  which  a  divorce  may  be  demanded,  there  is  still,  according  to  the  dear  state- 
ment of  the  apostle  Paul,  another  case  or  cause  for  which  a  divorce  may  have  to 
be  endured.    This  cause  is  maiitiosa  desertio. 

The  whole  passage  on  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  this  case  reads  as  fol- 
lows ;  **And  onto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I,  bat  the  Lord :  Let  not  the 
wife  depart  from  her  hosband.  Bot  if  she  depart,  let  her  remain  unmarried,  or  be 
reconciled  to  her  husband,  and  let  not  the  husband  put  away  his  wife.  But  to 
the  rest  I  speak,  not  the  Lord :  If  a  brother  has  a  wife  that  believeth  not,  and 
she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put  her  away.  And  the  woman 
which  has  a  husband  that  believeth  not,  and  if  be  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  her, 
let  her  not  leave  him.  For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctiBed  by  the  wife,  and 
the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctlBed  by  the  husband,  else  were  your  children  unclean, 
but  now  are  they  holy.  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him  depart.  A  brother 
or  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases ;  but  God  has  called  us  to  peace. 
For  whst  knowest  thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband  ?  or  how 
knowest  thou,  O  man,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife  ?"     i  Cor.  7 :  10-16. 

Some  theologians  have  miuntained  from  this  passage,  that  there  are  two 
causes  for  which  a  divorce  may  be  demanded.  But  this  is  an  error.  There  is, 
according  to  Christ's  words,  only  one  rightful  cause,  on  which  accomit  a  divorce 
may  be  demanded,  and  St.  Pkul  does  not  contradict  our  Lord.  The  Lord  speaks 
of  the  innocent  party  as  active,  St.  Paul  of  ihe  same  party  as  passive.  Gerhard 
says :  **  Christ  and  St.  Paul  describe  two  distinct  cases,  and  not  one  and  the 
same.  Christ  speaks  of  the  cause  that  makes  divorce  lawful ;  St.  Piinl  of  the 
cause  that  requires  divorce  to  be  endured  on  account  of  unrighteous  desertion. 
Christ  speaks  of  the  party  that  causes  the  divorce ;  St.  Paul  of  the  party  that 
suffers  it.  Christ  speaks  of  the  one  that  forsakes  the  other ;  St.  Paul  of  the  one 
that  is  forsaken.  Christ  speaks  of  a  voluntary,  St.  Paul  of  an  involuntary  di- 
vorce." In  the  one  case  the  party  is  willfuly  abandoning,  in  the  other  the  party 
is  unwillingly  deserted. 

But  what  is  "  malicious  desertion  ?"  We  cannot  here  summarize  the  many 
things  which  in  our  days  are  classified  under  this  term.  We  will  however  briefly 
examine  the  case  which  the  apostle  states.  St  Paul  has  before  his  mind  a  be- 
lieving husband,  a  Christian  convert  whose  wife  is  still  in  heathenism,  or  visa 
versa.  Now,  what  was  generally  the  effect  of  the  conversion  of  the  one  party  on 
the  other  ?  The  unconverted  party  did  not  only  hate  and  persecute  the  converted 
party,  but  regarded  and  treated  it  as  dead.  We  know  this  from  the  history  of 
missions  in  our  own  day  among  the  Gentiles  and  Jews.  Here,  then,  is  also  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  death,  not  caused  by  a  divine  judicial  decree,  but  by  human  willful- 
ness— and  even  actual  bodily  death  may  be  threatened.  The  life  of  the  con- 
verted party  may  be  in  continual  jeopardy,  and  the  treatment  may  be  extremely 
cruel  and  well  nigh  unbearable.  What  advice  does  the  apostle  give  in  such  a  case? 
What  does  he  say  to  the  converted  party— say  to  the  wife?  Does  he  at  once  say: 
Let  her  depart  and  apply  for  a  divorce?  No,  he  advises  her  :  I.  If  possible  to 
remain  and  not  to  separate  from  her  husband — **  let  not  the  wife  depart  firom  her 
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husband.'*  Possibly  she  might  win  him  for  drist  by  renuuning.  **  Wh«t  know- 
est  thoa,  O  wife,  whether  thoa  shmlt  save  thy  husband  ?**  2.  If,  however,  oon- 
tinnal  cohabitation  is  impossible  and  she  most  depart,  is  either  abandoned  or 
driven  away,  *'  let  her  remain  unmarried,"  so  that  she  does  not  break  the  cove- 
nant, hot  the  other  party.  3.  All  possible  efibrts  shonld^be  made  to  renntte  the 
separated  parties — **  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband."  4.  The  believing  wife 
must  not  leave  her  unbelieving  husband,  '*  if  he  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  her," 
as  in  some  rare  cases  it  may  be.  5.  But  if,  after  all,  the  unbelieving  husband 
either  deserts  or  drives  away  the  believing  wife,  and  the  separation  takes  place, 
with  the  intention  not  to  return,  so  that  the  marital  relation  is  finally  broken  op, 
then  the  fact  must  be  accepted  as  such — **  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him  de- 
part" 6.  Tbe  deserted  party  is  then  free — **  a  brother  or  sister  is  not  under  bond- 
age in  such  cases,"  the  bond  is  broken  and  the  deserted  one  cannot  be  held  in  a 
bondage  that  no  longer  exists  or  has  become  impossible. 

From  these  statements  I  define  **  malicious  desertion"  to  be  that  willful  act 
by  which  one  party  deserts,  abandons  or  drives  away  the  other  party  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  and  determination  never  to  return,  and  to  spurn  away  every  effort 
to  persuade  him  to  such  return.  The  judicial  decree  in  such  a  case  will  of  course 
only  be  given  after  a  ftill  examination  by  the  court. 

In  tbe  thesis  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  0>uncil  it  is  stated ; 
**  Only  such  *  desertion'  comes  under  this  exception  as  is  prolonged  and  withstands 
tbe  most  earnest  efforts  for  its  removal.  The  innocent  party  must  exhaust  all  ef- 
forts to  procure  the  return  of  the  offending.     I  Cor.  6- 1 1." 

It  is  also  added  in  the  next  thesis :  "  In  the  application  of  the  principle, 
habitujd  cruelty  is  regarded  by  many  of  our  theologians  as  a  clear  violation  of  the 
marriage  contract,  and  a  form  of  malicious  desertion." 

The  question  might  be  asked :  Whether,  and  when  a  divorce  should  be 
granted,  if  a  husband  or  his  wife,  who  have  lived  together  in  ordinary  peace,  at 
once  disappears  and  stays  away  for  a  long  time  without  making  known  his 
whereabouts  or  his  intentions.  I  know  of  no  divine  law  which  exactly  covers 
this  case  ;  but  I  should  think,  that  if  a  husband  thus  deserts  his  wife,  or  a  wife 
her  husband,  and  perhaps  even  her  children,  and  is  perfectly  silent  for  a  long 
time,  he  or  she  does  not  intend  to  return,  and  the  act  may  finally  reach  the  de« 
gree  of  malicious  desertion.  If  after  years  of  patient  and  prayerful  waiting,  and 
if  eveiy  efibrt  of  the  deserted  party  to  find  out  something  of  the  deserting  party 
prove  ftitile,  I  can  hardly  see  a  sufiident  reason  why  such  person  should  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  marry  again. 

If  it  be  further  asked  :  Whether  the  right  of  remarriage  is  absolutely  to  be 
denied  to  the  deserted  party,  if  said  deserted  party  gave  occasion  for  the  deser- 
tion, Gerhard  answers  as  follows :  *'  Even  if  the  deserted  party  has  given  the 
occasion  for  the  desertion,  yat,  this  party  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  effeotittt 
and  inevitable  cause  of  the  desertion.' 


>i 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  mntoal  consent  to  separate  and  com- 
pletely break  op  the  marriage  relation  is  not  to  be  classified  among  malldocis  de- 
sertion and  is  to  be  condemned.  Soch  separation  would  certainly  be  haman  and 
not  diTine.  <*  What  God  has  joined  together,  let  no  man  pot  asonder."  Two 
persons  may  consent  to  be  onited  in  marriage,  hot  they  have  no  right  to  consent 
to  separate  when  once  onited. 

A  temporary  local  separation  a  thoro  et  mensa^  may,  onder  certain  circom- 
stances,  take  place  when,  for  instance,  the  life  of  the  one  party  is  jeopardized  by 
the  craelty  of  the  other.  Bot  soch  condition  has  to  be  regarded  as  abnormal 
and  as  a  forced  choice  of  a  less  evil  in  preference  to  a  greater.  The  parties  thos 
locally  and  only  temporarily  separated,  most  be  ready  for  reconciliation  at  any 
time,  and  retom. 

In  these  cases,  when  either  party  is  goilty  of  fornication  or  malicioos  deser- 
tion, and  when  the  legal  degree  has  been  secored,  the  innocent  party  may  then 
enter  another  marriage.  As  to  the  time  when  such  second  marriage  can  take 
place,  no  definite  law  is  given.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  innocent  party 
mooms  over  the  onfortonate  dissolotion  as  moch  as  over  the  death  of  the  other 
party.  Costom  has  made  it  a  role,  that  a  moomtng  hnsband  or  wife  shoold  not 
enter  another  marriage  before  the  expiration  of  at  least  one  year  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  or  her  hosband. 

IV.  Divorces  granted  on  any  other  ground  or  grounds, 
except  those  specified  in  thesis  III  are  not  to  be  recognized. 
Marriage  with  another  party  in  such  cases  is  crime  upon  crime. 

Nor  does  the  decree  of  divorce,  granted  on  scriptural 
grounds,  give  the  right  of  remarriage  to  the  party,  on  account 
of  whose  breach  of  the  covenant  the  divorce  has  been  given, 
except  perhaps  when  the  innocent  party  is  dead. 

All  homan  divorcements,  except  in  the  cases  stated,  are  denoonced  by 
Christ  as  adolteroos.  In  all  other  cases  hosband  and  wife  are  still  joined  together 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Their  separation  is  not  recognized  by  him.  The  decree, 
onlawfolly  given,  does  not  dissolve  their  onion,  and  if  the  parties  enter  another 
marriage,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  adolterers,  and  God  will  treat  them  as  soch. 

In  the  other  case,  where  a  righteoos  decree  has  been  given  which  frees 
the  innocent,  it  pots  a  ban  and  ponishment  on  the  goilty.  He  b  not  free,  bot  onder 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  and  cannot  enter  another  marriage ;  becaose  by  the 
divine  law  he  still  belongs  to  his  former  wife.  His  violation  of  the  law  does  not 
annol  the  demands  of  the  law  on  him.  If  he  repents  and  obtains  pmrdon,  and  if 
his  former  wife  has  not  in  the  meantime  contracted  another  marriage,  and  she  be 
willing  to  forgive  him  and  take  him  back,  she  can  and  ooght  to  do  so.  If  she  is 
married,  he  most  bear  his  sin  and  remain  onmnrried,  at  least  as  long  as  his  former 
wife  is  still  liring. 

V.  A  minister  must  refuse  to  join  in  marriage  those  who 
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have  no  right  to  marriage  and  even  those  as  to  whose  right  he 
is  in  doubt. 

There  canoot  be  any  questioo  as  to  the  first  of  these.  To  officiate  at  the 
marriage  of  those  who  have  no  right  to  marriage,  woald  be  a  pablic  saDCtioniog 
oo  the  part  of  the  chm'ch  of  sid  and  crime,  and  the  divine  blessing  coald  not  be 
invoked  on  such  parties  with  a  good  conscience.  Nor  could  they  be  joined  **  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*'  It  would  be 
taking  God's  holy  name  in  vain,  and  the  minister  performing  such  an  act  would 
make  himself  guilty  together  with  the  parties  whom  he  unlawfully  joins  together. 

In  the  other  case,  when  he  has  any  doubts  as  to  rights  of  the  parties  wish- 
ing to  be  joined  in  marriage,  he  cannot  let  the  parties  have  the  benefit  of  his 
doubt,  bat  he  must  apply  this  benefit  to  himself,  otherwise  he  would  burden  his 
own  conscience.     \ 

If  fraud  has  been  practiced  and  the  officiating  minister  has  been  deceived,  he 
shall  at  once  inform  the  parties,  as  soon  as  he  is  cognizant  of  the  fact,  and  declare 
their  marriage  unlawful  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  cannot  undo  their  marriage,  but 
he  can  tell  them  that  God  will  not  let  their  sin  go  unpunished. 

VI.  Unlawful  marriages — ^unlawful  whether  on  account 
of  the  consanguinity  of  the  parties  or  on  account  of  the  causes 
specified  by  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul — cannot  be  recognized  by 
the  Church. 

VII.  If  two  persons  have  been  properly,  lawfully  and 
publicly  engaged,  their  engagement  is  as  binding,  and  the  di- 
vine Law  applies  to  them  with  the  same  force  as  if  their  mar- 
riage had  been  publicly  attested  by  the  usual  rite  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony. 

VIII.  As  divorces,  whether  frequent  or  not,  are  always 
an  evidence  of  the  "hardness  of  men's  hearts,"  as  they  always 
presuppose  sin  and  crime  committed,  and  further,  as  they  are 
fraught  with  much  evil,  we,  as  pastors,  ought  to  do  our  utmost 
to  prevent  them. 

Bj  mstmcting  the  young  and  unmarried  on  the  great  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage  and  the  choice  of  a  partner  for  life. 

By  preaching  on  the  sanctity,  obligations  and  indissolubleness  of  the  marriage 

By  pointing  out  the  sins  and  great  evils  and  the  disgrace  alwajrs  incident  and 
coonected  with  the  case,  when  divorce  becomes  necessary. 

By  encouraging  the  innocent  party  to  forgive  and  remain  with  the  guilty,  if 
be  or  she  repents  and  promises  fidelity.    The  decision  rests,  of  course,  in  the  firee 
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will  of  the  innooent  party.  It  b  not  to  be  overlooked  that  oar  Lord  nowbert 
commands  m  divorce,  no  matter  bow  flagrant  the  crime.  He  puts  it  altogether  in 
the  free  will  of  the  innocent  party. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  innooent  party  should  be  indifferent  to 
the  sin  of  his  or  her  spouse,  or  oonniTC  at  it    This  would  make  him  or  her  a 
partaker  of  the  crime  and  would  encourage  a  repetition.    The  sin,  if  committed, 
must  be  rebuked  and  protested  against,  and  only  on  the  eridence  of  true  repent- 
ance may  the  innocent  party  furgire  and  remain. 

F.  P.  Maysbr. 
Lancaster,  December,  1900. 


Article  IV. 

A    MAN   WHO  SET  LUTHER  THINKING. 

A  STUDY  IN  LUTHERAN  ORIGINS .♦ 

I. 

Luther  and  His  Antecedents, 

Dr.  C.  Ullmann  well  saysf,  "A  Reformation  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word  is  always  a  great  historical  result,  the  issue 
of  a  spiritual  process,  extending  through  centuries.  It  is  a 
widely-felt  and  overpowering  necessity,  entered  into,  no  doubt, 
spontaneously  by  the  individual,  and  carried  into  effect  by  emi- 
nent leading  characters,  but  which  at  the  same  time  is  es- 
sentially based  upon  a  large  and  comprehensive  public  spirit, 
such  as  cannot  possibly  be  evoked  at  a  given  moment,  but 
forms  itself  slowly  and  gradually  by  an  inward  and  irresistible 
exigency."  That  reformative  tendencies  were  in  process  of 
development  long  before  Luther  is  acknowledged  by  all  stu- 
dents of  history.  The  Reformation  was  not  a  rebellion  headed 
by  a  few  contentious  spirits.  It  might  be  called  a  revolution, 
in  that  events  seemed  to  take  a  sudden  turn ;  and  yet  the  sud- 
denness was  only  apparent.  That  great  historical  movement 
was  a  growth;  and  when  the  facts  are  all  in,  the  conclusion 
will  be  reached  that  the  growth  was  very  gradual. 

The  limit  of  time  and  space  will  not  allow  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  contest  in  England  under  Edward  III,  waged 
against  Pope  Urban  V,  in  which  Wiclif  became  the  chief  actor ; 

*Tbe  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Horn,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  for  suggesting  this  line 
of  investigation,  and  to  Dr.  Jacobs  for  much  encouragement.  Acknowledgment 
is  made  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane,  Librarian,  for  free  privileges  in  the  Harvard  Libraiy, 
and  to  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Crowley,  the  Attendant,  for  his  uniform  courtesy ;  also  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  to  Mr.  George  A.  Jackson,  Librarian 
of  the  General  Theological  Library. 

^Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  Clark's  translation  by  Robert  Menzies. 
GenL  lotrod.,  p.  i. 
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in  France  under  Philip  the  Fair,  against  Boniface  VIII,  over 
whom  the  king  triumphed  by  enlisting  on  his  side  a  number  of 
able  lawyers  headed  by  William  of  Nogaret;  and  in  Bavaria 
under  Lewis  IV,  against  Popes  John  XXII,  Benedict  XII  and 
Qement  VI,  the  king's  cause  being  championed  by  William 
of  Ockam,  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  others.  In  all  of  these 
movements  politics  seemed  to  play  a  prominent  part,  not  only 
because  the  rulers  were  ambitious  and  grasping  but  also  be- 
cause the  popes  coveted  land  and  wanted  money.  We  must 
not  overlook  the  Hussite  incident  in  Bohemia ;  and  above  all 
the  Great  Schism,  through  which  the  headship  of  the  Church 
at  length  became  triangular.  This  of  course  neutralized  its 
power.  By  growing  three  heads  the  Papacy  lost  its  horns. 
The  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  led  to  the  Reformatory 
Councils  of  Pisa  (March  to  August,  1409),  Constance  (1414  to 
1418)  and  Basel  (1431  to  1449),  the  leading  spirits  of  the  second 
being  Peter  d'Ailly  and  John  Gerson — ^two  men  who  did  much 
for  Luther,  as  will  be  seen  later.  The  burning  of  Huss  was 
largely  brought  about  by  d'Ailly.  Is  it  not  a  commentary  on 
God's  providence  that  the  man  who  was  known  as  the  "Ham- 
mer of  Heretics"  should  by  his  writings  help  to  forge  the 
Hammer  of  Romanism — known  to  that  church  as  the  Arch- 
heretic?  All  of  these  occurrences  and  many  more,  not  men- 
tioned, simply  indicate  the  direction  of  historical  lines  which 
converge  in  Luther.  He  was  the  mouth-piece  of  many  gener- 
ations— the  constituent  of  centuries. 

To  do  the  subject  justice,  however,  one  should  trace  the 
development  backward.  That  is,  study  the  great  Reformer 
carefully  and  then  seek  to  discover  the  points  of  contact  between 
him  and  his  precursors.  Much  Reformation  history  is  occu- 
pied with  relating  Luther's  inner  experiences.  In  these  expe- 
riences we  may  perhaps  find  the  impulse  which  moved  him  to 
break  with  the  authority  of  the  Church.  And  yet  these  inner 
experiences  must  have  had  external  causes — such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, his  education,  association  with  certain  men,  reading  of 
books,  the  general  conceptions  of  those  about  him,  popular 
sentiment,  and  especially  the  system  of  philosophy  which  he 
studied  and  advocated.    A  man's  method  of  thinking  is  largely 
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a  matter  of  education.  These  influences  on  his  life  he  mentions 
more  than  once.  We  may  regard  them  as  constituting  the  his- 
torical connection  between  the  great  Reformer  and  his  imme- 
diate past. 

For  example,  of  John  von  Wesel  (d.  1481),  who  had 
taught  philosophy  at  Erfurt,  he  says  that  he  had  studied  his 
writings  for  his  degree— of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot, 
that  they  were  the  first  to  receive  the  gospel— of  the  works  of 
John  Wessel  (d.  1489)  that,  if  he  (Luther)  had  written  noth- 
ing before  he  read  them,  people  might  have  thought  he  had 
stolen  all  his  ideas  from  them — of  Tauler  (d.  1361)  that,  neither 
in  the  Latin  nor  German  tongue  does  there  exist  a  more  sound 
or  more  evangelical  theology  than  his — of  the  author  of  the 
Theolog^a  Germanica  (written  shortly  after  Tauler's  time)  that 
no  one  had  instructed  him  better  what  God  and  Christ  and  all 
things  are — and  of  Staupitz,  that  by  means  of  him  the  light  of 
the  gospel  had  first  dawned  in  his  heart*.  Of  the  earlier  mys- 
tics he  held  John  Gersonf  in  the  highest  esteem,  as  one  who 
had  advanced  far  towards  a  true  knowledge  of  the  GospelJ.- 
We  further  read  of  his  having  studied  as  text-books,  at  the  uni- 
versity, the  writings  of  William  of  Ockam,  Peter  d'Ailly,  John 
Gerson,  and  Gabriel  Biel§.  He  also  read  them  in  the  Cloister, 
and  could  recite  d'Ailly  and  Bid  (who  was  an  epitomizer  of 
Ockam)  from  memory |j.  These  men  all  belonged  to  the  latei 
Scholastics  and  were  the  chief  advocates  of  the  Nominalistic 
philosophy,  which  Luther  not  only  studied  at  Erfurt  but  also 
taught  at  Wittenberg.  He  acknowledges  himself  to  be  an  Oc- 
camist,  and  elsewhere  calls  him  "My  Dear  Master."  He 
doubtless  owes  much  of  the  bent  of  his  mind  to  this  great 
thinker. 

Luther  and  the  Real  Presence, 

One  of  the  most  evident  points  of  contact  between  Luther 
and  his  antecedents  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.  That 
he  taught  no  new  doctrine  on  this  or  any  other  subject  is  be- 

*UUman.    Prefmoe. 

fRoown  as  the  Doctor  Christianiss'mus.     He  studied  theology  under  Peter 
d*Ailly,  and  afterwards  became  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

XJaccbf  Lather,    p.  16.      J^bid.    p.  15.      ^Melanckthon,    Life  of  Luther. 
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yond  question.  As  reformers,  he  and  his  co-workers  claimed 
unequivocally  tq  teach  "nothing  that  varies  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  from  the  Church  Catholic,  or  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  known  from  its  writers"*.  It  is  also  equally  certain 
that  at  one  time  he  heartily  subscribed  to  the  dogma  of  Tran- 
substantiation,  and  that  he  was  very  zealous  in  his  faith.  Of 
his  loyalty  to  the  Church  he  once  declared  that,  when  a  monk, 
he  would  have  been  ready  to  bum  all  who  should  by  even  the 
smallest  syllable  refuse  obedience  to  the  pope.  Now,  as  he 
afterward  adopted  a  different  mode  of  the  real  presence  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  he  crossed 
the  line — a  time  when  he  began  to  question  the  Romish  dogma. 
We  may  well  ask  when?  And  why?  Whence  came  the  im- 
pulse? Was  it  only  a  minor  engagement  in  his  general  assault 
on  ecclesiastical  and  papal  authority?  These  points  are  not 
easily  determined.  Two  forces  in  the  Church  seem  to  have 
acted  as  deterrents  on  reformative  movements,  one  attractive, 
the  other  coercive.  The  first  was  the  unitas  ccclesiae — the  com- 
mon desire  not  to  divide  the  Church.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  d'Ailly's  chief  motive  for  the  burning  of  Huss.  The 
second  was  determinatio  ccclesiae — ^the  authority  of  the  Church. 
Faith  led  Luther  to  alter  his  conception  of  the  first,  and  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  changed  his  notion  of  the  second.  A 
thorough  examination  of  the  Leipzig  Disputation  will  doubt- 
less reveal  many  of  the  under-currents  of  Luther's  movements. 
The  exercise  of  the  Church's  authority  had  been  previously 
applied  very  effectively  in  the  case  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Again  and  again  do  we  find  the  Scholastics  saying:  "This 
mode  (of  the  Real  Presence  which  Luther  adopted)  requires 
less  miraculous  power,  is  more  in  accordance  with  reason,  and 
just  as  Scriptural  as  the  other  (Transubstantiation),  if  only 
the  Church  had  not  determined  othen^'ise."t  The  causes 
which  led  Luther  to  dare  what  others  most  feared  to  do — 
break  with  the  decision  of  the  Church — are  manifold  and  cannot 
be  discussed  fully  here.    One  is :  he  had  a  conscience.    An- 


*  Augsburg  Confessum,    CoDclnsion  to  Part  I. 
fPassages  will  be  cited  later. 
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Other:  his  conscience  was  enlightened  by  the  Word  of  God. 
A  third :  he  was  a  German.    And  there  are  more. 

We  now  come  to  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of  presence  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  which  he  adopted  and  never  surrendered. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  regarded  that  Luther  derived  his  view 
of  the  Sacrament  from  William  of  Ockam.  Rettbergf  and 
Lindsay*  both  make  interesting  comparisons  between  Ockam 
and  Luther.  But  Luther  expressly  says  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Captivity  that  he  owes  the  suggestion  to  Peter 
d'Ailly,  Cardinal  of  Cambray.  The  latter  may  have 
taken  it  from  Ockam,  as  he  was  one  of  his  followers. 
Ockam  in  turn  may  have  received  it  from  Duns  Scotus. 
Chemnitz  scans  the  horizon  and  observes  a  number  of  histori- 
cal lights  moving  in  Luther's  direction.  He  mentions  in  De 
Transsubstantiatione  Scotus,  d'Ailly  and  Durand.  This  mode  was 
argued  before  Ockam,  and  by  others  not  associated  with  him, 
as  far  as  we  know.  The  truth  is  the  Real  Presence  was  always 
believed  in  the  Church.  But  the  mode  of  that  presence  was 
and  will  be  a  mystery.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  de- 
fine it  from  the  Greek  Fathers  down.  These  attempts  gave  rise 
to  all  sorts  of  theories,  explanations,  and  argumentations; 
some  of  which  gradually  assumed  fixed  proportions  in  certain 
dogmas.  One  was  that  a  change  of  substance  takes  place  ai 
each  consecration.  This  was  adopted  as  Transubstantiation  by 
the  Roman  Church  at  the  IV  Council  of  the  Lateran,  convened 
by  Innocent  III  in  1215.  After  thus  attaining  full  growth  it 
brought  forth  superstitions  and  blasphemous  questions  with- 
out end,  as  Chemnitz  so  graphically  depicts  Luther  pro- 
tested. It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  he  in  no  wise  ques- 
tions the  reality  of  the  Presence.  He  simply  demolishes  that 
metaphysical  and  yet  intensely  physical  notion  that  the  bread 
cm  the  altar  ceases  to  exist  and  the  Lord's  body  begins  to  be 
in  the  same  place— one  substance  passing  (trans)  into  another. 
The  Lutheran  conception  refers  to  a  mode  without  magic, 

i  Occam  tutd  Luiker  in  Theologische  Studien  ond  Kritinmn.    1839. 

*1VUMam  cf  Occam  and  His  CotmecHon  vrith  thi  Re/brmaHam  in  British 
QMittrly  Refiew,  Jnly,  1873. 

XExamen.    De  ThuiMiibstantlttkMie. 
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which  is  just  as  real,  if  not  more  so.  For  it  there  is  required 
nothing  more  than  simple  faith  in  Christ's  words  without  the 
mind  being  overtaxed  with  the  mechanical  friction  of  a  la- 
boring definition.  The  danger  of  to-day,  however,  is  the  alle- 
gorizing of  the  whole  Sacrament.  The  Missourians  have  much 
reason  in  using  the  words  "true  body" — ^thus  emphasizing  the 
fact.  But  whoever  goes  to  making  definitions  of  Christ's  body, 
or  of  how  He  comes  and  goes,  or  of  the  precise  time  when  He 
comes  and  goes  in  either  sacrament*,  except  as  He  plainly 
states,  draws  dangerously  near  the  precipice  of  error.  Child- 
like*faith  does  not  need  even  the  word  **true." 

The  story  of  Luther's  discovery  in  d'Ailly's  writings  is 
told  by  the  author  himself  in  his  Prelude  to  the  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity  of  the  Church,  published  originally  in  Latin  early  in  Oc- 
tober, 1520.  In  order  that  facts  and  not  opinions  may  be 
studied,  a  full  translation  of  that  part  which  treats  of  Transub- 
stantiation — namely,  the  Second  Captivity  is  given.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  chapter  in  d'Ailly  to  which  his  argument  most 
largely  refers  will  follow.  In  his  treatise  Luther  introduces 
a  scholastic  doubt,  adopts  a  scholastic  suggestion,  and  employs 
the  scholastic  method.  There  may  seem  to  be  some  abuse  in 
his  language ;  but  it  is  simply  his  vigor.  Amidst  all  this  smoke 
and  roar  it  is  to  be  observed  that  his  artillery  is  pointed  in  the 
riijht  direction.  He  is  aiming  to  demolish  the  very  citadel  of 
Transubstantiation — the  Determination  of  the  Church,  before 
which  many  a  former  assailant  went  down  ingloriously. 

De  Captivivate  Babylonica  Ecclesiae:  Prelude  by 
Dr.  Martin  Luther — Wherein  are  treated  especially 
THE  Nature,  Number,  and  Use  of  the  Sacraments.  Jena, 
1581,  Tomus  II,  p.  259  sqq. 

The SecondCaptizntyoi  the  same  sacrament  is  more  mild, as 
far  as  it  pertains  to  the  conscience ;  and  yet  this  is  by  far  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  to  treat — much  more  so  to  condemn, 
tlere  I  will  be  a  Wiclifite  and  a  heretic  with  six  hundred  names. 
What  then?    Why,  after  the  Roman  Bishop  has  ceased  to  be 

*It  savors  nther  of  Scholasticism  to  declare  that  the  child's  confession  of  faith 
through  the  sponsors  in  the  Order  for  Baptism  b  misplaced  by  jnst  the  space  of  a 
minote  before  the  act 
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a  bishop,  and  become  a  tyrant,  I  do  not  dread  the  whole  mass 
of  his  decrees.  I  do  not  recognize  his  power  to  formulate 
new  articles  of  faith,  nor  even  the  power  of  a  general  council. 

Formerly  while  I  was  gulping  down  the  Scholastic  thec4o- 
gyt,  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray,  in  Book  IV  of  the  Sentences, 
gave  me  occasion  to  reflect,  by  contending  very  acutely  that 
it  would  be  far  more  probable,  and  fewer  superfluous  miracles* 
would  be  required,  if  it  were  understood  that  true  bread  and 
true  wine,  and  not  only  their  accidents  J,  are  on  the  altar — ^if§  the 
Church  had  not  determined  otherwise.  Afterwards  when  I 
saw  what  church  it  was  which  had  determined  this — ^namely, 
the  Thomistic,  that  is,  the  Aristotelian  church,  I  became  more 
bold  and,  whereas  before  I  had  been  in  continual  perplexity. 
I  at  last  settled  my  conscience  on  the  former  opinion — ^that 
true  bread  and  true  wine  are  present,  and  in  them  are  the  true 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  no  other  way  and  no  less  than 
thev  assert  them  to  be  under  the  accidents.  I  did  this  because 
I  saw  that  the  opinions  of  the  Thomists,  whether  approved  by 
pope  or  council,  remain  opinions  and  do  not  become  articles 
of  faith,  even  if  an  angel  from  heaven  should  decide  to  the 
contrary.  For,  what  is  maintained  without  the  authority 
of  Scripture  or  acknowledged  revelation  may  be  held  as  an 
opinion,  but  need  not  be  believed.  This  opinion  of  Thomas, 
however,  is  so  uncertain  without  Scripture  and  reason||  that 
to  me  he  seems  to  have  understood  neither  Philosophy  nor  his 
Dialectics.  For,  Aristotle  speaks  concerning  accidents  and 
subject  in  a  very  different  way  from  Saint  Thomas — ^indeed  I 
feel  much  sympathy  for  such  a  great  man,  who  has  not  only 
attempted  to  transmit  opinions  in  matters  of  faith  from  Aris- 

fWhicfa,  Melanchthon  says,  he  studied  Tery  assidaonsly  At  Erfiirt  Jacobs 
Luther,    p.  15. 

*This  point  will  be  discossed  later.  It  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
some  of  the  Scholastics  denied  that  the  Real  Presence  required  a  transnbstantia- 
tion. 

^For  distinction  between  subject  and  accident,  etc.,  see  translation  of  d'Ailly . 

{This  IF  was  the  Great  Wall  behind  which  Transubstantiation  lay  entrenched 
since  121 5.    In  this  document  Luther  begins  the  open  assault. 

IJLather  appealed  to  scripture  and  reason  as  a  scholastic  So  he  did  at 
Warms.  No  one  b  justified  m  concluding  that  he  regarded  both  of  equal  au- 
thority. 
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totle,  but  has  even  tried  to  found  them  upon  one  whom  he  does 
not  understandf — a  very  poor  structure  on  a  weak  foundation. 

I  grant  that  one  may  hold  either  opinion.  My  only  object 
is  to  remove  scruples  of  conscience^,  lest  some  one  should  be 
filled  with  dread  and  regard  himself  as  guilty  of  heresy  if  he 
should  believe  that  true  bread  and  true  wine  are  on  the  altar. 
But  let  him  know  for  himself  that  he  is  free  to  imagine,  sup- 
pose and  believe  one  or  the  other  without  peril  to  his  salva- 
tion, since  in  this  case  there  is  no  necessity  of  the  faith.  As 
for  me  I  now  proceed  witli  my  own  opinion. 

First  I  shall  not  listen  or  take  the  slightest  heed  of  those 
who  will  raise  a  hue  and  cry  "This  is  Wiclifite,  Hussite,  hereti- 
cal, and  against  the  determination  of  the  Church,"  since  none 
can  do  this  except  those  whom  in  many  ways  I  have  proved  to 
be  heretics  in  the  matter  of  Indulgences,  Freedom  of  the  Will, 
the  Grace  of  God,  Good  Works,  Sin,  etc.,  so  that,  even  if  Wiclif 
was  a  heretic  once,  they  are  heretics  ten  times  over.  Indeed, 
it  is  honorable  to  be  blamed  and  incriminated  by  heretics  and 
perverse  sophists  who  have  taken  pleasure  in  the  deepest  im- 
piety. What  is  more,  they  are  able  to  prove  their  opinions, 
an  J  disprove  the  contrary  by  no  other  style  of  reasoning  than 
reiterating  *This  is  Wiclifite,  Hussite  and  heretical."  The 
phrase  makes  a  good  mouthful.  Again,  if  you  appeal  to  Scrip- 
ture, they  say  **We  think  so  and  so  and  the  Church  (i.  e.  we 
ourselves)  has  thus  decided  it.  To  such  an  extent  do  repro- 
bates concerning  the  faith — men  utterly  unworthy  of  belief — 
dare  to  force  upon  us  their  own  fancies  for  articles  of  faith,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church. 

My  opinion  has  much  reason ;  particularly  because  it  "holds 
to  the  principle  that  violence  must  not  be  done  to  the  dknnc 
7i'ords,  either  by  man  or  by  an  angel.  These  words,  as  far  as 
possible,  are  to  be  preserved  in  the  simplest  signification ;  and, 

fThe  revival  of  the  study  of  the  classics  changed  the  view-point  from  which 
scholars  regarded  Aristotle. 

{Here  Lather  shows  hi«  Saxon  coura^^e.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trans- 
lator, is  the  reason  why  the  Scholastics,  whom  Lather  followed  (Ockam.  d*Ailly, 
et  al.),  after  acknowledging  the  Real  Presence  in  anion  with  both  sabstance  and 
acddenti  of  bread  to  be  the  better  mode,  as  consonant  with  Scripture  and  more 
rMsoiiable,  still  confess  of  Transubstantiation :  7%is  I  hold.  Their  consciences 
would  not  let  them  break  with  the  Church's  decision. 
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unless  the  plain  context  demands,  are  not  to  be  accepted  in 
other  than  their  proper  and  grammatical  sense,  lest  occasion 
be  given  to  the  adversaries  to  elude  the  entire  Scripture. 

By  this  rule  Origen  was  once  effectually  refuted.  Trees 
and  all  things  which  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  Para- 
dise he  turned  into  allegories  by  rejecting  the  grammatical 
sense,  with  the  result  that  one  might  construe  that  the  trees 
were  not  created  by  God.  So  in  this  case.  When  the  Evan- 
gelists clearly  wrote :  "Christ  took  bread  and  blessed  it,"  and 
when  the  Book  of  Acts  and  Paul  the  Apostle  afterward  use 
the  term  bread,  true  bread  and  true  wine  should  be  understood 
— the  same  as  the  true  cup.  For,  even  they  themselves  do 
not  say  the  cup  is  transubstantiated.  Very  well,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  necessity  for  maintaining  in  any  event,  that  tran- 
substantiation  has  been  effected  by  the  divine  power,  one  ma> 
regard  it  as  the  figment  of  a  human  opinion,  since  it  rests 
neither  on  Scripture  nor  reason,  as  we  shall  see.  It  is  therefore 
an  absurd  and  novel  application  of  words  to  understand 
bread  for  the  species  or  accidents  of  bread,  and  wine  for  the 
species  or  accidents  of  wine.  Why  do  they  not  signify  every- 
thing else  by  the  species  or  accidents?  If  all  other  things  rest 
upon  such  a  firm  and  evident  basis,  it- ought  not  to  be  permis- 
sible to  so  sublimate  God's  utterances  that  they  are  entirely 
emptied  of  their  proper  sense — and  this  to  their  great  detri- 
ment. 

Even  the  Church  for  over  twelve  hundred  years  held  the 
right  belief.  Nowhere  and  at  no  time  do  the  fathers  make  men- 
tion of  that  monstrous  and  gfrotesque  term  transubstantiation, 
until  the  pretended  philosophy  of  Aristotle  began  to  skulk 
about  in  the  Church  within  the  last  three  hundred  years.  In 
this  time  many  other  errors  have  found  lodgment :  as  e.  g.,  the 
divine  essence  is  neither  generated  nor  generates ;  the  soul  is 
the  substantial  form  of  the  human  body,  and  the  like — ^all  of 
which  are  boldlv  asserted  without  reasons  or  causes,  as  the 
Cardinal  of  Cambray  himself  acknowledges. 

Perhaps  they  may  say  the  danger  of  idolatory  demands 
that  true  bread  and  wine  should  not  be  really  present.  This 
is  exceedingly  ridiculous,  since  laymen  never  know  anything 
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about  the  subtle  pholosophy  of  substance  and  accidents.  And 
even  if  they  were  instructed,  they  could  not  take  such  a  view. 
The  same  danger  obtains  in  the  undestroyed  accidents  whicli 
they  see,  as  in  the  substance  which  they  do  not  see.  For,  if 
they  do  not  venerate  the  accidents,  but  Christ  who  lies  hid 
there,  why  should  they  venerate  the  bread  which  they  do  not 
see? 

I  now  ask,  why  cannot  Christ  include  his  body  within  the 
substance  of  bread,  just  as  well  as  within  the  accidents?  Take 
fire  and  iron,  two  substances.  They  are  so  commingled  in 
the  glowing  iron  that  every  part  is  both  fire  and  iron*.  How 
do  they  put  it?  Christ  is  believed  to  have  been  bom  of  his 
mother  ex  utero  illacso.  They  say  also  that  in  this  case  the 
flesh  of  the  Virgin  was  annihilated  for  the  time  being;  or  as 
they  will  have  it  said  more  aptly,  was  transubstantiated,  so 
that  Christ  was  enveloped  only  in  its  accidents,  and  finally 
came  forth  through  the  accidents.  The  same  thing  is  to  be 
said  of  the  closed  room§and  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  through 
which,  without  disturbing  them,  he  went  in  and  out.  From 
this  quarter  arose  that  Babel  of  philosophy  concerning  a  con- 
tinued quantity  (quantitate  continua)  distinct  from  a  sub- 
stancef,  until  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  even  they 
do  not  know  which  is  accident  and  which  substance.  For, 
who  has  ever  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  that  heat,  color, 
cold,  light,  weight  and  shape  are  accidents?  At  last  in  the  ac- 
cidents on  the  altar  they  have  been  constrained  to  imagine 
that  a  new  thing  exists— one  created  by  God,  on  account  of 
Aristotle  who  says  the  being  of  an  accident  depends  on  its  be- 
ing in  something  (accidentis  esse  est  inesse):|:.  Innumerable 
indeed  are  the  extravagances  from  which  they  may  readily  free 
themselves,  if  they  will  only  allow  the  bread  there  to  be  real. 

*I  have  not  yet  foand  this  particular  illostratioo  in  any  of  Lather's  antecedents. 
Bonaventura  (Bk.  IV.  Sent.  dist.  X.  q.  I A^  quotes  John  of  Damascus :  **  The 
flesh  of  Christ  is  like  a  glowing  coal  (carbo  Ignitus)"  but  in  the  sense  of  a  force 
expelling  cold  from  the  heart.  Luther  doubUess  often  saw  the  abore  process  in 
his  father's  smelting  furnace. 

{John  20 ;  19. 

fOckam  has  yards  of  distinctions  of  this  character  in  his  De  Sacramento  AUaris 

tSee  d'Ailly. 
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I  am  certainly  glad  that  at  least  among  the  common  people  a 
simple  belief  remains  respecting  this  sacrament.  For,  as  they 
are  incapable,  so  they  do  not  dispute  as  to  whether  the  acci- 
dents are  there  without  substance,  but  in  the  simple  faith  of 
Christ  they  believe  the  body  and  blood  arc  truly  contained 
there,  the  weighty  business  of  arguing  as  to  what  is  the  con- 
tainant  being  left  to  men  of  leisure. 

Perhaps,  however,  they  will  say  it  is  taught  in  Aristotle  that 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition  ought  to 
propose  the  same  thing,  or  (to  quote  the  very  words  of  the 
Beast  himself,  Bk.  vi.  of  the  Metaphysics) :  *For  an  affirmative 
proposition  an  agreement  (compossitio)*  of  the  extremes  is 
requisite,  the  agreement  being  an  allusion  to  the  same  thing 
in  both  extremes.'  Therefore  when  I  say  "Hoc  est  meum  cor- 
pus" the  subject  (hoc)  can  not  stand  for  bread  but  for  the  body 
of  Christ. 

What  is  to  be  said  here,  when  we  make  Aristotle  and 
human  doctrines  the  judges  of  such  sublime  divine  truths? 
Why  do  we  not  reject  that  curiosity  and  adhere  to  the  simple 
statement  of  Christ,  determined  to  ignore  the  question  of  what 
Happens  there,  and  content  to  believe  that  the  true  body  of 
Christ  is  present  by  virtue  of  his  words?  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  comprehend  fully  the  modes  of  the  divine  working? 

What  is  the  truth  which  thev  refer  to  Aristotle?  This — 
that  to  all  predictions  of  accidents  he  assigns  a  subject §;  al- 
though, as  he  maintains,  substance  is  the  primary  subjectf. 
Thus  this  white  object,  this  large  object,  or  this  anything  are 
the  subjects  of  which  something  may  be  predicated^.  If  this 
be  true,  and  if  therefore  transubstantiation  must  be  affirmed, 
i.  e.  the  body  of  Christ  is  predicated  of  the  bread — I  ask,  why  is 

^Affirmative  jadgment  is  called  by  Aldrich  •*  compositio** ;  negative,  "divisio." 

{That  is,  an  accident  most  be  predicated  of  some  subject. 

fSee  the  Metaphysics  and  the  Organon. 

{That  is,  the  primal  substance  is  the  subject.  Of  this  subject  you  may  predi' 
cate  or  affirm  different  things.  To  say  a  thing  is  white  is  to  affirm  the  predica- 
ment of  quality ;  large,  of  quantity,  etc.  But  you  can  not  predicate  quality  or 
quanttty  unless  you  have  something  of  which  to  predicate  them.  That  is,  you  can 
not  say  white  or  large  without  ascribing  them  to  something.  This  something  (hoc 
aliqnid)  is  the  subject. 
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not  transaccidentation§  likewise  affirmed, i.e. the  body  of  Christ 
predicated  of  the  accident?  The  same  danger  threatens  if  by 
the  subject  one  should  understand  that  this  white  or  this  round 
is  the  body  of  Christ.  And  so  transaccidentation  would  have 
to  be  postulated  for  the  same  reason  as  transubstantiation, — 
i.  e.  on  account  of  the  allusion  in  the  extremes  to  the  same 
thing^. 

But  if  the  mind  rises  above  the  accident,  so  that  you  do 
not  mean  to  understand  it  for  the  subject,  when  you  say,  "This 
is  my  body,"  why  does  not  your  intellect  wfth  equal  facility 
transcend  the  substance  of  bread,  so  that  you  do  not  regard 
that  also  as  the  subject,  and  thus  place  the  hoc  corpus  tneum  in 


2  Lather  derives  bis  designation  here  from  the  tenniniis  m  quo.  D'Ailly  calls 
the  same  process  transabstantiation  from  the  terminos  ad  qaem.  See  in  next  Review 
his  explanation  of  terms :  **  Qoanim  posterior  est  substantia.*'  Also  on  **  obi  aHa 
res,"  the  supposition  at  the  end. 

*lliis  difficulty  the  Roman  church  has  never  been  able  to  dismiss.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if,  by  any  system  of  argumentation,  or  hypnotic  influence, 
or  species  of  magic,  their  teachers  could  have  induced  the  people  to  believe  that 
the  accidents  also  did  not  remain,  but  were  transubstantiatea  or  transacddentated, 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  do  it  Popular  superstition  and  credulity  have  often 
helped  them  out.  Sometimes  expedients  were  adopted  to  interest  the  imagina- 
tion by  descriptions  of  miraculous  appearances  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  of  an  infant, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharisL  Aquinas  labors  hard  to  reconcile  these  mir- 
aculous appearances  with  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  He  has  a  question 
(Summa  Theol.  Ill  Pars,  qu.  76,  art.  8^  on  the  point  "  Whether  when  in  this 
sacrament  there  appears  miraculously  flesn,  or  a  child,  the  body  of  Christ  be  truly 
there."  The  appearance,  he  says,  may  sometimes  be  explained  by  the  change 
taking  place  in  the  eye  of  the  indtvidud  who  beholds  it,  whilst  by  others  or  by 
the  same  person  at  another  time,  only  the  species  of  bread  b  seen.  And  3ret 
there  is  no  deception,  he  adds,  because  the  effect  is  divinely  produced,  in  order 
to  the  representation  of  tly  truth ;  quoting  Augustine  to  the  purport  that 
<*  when  a  fiction  refers  to  some  sig^iflcation,  it  is  not  a  falsehood,  but  a  figure  of 
the  truth."  But  he  admits  that  there  are  instances  also  of  the  miraculous  change 
being  external,  in  the  sacrament  itself,  and  concludes  that  the  change  takes  place 
in  some  of  the  accidents ;  in  the  color,  for  instance,  or  figure  of  the  consecrated 
bread,  while  the  dimensions  continue  the  same.  Neither  is  there  deception,  he 
contends  in  this  case ;  because  the  miraculous  apparition  is  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  under  the  sacrament.  7^ 
Biihop  of  Herefartts  Bampton  Lectures,     1832.  p.  536. 

In  Uie  Catechismus  ad  Parochos  the  direction  b  given  to  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, **  to  withdraw.the  minds  of  their  flocks,  as  much  as  possible,  from  attend- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  senses,  and  to  excite  their  contemplation  of  God's 
great  power."     Ibidem^  p.  73. 
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the  substance  no  less  than  in  the  accident* ;  especially,  since 
it  is  a  divine  operation,  and  pertains  to  an  omnipotent  power 
which  can  effect  just  as  much,  and  work  just  as  easily  in  sub- 
stance as  in  an  accident. 

But,  lest  we  philosophize  too  much — does  not  Chris! 
seem  to  have  repudiated  this  curiosity  beautifully  when  he  said 
of  the  wine  "Hicf  est  sanguis  meus"  instead  of  "Hoc  est  san- 
guis meus?"  And  still  more  effectually,  when  he  introduces 
the  noun  "cup"  in  "This  cup  of  the  new  testament  in  my 
blood."  Does  it  not  seem  plain  that  he  intended  to  keep  us 
in  the  simple  belief  that  his  blood  is  in  the  cup.  As  for  me, 
even  if  unable  to  reason  out  how  bread  is  Christ's  body,  I 
shall  nevertheless  make  my  mind  the  prisoner  of  obedience  to 
Christ.  And,  adhering  strictly  to  his  words.  I  firmly  believe 
not  only  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  the  bread,  but  also  that 
the  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ.  For,  these  his  words 
shall  protect  me :  "He  took  the  bread,  and  when  he 
had  given  thanks,  brake  it  and  said,  Take,  eat,  this 
(that  is  this  bread,  which  he  had  taken  and  broken) 
is  my  body."  So  Paul:  "Is  not  the  bread  which  we 
break  the  communion  (participatioj)  of  the  body  of  Christ?" 
He  does  not  say  it  is  in  the  bread ;  but  the  bread  itself  is  the 
communion  of  Christ's  body.  What  if  philosophy  does  not 
comprehend  this?  The  Holy  Spirit  is  greater  than  Aristotle. 
What  does  the  latter  know  of  their  transubstantiation — since, 
as  they  acknowledge,  their  whole  philosophy  falls  to  ruin  here? 

That  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  pronoun  "this"  (hoc)  refers 

*Peter  Lombard  has  the  sentence  (Bk.  IV.  Dist.  XI) :  **  After  the  consecra- 
lion  the.8iibstjuice  of  bread  and  wine  are  not  there,  althongh  the  species  remain  ; 
for  the  appearance  and  taste  are  present.  Whence,  one  ihtni^  is  seen^  another 
mmd€rsto0d,**  Emesti  (Oposcula.  p.  45)  says  the  last  statement  is  quoted  from 
a  Sermon  to  Neophytes  by  Augustine,  who  never  had  any  such  notion  as  tran- 
sabstantiatioD  in  uttering  it.  But  in  answer  to  the  supposable  question  of  a  neo- 
hpyte  who  might  ask,  **  How  can  the  bread  be  the  body  of  Christ,  since  he  is 
in  heaTen  ?'*  responds :  <*  These  are  said  to  be  sacraments  because  one  thing  is 
seen  in  them  and  another  understood.  What  is  seen  has  the  br>dily  appearance 
(speciem  corporalem) ;  what  is  understood  has  the  spiritual  fruit  (frnctum  spirit- 
aalem).  If  you  wish  to  understand  (intelligere)  the  body  of  Christ,  then  hear 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  to  believers :  *  You  are  the  body  of  Christ  and  his  mem- 
members.*     The  mystery  of  you  was  placed  on  the  Lord's  table,"  etc. 

tl*be  emphasis  here  is  on  the  masculine  gender  in  hie. 

^So  the  Valgate.    Codex  Bezae  has  "  communio." 
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to  "body"  (corpus)  is  indicated  by  correspondence  of  gender. 
But  in  Hebrew,  which  has  no  neuter  gender,  it  refers  to 
"bread"  (panem),  so  that  one  may  say  "Hic  est  corpus  meum," 
as  the  usage  of  the  language  and  the  general  sense  show — 
that  is,  the  subject  is  demonstrative  of  "bread"  and  not  of 
"body"  while  he  says,  "Hoc  est  corpus  meum.  Das  ist  mein 
Leib" — as  much  as  to  say  "This  bread  is  my  body." 

This  question  in  the  Sacrament  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  Incarnation.  No  transubstantiation  seems  requi- 
site for  the  bodily  indwelling  of  the  divine  nature,  so  that  the 
divinity  is  contained  under  the  accidents  of  the  human  nature. 
But,  each  nature  remains  complete  when  we  say :  "This  man 
is  God:  This  God  is  man."  And  if  philosophy  does  not 
comprehend  it,  faith  apprehends  it.  The  authority  of  God's 
Word  is  greater  than  the  standard  of  our  mental  capacity. 
So  in  the  sacrament.  For  the  presence  of  true  bread  and  wine 
a  transubstantiation  of  these  elements  is  not  required,  with  the 
result  that  Christ  is  contained  under  the  accidents.  But  by 
BOTH  REMAINING  TOGETHER  (UTROQUE  SIMUL 
MANENTE)*,  we  may  properly  say  "This  bread  is  my  body: 
This  wine  is  my  blood,"  and  conversely. 

Thus,  in  the  meantime,  I  shall  have  a  sense  of  honor  for 
the  integrity  of  God's  sacred  words,  and  I  will  not  suffer  any 
violence  to  be  done  them  by  man's  petty  reasonings,  or  to  be 
distorted  into  significations  altogether  foreign  to  themft 
Nevertheless,  I  grant  others  the  privilege  of  following  the 
opinion  which  was  determined  in  the  decretal  "Firmiter" ;  only, 
let  them  not  urge  us  to  accept  their  opinions  (as  I  said  before) 
for  articles  of  faith. 

So  far  Luther.     In  a  following  paper  we  turn  to  the  man 

who  set  him  thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Edwin  F.  Keever. 
Boston,  Mass.y  Dec,  ipoo. 

*Tbis  is  the  positive  statement  of  the  mode  Luther  accepts.  It  is  the  main 
point  of  all  he  derived  from  d*AiUy.  See  the  beginning  of  this  treatise.  The 
emphasis  is  the  translator's. 

fThis  is  the  trumpet  blast  of  the  Reformation.  The  same  note  was  heard 
before,  but  never  in  such  clear  and  positive  tones. 


Article  V. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  AND  RE- 
CENT  TREATMENTS   OF  THE   SUBJECT. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not  received  that  full,  clear,  and 
independent  treatment  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  doctrine 
of  God  the  Father,  or  that  of  God  the  Son,  and  to  other  great  tod 
in  the  theological  system.  The  Ancient  and  the  Mediaeval 
Church  did  not  give  independent  elaboration  to  this  doctrine, 
and  in  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  majority  of  our  modern 
dog^aticians  we  look  in  vain  for  a  full  and  inde- 
pendent formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
apart  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  from  that 
of  the  Church,  the  Means  of  Grace,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  salvation  to  the  heart  of  the  individual. 
Such  comprehensive  works  of  theological  reference  as  Her- 
zog's  Real-Encyclopaedic,  and  such  thorough  text-books  as 
Schmid's  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Lutheran  Church  do  not 
accord  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  any  leading  and  in- 
dependent treatment. 

In  the  early  time  of  Athanasius,  the  chief  conception  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  as  the  inspirer  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles.  In  Augustine's  day  the  significance  of  the  third 
person  of  the  Godhead  in  connection  with  doctrines  of  salva- 
tion and  grace  had  not  yet  become  fully  developed.  The  mid- 
dle-age teaching  regarded  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  inspirer  of 
the  church  and  the  clergy,  thus  making  the  church  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth  and  rendering  her  teaching^nfallible. 
Martin  Luther  was  the  first  to  open  a  view  into  the  full  and 
complete  way  of  salvation  which  is  the  especial  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  brouglit  about  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  grace  of  God  was  applied  to  the  hearts 
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of  men  through  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  only 
in  connection  with  the  Reformation  and  the  development  of 
Protestantism  and  with  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  grace 
that  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Comforter 
and  as  the  awakener  and  preserver  of  all  spiritual  life  in  the 
hearts  of  individual  believers  became  a  prominent  mode  of 
viewing  the  doctrine.  But  inasmuch  as  tfie  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  brought  into  greatest  prominence  in  the 
controversies  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  dogmaticians  of  the 
Church  did  not  pay  it  the  attention  which  they  gave  to  the 
many  other  parts  of  the  doctrinal  system 

The  great  projected  work  of  Kahnis,  of  which  only  the 
first  part  ever  was  published  (in  1847),  doubtless  because  of 
lack  of  encouragement  to  proceed,  on  Die  Lehre  vom  Heiligen 
Gcist  was  the  first  great  work  on  the  subject  in  German  theo- 
logical literature.  Of  this  work  Lechler*  says,  "The  scAt  sep- 
arate treatise  which  has  been  projected  on  a  really  profound 
and  broad  basis  of  investigation  came  to  a  standstill  with  its 
first  part.  Kahnis  had  certainly  in  his  possession  in  a  sur- 
prising measure  the  qualities  and  acquisitions  that  fitted  him 
to  come  forward  as  a  preparer  of  the  way  in  this  uncertain  and 
little  worthily  studied  subject,  and  had  set  before  himself  the 
purpose  of  investigating  this,  as  he  himself  called  it,  'extraor- 
dinarily neglected'  topic  at  once  on  its  Biblical,  ecclesiastical, 
historical,  and  dogmatic  sides.  His  exegetical  'foundation' 
moves  in  the  old  tracks.  Since  he  shared  essentially  the  sub- 
jective point  of  view  of  Schleiermacher  and  committed  the  final 
decision  to  the  determining  conceptions  of  philosophy,  in  spite 
of  many  remarkable  flashes  of  insight  into  the  Scriptures,  he 
remained  fixed  in  the  intellectualistic  and  ethical  mode  of  con- 
ceiving the  Holy  Ghost,  though  this  was  accompanied  by  many 
attempts  to  transcend  Schleiermacher,  but  without  the  attain- 
ing of  any  unitary  conception  and  without  any  effort  to  bring 
to  scriptdral  solution  the  burning  question  of  the  personality 
or  impersonality  of  the  Spirit."  Kahnis'  book  elaborates  the 
difference  between  the  Spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  spirit  of 

*Die  BibHtche  Lehre  vom  HeiligtH  Geist.    p.  22,  sq.  q. 
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heathenism  and  also  elucidates  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
the  H(dy  Spirit.  After  entering  upon  a  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  carries  the  latter  only  through  the 
earliest  fathers. 

In  the  year  1890  T.  H.  Meinhold,  stirred  by  the  ration- 
alistic views  of  the  Ritschlain  theology,  wrote  a  polemical  work 
on  Der  HeiUge  Geisi  und  Sein  Wirkcn  am  Eiuselen  Mensckm, 
mit  besonder  Bczielnmg  auf  Luther,  which  was  answered  in  1898 
in  a  work  of  R.OttOt  Die  Anschauung  vom  Heiligen  Geiste  bet  Im- 
ther.  In  1894  W.  Kelling  published  his  PneunuUologie.  But  it 
was  only  in  1899  that  theological  literature  was  enriched  by  a 
thoroughly  scholarly  and  comprehensive  historical  work  on 
this  great  subject,  in  K.  F.  Noesgen's  Geschichte  der  Lehre  vam 
Heiligen  Geiste.  The  work  of  Noesgen's  is  very  thorough. 
His  first  chapter  treats  of  the  inconspicuousness  of  the 
Western  Church  under  the  influence  of  the  Augustinian  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  ante-Nicene  period,  and  of  the 
reasons  therefor.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  ante-Arian  devel- 
opment of  the  doctrine  in  the  Oriental  Greek  Church,  and  ar- 
rives at  a  consideration  of  the  progress  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Western  Church  under  the  influence  of  the  Augustinian  doc- 
trine of  grace.  He  ends  his  first  book  with  a  discussion  of  the 
retirement  anew  of  this  doctrine  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  conse- 
quence of  the  complete  dominance  of  the  Roman  idea  of  the 
Church.  In  his  second  volume,  he  treats  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  post-reformation  period  of  the  Roman 
Church ;  of  the  new  elements  of  the  doctrine  introduced  by  Lu- 
ther, Melanchthon,  Brenz  and  Bucer;  of  Zwing^'s  and  Cal- 
vin's doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  of  the  various  tendencies 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  dogmatik  of  the  Reformed 
Church  and  its  influence  on  the  formation  of  Dutch  pietism ; 
of  the  attempt  at  renewing  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  pietists ;  of  the  doctrine  in  the  period  of  illu- 
mination and  the  domination  of  philosophy ;  of  the  doctrine  in 
the  hands  of  the  negative  theology  that  followed  Schleier- 
macher ;  of  the  efforts  of  the  mediating  sdhool  of  theology  in 
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connection  with  this  doctrine ;  of  the  work  of  the  confessional 
theology  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  connection  with  this  doc- 
trine ;  and  finally  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  the- 
ology of  Ritschl  and  his  followers. 

About  the  same  time  that  Noesgen's  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church  appeared,  another  work  on 
the  Biblical  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  published  by  Lech- 
ler*.  Lechler  has  divided  his  work  into  three  parts  and  while 
he  writes  from  a  Lutheran  point  of  view,  and  advocating  e.  g. 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  baptism,  he  has  allowed  philosophy, 
and  particularly  the  theosophic  thinking  of  Oetinger,  to  influ- 
ence his  work.  He  begins  by  discussing  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
Nature-Spirit  in  His  relation  to  primeval  matter,  to  the  vege- 
table and  animal,  and  to  man's  physical  and  mental  life.  In  a 
second  part,  Lechler  treats  of  the  Spirit  in  the  individual  Chris- 
tian and  in  the  Church.  In  a  third  part,  he  treats  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Spirit  in  the  Trinity.  In  his  first  part,  which 
dwells  particularly  on  the  Spirit's  creative  work  in  the  physical 
sphere,  water,  air  and  fire  are  found  to  be  the  three  Scriptural 
figures  of  speech  which  illustrate  the  Spirit's  operation  of 
grace.  In  the  second  part,  there  is  much  allusion  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture ;  and  in  the  last  part  the  personality  of  the 
Spirit  is  treated  at  length. 

Preceding  these  two  German  works  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  a  very  complete  treatment  of  the  whole  subject 
by  Abraham  Kuyper,  the  Dutch  theologian,  whose  large  book 
has  just  been  translated  into  excellent  English  under  the  title 
of  "The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit"t  and  published  by  the  Funk 
and  Wagnall  Co.  of  New  York.  The  book  is  preceded  by 
a  valuable  introductory  note  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  of 
Princeton. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  and  consistently  Calvinistic  from 

*Die  bihHsche  Lekrt  vom  heiHgen  Get  t  von  D,  Th  et  Ph.  Karl  v.  Lechter, 
GUtersiok:  Bertelsmann, 

\Tke  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  By  Abraham  Kuyper,  D.  D.,  LL,  D.,  Pro- 
fassor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  University  of  Amsterdam.  Translated  from 
the  Dutch  with  explanatoiy  notes  by  Reverend  Henri  De  Vries,  with  an  introdac- 
tion  by  Prof.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminaiy.    Fonk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York  and  London,  1900. 
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beginning  to  end.  Dr.  Kuyper  is  a  reviver  and  a  freshener 
of  the  doctrines  found  in  the  symbols  of  the  Reformed  Church 
and  considers  it  his  life-work  to  so  expound  the  Scriptures  to 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  as  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
position  of  the  Reformed  s)rmbols,  applying  and  developing 
them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  commend  themselves  to  mod- 
em thought  and  to  the  conscience  of  to-day.  He  is  thorough- 
ly modem  in  his  form  and  method,  and  thoroughly  orthodox 
in  matter  and  foundations.  One  is  surprised  in  reading  his 
works,  to  find  how  foreign  and  even  non-existent  the  critical 
conclusions  of  a  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  are  for  him.  He 
has  been  the  editor  of  a  religious  weekly  for  more  than  twenty 
years  and  through  its  columns  has  become  the  teacher  to  a 
large  number  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  and  has  led 
them  to  look  to  the  old  foundations  for  strength. 

Kuyper  is  particularly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
everywhere  contending  against  the  dark  s^hadow  of  Methodism 
as  an  unhealthy  subjective  system. 

Fidelity  to  the  Reformed  confessions  is  a  conspicuous 
mark  of  this  work,  and  the  Reformed  keynote  sings  its  rhyth- 
mic way  through  every  page.  Already  in  the  introductoiy 
note.  Dr.  Warfield,  of  Princeton,  points  out  that  the  larger  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  peculi- 
arly and  entirely  a  product  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Dr. 
Warfield  maintains  that  the  development  of  the  round  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  amid  the  throes  of  the  centuries  has  run  through 
a  consistent  and  logical  course,  beginning  first  with  the  doc- 
trine of  God,  and  then  proceeding  to  that  of  Christ,  of  sin,  of 
justification  and  of  the  application  of  redemption.  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  he  says  that  the  latter  subject  could  not  be 
solidly  investigated  until  the  basis  had  been  laid  for  it  in  as- 
similation of  the  preceding  topics. 

"We  have  connected  the  great  names  of  Athanasius  and 
his  worthy  successors  who  fought  out  the  Christological  dis- 
putes, of  Augustine  and  of  Anselm,  with  the  precedent  stages 
of  this  development.  It  was  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation 
who  were  called  on  to  add  the  capstone  to  the  stmcture  by 
working  out  the  facts  as  to  the  application  of  redemption  to 
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the  soul  of  naa  throtigh  die  H0I7  Spirit.  Some  elements  of 
tbe  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  are  indeed  implicated  in  earlier  dis- 
ccssions.  For  example,  the  deity  and  personality  of  the 
Spirit — the  whole  doctrine  of  His  person — was  a  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  this  accordingly  became  a  topic 
for  eariy  debate,  and  patristic  literature  is  rich  in  discttssioos 
of  it.  The  authority  of  Scripture  was  fundamental  to  the 
whole  doctrinal  discussion,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles  by  the  Spirit  was  therefore  as- 
serted from  the  beginning  with  great  emphasis.  In  the  de- 
termination of  man's  need  in  the  Pelagian  controversy  mudi 
was  necessarily  determined  about  'Grace' — its  necessity,  its  pre- 
eminence. Its  efficacy,  its  indefectibility — and  in  this  much  was 
anticipated  of  what  was  afterward  to  be  more  orderly  develop- 
ed in  the  doctrine  of  the  interior  work  of  the  Spirit;  and  ac- 
cordingly there  is  much  in  Augustine  which  preadumbrates 
the  determination  of  later  times.  But  even  in  Augustine  there 
IS  a  vagueness  and  tentativeness  in  the  treatment  of  these  top- 
ics which  advises  us  that  while  the  facts  relatively  to  man  and 
Iiis  needs  and  the  methods  of  God*s  working  upon  him  to  sal- 
vation are  firmly  grasped,  these  same  facts  relatively  to  the 
personal  activities  of  the  Spirit  as  yet  await  their  full  assimi- 
lation. Another  step  had  yet  to  be  taken :  the  Church  needed 
10  wait  yet  for  Anselm  to  set  on  foot  the  final  determination  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  atonement ;  and  only  when  time  had 
been  given  for  its  assimilation,  at  length  men's  minds  were 
able  to  take  the  final  step.  Then  Luther  rose  to  proclaim  jus- 
tification by  faith,  and  Calvin  to  set  forth  with  his  marvdous 
balance  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  apply- 
ing salvation  to  the  soul.  In  this  matter,  too,  the  fulness  of 
the  times  needed  to  be  waited  for ;  and  when  the  fulness  of  the 
times  came  the  men  were  ready  for  their  task  and  the  Churdi 
was  ready  for  their  work.  And  in  this  collocation  we  find  a 
portion  of  the  secret  of  the  immense  upheaval  of  the  Refor- 
mation." 

"Stated  in  its  sharpest  form,"  says  Dr.  Warfidd,  "the  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
an  exdusivdy  Reformation  doctriiK,  more  particularly  a  Re- 
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{ormed  doetriae,  and  more  parttcularly  still  a  Puritan  doetruic. 
Wherever  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation  have 
gone,,  k  has  gone ;  but  it  has  come  to  its  full  rights  only  among 
the  reformed  Churches. . .  Indeed  it  is  possible  to  be  more  pre- 
cise stilL  The  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  S|Hrit  is  a 
gift  frocn  John  Calvin  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  to  John 
Catvin  that  we  owe  the  first  formulation  of  the  doctrine ;  be 
hiaisdf  gave  it  a  very  rich  statement,  devek^ng  it  especially 
m  the  broad  departments  of  'Common  grace/  'Regeneration' 
and  'the  Witness  of  the  Spirit' ;  and  it  is  among  his  spiritual 
descendants  only  that  it  has  to  this  day  received  any  adequate 
attention  in  the  churches."  Dr.  Wariield  points  out  that  the 
Roman  Church  was  impervious  to  this  newly  formulated  doc- 
trine because  of  the  sacerdotal  tendency  intrenched  in  it.  To 
the  Mediaeval  Church  the  church  was  the  depository  of  grace, 
the  sacraments  were  the  indispensable  vehicles  of  grace,  and 
the  administration  of  it  lay  in  the  hands  of  human  agents. 
Wherever  this  sacramentarianism  went,  it  tended  so  far  to  disr 
tract  men's  attention  from  the  Spirit  of  God  and  focus  it  oa  the 
media  of  His  work ;  and  wherever  it  has  intrenched  itself,  there 
the  study  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  has  acccMrdingly  more  or 
less  languished.  It  is  easy  indeed  to  see  that  the  Spirit  stands 
behind  the  sacraments  and  is  operative  in  the  sacraments ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sacraments  tend«  in  all  such  cases,,  to 
absorb  the  attention,  and  the  theoretical  explanations  of  their 
efficacy  as  vested  in  the  Spirit's  energy  tend  to  pass  out  of  the 
vivid  interest  of  men." 

Dr.  Warfield  thinks  that  the  libertarian  or  semi-pdagian 
tendency  also  interfered  with  die  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  first  in  the  Lutheran  and  afterward  also  in 
the  Reformed  Church.  We  do  not  see  the  applicability  of 
this  latter  statement,  even  as  it  is  fully  explained  by  Dr.  War- 
field,  to  the  doctrinal  development  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  semi-pelagian  tendency  that  appeared  in  the  Reformed 
Church  arose  from  grounds  which  were  not  found  in  the  Lu- 
theran Churclu  and  any  parallelism  between  the  two  churches 
on  this  point,  or  any  marked  relation  in  the  Lodieran  C&urch 
between  a  libertarian  tendency  and  a  lack  of  the  development 
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of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  apparent  from  our 
point  of  view.    On  the  other  hand,  the  first  statement  of  Dr. 
Warfield,  viz.,  that  the  Sacraments  and  the  Word  of  God,  as 
means  of  g^ace,  tend  to  absorb  so  much  attention,  that  they 
become  of  more  importance  to  the  investigating  mind  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  per  se  and  apart  from  the  means 
of  its  operation,  is  quite  applicable  to  the  Lutheran  Church, 
though  not  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  applies  to  the  for- 
mal and  external  sacramentarianism  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  Lutheran  Church  certainly  has  laid  all  stress  on  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  Sacraments  as  the  regular  means  by  which  the 
Spirit  operates.        A  careful  examination  of  the  theological 
writings  of  Luther  and  of  our  Lutheran  confessions  will  show 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  work  are  conceived  of  as  being  in 
connection  with  the  means  of  grace;  and  will  show  further 
that  the  Church  regards  no  leading  treatment  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  apart  from  this  means  of  grace  as  being 
without  some  suspicion.    It  is  quite  true  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  does  not  provide  for  an  open,  free,  and  independent 
treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  apait  from  the 
connection  with  the  means  of  grace.      But  it  believes  that 
safety  lies  in  that  very  fact.    The  presence  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  the  means  of  grace  is  surely  revealed. 
Any  discussion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  per  se  and  apart  from  the 
specific  agencies  which  have  been  divinely  ordained  as  the 
channels  through  which  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
to  be  conducted,  will  partake  more  or  less  of  a  speculative 
character.    And  the  work  of  Prof.  Kuyper,  which  would  be 
an  impossibility  without  its  inwoven  speculative  elements,  is  in 
itself  a  justification  of  the  more  narrow  position  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  on  this  point  in  view  of  our  lack  of  revealed  knowledge 
in  the  wider  sphere  which  Dr.  Kuyper  and  other  Reformed 
theologians  have  attempted  to  enter  and  discuss. 

Though  Dr.  Warfield  agrees  with  Dr.  Kuyper  in  assign- 
ing the  leading  place  to  John  Owens'  three  works  on  the  Holy 
Spirit,  published  in  1674,  1682,  1693,  yet  he  by  no  means  en- 
dorses Kuyper's  view  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
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received  scant  treatment  in  Protestant  systematic  theology. 
Dr.  Warfield  points  to  the  Puritan  Church  as  being  exceeding- 
ly rich  in  works  of  this  kind.  He  says,  "It  is  the  happiness  of 
the  ReformedChristians  of  English  speech  that  they  are  heirs 
of  what  must  in  all  fairness  be  spoken  of  as  an  immense  liter- 
ature upon  this  great  topic.  John  Owens*  book  did  not  stand 
done  in  his  day  and  generation,  but  was  rather  merely  sjrmp- 
tomatic  of  the  engrossment  of  the  theological  thought  of  the 
circle  of  which  he  was  a  great  ornament.  Thomas  Goodwin's 
treatise  on  'The  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Our  Salvation' 
is  well  worthy  of  a  place  by  its  side ;  and  it  is  only  the  truth  to 
say  that  Puritan  thought  was  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
loving  study  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  .  .  of  which  such 
treatises  as  those  of  Charnock  and  Swinnerton  on  'Regenera- 
tion' are  only  the  best-known  examples  among  a  multitude 
which  have  fallen  out  of  memory  in  the  lapse  of  years."  Dr. 
Warfield  traces  the  course  of  the  study  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
Calvin  to  the  Puritans,  from  the  Puritans  to  their  spiritual  de- 
scendants, such  as  the  Free  Church  of  the  Disruption  era,  and 
to  the  present-day  Dutch  contestants  for  the  treasures  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  of  which  Dr.  Kuyper  is  one.  Among  these 
modem  heirs  in  the  non-conformist  line  of  writers,  he  proper- 
ly includes  James  Buchanan  on  *'The  Office  and  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,''  George  Smeaton  on  **The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spint:*  A.  J.  Gordon's  ''The  Ministry  of  the  Spirit;'  J.  E.  Cum- 
mings'  ''Through  the  Eternal  Spirit;'  H.  C.  G.  Moule's  "  Veni 
Creator;'  Redford's  "  Vox  Dei;'  Robson's  "The  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Paraclete;'  Vaughn's  "  The  Gifts  of  the  Spirtt"  But  he  fails 
to  mention  a  number  of  important  English  treatises  that  do  not 
emanate  from  Puritan  sources  and  that  do  not  entirely  support 
his  theory  of  an  exclusive  Puritan  heritage  in  this  matter. 
There  arc,  for  instance,  Bishop  Heber's  "Personality  and  Offices 
of  the  Comforter;'  Hare's  "Mission  of  the  Comforter;'  Bishop 
Moberly's  "Administration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Body  of 
Christ;'  Bishop  Webb's  "Person  and  Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit;' 
Archbishop  Benson's  "  The  Seven  Gifts;'  and  others. 

Coming  now  to  an  actual  consideration  of  Dr.  Kuyper's 
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magnificent  and  extended  treatise,  it  is  easy  to  discern,  and  we 
have  already  alluded  to,  its  fundamental  note.  And  with  this 
note  we  take  issue.  From  beginning  to  end  its  leading  idea 
is  "That  all  things  must  be  measured  by  the  glory  of  God." 
The  eternal  counsel  of  God  and  the  final  destiny  of  Grod's  cre- 
ation merging  into  his  ultimate  glory,  are  the  supreme  theo- 
logical principals.  To  these  principles  redemption  and  the  love 
of  God  are  subordinate.  This  position  is  the  essence  of  the 
historic  Reformed  doctrine.  While  formally  tiiis  fundamental 
view-point  has  great  force,  and  gives  wonderful  breadth  and 
sublimity  to  the  Reformed  doctrine  and  philosophy,  and  accel- 
eration of  ethical  impetus  to  its  activity,  yet  substaniially  the 
Lutheran  position  is  the  deeper,  higher,  and  greater.  When 
we  come  to  look  at  the  matter  not  formally  but  intensively, 
God's  Love  is  greater  than  His  World  or  His  Qory,  or — to 
view-point  has  great  force,  and  gives  wonderful  breadth  and 
the  really  dominating  element  in  His  Glory.  The  difference 
t>etween  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  standpoint  is  at  bottom 
a  difference  between  intellect  and  heart;  and  without  in  any 
wise  seeming  to  be  derogatory  to  the  intellect,  counsel,  and 
purposes  of  the  Almighty  God,  Scripture  certainly  emphasizes 
His  mercy.  His  long  suffering.  His  tenderness  and  the  per- 
sonal relationship  realized  in  redemption  between  the  sinner 
and  Himself  as  the  main  aspect  in  which  He  is  to  be  viewed. 
Faith,  Sight,  Hope,  each  of  these  is  great.  But  the  greatest  of 
all  is  Charity.  In  the  divine  Word  this  one  fact  in  the  nature 
of  God  stands  out  more  clearly,  more  definitely,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  more  central  to  us  than  all  others.  Grod  sending 
bis  Son  after  the  sdieep  lost  in  the  wilderness ;  Grod  rejoicing 
fiiore  over  one  sinner  that  repents  than  over  the  ninety-nine  just 
persons ;  God  welcoming  the  Prodigal  back ;  is  not  merely  an 
incident  by  the  way  in  the  progress  of  the  develc^ment  of  the 
Divine  wiU  toward  the  final  consummation  of  all.  But  it  is 
potentially  and  actually  a  crowning  element  of  His  activity; 
and  the  response  to  it  is  the  highest  flowering  of  his  creation. 
The  return  of  the  Prodigal  was  important  not  merdy  as  coctt- 
tfie  Father's  fanuly  and  as  filling  out  to  perfeetion  the 
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affamrs  and  estate  of  the  Father;  or  as  restoration  of  a  com- 
plete harmony  to  an  otherwise  broken  whole;  but  it  was  in 
itself  the  centre  and  culmination  of  that  Father's  deepest  life. 
All  other  matters  of  estate,  heritage,  fulfilment  of  original 
plans,  family  glory,  were  beneath  this  great  central  outburst 
of  the  Father's  heart. 

The  deepest,  highest,  most  glorious,  and  most  complete 
utterance  concerning  the  whole  Divine  life,  both  in  its  eternal 
counsel,  in  its  work  of  creation,  redemption,  and  sanctiiica- 
tion,  and  in  its  glory  at  the  final  consummation,  is  the  word : 
God  is  love.  The  final  song  in  heaven  is  not  the  song  of  Cre- 
ation, when  tlie  morning  stars  gave  glory  to  God;  nor  even 
the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  incarnation  when  His  glory  was 
recognized  as  in  the  act  of  redeeming  love,  but  it  will  be  the 
song  of  the  Lamb,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  re- 
ceive power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom;  and  strength,  and 
honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 

Coming  now  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  contents  of 
Dr.Kuyper's  large  treatise^  we  find  that  he  divides  it  into  three 
volumes.  In  the  first  volume  he  considers  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  creation  and  recreation.  Also,  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  Old  Testament  Scripture,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Incama- 
Holy  Spirit  in  creation  and  re-creation.  Also,  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  Hc4y  Spirit  in  Apostolic  Inspiration,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Under  the  topic  of  Inspiration  Dr.  Kuyper  asserts  very 
strongly  that  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  are  not  to  be 
considered  together.  He  says,  ''Nothing  has  contributed 
more  to  undermine  faith  in  the  Scripture  than  the  unhistoric 
and  unnatural  practice  of  considering  the  Scripture  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  at  the  same  time.  The  Old  Testament 
appeared  first ;  then  came  the  Word  in  the  flesh ;  and  only  af- 
ter that  the  Scripture  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  study  of 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  same  order  ought  to  be  ob- 
served. Before  we  speak  of  His  work  in  the  Incarnation  the 
sBspintion  of  the  New  Testament  may  not  even  be  mentioned. 


■ 
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And  until  the  Incarnation,  there  existed  no  other  Scripture 
than  the  Old  Testament." 

The  lack  of  a  truly  critical  and  even  solid  scientific  foot 
ing  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  shown  by  the  statements  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  it  will  be  noticed  are  very  dogmatical, 
though  their  substantiation  as  here  given  by  the  author  is 
somewhat  lean  and  slender:  "The  practice  of  writing  dates 
back  to  remote  antiquity,  preceded,  however,  by  the  pre- 
servation of  the  verbal  tradition  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is 
evident  from  the  narrative  of  the  Creation.  Noted  physicists 
like  Agassiz,  Dana,  Guyot,  and  others  have  openly  declared 
that  the  narrative  of  the  Creation  recorded  many  centuries  ago 
reveals  what  so  far  no  man  could  know  of  himself,  and  what  at  ! 

the  present  time  is  only  partly  revealed  by  the  study  of  geolo- 
gy. Hence  [sic]  the  narrative  of  the  Creation  is  not  myth,  but 
history.      The  events  took  place  as  recorded  in  the  opening  j 

chapters  of  Genesis.    The  Creator  Himself  must  have  conwnu-  \ 

nicated  them  to  men.  From  Adam  to  the  time  when  writing 
was  invented  the  remembrance  of  this  communication  must  ; 

have  been  preserved  correctly." 

We  do  not  see  how  Prof.  Kuyper  avoids  self-contradic- 
tion in  his  dicta  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  given  on 
pages  191-194.  He  prefers  the  yoke  of  Rome  ten  times  to  that 
of  individualistic  sctwlars,  and  really  rails  at  a  professional 
Theological  exegesis  (pp.  191,  192).  And  yet  on  the  other 
hand  he  says  ^'Scriptural  research  must  ever  be  free."  His 
one  valid  point  in  this  connection  is  the  implication  that  schol- 
arship must  not  be  independent  of  the  churches  and  has  not 
purely  individualistic  rights. 

In  speaking  of  the  diflRcult  matter  of  spiritual  gifts,  his 
divisions  are  very  fine.  But  he  stands  out  boldly  ''against  the 
loolish  notion  that  for  eighteen  centuries  the  Church  has  re- 
ceived no  gifts  whatever."  "The  Church  of  to-day  is  the 
same  as  in  the  day  of  the  Apostles."  All  the  more  pity  that 
he  gives  such  short  shift  to  any  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of  healing  the  sick,  and  of 
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treating  nervous  and  psychological  diseases,  are  still  operative 
to-day.  We  have  read  not  only  his  37th  but  his  28th  section 
(to  which  he  refers)  and  we  do  not  see  much  more  than  avoid- 
ance of  treatment  on  this  great  subject. 

In  Dr.  Kuyper's  second  volume.  The  Sinner  To  Be 
Wrought  Upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  concomitant  sub- 
jects of  Preparatory  Grace,  Regeneration,  Calling  and  Repent- 
ance and  Justification  are  dealt  with.  In  speaking  of  Prepar- 
atory Grace,  Dr.  Kuyper  says,  that  "Methodism  neglects  it 
and  orthodoxy  abuses  it."  The  subject  is  treated  in  an  un- 
conventional way.  He  sees  correctly  that  on  Reformed  prin- 
ciples, "The  confession  of  election  and  foreordination  is  es- 
sentially the  recognition  of  a  grace  active  long  before  the 
hour  of  conversion."  "It  cannot  be  denied  that  God's  care 
for  His  elect  does  not  begin  at  an  arbitrary  moment,  but  is 
interwoven  with  their  whole  existence,  including  their  con- 
ception and  even  before  their  conception." 

Dr.  Kuyper's  third  volume  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  three  great  topics  of  Sanctification,  Love  and  Prayer. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  method  of  the  au- 
thor is  to  deal  with  his  subject  under  a  very  full  and  satisfac- 
tory order  of  topics,  each  of  which  is  treated  briefly,  generally 
with  reference  to  some  appropriate  Scripture  passage,  in  a 
philosophical  and  partly  doctrinal  way,  with  marked  paranetic 
tendencies  often  without  any  very  wide  insight  into  the  com- 
mon consent  of  Scripture  on  the  point  under  discussion,  and 
with  little  alkision  to  the  historical  development  of  dogmas  on 
the  point.  There  is  also  a  noticeable  tendency  to  give  certain 
loci  e.  g.  that  of  Faith  a  full  development  on  their  own  inde- 
pendent basis,  and  without  strictly  confining  what  is  said  to  a 
discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  locus  under  consideration  to 
the  real  subject  of  the  book,  viz.  the  zvork  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  this  work  of  Dr.  Kuyper,  we  have  a  treatise  indeed, 
beautiful  in  its  tropical  fulness,  and  eloquence ;  reading  easily 
and  with  satisfaction;  the  great  doctrines  in  this  department 
becoming  radiant  with  life  and  power.  This  effort  is  not 
merelv  a  series  of  insights  or  a  bundle  of  outlines.    Neither 
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is  it  a  line  of  investigaticvis,.  or  a  fiiass  o{  grsauaiaticsi  or  4oo- 
trinal  commentary  and  examination ;  but  it  is  a  fuIT-bofii  ma- 
tm'e  and  complete  development  of  the  whole  sobject. 

Yet  here  also  is  the  weakness  of  the  work.  The  woi*k, 
in  style,  is  ahnost  a  series  of  topka)  sermons,  with  an  appro- 
priate text  as  a  motto,  and  with  a  doctrinal  Mne  of  devek>p- 
ment  that  is  drawn  in  all  freencss  and  freshness  from  standard 
confessional  loci,  bnt  is  not  sufficiently  deduced  Irom  Scripmre 
and  fortified  by  Scripture.  The  Scripture  quoted  tbronghoni. 
Is  assumed  to  possess  the  meaning  it  holds  to  the  popufor 
mind,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  get  at  the  actual  bottoftt, 
even  of  obscure  Old  Testament  passages  used  as  motto-^texts, 
by  any  exegetical  method.  In  so  far  the  work  certainty  is  not 
scientific.  It  appeals  with  great  force  to  the  reader,  in  spite 
of  this  lack^  through  the  power  and  solidity  of  the  develop- 
ment of  its  thought. 

A  work  on  this  subject  as  full  and  masterly  in  presentation 
on  the  basis  of  the  Lutheran  doctrinal  teaching  as  Dr.  Kuy- 
per's  is  from  the  Reformed  point  of  view,  and  with  a  proper 
perspective  to^'ard  the  historical  bearings  and  the  line  of  de- 
velopment in  the  Christian  Church  would  be  of  great  value. 

Theodore  E.  Schmaur. 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  January,  rpoi. 


Article  VI. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  INDIA. 

Part  II. 

Ib  an  article  in  the  October  Review,  the  writer  has  ex- 
asnined  four  of  the  six  systems  of  Indian  philosophy,  viz.,  I,  a. 
Nyaya,  I,  b.  Vaiseshika,  II,  a.  Sankhya,  II,  b.  Yoga.  There 
still  remain  for  our  inspection  the  Vedanta  and  the  Mimansa 
5yatcms. 

III.  a.    Vedanta  System. 

§  J.     The  Author, 

Badarayana  (Veda-Vyasa),  the  founder  of  the  Vedanta 
school,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  on  a  sand-bank  of  the  river 
Jumna.  As  the  arranger  of  the  Vedas  he  received  his  name. 
He  is  described,  in  Hindu  writings,  as  a  very  tall  man,  of  a 
dark  complexion,  wearing  a  tiger's  skin  and  having  his  hair 
lied  around  his  head  like  a  turban^  which  was  said  to  have 
been  changed  to  the  colour  of  gold  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Besides  compiling  and  arranging  the  Vedas,  he  is  held  to  have 
written  the  eighteen  Puranas,  the  eighteen  Upa-Puranas,  the 
Kalpa  Purana,  the  Maha-Bhagavata,  the  Devi-Bhagavata,  the 
Ekamra-Purana,  the  Vedanta  Darsana  and  the  Maha-Bharata. 

It  is  said  that  he  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  Vedas  and 
Puranas  by  the  favour  of  Vishnu,  without  study,  and-  that  he 
wrote  the  Bhagavata  from  the  instruction  of  Narada.  It  is 
said  that  he  received  the  contents  of  the  Vedanta  Darsana  from 
the  discourses  addressed  by  Krushna  to  Arjunu,  recorded  in 
the  Bha^vad  Gita,  a  part  of  the  Bhisma  chapter  of  the  Ma- 
habharata. 

The  Vedanta  Sutra  consists  of  595  verses,  which  are  di- 
vided into  four  parts. 


*N.  B. — Accent  not  avulable. 
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§  2,    Doctrines  of  the  System. 

The  best  idea  we  can  form  of  God  is  that  he  is  light  or 
glory.  At  the  same  time  Veda  Vyasa  maintained  that  God  is 
a  spirit,  without  passions  separate  from  matter.  He  is  pure 
wisdom  and  happiness ;  one  without  a  second,  everlasting,  in- 
comprehensible and  unchangeable.  After  describing  all 
modes  of  existence,  he  is  that  which  in  none  of  these.  The  un- 
iverse is  formed  of  five  elements,  viz :  air,  fire,  water,  earth  and 
ether.  The  world  being  destitute  of  life,  is  liable  to  dissolu- 
tion. God  himself  is  the  sole  possessor  of  life  and  thus  one 
spirit  pervades  the  whole  animated  creation.  Deliverance 
from  matter  or  return  to  God  (re-absorption  in  the  divine 
spirit)  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner : 

First  the  whole  of  the  Veda  must  have  been  read.    The  i 

devotee  must  renounce  everything  forbidden  in  the  Sastras. 
He  purifies  himself  by  the  performance  of  daily  devotions,  by 
atonements  and  divine  contemplation,  by  doing  good  for  oth- 
ers, etc.  He  must  learn  to  know  the  value  of  that  which  is 
transitory^  unchangeable  and  eternal ;  must  gain  the  complete 
mastery  over  all  his  sensual  organs.  By  the  power  of  these 
meditations  and  austerities,  the  soul  will  leave  the  body 
through  the  basilar  suture,  and  ascend  to  heaven  of  Agni  (god 

of  fire)  until  he  arrives  at  the  abode  of  Varuna,  where  he  obtains 
an  aerial  body  called  Ativahika.  Having  ascended  the  heaven 
of  Brahma  and  having  aspirated  hundred  years  of  Brahma  the 
devotee,  like  Brahma,  will  obtain  the  same  state  of  felicity. 
The  one  supreme  spirit  into  which  the  human  spirit  (soul)  is 
dissolved  is  '^knowledge"  (jnana).     It  is  without  any  object. 

In  some  respect  this  system  is  the  most  important  of  the 
six  orthodox  systems,  from  its  closer  conformity  to  the 
Pantheistic  doctrines  propounded  in  the  Upanishads,  on 
which  it  professes  to  be  founded.  It  is  also  well  adapted  to 
the  habits  of  thought  common  among  thinking  and  educated 
Hindus.  Chandagya  Upanishad  (III.,  14)  *all  this  universe 
indeed  is  Brahma.  From  him  does  it  proceed ;  into  him  it  is 
dissolved.'  The  doctrine  of  this  school  is  called  non-dualism 
(Advaita),  hence  the  Vedantists  are  called  Advaitists. 

*N.  B. — Accent  not  available. 
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Remark. — ^The  name  Brahma  is  derived  from  the  root 
bruh  or  vnih,  to  grow  and  expand,  and  means,  therefore,  liter- 
ally the  one  essence  which  grows  or  expands.  Vruksha,  "a 
tree,"  is  from  the  same  root.  Such  a  creed  really  implies  that 
the  world  is  all  Maya,  "a  mere  illusion."  But  it  must  be 
stated  that  in  many  points  this  system  agrees  with  Sankhya. 

Aristotle's  idea  of  God  is  much  higlier  than  the  Vedanta's 
conception,  because  he  holds  that  the  essence  of  God  is  love, 
manifested  in  eternal  energy,  the  final  cause  of  this  energy  be- 
ing the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  Again  Aristotle  warns 
his  disciples  against  regarding  God's  nature  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  own  subjectivity.  With  this  true  Christian 
philosophy  agrees. 

b.     The  Pun^a  Mimansa. 

§  I.    The  Author. 

The  founder  of  this  school  was  Jaimini,  of  whom  very  lit- 
tle is  known.  He  was  born  at  Dwaita-vana.  He  is  describ- 
ed as  a  short  man,  of  light  complexion,  wearing  the  dress  of  a 
mendicant  and  living  at  Milavata-mula.  His  father,  Sha- 
kalayana,  was  author  of  a  Sanscrit  dictionary  and  his  son 
Kridti  wrote  certain  verses  in  the  Devi-Bhagavata.  The  au- 
thor should  not  be  identified  with  the  Jaimini  of  South  India, 
who  rendered  the  free  translation  of  the  Aswamedhika,  and 
who  lived  about  the  thirteenth  century. 

§    Doctrines  of  the  System. 

This  system  is  founded  on  the  Upanishads  like  the  Ve- 

danta  but  exclusively  on  the  Brahana.  It  is  ritualism  and 
philosophy  that  we  find  in  the  Mimansa  system.  It  con- 
cerns itself  only  with  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  ritual 
of  the  Veda  and  the  solution  of  doubt  and  discrepancies  in  re- 
gard to  Vedic  texts  caused  by  the  discordant  explanations  of 
opposite  schools.  The  main  design  of  the  whole  system  ap- 
pears to  be  to  create  a  god  of  ritualism.  The  Veda  is  every- 
thing; the  supreme  Being  might  exist  but  was  not  necessary. 

God  is  worshipped  only  through  the  incantations  of  the 
Vedas.     The  Vedas  is  imcreated  and  the  very  word  of  the 

*N.  B. — Accent  not  available. 
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Veda  is  unchangeable.  The  doctrine  of  total  destruction  of 
the  universe  is  to  be  rejected.  "Idols*^  are  only  to  be  worship- 
ped! as  aiding  the  mind  of  worshipper.  Greatest  importance 
has  to  be  laid  on  the  firm  belief  in  the  Vedas.  Sounds  and 
5ymbob  have  also  great  value  as  they  teach  the  mystical 
truth. 

Religion  is  what  secures  real  happiness.  In  obedi- 
ence to  Vidhi,  the  law  of  God,  men  should  fulfill  the  duties  of 
religion.  There  are  five  modes  of  ascertaining  the  conunand 
of  God: 

1.  The  subject  to  be  discussed  is  brought  forward. 

2.  Questions  respected  it  are  stated.  j 

3.  Objections  are  started.  i 

4.  Replies  to  the  objections  are  given. 

5.  The  question  is  decided. 

He  who  acts  according  to  the  decision  fulfils  his  religious 
duty. 

Manus'  Code  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  holy  canon  for  relig- 
ious law. 

Other  Systems  of  Hindu  Philosophy. 

Although  the  Hindu  philosophy  is  commonly  said  to  be 
comprised  in  the  six  Darsanas  or  orthodox  systems,  wc 
should  mention  that  several  other  irregular  systems  and  eclec- 
tic schools  have  existed  in  India. 

a.    Sarva  Sangraha, 
Written  by  Madhava.      His  work  treats  of  fifteen  philos- 
ophical systems: 

1.  Carvaka.  9.     Rasesvarad. 

2.  Bauddhad.  10.    Aulukyad. 

3.  Arhatad.  11.    Akshapadad. 

4.  Ramanujad.  12.    Jaiminid. 

5.  Puma-prajnad.  13.    Paininid. 

6.  Nakulisa-pasupatad.  14.     Sankhyad. 

7.  Saivad.  15.    Patanjalad. 

8.  Pratyabhijnad. 

The  Vedanta  is  not  included  here.  The  third  (Arhatad)  is 
the  system  of  the  Jainas  or  Jains.  Ramanuja,  the  founder  of 
the  fourth,  was  a  Vaishmava  Reformer,  who  lived  about  the 

*N.  B. — Accent  not  available. 
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middle  of  the  I2th  century.  The  fifth  is  the  doctrine  ox 
Anandatirtha  sumamed  Madhvacarya.  The  sixth  is  a  branch 
of  the  Mahasvaras.  The  eighth  is  like  the  sixth  but  more 
pantheistic.  The  tenth  is  the  Vaiseshika  of  Kanada,  describ- 
ed above  among  the  orthodox  systems. 

b.     The  Carvakas, 

The  Pyrrho  and  Epicurus  of  India  seem  to  be  heretical 
materialistic  schools.  The  Carvakas  or  Lokayatas  admit  onlv 
four  Tattvas  or  eternal  principles,  viz :  earth,  air,  fire  and  wa- 
ter, from  which  everything  is  produced  without  Adrushta,  the 
unseen  power  of  the  supreme  spirit. 

c.    The  Bhagavad-Gita. 

This  is  an  eclectic  school  of  which  the  real  author  is  not 
known.  Although  the  Gita  is  put  into  the  Mahabharata  it  is 
quite  independent  of  the  great  epic.  Its  time  of  origin  and  the 
main  thought  of  the  Gita  proves  it  to  be  out  of  place  in  the 
Mahabharata.  The  author  was  probably  a  Brahman  and 
nominally  a  Vaishnava,  but  really  a  philosopher.  Perhaps  he 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  of  our  era,  but  some  place 
him  2-4  centuries  later.  Finding  no  rest  for  his  spirit  in  any 
one  system  of  philosophy,  as  commonly  held  in  his  own 
time,  much  less  in  the  corrupt  Brahmanism  which  surrounded 
him,  he  was  led  to  make  a  selection  from  the  various  schools 
of  rationalistic  and  dogmatic  thought  so  as  to  construct  a  com- 
posite theory  of  his  own  (Indian  Wisdom,  by  Monier  William, 
p.  135).  Besides  reviewing  the  Sankhya  Yoga  Vedanta  doc- 
trines he  includes  also  the  latter  teaching  about  Bhakti  or  faith 
in  a  supreme  Being,  but  after  all  also  this  system  goes  on  the 
way  of  common  Indian  pantheism. 

Rev.  Nilakanth  Goreh,  a  native  of  India,  in  his  "The  sup- 
posed and  real  doctrines  of  Hinduism  held  by  educated  Hin- 
dus," says,  p.  30  f. :  "Of  course  the  bhakti  of  the  Bhagavad 
Gita  is  not  directed  towards  the  true  God  but  towards  Vishnu, 
and  his  incarnation  Krushna,  whom  the  author  of  that  book 
believed  to  be  God.  But  its  language,  so  full  of  bhakti,  charms 
me  even  now.  Would  that  the  author  had  been  a  Christian 
and  that  he  had  devoted  his  tenth  book  to  relating  the  sublime 
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and  holy  acts  of  Krushta  (the  Indian  name  of  Christ)  instead  of 
Krushna,  then  he  would  have  given  us  a  most  valuable  book 
indeed." 

Lastly  we  present  some  quotations  of  this  book : 

Vishnu,  thou  art  the  giver  of  salvation.  Possessor  of  the 
highest  attributes.  Daily  received  into  the  hearts  through 
hearing  the  doctrines  handed  down  from  age  to  age. 

Some  rare  souls  left  their  habitations  "Drawn  by  strong 
desire  of  bless'd  communion  with  happy  band,  which,  like  the 
geese  around  the  lotus-beds,  hovers  around  Thy  feet  and  quit 
the  love  wholly  lost  in  thee." 

I  see  thee,  mighty  Lord  of  all,  revealed.  In  forms  of  in- 
finite diversity. 

I  see  thee  crowned  with  splendor  like  the  sun. 

Pcr\'ading  earth  and  sky,  immeasurable. 

Boundless  without  beginning,  middle,  end. 

Preserver  of  imperishable  law. 

The  everlasting  man.  \ 

The  first  Creator,  lord  of  all  the  gods. 

The  ancient  one,  supreme  receptacle. 

Of  all  that  is  and  is  not,  knowing  all,  and  to  be  known  by 

til. 
RajiAmimdry,  East  India,  1899,  P.  Holler. 

*N.  B. — Accent  not  tTailable. 
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Article  VIL 
the  fallacies  of  christian  science. 

In  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  tfiis  Review  we  de- 
scribed the  claims,  principles,  practice,  and  treatments  of  the 
new  and  popular  art  of  healing  which  has  been  termed  Chris- 
tian Science.  We  now  propose  to  submit  this  whole  system 
to  a  critique  by  applying  a  number  of  tests  in  order  to  learn 
where  the  fallacies  of  this  whole  method  lie. 

If  what  has  been  described  in  the  previous  article  as  the 
claims  of  Christian  Science  were  true,  then  our  sensual  appe- 
tites would  all  be  a  delusion,  and  food  should  be  unnecessar)' 
to  maintain  life.  According  to  the  Christian  Scientists'  theory, 
"'Food  neither  strengthens  nor  weakens  the  body.  Mind 
alone  can  do  so.  The  body  is  nourished  more  by  truth  than  by 
food.  Gustatory  pleasure  is  merely  an  illusion  which  dimin- 
ishes as  as  we  understand  our  spiritual  being  and  ascend  the 
ladder  of  Life."  The  fallacy  of  this  theory  is  self-evident  from 
every  standpoint  of  view.  No  Christian  Scientist,  whether 
from  the  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  any  other  school,  has 
ever  yet  himself  been  able  to  be  a  practical  application  of  this 
fundamental  idea,  nor  is  it  in  accord  with  human  nature  to 
make  the  experiment.  The  fact  still  remains,  that  unless  man 
eats,  man  cannot  live ;  unless  he  assimilates  food  into  the  sys- 
tem, no  amount  of  pre-determined  theory  can  save  him  from 
starvation  and  death  at  his  own  hands. 

Again,  the  Christian  Scientists  deny  that  drugs  in  them- 
selves, when  taken  into  the  system,  have  any  power.  On  this 
point  Mrs.  Eddy  says :  "When  the  sick  recover  by  the  use  of 
drugs,  it  is  the  law  of  a  general  belief  culminating  in  individual 
faith  that  heals,  and  according  to  this  faith,  will  the  effect  be.'' 
In  reply,  we  must  admit  that  in  many  cases  the  effect  of  medi- 
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cines  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  the  imagination,  or  to  the 
belief  that  they  will  have  certain  restorative  effects;  but  that 
such  effect  is  dependent  upon  the  mind  in  any  way  to  give  it 
power,  we  positively  deny.  Animals  oftentimes  are  chloro- 
formed, and  yet  they  have  no  knowledge  of  what  Is  being  done. 
Idiots,  unconscious  infants  or  adults  who  have  swooned  away, 
are  often  helped  or  restored,  but  who  would  dare  say  they  had 
a  will  to  shape  their  cure.  No  cat  will  attempt  to  swallow 
strychnine  where  there  is  the  least  detection  of  its  presence. 
Yet,  when  it  can  be  introduced  into  the  system,  the  drug  will 
go  on  with  its  deadly  work  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
will  of  the  animal.  Along  the  same  line  of  argument,  alcohol 
should  not  intoxicate  when  the  recipient  does  not  wish  to  f^ 
dnmk,  nor  could  any  restoratives  prove  beneficial  without  his 
consent.  Milk,  also,  should  not  nourish  without  the  consent 
of  the  babe  or  the  nurse,  nor  could  it  be  conducive  to  develop- 
ment and  strength  without  some  influential  mind.  Such  are 
the  problems  which  confront  the  Christian  Scientist,  all  which 
he  attempts  to  meet  on  the  basis  of  the  strength  of  a  powerful 
mind  or  manv  minds  over  and  above  the  mind  of  the  one  who 
h  effected  by  the  application — an  explanation  of  utter  lunacy 
of  theory  when  viewed  in  the  sunlight  of  truth  and  reason. 

Another  test  is  noted  in  extraordinary  accidents  to  the 
body.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  power  of  thought  in  the 
production  of  ordinary  diseases,  a  new  phase  of  the  question 
confronts  us  in  the  case  of  accidents,  of  which  the  victim  is  un- 
conscious at  the  time,  as  for  example,  sleeping  travelers  in  rail- 
road disasters  and  the  like,  who  are  often  relieved  or  saved 
from  death  by  the  aid  of  surgery.  (Especially  so  when  the 
Christian  Scientist  tells  us  that  bones  have  only  the  substance 
of  thought  and  are  only  an  appearance  to  the  mortal  mind.) 
This  phase  of  the  question  has,  however,  not  been  thoroughly 
developed,  and  therefore  their  claim  is  not  yet  subject  to  criti- 
cism. Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  the  body  is  made  up  of  flesh 
and  bone,  it  seems  strange  that  what  holds  good  of  the  one 
should  not  with  ease  be  made  to  apply  to  the  other. 

Still  another  test  is  that  of  accidental  insanity.    It  has 
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often  happened  that  blows  upon  the  head  produced  insanity. 
In  such  cases  the  difficulty  has  been  obviated  and  man's  facul-* 
ties  have  been  restored  by  a  readjustment  or  removal  of  the 
physical  portion  of  his  structure  at  the  affected  parts,  although 
neither  the  surgeon  nor  the  victim  had  any  knowledge  before^ 
hand  cm*  any  assurance  whatsoever  of  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion. How  Mrs.  Eddy  would  make  the  sufferer  believe  that 
it  is  all  a  false  notion,  and  the  same  could  be  true  of  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  if  he  were  to  give  in  and  believe,  is  a  matter 
hard  to  understand? 

A  final  test  is  brought  out  in  the  continuation  of  youth 
and  the  abolition  of  death,  which,  if  the  theory  of  the  Christian 
Scientists  were  true,  should  be  within  their  power  to  establish. 
On  the  contrary,  every  Ponce  De  Leon  who  has  sought  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth  has  searched  in  vain  and  died  in 
the  attempt.  Even  the  advocates  of  mind  healing  themselves 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  natural  law  of  life  is  that 
itian  must  fall  at  eventide,  and  the  best  he  can  do,  will  only 
prolong,  but  never  perpetuate  eartly  existence.  Fortunately, 
ior  the  advocates  of  the  theory,  the  idea  is  so  modem  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  adherents  are  comparatively  young  people, 
and  have  not  yet  become  affected  to  a  marked  degree  with  the 
usual  failings  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  other  sensi* 
tive  powers  and  faculties  peculiar  to  mankind  in  later  life. 
And  yet  some  of  their  believers  have  already  passed  away, 
while  many  more  are  daily  growing  older  and  more  infirm 
and  will  soon  be  a  sure  proof  of  their  own  folly.  This  test, 
coupled  with  the  general  idea  of  absolute  dependencp^  on  food 
and  clothing  to  maintain  life,  regardless  of  man's  ideas  or  de- 
termination, reduces  the  whole  system  to  a  condition  of  ab- 
tcivtte  absurdity. 

Why,  then,  may  we  ask  ourselves,  has  there  been  such 
alleged  success  among  these  Christian  Scientist  enthusiasts? 
The  answer  is  that  which  has  already  been  anticipated.  In 
these  days  of  intellectual  and  medical  science,  our  highly  civil- 
ized nations  have  so  far  applied  the  means  and  helps  for  bodily 
care*,  that  we  might  term  our  people  as  having  gone  mad  on 
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tlie  doctor  craze — yea,  almost  forgetting  that  there  is  a  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  mankind,  who  alone  giveth  life  and  taketh  j 

away  life.  No  doctor  ever  has  cured  any  one,  nor  ever  will. 
He  only  assists  nature  by  introducing  such  elements  of  earth 
into  the  body  wherein  the  system  is  deficient  at  that  time.  He 
has  made  a  study  of  the  construction  and  functions  of  every 
organ  in  the  body,  and  by  his  council  and  advice  to  our  habits 
and  diet  during  that  diseased  state,  can  oftentimes  assist  nature 
in  a  speedy  recovery  and  restoration.  The  setting  of  a  broken 
bone  never  mends  the  injured  parts,  but  helps  nature  to  find  a 
channel  through  which  the  blood  may  flow  and  knit  the  frac- 
ture. And  so,  in  the  million  of  cures  wrought  by  esteemed 
physicians,  a  speedy  restoration  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  protract- 
ed illness  on  the  other,  is  often  no  more  than  a  right  or  wrong 
diagnosis  of  the  case,  or  the  misappropriation  of  hygienic 
agencies.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  Christian  Scientist 
has  always  much  in  his  favor,  especially  along  the  line  of  mild  ot 
imaginary  diseases.  How  often  there  is  nothing  better  than 
pure  air,  restive  sleep,  proper  diet,  confidence  in  self  and  the 
like  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the  disorder.  How  often  the 
excitement  of  a  coming  event,  the  circus,  the  summer  excur- 
sion or  country  picnic,  annihilates  the  worst  of  boyhood  pains. 
And  this  imaginative  mentality,  when  reduced  to  a  system,  can 
readily  be  made  to  end  along  the  path  in  which  Mrs.  Eddy  has 
trod  so  triumphantly.  Every  sick  patient  seeks  encourage- 
ment.  Whether  believers  in  Faith  Healing,  Mind  Cures  or 
medical  fanaticism,  there  is  an  anchor  of  hope  to  be  cast  some- 
where. The  faith  healer  forgets  medicines  and  trusts  in  God. 
The  mind  curer  forgets  both  and  trusts  in  self.  Yet  it  is  all 
faith  and  purely  faith  in  the  saving  strength  of  a  Supreme  ex- 
istence which  brings  the  cure.  With  no  medicines  to  take,  no 
symptoms  to  watch,  nothing  to  entertain  but  the  certainty  of 
recovery,  everyone  telling  the  patient  how  well  he  looks,  and 
he  in  turn  riveting  his  attention  on  that  one  exclusive  goal, 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  effect  will  be  felt  in  the  system,  and 
that  fpr  the  better.  But  when  these  so-called  healers  extend 
the  theory  so  as  to  annihilate  space  and  matter,  claiming  to 
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give  treatment,  whether  present  or  absent,  they  affiliate  with  a 
mass  of  superstitious  idolatry,  the  like  of  which  has  cropped 
out  in  every  age  and  reappeared  in  many  generations.  Com- 
paring them  with  Faith  Curers,  Christian  Scientists  are  gener- 
ally the  more  successful.  Faith  Healers  must  cure  at  once,  or 
the  whole  operation  fails.  Mind  curers  have  the  advantage 
of  repeated  visits,  and  the  assistance  of  nature  has  a  better 
chance  without  losing  the  patient's  confidence.  And  so  in  the 
rphere  of  medical  assistance.  Let  the  physician  win  the  con- 
fidence of  his  patient,  and  a  long  step  will  have  been  taken  to- 
ward renewed  vigor.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest,  speaking  on 
this  subject,  tells  us,  that  he  believed  he  saved  the  lives  of 
scores  of  his  people  by  refusing  to  administer  the  sacrament 
of  Elxtreme  Unction,  which  led  the  patient  to  think  he  was  not 
going  to  die. 

Christian  Science  then,  in  conclusion,  has  no  claims  to  cit- 
izenship in  a  Christian  world.  It  denies  the  omnipotent  power 
of  God  to  the  diseased,  and  transfers  the  blessing  of  a  Father's 
help  to  the  will  of  insignificant  man.  It  changes  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  of  the  Bible  by  paraphrasing  them  into  new 
definitions  and  meaningless  terms.  It  denies  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  our  established  faith,  and  confounds  heaven  and  earth, 
God  and  man,  in  a  pantheistic  theory  of  nothingness.  It  de- 
nies the  reality  of  sin  and  the  need  of  redemption,  and  opens 
up  a  train  of  consequences  as  vicious  as  the  ills  in  Pandora's 
box.  It  denounces  and  ignores  the  whole  conception  of  the 
creation  of  man,  as  to  his  needs  and  desires,  by  an  unnatural 
and  illogical  philosophy.  It  mocks,  despises  and  scorns  all 
the  various  helps  with  which  God  has  blessed  man  for  his  com- 
fort and  welfare,  and  substitutes  positively  nothing  for  it. 

The  whole  system  is  a  bold  fraud,  and  woe  to  the  man  who 
is  caught  in  its  poisonous  talons.  From  all  such  superstitious 
idolatry  may  the  church  evermore  be  spared. 

P.  Geo.  Sieger. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
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How  fully  the  principle  of  the  negative  critidsm,  viz: 
the  right,  to  sift,  reject,  reconstruct,  and  destroy,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  methods  of  analysis,  comparison,  and  histori- 
cal inference,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  great  Bible  work, 
is  revealed  by  an  examination  of  the  treatment  that  has  been 
given  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  that  are  to  be  found 
within  the  Hmits  of  this  third  volume.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  the  post-exilic  Priest 
Code  is  assumed  as  an  established  fact,  and  on  its  basis  the 
text  is  thoroughly  analyzed,  large  sections  of  it  being  shown 
to  be  reproductions  from  earlier  Codes  compiled  during  the 
period  of  the  Exile  or  even  before  that  time.  In  the  article 
on  Micah,  Prof.  Nowack  rejects  most  of  chapters  IV  to  VII. 
Obadiah  is  regarded  as  composite,  part  of  it  being  preexilic  and 
part  post-exilic.  Malachi  is  post-exilic,  having  been  written 
B.  C.  458  or  after  B.  C  432.  Lamentatiorus  was  not  written 
before  by  Jeremiah :  the  work  is  composite,  but  the  authori- 
ties and  dates  of  the  various  sections  are  still  undetermined. 
Nahutn  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  a  post-exjlic  acrostic 
psalm:  Chapters  II  and  III  are  actually  the  work  of  Nehe- 
miah  and  date  from  B.  C.  608  to  B.  C  607.  The  article  on 
Moses  assumes  that  his  life,  as  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  a 
series  of  traditions  the  truthfulness  of  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  article  to  ferret  out,  disconnect,  and  unravel.      "We 

*A  Diciionary  of  the  Bible y  Dealing  with  Its  Language,  Literature  and  Coo- 
tents,  including  the  Biblical  Theology.  Edited  by  James  Hastiogi,  M.  A.,  D.  D., 
with  tbe  assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie,  M.  A.,  and.  chiefly  in  the  reTision  of  the 
proofs,  by  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  S.  R.  Driver,  D.  D.,  Litt  D.,  H.  B. 
Swete,  D.  D.,  Litt.  D.  Volume  III.  Kir-Pleiades,  New  York:  Chaa.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Qark.     1900.     Price,  I5. 
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may  trust  the  tradition  that  Moses  led  Israel  to  Kadesh  and 
then  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  but  that  he  died  before  the  inva- 
sion of  Palestine.  The  tradition  of  some  sin,  of  which  exclu- 
sion from  Canaan  was  the  penalty,  is  too  obscure  to  be  in- 
terpreted, far  less  verified.  ...  As  to  the  Priesthood, 
Moses  clearly  placed  the  care  of  the  Ark  and  the  Tent  of 
Meeting  in  the  hands  of  his  own  family.  Joshua,  indeed,  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  Tent,  but  only  as  the  deputy  of  Moses, 
who  was  the  real  priest,  or,  as  Philo  says,  high  priest.  Moses 
appears  to  have  left  the  succession  in  the  Priesthood  to  his 
children ;  it  is  not  clear  how  far  P*s  statement  that  the  family 
of  Aaron  was  entrusted  with  the  Priesthood,  is  derived  from 
ancient  tradition." 

In  dealing  with  the  twelve  children  of  Israel,  there  is  a 
pretty  general  acceptance  of  the  view  that  the  fiistories  of 
these  individuals,  though  given  as  strictly  personal,  are  really 
accounts  of  peculiarities  of  the  tribes.  "Thus  the  story  of 
Levi  and  Shechem  may  be  understood  to  describe  an  episode 
in  the  early  struggles  of  Israel  in  Canaan  after  the  Exodus. 
The  attachment  of  Shechem  will  then  represent  an  alliance 
between  a  branch  of  the  Israelite  family  and  the  city  of 
Shechem."  The  way  in  which  the  tribe  of  Levi  became  a 
priestly  tribe  is  described  as  follows:  "The  Priesthood  was 
not  confined  to  the  family  or  tribe  of  Moses,  but  the  prestige 
of  his  name  and  the  importance  of  his  position  in  the  history 
of  the  national  religion,  induced  these  priests,  who  did  not 
necessarily  belong  to  his  race,  to  call  themselves  Levites  and 
justify  the  title  by  some  kind  of  genealogical  fiction,  or  by  the 
common  Semitic  practice  of  regarding  membership  of  a  guild 
or  order  as  equivalent  to  sonship.  In  this  way  there  grew 
up  a  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  which  looked  upon  Moses  as  the 
founder  of  their  order  and  the  ancestor  of  their  race.  The 
formation  of  such  a  tribe  was  rendered  all  the  easier  because 
there  had  existed  an  ancient  tribe  of  Levi,  which,  although  it 
was  broken  up  in  the  early  days  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan, 
nevertheless  produced  one  famous  son  who  became  the  an- 
cestor of  a  new  Levi  with  a  changed  character.  When  the 
change  began  it  is  impossible  to  say.'' 


/ 
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The  article  on  Lot  by  Driver,  while  it  devotes  all  its  space 
to  the  traditional  story,  is  singularly  unsatisfactory.  The 
most  definite  statement  in  the  whole  article  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fine  type  note  at  the  end  where  the  author  says,  "The 
historical  character  of  Lot  must  be  judged  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  that  of  Ishmael  and  Jacob.  Vol.  II,  533,  f.;  no 
doubt,  tribal  relations  and  characteristics,  to  a  certain  degree, 
are  reflected  in  him."  To  our  mind  Dr.  Driver's  extensive 
discussion  of  details  and  allusion  to  the  authorities  loses  its 
value  in  a  work  of  this  kind  on  such  a  theory  aj>  his  as  to  the 
character  of  Lot.  The  same  writer  says  of  Lot's  wife  that  "it 
is  probable  that  some  salt  pillar  on  the  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
conspicuous  in  antiquity,  gave  rise  to  the  story."  The  treat- 
ment of  Naphtali  is  conservative.  In  dealing  with  Manasseh, 
Dr.  Driver  states  that  Genesis  48  has  a  tribal  significance. 
Both  transactions  there,  according  to  Dr.  Driver,  are  tradi- 
tional explanations  of  the  relations  existing  subsequently  be- 
tween the  two  tribes  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  He  ques- 
tions whether  the  statements  made  as  to  Manasseh  in  the 
oldest  part  of  the  Hexateuch  are  historical  exactly  as  they 
stand.  He  refers  to  Dillman  and  to  Kuenen  as  authorities. 
In  the  story  of  Korah,  the  Dictionary  finds  with  Comill,  Dill- 
mann.  Driver,  Robertson  Smith,  and  Wellhausen  that  there 
are  three  strata  of  narratives  which  have  been  put  together 
into  a  composite  whole.  Two  of  these  are  memorials  of  the 
struggles  that  took  place,  and  of  the  various  stages  that  were 
passed  through  before  the  prerogatives  of  Levi  were  admitted 
by  the  other  tribes,  and  those  of  the  house  of  Aaron  by  the 
other  Levitical  families.  Of  course,  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  story  is  not  historical. 

Nehemiah  receives  an  extended  historical  treatment. 
Melchizedek  has  been  written  by  Prof.  Sayce,  and  Nimrod 
has  been  dealt  with  at  some  length  by  Mr.  Pinches,  who  is 
inclined  to  identify  him  with  the  Babylonian  god  Merodach. 
The  article  on  the  Patriarchs  quotes  Ryle*s  conclusion  re- 
specting the  Patriarchs  as  a  whole,  with  approval.  Ryle  says, 
'Perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  regarding  them  [the 
Patriarchs]  as  constituting  a  group  of  demigods  or  heroes. 
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whose  names,  in  the  early  days  of  Hebrew  tradition,  filled  up 
the  blank  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  age  of  the  Is- 
raelite Patriarchs.  Such  a  group  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  analogy  of  the  primitive  legions  of  their  races.  The  re- 
moval of  their  tent  and  polytheistic  superstition,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  these  names  as  the  names  of  ordinary  human  be- 
ings would  be  the  work  of  the  Israelite  narrator.' 

In  the  article  on  Pharaoh^  the  Dictionary  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  "The  long  and  elaborate  story  of  Joseph 
presents  some  very  interesting  data  for  consideration,"  but 
they  are  not  favorable  to  the  view  that  it  is  historically  true. 
In  summing  up  a  discussion  of  the  Exodus,  the  author  of  this 
article  on  Pharaoh  says  "The  monuments  of  Egypt  give  us 
no  record  either  of  the  Oppression  or  of  the  Exodus.  As  the 
story  stands  there  are  passages  in  it  which  are  difficult  to 
credit,  but  some  modifications  would  enable  us  to  place  it  in 
the  time  of  Rameses  II  and  Merenptah."  The  article  on  the 
Plagues  of  Egypt  tells  us  that  there  were  several  versions  of 
the  story,  which  have  been  collated  and  combined  in  our 
present  Old  Testament  text.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  is  in- 
clined to  apologize  for  their  historicity,  and  he  states,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  "Has  seen  both  a  snake  and  a  crocodile 
thrown  by  a  hypnotist  into  the  condition  of  rigidity  in  which 
they  could  be  held  as  rods  by  the  tip  of  the  tail."  It  is  an  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  view  of  the  fundamental  state  of  the 
minds  of  the  scholars  who  have  prepared  this  Dictionary  that 
the  article  on  Magic  has  eleven  columns  of  space  to  devote  to 
a  comparative  discussion  of  that  subject.  The  article  on  the 
Philistines,  written  by  our  American  Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher, 
naturally  is  conservative. 

All  the  critical  views  are  summed  up  in  one  whole  in  a 
sixteen  column  article  on  the  Old  Testament  by  Prof.  E.  L. 
Curtis  of  Yale.  In  this  article,  Prof.  Curtis  deals  with  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  three  parts  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
with  its  preservation,  transmission,  use,  and  interpretation  in 
the  Jewish  Church ;  and  with  its  textual  criticism,  use,  and  in- 
terpretation in  the  New  Testament  Church.  Beginning  with 
the  common  critical  tenet  of  a  natural  evolution  of  the  Laws 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  Prof.  Curtis  states  that  their  first 
source  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  work  of  providing 
regulations  for  worship  and  the  administration  of  justice 
among  the  early  Israelite  tribes  naturally  fell  on  the  priests 
of  Israel.  These  priests  from  time  to  time  issued  statutes 
and  legislation  as  teachers  of  Divine  instruction.  To  pre- 
serve the  continuity  of  their  work  and  to  secure  the  principle 
that  all  Law  emanated  from  Jehovah,  they  assigned  their 
work  to  Moses.  At  first  the  statutes  of  these  lawgivers  were 
probably  simply  oral.  As  Israel  advanced  in  culture  they 
were  reduced  to  writing.  The  earliest  written  Laws  (Exodus 
20  and  Exodus  34)  are  probably  of  the  eighth  century  B.  C, 
though  the  Laws  themselves  may  be  much  earlier.  The 
earliest  written  Law-book  of  whose  introduction  an  authentic 
account  is  given  was  Deuteronomy,  represented  as  found  in 
the  Temple  by  King  Josiah.  The  reformation  under  Josiah 
was  a  failure  and  on  this  account  another  religious  constitu- 
tion was  attempted  for  Israel,  which  is  found  in  the  book  of 
Ezekiel.  Supposed  Mosaic  principles  were  again  re-stated 
and  an  ideal  constitution  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  was  given 
as  a  new  Law.  This  was  the  Priests'  Code  presented  to  the 
people  by  Ezra. 

As  a  single  illustration  of  the  confidence  with  which  or- 
dinary human  reasoning,  which  on  its  vtry  face  in  this  case 
shows  itself  to  be  full  of  possibilities  of  error,  is  set  up  as 
superior  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  direct  statements  made 
by  the  Old  Testament  itself,  we  present  the  following 
sentence  by  Prof.  Curtis,  "The  lex  talionis  reveals  a  primi- 
tive state  of  society,  yet  an  ag^cultural  people  is  pre-sup- 
posed,  and  hence  a  later  date  than  the  settlement  of  Canaan.*' 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  hazardous  character  of 
conclusions  that  are  stated  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  though 
they  are  reached  by  methods  of  inference,  full  of  pitfalls,  such 
as  exist  in  this  single  case.  Conclusions  reached  by  indirect 
processes,  every  one  of  which  imply  certain  elements  of  mere 
probability  and  of  the  possibility  of  opposites,  even  though 
they  lead  to  results  of  great  plausibility,  should  not  be  re- 
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garded  as  sufficient  to  undermine  the  whole  avowed  structure 
which  the  Old  Testament  gives  to  itself. 

According  to  Prof.  Curtis,  the  narratives  of  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings,  next  to  the  lyrical  songs,  contain 
ancient  myths  and  legends  illustrating  the  earliest  literature 
of  Israel.  They  began  to  be  written  not  far  from  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  passed  probably  through  many  hands,  who 
copied  and  edited  and  made  such  combinations  as  are  seen  in 
"J  E."  In  this  way  and  on  the  basis  of  ancient  court  and 
temple  annals,  the  Deuteronomic  parts  of  Joshua,  the  middle 
sections  of  Judges,  I  and  II  Samuel,  and  I  and  II  Kings  were 
composed  later  than  621  B.  C. ;  while  still  later  "these  books 
suffered  revisions  through  priests  and  scribes,  who  gave  them 
their  present  form.*' 

Among  the  Hagiographa,  Daniel  was  not  written  until 
the  Maccabean  period.  "I  and  II  Chronicles  were  originally 
joined  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  four  books  being  the 
work  of  one  author;  but  since  I  and  II  Chronicles  were 
treated  as  a  midrash  on  I  and  II  Samuel  and  I  and  II  Kings, 
they  were  separated  from  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  not  so 
early  recognized  as  sacred."  Prof.  Curtis  states  very  clearly 
his  general  theory  of  the  use  and  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New  Testament.  "Both  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  or  writers  hdd  the  current  Jewish  notions  respect- 
ing the  Divine  authority  and  revelation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." "But  at  the  same  time,  they  regarded  the  Old  Tes- 
tament revelation  as  partial^ and  incomplete."  But  the  ap- 
plication and  working  out  of  this  theory,  in  this  the  crucial 
spot  where  alone  any  basis  can  be  found  for  the  attempt  made 
by  the  school  of  critics  that  is  dominant  in  this  volume,  which 
seeks  to  reconcile  radical  Old  Testament  criticism  with  mod- 
erate and  conservative  New  Testament  critical  views,  is  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory  and  very  brief. 

As  a  summary  of  results  reached  by  the  Higher  Criti- 
cian.  Prof.  Curtis  states,  "The  conception  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament history  has  been  revolutionized.  According  to  the 
new  view,  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  contain  myths 
and  legends,  and  give  a  partially  erroneous  conception  of  the 
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growth  of  Israel's  religion,  whose  beginnings  are  not  found 
in  direct  Divine  communications  to  primitive  mankind  and 
the  patriarchs,  but  the  in  common  primitive  religion  of  the 
Semitic  peoples,  whence  by  revelations  through  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  the  legal  and  ecclesiastical  stage,  represented  in 
the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  reached  about  the 
time  of  Ezra."  An  excellent  summary  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Higher  Criticism  is  given  by  Prof.  Curtis  in  one 
of  his  paragraphs.  He  says,  "The  post- Reformation,  with  its 
liigh  doctrine  of  inspiration,  repressed  critical  study  and  free- 
dom of  thought  within  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches.  The  critical  movement  commenced  among  non- 
Protestants  and  unbelieving  scholars.  Pyreyre,  a  French 
Catholic,  Spinoza,  the  Jewish  philosopher,  and  Hobbs,  the 
English  Deist,  all  denied  the  Mozaic  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch." Prof.  Curtis  then  runs  rapidly  over  the  names  of 
Simon,  Herder,  Semler,  Astruc,  Eichhom,  Geddes,  Vater, 
Ewald,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Stahelen,  Knobel,  Hupfeld,  N61- 
deke,  Graf,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen. 

The  same  critical  process,  applied,  not  to  the  books,  but 
to  the  matter  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  to  be  found  in  Canon 
Driver's  lengthy  and  complete  article  on  Law  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tant^mt.  Instead  of  any  attempt  at  a  construction  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  Laws  as  they  are  given  in  the  current  text,  and 
any  development  of  the  theory,  principles,  and  application  of 
details  on  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament  as  it  now  exists,  the 
whole  elaborate  discussion  is  a  critical  investigation  into  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  Old  Testament  Law,  the  discus- 
sion being  conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  language  theories  in 
the  documents  and  on  the  principle  of  a  comparative  exami- 
nation of  Hebrew  institutions  with  those  of  other  Semitic 
nations. 

On  the  contrary,  in  marked  contrast  with  this  critical 
treatment  of  Dr.  Driver's,  there  is  a  really  constructive  and 
wonderfully  fine  study  of  Lazv  in  the  New  Testament  by  Prof. 
Denney,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Free 
Church  College  of  Glasgow.  Both  the  attitude  of  Jesus  and 
that  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Law  are  considered  with  great  fullness 
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and  from  general  points  of  view.  In  discussing  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James,  it  would  have  been  well  if  Prof.  Denney  had  read 
Zahn  on  this  point.  The  literature  referred  to  by  Denney 
is  almost  entirely  radical,  e.  g.,  Bauer,  Weiss,  Beyschlag, 
Wellhausen,  Weizacker,  M'Giflert,  Bruce,  Wendt,  Pfleiderer 
and  Qemen. 


In  adcfition  to  all  these  articles  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  there  is  a  very  complete  series  of  treatments 
in  the  domain  of  Textual  Criticism.  Prof.  Margoliouth  of 
Oxford,  writes  a  twenty  column  article  on  the  Language  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  Prof.  Thayer  of  Harvard,  a  sixteen 
column  article  on  the  Language  of  the  New  Testament,  Both 
these  articles,  and  particularly  Prof.  Thayer's,  reveal  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  subject  and  an  insight  into  what  the 
readers  of  a  Bible  Dictionary  particularly  desire.  The  article 
on  Old  Testament  Canon  is  written  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Woods  of 
Oxford,  the  author  of  a  work  on  The  Hope  of  Israel.  Prof. 
Woods  maintains  that  the  Rabbinical  Old  Testament  Canon, 
adopted  by  the  Protestant  Church,  was  fixed  at  the  Council 
of  Jamnia,  A.  D.  90.  The  article  on  New  Testament  Canon 
by  Prof.  V.  H.  Stanton  of  Cambridge,  is  a  treatise  of  more  than 
twenty-six  columns.  The  labors  of  Semler,  Credner,  Reuss, 
Hilgenfeld,  and  later  of  Lightfoot,  Zahn,  and  Harnack,  are 
recognized,  though  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  author 
omits  mention  of  Reuss'  History  of  the  Canon.  Prof,  Stan- 
ton say  that  Harnack  has  made  some  important  concessions 
to  Lightfoot  and  Zahn  who  have  defended  the  orthodox  po- 
sition. "This  approximation  to  common  judgment,  at  least 
on  certain  points,  is  a  sign  of  solid  progress.  The  weighing 
of  the  diflFerences  which  still  remain  with  a  view  to  taking  ac- 
count of  whatever  truth  there  is  in  the  arguments  urged  on 
each  side  may  be  suggested  to  the  student  as  a  path  which 
promises  further  advance."  This  number  of  the  Dictionary 
also  contains  another  remarkably  full  article  of  over  thirty 
columns  in  the  department  of  Textual  Criticism,  viz :  that  of 
the  Old  Latin  Versions  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Kennedy,  who  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  Dr.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
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and  Semitic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The 
presentation  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament  manuscripts  is 
very  complete.  Dr.  Kennedy  believes  that  the  comparison 
of  the  various  Latin  texts  with  each  other  will  necessarily 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  one  original  Latin  version 
which  has  in  great  measure  determined  the  character  of  all 
subsequent  revisions.  Dr.  Kennedy  believes  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  version  was  made  in  Palestine  abouf  the  middle 
of  the  second  century. 

Turning  now  to  the  sphere  of  New  Testament  Higher 
Criticism,  we  find  a  conservative  article  by  Dr.  J.  A.  M'Qy- 
mont  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  Neiv  Testament  itself,  which  first  of 
all  details  the  relation  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  Apocrypha,  and  after  speaking  of  the  history  of 
the  New  Testament  takes  up  its  contents.  The  authorship 
of  the  four  Gospels,  and  particularly  that  of  John,  is  admitted 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  view.  The  authorship 
of  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  I 
Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  the  I  Epistle  of  John, 
the  II  Epistle  of  John  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear,  is 
defended.  But  the  whole  article  lacks  scientific  force  and 
that  power  of  discussion  which  is  a  common  feature  on  the 
more  radical  side.  No  literature  is  appended  to  the  subject. 
Until  conservative  writers  arm  themselves  with  scholarship 
in  detail  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  destructive  views,  it 
is  certain  that  they  will  be  unable  to  cope  with  their  antago- 
nists, howsoever  right  they  may  be  in  the  position  which  they 
assume  to  defend.  The  critical  article  Gospel  of  Matthew  is 
written  by  James  Vernon  Bartlett,  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory at  Oxford.     He  discusses  the  internal  data  and  charac- 
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teristics  of  the  CJospel  at  great  length  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Matthew  used  the  Petrine  Memoirs  written  by 
Mark,  that  Matthew  and  Luke  probably  did  not  use  a  Logia 
document,  that  the  Logia  as  found  in  our  Matthew  were  large- 
ly colored  by  the  life  of  the  Palestinian  Church,  that  their 
nucleus  is  the  common  apostolic  didactic  tradition,  but  with 
the  special  impress  of  Matthew,  that  Matthew  is  only  indi- 
rectly the  author  of  our  Matthew,  that  the  Gospel  was  prob- 
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ably  written  in  southern  Syria  and  certainly  by  a  Jew.  The 
author  makes  frequent  allusions  to  Zahn.  The  writer  of  the 
Gospd  9f  Mark  is  Dr.  S.  D.  F.  Salmond.  He  deals  with  the 
contents,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  matter,  the  diction 
and  style,  the  original  language,  the  state  of  the  text  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  book.  There  is  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the 
last  twelve  verses  of  the  Gospel  and  the  conclusion  reached  is 
"The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  these  last  twelve  verses 
did  not  belong  to  the  original  form  of  the  Gospel."  As  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  he  says  that  the  facts  are  not 
inconsistent  with  its  Marco-Petrine  origin,  although  of  them- 
selves they  are  quite  insufficient  to  lead  us  to  definite  con- 
clusions as  to  the  authorship,  "But  they  are  in  harmony  on 
the  whole  with  the  account  of  the  composition  of  the  second 
Gospel  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  second  century." 
Dr.  Sahnond  decides  somewhat  against  the  Logia  as  a  written 
source  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  He  supports  the  view  that 
Mark  or  a  source  corresponding  substantially  to  it  forms  the 
basis  of  the  first  and  third  Gospels.  The  writer  of  the  article 
on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  Prin.  Bebb.  The  treatment  is  very 
full,  embracing  twenty-three  columns,  and  is  conservative 
throughout.  Prof.  Bebb  criticises  the  theory  of  Blass  which 
postulates  two  editions  of  the  Gospel.  But  we  find  no  satis- 
factory discussion  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of 
Luke.  Certainly,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  criticism  re- 
specting these,  mere  cross  references  to  other  articles  and  a 
few  general  statements  on  this  most  unique  part  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  will  not  suffice.  Almost  any  of  the  matter  inserted 
by  Prin.  Bebb  might  be  omitted  rather  than  to  ignore  or 
evade  a  discussion  of  these  difficult  points.  The  article  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  PhUippians  is  excellent  in  method  and  de- 
fends Pauline  authorship.  That  on  the  /  Epistle  to  Peter, 
eighteen  or  twenty  pages  in  length,  with  the  one  of  the  // 
Epistle  to  Peter,  which  is  longer  still,  is  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  in  the  book.  Both  are  exhaustive  and  exceed- 
ingly detailed  in  their  treatment.  The  article  on  Philemon  is 
brief. 

Among   the   biographical   articles,  we   have   those  on 
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Mary,  Paul,  Peter,  and  Mark.  The  treatment  of  the  artide  on 
Mary  is  very  full,  but  that  on  Paul  is  still  more  so.  The  arti- 
cle extends  through  about  thirty-four  pag^s  and  ^evotes  it3 
first  part  to  the  life  and  work  of  St.  Paul,  and  its  second  to 
his  doctrine.  The  author  shows  a  strong  hold  on  fundamental 
principles,  together  with  an  insight  into  historical  environ- 
ment and  a  g^rasp  of  details  that  is  remarkable.  Each  of  the 
Epistles  is  dealt  with  in  condensed  but  full  manner.  The 
literature  referred  to  is  immense.  In  his  outline  of  Pauline 
Theology,  the  writer  states  that  the  Apostle*s  doctrine  is  theo- 
centric  not  in  reality  anthropocentric.  St.  Paulas  Soteriology 
and  Christology  were  rooted  in  his  Theology.  We  do  not  see 
that  Prof.  Findley  makes  good  this  statement  in  his  discussion. 
His  statement  that  "Grace  is  the  regnant  word  of  Paulas  The- 
ology" does  not  uphold  his  view.  He  discusses  the  father- 
hood of  God,  the  righteousness  of  God,  the  anger  of  God,  the 
Law  of  God,  the  range  of  Divine  law,  repentance,  prayer,  tiie 
constitution  of  mankind,  spirit  and  flesh,  sin  and  death,  the 
history  of  the  race,  the  person  of  Christ  the  Messiaship  of 
Jesus,  the  death  on  the  cross,  the  new  life  of  faith,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  God  immanent,  the  spiritual  man,  the  com- 
munion of  the  Spirit,  the  earnest  of  the  inheritance,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  brotherhood,  the 
charismata,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  the  Divine  sovereignty,  and  the  various 
points  connected  with  the  final  consummation.  The  treat- 
ments of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  extremely  unsat- 
isfactory. 

The  present  volume  continues  the  series  of  valuable  Nat- 
ural History  articles  which  were  begun  by  Prof.  Geo.  E,  Post. 
Beyrout,  and  includes  such  topics  as  Kite^  Lintels^  Leopard, 
Leviathan^  Lice,  Lily,  Lion,  Locust,  Mallows,  Mandrake,  Melons, 
Mildew,  Millet,  Mint,  Mote,  Moth,  Mouse,  Mulberry  Tree,  Mule, 
Mustard,  Myrrh,  Myrtle,  Natural  History,  Nest,  Nettle,  Night 
Hawk,  Night  Monster,  Nuts,  Oak,  Oil  Tree,  Olive,  Onions, 
Onycha,  Orchard,  Osprey,  Ostrich,  Owl,  Ox,  Palm  Tree,  Pcdm 
Worm,  Partridge,  Peacock,  Pearl,  Pelican,  Pine  Tree, 
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In  the  department  of  archaeology  there  are  extensive  arti- 
cles on  Leprosy  and  particularly  on  Medicine.  In  the  latter 
article  it  is  stated  that  Timothy  probably  suflFered  from  "flatu- 
lent atomic,  dyspepsia,  whose  most  urgent  symptoms  are  tem- 
porarily relieved  by  alcohol.  This  seemed  to  have  produced 
in  him  a  disposition  to  slackness,  concerning  which  St.  Paul 
repeatedly  warns  him."  Prof.  W.  P.  Patterson  writes  on 
Marriage,  Dr.  Eaton  on  Nazarites/Vrol.  W.  J.  Moulten  on  the 
Passover,  Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy  contributes  a  very  valuable 
article  in  great  detail  on  Money  in  which  he  discusses  uncoined 
money  before  the  Exile,  coined  money  from  the  Exile  to  the 
reign  of  Nero,  and  the  coins  of  the  Revolts,  and  concludes 
with  an  appendix  on  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in  Bible 
times.  The  article  on  Music,  which  includes  musical  instru- 
ments, is  excellent  from  the  technical  point  of  view  of  the  lat- 
ter, but  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired  in  theory  and  history. 
The  two  articles  on  Names  and  Proper  Nantes  by  G.  Buchanan 
Gray,  the  great  specialist  in  this  department,  contrary  to  our 
expectation,  are  very  satisfactory  indeed  and  full  of  instruction 
of  the  richest  kind  in  small  compass.  It  is  only  toward  the 
close  of  the  second  article  that  Prof.  Gray  introduces  his  higher 
critical  views  on  the  term  "El,"  and  even  there  they  are  not  so 
offensive.     He  uses  spaCe  against  his  antagonist  Hommel. 

The  geographical  articles  in  this  volume  are  full  and  en- 
tirely up  to  date.  The  article  on  Palestine  was  appropriately 
assigned  to  Colonel  Conder  and  is  an  article  of  over  fifteen 
pages,  dealing  with  geology,  natural  features,  climate  and 
natural  products,  races,  geography,  and  antiquities  of  Pales- 
tine. Prof.  Ramsay  writes  on  Pergamos,  Phrygia,  Perga,  Mr. 
Turner  on  Philippi,  Dr.  Robertson  on  Melita,  Mr.  Thatcher  on 
Phoenicia,  Prof.  Bennett  on  Moab,  Gen.  Warren  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  Macpelah,  and  Mr.  Eaton  on  Nazareth. 

Of  the  theological  articles.  Dr.  Purves  writes  on  the  Logos, 
Prof.  Stanton  on  the  Messiah,  Prof.  W.  F.  Adeney  in  his  well- 
known  style  of  criticism,  and  with  comparative  illustrations 
from  non-Israelite  religions,  on  Mediator,  Mediation,  and  on 
Man,  Dr.  Orr  on  Love,  Dr.  Plummer  on  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
the  Lord^s  Prayer.    In  the  article  on  the  Lord's  Supper  the 
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writer  deals  (i)  wkh  the  terminology ;  (2)  with  types  gf  manna, 
Melchizedek's  f^fts  to  Abraham,  and  the  shewbread ;  (3)  with 
partial  anticipations,  viz:  the  Passover  and  the  Sacrificisd 
Feasts;  (4)  with  history  of  the  Christian  rite,  viz:  the  insti- 
tution, the  recipients,  the  minister,  and  the  rite;  (5)  with  the 
doctrine.  Dr.  Plummer  deprecates  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  tragfic  fact  that  Christians  should  have  engaged  in  keen 
and  cruel  controversy  on  this  central — as  he  would  say — act 
of  worship— but  as  we  would  say — ^teaching  of  the  Christian 
Church.  He  sa)rs,  "In  the  fir^  centuries  the  Church  was 
content  to  enjoy  and  to  use  without  explaining  and  it  would 
be  our  wisdom  to  do  the  same."  He  closes  with  the  following 
words  from  Luther,  "Jammissa,  quanto  vicinior  et  similior 
primae  omnium  missae,  quam  Christus  in  coena  fecit,  tanto 
Christianior."  He  takes  cognizance  of  the  theories  of  Haupt, 
Hoffman,  Julicher,  Briggs,  Spitta  and  other  recent  writers, 
and  does  not  agree  with  them.  His  discussion  of  the  Minister 
in  the  Eucharist  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  parts  of  the 
article.  He  refers  to  Hamack's  theory  that  the  use  of  wine 
in  the  Eucharist  was  neither  universal  nor  obligatory  until  the 
third  century,  and  with  Zahn,  he  does  not  agree  with  Hamack 
as  to  the  doctrine.  On  the  one  hand  he  does  not  agree  to  the 
elimination  of  the  copula  in  the  sentence  "This  Is  My  body ;" 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  holds  that  those  who  insist  on  the 
literal  meaning  of  tfie  copula  as  expressing  identity,  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  literal  meaning  of  the  subject  also ;  and 
"this  in  the  case  of  the  cup  produces  great  difficulty."  But 
this  argument  with  reference  to  the  cup  is  not  necessarily  cor- 
rect. When  speaking  of  the  cup,  our  Saviour  can  be  speak- 
ing quite  literally  of  its  contents.  In  the  phrase  "a  glass  of 
wine,"  or  shorter  still  "this  glass,"  circumstances  alone  de- 
termine whether  the  use  of  the  term  "glass"  for  "contents"  is 
altogether  literal  or  is  a  figure.  It  is  a  fine  question  as  to 
whether  when  one  is  accustomed  to  speaking  of  a  glass  of  wine 
as  "a  glass,"  ijt  would  not  be  a  really  unexpected  figuraHz*e 
method  of  speech  to  use  the  term  "glass"  of  the  glass  itself 
as  a  contradistinction  from  the  wine,  without  any  further  ex- 
planation of  terms.    Dr.  Plummer  leads  one  to  infer  that  John 
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6:  55  may  have  some  attasion  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is 
not  the  case.  Nevertheless,  in  the  substantial  content  of  this 
article,  we  find  a  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  that  teaches 
aa  appropn3itiovk  of  Ae  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  offered 
in  His  sacrifice,  thoujfh  the  connection  or  lack  of  connectiofl 
of  the  body  and  blood  with  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  dilated 
Oil,  excepting  that  he  excludes  "all  doctrines  which  teach  that 
the  consecrated  dements  become  or  contain  the  physical  body 
of  Christ,"  or  which  teach  "a  corporal  presence."  Against  the 
latter  presence,  he  uses  the  old  argument  that  "a  memorial  of 
what  is  bodily  present  would  be  meaningless." 

The  article  on  Miracles  by  Dr.  Bemhard  does  not  deal 
wkh  details.  The  author  tries  to  divide  between  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament  and  some  of  the  Old  Testament  groups. 
He  makes  the  standmg  still  of  the  sun  to  be  poetry.  The 
story  of  Baalam's  ass  speaking  and  the  episode  of  Jonah  and 
the  whale,  he  considers  to  be  in  a  similar  class.  So  atso  is  the 
story  of  Elijah  making  the  ax-head  swim.  He  does  not  have 
evidence  sufficient  in  these  cases.  Yet  he  maintains  that  "The 
history  of  the  Jews  cannot  be  properly  interpreted  unless  a 
spedaJ  intervention  of  Providence  in  many  a  crisis  of  their 
national  life  be  discerned ;"  and  unless  "we  distinctly  recog- 
nize the  miraculous  nature  of  the  Old  Testament."  Dr. 
Bemnard  correctly  believes  that  there  is  no  use  of  discussing 
miracles  without  the  assumption  of  Divine  power  as  a  fact. 
The  article  on  Paradise  is  written  by  Prof.  Salmond,  and  the 
article  on  M^lenkwi  and  Parousia  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Brown  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  The  article  on  Life 
and  Death  is  an  examination  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
teachings  and  of  the  Apocryphal  and  Apocalyptic  teaching^ 
on  the  subjects. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  the  preceding  volumes,  there  are 
numerous  small  articles  of  great  literary  merit  by  the  editor 
of  the  Dictionary  in  which  the  exact  meaning  of  English 
words  is  brought  out  in  a  concise  manner  with  full  reference 
to  the  classical  treasures  of  English  literature.  The  volume 
contains  several  more  or  less  purely  philosophical  and  literary 
of  value,  incliidiQg  one  on  Philosophy,  one  on  Numbers, 
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several  on  the  Parables,  one  on  Order,  one  on  Ornament,  one 
on  Light,  one  on  Lie,  one  on  Knowledge,  etc.  The  number  of 
topics  treated  is  very  full. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  general  methods  of 
examination  and  discussion  and  the  range  of  material  used  in 
this  Dictionary  are  unexcelled ;  that  the  critical  basis  is  unsat- 
isfactory, and  not  consistent  in  the  two  fields  of  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of  New  Testament  research;  that  the  statement 
made  in  the  preface,  "That  the  writers  have  been  chosen  out  of 
respect  to  their  scholarship  and  nothing  else,"  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  true.  The  exact  truth  is  that  the  writers  have 
been  chosen  from  a  particular  school  of  scholarship  and  are 
the  foremost  in  that  school.  Extremely  radical  scholarship 
on  the  one  hand  and  extremely  conservative  scholarship  on 
the  other  hand  has  been  quite  largely  ignored.  Among 
American  writers,  Paul  Haupt's  name  does  not  appear  at  all : 
neither  does  that  of  Dr.  Toy  of  Harvard:  and  of  the  conti- 
nental radical  writers,  scarcely  a  single  individual  can  be 
found.  It  is  certainly  not  the  truth  therefore  to  say  that  the 
writers  "have  been  chosen  out  of  respect  to  their  scholarship 
and  nothing  else/'  Neither  is  the  statement  which  is  implied 
in  the  preface  to  the  effect  that  scholarship  necessarily  means 
reliability,  one  that  is  safe  to  make.  Scholarship  is  not  the 
only  requirement  for  reliability.  Judgment  is  also  an  im- 
portant and  at  times  a  controlling  factor.  The  attempt  of  ex- 
perts, especially  when  they  all  think  and  move  along  the 
line  of  a  single  school,  is  not  always  a  sufficiently  safe  guide 
for  sound  conclusions.  The  very  fact  that  scholarship  changes 
so  greatly  with  every  successive  generation  shows  how  far 
from  accuracy  and  reliability  it  really  may  be.  We  honestl>- 
believe  that  there  is  marvelous  progress  in  Biblical  science  to 
be  found  in  these  pages,  but  that  many  of  the  principles  which 
this  particular  Dictionary  is  designed  to  elucidate  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  time  and  that  men  in  the  future  will  marvel  a: 
the  simple-minded  security  in  which  great  scholars  of  Biblical 
science  in  this  day  cherished  as  fundamental  principles  critical 
delusions  which  later  on  were  pricked  like  a  fleeting  bubble. 

Theodore  E.  Schmauk. 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  January,  ipoi. 


Article  IX. 

JOHN  VI  AND  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

Among  the  various  exegetical  passages  to  which  allusion 
must  be  made  in  treating  of  the  Lord's  Supper  we  have  not 
heard  the  voice  of  the  beloved  disciple  of  the  Lord — ^John.  Can 
it  be  that  he  has  omitted  the  subject  entirely  or  has  he  touched 
upon  it?  No  mention  is  made  of  the  subject  where  we  should 
most  readily  expect  it,  in  the  narration  of  the  events  of  the 
night  preceding  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  In  this  connection^ 
in  which  the  other  evangelists  allude  to  it»  John  treats  of  an  en- 
tirely different  subject,  of  the  feet  washing*.  There  is  one 
pasfage  in  John  which  may  refer  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
about  this  ''sedes  doctrinae"  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
many  a  controversy  has  arisen.  It,  therefore,  becomes  our 
object  to  examine  this  chapter  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  for  ourselves.  But  before  proceeding  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  text  and  its  historico-dogmatical  develop- 
ment, it  becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  the  unique  position  oc- 
cupied by  John  among  the  evangelists. 

The  position  occupied  by  him  has  ever  been  so  unique  and 
peculiar  that  he  has  been  contrasted  with  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke.  The  latter  form  a  class  known  to  us  as  the  synoptists. 
Whereas  they  treat  more  of  the  temporal  relations  of  Christ, 
"the  life  and  activity  and  the  tribulations  of  the  carnal,  human 
Messiah  in  His  proximity  and  unity  with  man  "f,  John  treats 
of  Him  as  far  above  petty  temporal  affairs,  moving  about  in 
the  realm  of  the  spiritual.  This  distinction  was  early  recogniz- 
ed by  the  Alexandrines,  who  termed  the  Gospel  of  John  rd 
mftofiOTixdv   (the  spiritual),  as  over  against  the  first  3  gospels 
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to  which  the  term  rd  emftartxd  was  more  24>plicable.  Schulz 
calls  forth  a  perceptible  smile  when  he  asks  us  to  think  of  a 
genealogy  in  John.  Not  even  the  events  of  the  birth  are  nar- 
rated. Here  we  are  met  at  the  very  threshhold  by  the  term 
which  has  been  the  source  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  scholarly 
speculation — the  Logos.  It  is  true  this  Logos  became  ^dpS 
but  everywhere  more  than  frdpf. 

Dr.  Tholuck  in  his  Commentary  on  John  quotes  the  tes- 
timony of  certain  of  the  Fathers,  Chrysostom  says  (Prooem. 
in  Hom.  in  loh.) : 

"If  the  spectators  of  the  athletes,  or  those  who  are  at  once 
auditors  and  spectators,  of  rhetoricians  and  pipers,  sit  with  so 
great  readiness,  what  readiness  and  earnestness  does  it  be- 
come you  to  manifest,  when  you  are  stunmoned  to  the  spec- 
tacle, not  by  a  piper,  not  by  a  sophist,  but  by  a  man  who 
speaks  from  heaven,  and  emits  a  voice  clearer  than  thunder? 
He  has  pervaded  and  embraced  the  whole  world,  he  has  filled 
it  with  his  cry,  not  by  the  greatness  of  the  sound,  but  by  a 
tongue  moved  by  divine  grace.  And  what  is  wonderful,  is 
that  this  great  cry  is  not  harsh,  not  destitute  of  sweetness, 
but  sweeter  and  more  charming,  endowed  with  more  power 
to  attract  than  all  the  harmony  of  music:  and  besides  all 
these,  it  is  most  holy  and  awe  inspiring,  filled  with  such  se- 
crets, conveying  such  good  things,  that  those  who  receive 
and  guard  it  with  diligence  and  earnestness,  are  no  longer 
men,  no  more  abide  upon  earth ;  they  have  placed  themselves 
above  the  things  of  time,  they  are  partakers  of  the  state  of 
angels,  and  thus  dwell  upon  earth  as  if  it  were  heaven.''* 

The  testimony  of  Augustine  is  likewise  worthy  of  note : 
(Tract  36,  in  Johan.)  "In  the  four  Gospels,  or  rather  in  the 
four  books  of  the  one  Gospel,  the  Apostle  St.  John,  not  un- 
deservedly with  reference  to  his  spiritual  understanding  com- 
pared to  an  eagle,  has  Ufted  higher  and  far  more  sublimely 
than  the  other  three  his  proclamation,  and  in  lifting  it  up  he 
has  wished  our  hearts  also  to  be  lifted.  For  the  other  three 
Evangelists  walked,  so  to  speak,  on  earth  with  our  Lord  as 
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man,  of  His  divinity  they  said  bttt  few  things,  but  Jofan»  as  il 
it  of^essed  him  to  walk  on  earth,  has  opened  his  words  as 
it  were  with  a  burst  of  thunder,  has  lifted  himself  not  only 
above  earth  and  every  sphere  of  sky  and  heaven,  but  even 
above  every  host  of  angels,  and  every  order  of  invisible 
powers,  and  reaches  to  Him  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
as  he  says :  'In  the  beginning  was  the  word,*  etc.  He  pro- 
claims other  things  in  keeping  with  this  great  sublimity  with 
which  he  begins,  and  speaks  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  as 
no  other  person  has  spoken.  He  pours  forth  that  into  which 
he  had  drtmk.  For  not  without  a  reason  is  it  mentioned  in 
his  own  Gospel,  that  at  the  feast  he  reclined  upon  the  bosom 
of  his  Lord.  From  that  bosom  he  had  in  secrecy  drunk  in 
the  stream,  but  what  he  drank  in  secret  he  poured  forth 
openly.'* 

Origen  says: 

"We  may  presume  then  to  say  that  the  Gospels  are  the 
first  fruits  of  all  the  Scriptures,  and  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Gospels  is  that  of  John,  into  whose  meaning  no  man  can 
enter,  unless  he  has  reclined  upon  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  .  .  . 
he  must  become  a  second  John,  and  take  John  as  a  Jesus  from 
Jesus," 

Emesti  styles  this  Gospel  the  heart  of  Christ. 

Herder:    "It  is  written  by  the  hand  of  an  angel." 

John  wrote  his  Gospel  after  the  compilation  of  the  other 
three.  He  very  likely  knew  of  their  existence  as  well  as  of 
their  contents.  It  is  not  his  object  only  to  repeat  what  has 
already  been  narrated  by  them.  He  must  supplement  that 
history,  which  however  valuable  as  history,  yet  does  not  lay 
sufficient  stress  on  the  spiritual  side.  Nor  did  he  desire  to 
fill  every  gap  that  had  been  left  by  the  synoptists.  "And 
there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  whicli, 
if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the 
world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  writ- 
ten." He  does  not  deal  so  much  with  history  as  with  the 
words  of  Jesus.  It  is  true  Matthew  also  lays  great  stress  on 
the  sayings  and  sermons  of  our  Lord,  but  in  him  we  have  the 
more  practical  phase  of  those  discourses.    John  is  the  true 
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Christian  who  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  is  writing  to  those 
truly  cultured  and  capable  of  comprehending  more  subtle 
statements.  With  him  there  is  no  expression  such  as  v^ffrto^df 
or  as  /Mravoc7v.  His  reader  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted 
with  these  fundamentals  and  to  press  on  through  his  com- 
prehension and  assimilation  of  such  terms  and  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed, thereby  to  higher  ends.  "Das  innerste  Erregt- 
und  Bewegt-und  Gewiss-sein  von  dem  gottlichen  Wesen 
des  Erlosers  auf  Seiten  des  Menschen  (^reVrc?),  und  der 
heilige  Gottesgeist  auf  Seiten  des  Herm  {Kvfofta  Sytov)^ 
diese  allein  sind  es,  wodurch  die  Beriihrung  und  Gemeinschaft 
vermittelt  und  nur  allein  moglich  gemacht  wird."* 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  single  chapters  pre- 
ceding and  leading  up  to  the  sixth.  We  do  not  begin,  as  al- 
ready intimated,  with  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  Here  at  the  very  outset  we  are  to  realize  the 
very  high  standard  which  John  sets  for  his  Gospel.  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God."  The  Word — ^theLogos — appears  from 
the  very  beginning  in  His  divine  character.  Then,  too,  John 
is  not  so  much  the  preacher  of  repentance  as  the  herald  of 
the  grace  and  truth  in  Christ  Jesus.  Christ's  activity,  ace. 
to  John,  begins  in  Cana  of  Galilee  where  He  per- 
forms His  first  miracle  by  changing  the  water  into  wine 
— a  fact  nowhere  else  recorded,  where  John  alludes  to  the 
conversation  between  Jesus  and  Mary,  so  often  misinterpreted 
because  the  exegetes  themselves  have  not  thoroughly  assimi- 
lated the  spirit  of  John  and  that  of  his  Gospel.  Then  let  us 
turn  to  the  third  chapter,  and  here  again  we  have  the  truth 
spiritualized.  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  comes  to 
Christ  with  his  legalistic  purely  literal  temperament,  so  that 
Christ  must  ask  him  "Art  thou  the  teacher  of  Israel,  and  un- 
derstandest  not  these  things  ?"t  This  conversation  is  fol- 
lowed by  that  with  the  Samaritan  woman  (iv;  In  which  the 
odwpf^wv,  ZwTj^  plays  such  an  important  part  "  But  whoso- 
ever drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never 
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thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  become  in 
him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  eternal  life/'H 

The  fifth  chapter  but  confirms  the  assertions  hitherto 
made.  For  in  the  conversations  that  follow  the  healing  of 
the  impotent  man  at  Bethesda  there  are  many  statements 
which  are  entirely  incomprehensible  unless  they  be  "spiritu- 
ally discerned."  Among  these  we  mention:  "My  Father 
-worketh  hitherto  and  I  work."*  "But  I  know  you,  that  ye 
have  not  the  love  of  God  in  yourselves.^f  Then,  too,  there 
is  that  incomparable  statement:  "Ye  search  the  Scriptures, 
because  ye  think  that  in  them  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  these 
are  they  which  bear  witness  of  me ;  and  ye  will  not  come  to 
me,  that  ye  may  have  life."t 

This,  then,  brings  us  to  that  most  difficult  chapter — ^the 
sixth— concerning  which  there  has  been  so  much  speculation. 
Here  again,  as  in  so  many  instances,  there  is  not  the  direct 
procedure  to  the  spiritual,  but  it  follows  on  the  basis  of  the 
miracle  concerning  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  men  with  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes  (1-13).  The  people  saw  this  miracle, 
and  they  therefore  believed.  It  did  not  appear  to  them  as 
above  reason  that  Christ  should  have  added  such  a  blessing 
to  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes.  In  fact  they  confess 
"this  is  of  a  truth  the  prophet  that  cometh  into  the  world."§ 
Following  this  we  see  Him  "who  treadeth  on  the  waves  of 
the  sea  as  on  dry  land"  (Job  ix :  8).  His  disciples  see  Him, 
recognize  Him  and  believe.  And  this  is  the  same  band  of 
which  afterwards  so  many  forsook  him,  those  were  the 
people  who  later  presecuted  Him.  And  yet  should  not  they 
who  had  been  witnesses  of  such  signs  also  have  believed  when 
His  words  were  unaccompanied  by  miracles?  Christ  knew 
their  hearts,  and  when  on  the  day  after  the  people  having 
again  found  Him  they  gathered  about  Him,  He  told  them, 
"verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye 
saw  signs,  but  because  ye  ate  of  the  loaves,  and  were  filled." 
And  He  proceeds :  "Work  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth, 
but  for  the  meat  which  abideth  unto  eternal  life,  which  the 
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Son  of  Man  shall  give  unto  you/'f  Yet  tliis  solemn  a{q>eat 
had  no  further  effect  than  to  call  forth  the  carnal  qnestkm 
which  is  recorded  in  the  29th  verse.  Thej  think  too  much 
(rf  Moses  and  too  little  of  Him  whom  Moses  represented  (v. 
32).  As  the  Samaritan  woman  requested :  ^ir,  give  me  tfai5 
water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  all  the  way  hither  to 
draw,"*  so  they,  "Lord,  evermore  give  us  this  bread.** 
Here  already  He  must  answer,  "I  am  the  Bread  of  Life.*'^ 
It  must  be  conceded  that  so  far  there  could  have  been  no 
thought  of  an  oral  manducation.  We  have  to  deal  with  con- 
ditions which  exist  when  the  words  are  spoken,  and  which 
are  not  supposed  to  lie  in  the  future.  But  the  Jews  mur- 
mured because  He  said,  "I  am  the  bread  which  came  down 
out  of  heaven"  (v.  41).  "And  they  said.  Is  nut  this  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know?  How 
doth  He  now  say,  I  am  come  down  out  of  heaven?"  (v.  42). 
Jesus  would  then  tell  them  that  they  have  not  experienced 
that  spiritual  want  which  is  necessary  for  theii  salvation.  He 
repeats  the  argument  already  outlined,  laying  stress  upon  the 
words  "I  am  the  bread  of  life."  ...  "I  am  the  living  bread 
which  came  down  out  of  heaven." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  greatly  controverted  pas- 
sage which  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  51st  verse.  Some 
would  have  us  believe  that  here  we  have  a  complete  reversion 
from  the  spiritual  to  the  natural.  In  other  words,  that  here 
Christ  speaks  directly  of  that  Sacrament  which  He  had  not 
jret  instituted  smd  for  the  reception  of  which  His  disciples  had 
not  jret  been  prepared.  Let  us  take  up  these  verses  briefly 
and  discuss  them. 

V.  51.  /  am  the  Iknng  bread  which  came  down  out  cf 
heaven :  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever: 
yea^  and  the  bread  wliich  I  will  give  is  my  fleshy  for  the  life  of 
the  world. 

Here  we  have  the  antithesis  of  verse  50,  or  rather  the 
direct  statement  of  what  has  been  antithetically  stated  there. 
6  iprof  6  Cofv  is  here  but  a  carrying  out  of  the  idea  which  has 
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been  tiiiderl3ring  the  whole  conversation  of  Christ.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  refer  to  Himself  as  literal  bread,  for  that  wotitd 
have  no  sense — but  would  teach  us  that  He  is  the  true  staflF  of 

yie.  . 

Kahnis  says ;  "Ein  mitzutheilendes  Leben  fordert  auch 
ein  Medium  der  Mitteilung.  Das  Brodt  ist  fiir  Andere  nur, 
sofem  es,  um  in  einem  biblischen  Worte  zu  reden,  fiir  Andere 
gebrochen  wird.  Wer  also  Brodt  ist,  muss  das  Brodt  geben." 
We  do  not  agree  with  Stier,  who  takes  ^  ird/^pLoo  only  in  its 
Kteral  sense,  attributing  to  the  expression  nothing  more  than 
flesh-*  Nor  would  we  only  refer  the  passage  to  His  death. 
Of  course,  the  Jews  do  not  understand  how  Jesus  can  give 
them  His  flesh  to  eat.  They  were  ever  ready  to  accept  things 
on  sight.  But  here  we  have  to  do  with  faith.  How  can  they 
understand  at  this  period  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  that  His 
flesh  is  really  to  be  partaken  of,  save  spiritually,  and  this  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  an  article  of  faith.  Some  exegetes  have  be- 
come as  narrow  in  their  interpretation  as  these  Jews  were  in 
their  understanding,  (rap^  need  not  only  mean  flesh.  It  can 
also  mean  the  body,  a  living  creature,  human  nature,  etc.,  the 
context  alone  deciding  which  interpretation  is  to  be  used. 

Thayer  refers  this  passage  to  the  body,  i.  e.  the  material 
or  substance  of  the  living  body,  which  Christ  offers  as  a  sac- 
rifice. The  eating  here  referred  to  must  also  be  a  spiritual 
eatii^ — an  enjoyment  of  the  merits  of  Christ's  atoning  death, 
as  Calovius  puts  it,  "per  meritum  mortis  Christi  fide  appre- 
hensum."t  Faith  is  here  the  fundamental  idea.  Only 
through  an  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  Christ  by  faith  can 
one  obtain  eternal  life.  That  is  what  our  Lord  would  here 
say. 

The  Sd^rat  i.  e.  the  future  form  as  used  here  has  led  many 
exegetes  to  refer  this  passage  solely  to  the  death  of  Christ. 
Sartorius  says  in  his  Meditations,  "So  deuten  auch  wir  die 
Worte,  wie  auf  eine  Kiinftige  Hingabe  (^Sdirw)  seines  Leibes 

•Slier,  Reden  Jeso,  Vol.  IV,  p.  281. 

**  Deoa  i  aap^ftov  beisst  nicht  meine  Person,  meine  Kraft  and  Wirkang, 
mein  Geist,  ja  nicbt  einmal  mein  Leib — sondem  dorchaus  nicbts  Anderes  als  was 
es  beisst — mem  Fleisch." 
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und  Blutes  am  Kreuze  so  auch,  etc.  Melanchthon  refers  the 
a«B>  and  therefore  the  passage  to  the  death  of  Christ.  Ac- 
cording to  Ruckett  the  authenticit/  of  the  ^v  fy^  *«"*«•  is  dis- 
puted as  it  occurs  in  Qement  of  Alex.,  Peshitto,  but  is  lack- 
ing in  Vule^ta,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  etc. 
Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  expurgate  it. 

We  must,  however,  refer  the  future  form  not  only  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  but  also  to  His  sufferings,  in  fact  His  whole 
career  on  the  earth  we  may  say,  it  refers  to  His  incarnation. 
Then,  too,  this  interpretation  becomes  necessary  because  of 
the  o*ip  r^c  Tou  xottfiou  Cu^r.  It  was  necessary  for  Him  to 
"taste  death  for  every  man"  (Heb.  2,  g),  because  all  men 
were  under  the  dominion  of  sin  and  of  death.  The  redemp- 
tion was  primarily  universal,  and  even  the  Lutheran  Church 
does  not  venture  to  say  that  without  participation  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  there  is  no  life  (v.  53),  that  the  Lord's  Supper 
produces  life  (v.  54),  and  that  it  is  the  condition  tor  the  unity 
of  life  with  Christ.  The  Jews,  because  of  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  verse,  cannot  understand  it  and  therefore  ask 

V.  52.     /fow  can  tkis  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  ecu? 

Not  one  of  Christ's  hearers  had  as  yet  heard  a  word  of 
the  L.  S.,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  improbable  that  Christ 
should  have  alluded  to  the  same  so  long  before  His  suffer- 
ings. But  it  is  a  lack  of  faith  which  calls  forth  this  question. 
If  referred  to  a  literal  eating — xp^a<t  should  be  used  instead  of 
aip^. 

We  quote  the  following  excellent  paragraph  by  Schulz : 
Also,  dass  der  gdttliche  Logos  unter  den  Menschen  erschien, 
der  ewige  Gottessohn  als  ein  Menschensohn  auftrat  zum 
Heil,  zur  Erlosung  der  Welt  von  der  Sunde  u.  ihrem  Elend ; 
dass  er  in  einem  zeitlichen  Sinnenleben  zur  sichtlichen  Ans- 
chauung  sich  der  Menschheit  darstelhe,  und  ihnen  Licht 
Leben,  Wahrheit  u.  alle  Segnungen  des  Himmels  gewahrte; 
dass  er  sein  ganzes  Erdenleben  als  Messias  der  Rettung  der 
Menschheit  weihete,  ja  dieses  Leben  aus  Liebe  fur  dieselbe 
freiwillig  aufzuopfern  beschloss :  das  ist  es,  warum  er  der 
Logos  (das  Wort,  die  Lehre)  des  Lebens,  das  Brodt  vom  Him- 
mel,  das  Wasser  des  Lebens,  das  Licht  der  Welt,  der  von 
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Oben  Gekommene,  heisst,  und  in  Hinsicht  worauf  gefordcrt 
wird,  dass  seine  Zuhorer  sein  Fleisch  essen,  sein  Blut  trinken, 
1.  e.  seiner  segenreichen  Erscheinung  unter  ihnen  als  Mens- 
chenshn  mit  Fleisch  u.  Blut,  u.  der  Wohlthat  seiner  Lebens- 
aufopferung  zu  ihrem  Besten,  um  in  das  Gottesreich  einzu- 
gehn,sichtheilhaftigmachen,  u.  gleichsam  als  ihre  wahre  Seel- 
ennahrung  ihn  geniessen  sollten. 

V.  53.  Verily^  verily,  I  say  unto  you^  Except  ye  eat  the 
ftesh  cf  the  San  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  not  life  in 
yourselves. 

Here  then  we  are  met  with  the  standpoint  of  the  Greek 
Catholics,  who  give  Communion  to  the  children  on  the 
strength  of  this  passage,  (a.)  If  this  passage  refers  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  then  those  who  never  receive  the  latter,  can 
never  have  life  and  (b)  all  those  partaking  of  it  would  have 
eternal  life.  There  is  here  no  question  of  unworthy  eating 
(Gal.  2,  20),  and  we  are  forced  to  resort  to  one  or  the  other 
horn  of  the  dilemma. 

V.  54.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood 
hath  eternal  life  ;  and  I  wUl  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day, 

Tholuck  and  others  refer  to  rputytiv  as  a  strong  expres- 
sion for  ^aymv.  Ruckert  does  not  agree  that  it  is  a  particu- 
larly strong  word,  as  it  literally  implies  the  eating  of  raw 
plants,  as  suggested  by  these  classical  quotations  Odyssey  6, 
90,  where  the  pasturing  of  asses  is  called  a  Tp6yttv  &ypw^  rtv 
fuXnjdia.  Herod,  I,  71,  where  in  terming  Persia  an  unculti- 
vated rough  country  it  is  said  ob  <ruxa  Ix^o<rt  Tp€^etv]  2,  37, 
and  2,  92,  the  eating  of  seed  fruits  and  other  vegetables  is 
termed  rpmy^v.  It  may  be  that  rpwyttv  was  here  used  for 
fo^tDt  because  a  part  was  here  needed,  and  the  latter  verb 
afTords  none. 

V.  55.    For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink 

indeed. 

The  word  especially  demanding  our  attention  in  this 
verse  is  ^r)(^yj^  as  over  against  dXi^6w^,  Both  words  have  a 
good  deal  of  authority  to  sustain  them.  Lachman  and  Tis- 
chendorf  advocate  the  adjectival  form  dXri^ij^^  so  also  Schulz 
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and  Meyer.  A  glance  or  a  thought  will  convey  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  forms  and  that  it  is  really  important  to 
know  which  form  is  correct.  True  i.  e.  essential  food  and 
essential  drink  are  here  implied.  Then,  too,  the  grammatical 
reason  for  this  interpretation  must  be  introduced  that  iXi^Smv 
would  follow  the  verb.  Tholuck  (?)  and  Lucke  are  not  very 
decided  in  their  preference.  Olshausen,  Baumgarten-Aucius, 
de  Wette,  Maier  and  Kahnis  (P.  ii6)  are  for  the  adverbial 
form.  Ruckert  holds  that  John  wrote  dXii^^ij^i  but  thought  of 
it  in  the  sense  of  dXri^svo^. 

Verse  56  but  bears  out  this  spiritual  fellowship. 

Verse  57.  Only  by  appropriating  tne  can  you  come  to 
the  Father. 

58.  00  xaScit^  Hebraism.  The  contrast  is  here  drawn  be- 
tween the  Manna  of  the  O.  T.  which  the  fathers  ate  and  yet 
died,  and  this  bread  of  heaven  which  has  come  down  for  us, 

and  of  which  it  is  said,  he  eating  this  bread  shall  live  forever. 
In  verse  59  we  are  told  of  the  place  where  this  occurred. 

Note  v.  63.  //  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth  -  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing:  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you  an 
spirit,  and  are  life. 

If  verses  51,  53,  54,  57,  refer  directly  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, then  we  have  here  a  gross  contradiction.  Then  the  cli- 
max is  added :  But  there  are  some  of  you  that  believe  not- 
The  introductory  dXXdi  connects  this  with  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. The  use  of  the  word  ^'a^f  instead  of  trwtia  in  this 
whole  treatment  is  correct,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  compara- 
tive study  of  Hebrews.  Where  the  latter  refers  to  the  death 
of  Christ  it  uses  <raiA£o  (Heb.  10,  5),  but  (v.  20)  where  this 
temporal  life  is  referred  to,  we  have  the  <ra^f.  Note  the 
fact  that  whenever  John  alludes  to  a  hidden  truth  he  intro- 
duces a  statement  to  this  effect  in  a  parenthetical  clause, 
which  he  adds,  as  ii,  21,  22;  vii,  39;  xii,  33;  xiii,  iii;  xxi,  19. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  63rd  verse  seems  to  form  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  preceding  verses.*  For  those  who  will  in- 
terpret this  passage  literally  we  quote  Luke  20,  47 ;  Matthew 


*c.  g. 4.  9;  6,  6,  23 ;  xi,  2,  30,  52;  xix,  14, 31,  38,  39 ;  xxi, 8,  aa 
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23,  14;  Mark  12,  40;  Matthew  23,24;  Gal.  5,  15;  Levit.  xxvi, 

We  have  thus  far  traced  the  exegesis  very  briefly.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  correct  view  is  that  of  Luther.  The 
passage  refers  to  the  incarnation,  including  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  and  though  it  may  be  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper  sec- 
ondarily, still  we  hold  that  exegetically  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 


fSchnlz. 

Ernst  P.  H.  Pfatteicher. 

[TO  BB  OUNIIMUKD*] 


Article  X. 

THE  CONTENTS,  ARRANGEMENT  AND  PURPOSE 

OF  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 

ST.  MATTHEW. 

[Translated  from  Zahn's'Einleitung  in  das  Nkus  Testament,  II  B., 
Section  55,  by  Rev.  Luther  D.  Lazarus,  A.  M.] 

PART  II. 

The  First  Section  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  St.  Mat- 
thew, extends  from  i :  2  to  2 :  23.  The  Second  Section  ex- 
tends from  3:  I  to  4:  II.  The  Third  Section  extends  from 
4:  12  to  II :  I.  A  Fourth  Section,  11 :  2-20:  34,  presents  the 
manifold  impression,  which  the  works  of  Jesus,  hitherto  de- 
scribed, made  on  the  different  men  and  classes  of  men,  who 
were  touched  by  them;  but  this  in  such  a  manner,  that  at 
the  same  time,  Jesus'  acts  and  words  occasioned  and  pecu- 
liarly influenced  thereby,  are  shown.  The  passage  11:6 
answers  as  a  motto  of  this  whole  section.  It  is  intelligible 
that  Jesus  becomes  the  stumbling-block  to  men,  but  a 
deeper  consideration  of  the  very  thing  which  makes 
Him  offensive,  helps  to  overcome  this  objection.  Blessed 
is  he  who  is  not  offended  in  Him!  Even  the  prophet 
in  prison,  greater  than  all  others,  who  in  original  great- 
ness is  inferior  to  no  man,  since  he  had  firmly  and 
fearlessly  introduced  the  important  epoch  of  the  King- 
dom of  God,  could  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  doings 
of  Jesus,  of  which  he  hears.  The  works,  which  Matthew  des- 
ignates as  works  of  the  Messiah  [11:  2] ,  because  they  char- 
acterized Jesus  as  Messiah,  the  Baptist  was  not  able  to  un- 
derstand as  the  fulfilment  of  His  own  announcement.  From 
the  fresh  impression  which  his  messengers  bring  back  to  him, 
and  from  the  warning  wherewith  Jesus  concludes  His  answer, 
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the  latter  hopes  that  they  would  guard  the  impatient  friend 
from  falling  [11 :  2-15],  and  He  endeavors  to  avert  the  harm- 
ful effect  on  the  people,  which  the  question  of  John  could 
have.  Besides,  the  fickle  multitude  does  not  embrace 
the  important  opportunity;  in  their  childish  caprice 
they  find  fault  with  the  Divine  wisdom,  which  reveals  itself 
variously  in  its  personal  instruments,  differently  in  John  and 
in  Jesus  [16-19].  The  cities  of  Galilee,  which  were  most  dis- 
tinguished by  the  deeds  of  Jesus  in  them,  showed  a  worse 
stupidity  than  the  heathen  cities,  which  had  become  prover- 
bial on  account  of  their  sins  and  destruction  [20-24].  But 
instead  of  allowing  Himself  to  become  ill-tempered  through 
such  experiences,  Jesus  glorifies  His  Father,  the  God  who 
governs  the  world,  because  He  has  so  arranged  the  revela- 
tion of  His  plan  of  salvation,  given  through  the  Son,  that  the 
babes  recognize  it,  but  the  wise  mistake  it.  He  never  wearies 
in  inviting  to  Him  those  burdened  with  a  heavy  yoke  [25-30]. 
The  wise  and  those  who  lay  the  burden  of  their  traditions  on 
others,  are  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  [cf.  23:  4].  Whilst 
these  assail  Jesus  because  of  the  pretended  violation  of  the 
Sabbath,  He  proves  to  them  from  Holy  Scripture,  from  the 
established  temple  worship  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  from 
their  own  daily  practice,  that  He  does  not  transgn"ess  the  Law, 
but  that  they  wrongly  allege  against  Him  a  misunderstood 
law  [12:  1-13].  From  the  hostile  attack  which  they  there- 
upon planned  [14],  Jesus  withdraws,  but  continues  to  be  a 
benefactor  of  the  suffering.  That  He  thereby  refrains  from 
all  ostentation,  as  in  the  conflict  with  the  enemies  from  all  vio- 
lence, induces  Matthew  once  more,  as  already  in  8:  17,  to  ex- 
hibit, as  a  prophecy  from  the  second  book  of  Isaiah,  which 
Jesus  had  fulfilled,  and  would  fulfil,  the  picture  of  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah  quietly  working,  and,  yet  through  the  power  of 
the  spirit,  winning  a  salutary  victory  for  all  people  [15-21]. 
But  when  the  Spirit,  by  whose  power  He  performed  His 
works  of  healing,  was  blasphemed  by  the  Pharisees  as  a  Sa- 
tanic power.  He  does  not  fail  to  answer,  but  uncovers  the 
self-contradiction  in  their  accusation,  and  warns  them  oi 
the  extreme  sin,  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness  [22-37]. 
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When  they  thereupon  demand  a  sign  from  Him,  which  would 
render  faith  superfluous.  He  places  before  them  the  Jonas 
sign  of  His  resurrection,  which  nevertheless  would  only  be 
to  the  good  of  believers.  In  spite  of  passing  better  changes. 
He  sees  His  cotemporaries  going  to  perdition  [38-45].  But 
out  of  this  generation  rapidly  going  on  to  ruin,  a  congrega- 
tion separates  itself  to  gather  about  Jesus.  These  are  not 
His  blood  relatives,  but  the  hearers  and  doers  of  His  own 
word  [46-50].  This  discrimination  is  expressed  also  in  our 
Lord  saying  that  for  the  multitude  in  punishment  for  their 
disregard  of  the  truth,  it  is  hidden  in  the  enigmatic  form  of 
the  parable,  while  for  the  disciples  He  interprets  the  parables 
and  helps  them  to  take  hold  of  the  truth  given  them  in  this 
form  [13:  1-52].  The  account  of  the  impression  which  Jesus 
made  in  His  own  city,  serves  to  complete  the  series  begin- 
ning in  II :  2 — ^the  word  itnavdaXt^owo  13  :  57  cf.  11:6  char- 
acterizes it — and  so  also  do  the  superstitious  utterances  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  country  occasioned  by  the  fame  of 
Jesus'  miracles  [14:  1-2].  In  explanation  of  it,  the  execution 
and  the  cause  of  the  Baptist's  imprisonment,  which  latter  in 
4:  12;  11:2  was  supposed  to  be  well  known,  are  now  formally 
recounted.  Though  this  is  only  an  episode,  the  further  course 
of  the  narration,  which  from  14:  13  to  17:  21  like  as  in  8:  18- 

9 :  34  seems  to  observe  the  chronological  succession,  is  closely 
connected  with  it.  A  constant  change  of  the  place  of  resi- 
dence, a  SnHxxmptXv  14:  13;  15:  21,  IS  reported,  even  where 
Matthew  does  not  use  this  word.  Jesus  always  avoids  con- 
tact with  the  multitude  and  His  adversaries,  and  devotes 
Himself  to  the  training  of  the  disciples,  as  this  is  similarly  to 
be  noted  in  the  corresponding  part  of  Mark's  Gospel  [6:  14- 
9 :  32] .  But  this  also  corresponds  with  the  plan  of  Matthew, 
only  that  Matthew  renders  much  more  prominent  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  disciples  and  the  people  and  their  spir- 
itual leaders.  This  was  not  in  the  first  place  prepared  for  this 
section  from  11:2  on,  but  already  indicated  through  5 :  10-12 ; 
10:  16-39.  ^^^  Irom  chapter  13  on,  Matthew  does  not 
say  any  more  that  Jesus  preached  to  the  people  of  Galilee 
[d.  Matt.  14:  14  with  Mark  6:  34].    Matthew  alone  [15:  12- 
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14  not  Mark  7 :  17  {]  tells  that  the  disciples  remind  Jesus  how 
His  sharp  discourse  against  the  Pharisaical  overestimation  of 
the  Rabbinical  laws  had  given  offence  to  the  Pharisees ;  and 
he  also  tells  the  sharp  sentence  wherewith  Jesus  repUed,  that 
they  are  a  strange  growth,  not  planted  by  God  in  His  garden 
and  deserve  no  toleration;  and  finally  he  tells  the  demand 
upon  the  disciples  to  leave  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  mul- 
titude alone  in  their  own  inevitable  fate.  Matt.  16:  6;  11 :  12 
alone  [not  Luke  12:  i  cf.  Mark  8:  15]  has  included  the  Sad- 
ducees  with  the  warning  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
and  repeats  this  warning  three  times  and  expressly  applies  it. 
The  incurable  rent  which  Jesus,  through  His  testimony  of  the 
true  law  of  God  [15 :  3, 6, 9  cf.  23 :  2  ff.  23 :  5,  17-48;  12 :  i-ii ; 
19:  3-9],  has  brought  into  His  people,  is  not  concealed.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  apologetical  tendency,  however,  shows  itseli 
in  this  section.  The  clamor  of  the  heathen  woman  to  Jesus, 
silent  and  going  on  His  way,  is  touchingly  described.  The 
merciful  Jesus  appears  harder  than  His  disciples,  who  might 
want  to  be  freed  from  an  inconsequence  of  the  burden.  In 
Matthew  alone,  does  Jesus  express  the  principle  that  His  life 
work  confined  itself  to  Israel  [15 :  24  cf.  i :  21 ;  10:  5  f.] ;  He 
holds  to  this  principle  even  to  the  extent  of  harshness  against 
the  heathen  woman,  and  only  when  she  has  fully  recognized 
the  prerogative  of  Israel,  does  He  grant  her  help.  If  then 
again  in  another  place — ^according  to  Mark  7:  31  we  know 
that  it  was  in  semi-heathen  Decapolis — He  scatters  with  full 
bands  the  gifts  of  His  mercy,  the  thanks  of  all  people  is  a 
glorifying  of  the  "God  of  Israel"  [15:  31].  They  who  de- 
clare that  Jesus  was  a  renegade,  an  enemy  and  a  disgrace  to 
His  people  and  blasphemer  of  the  God  of  Israel,  are  proved 
liars.  In  the  description  of  the  intercourse  of  Jesus  with  His 
disciples,  the  slowness  in  their  progress  of  perception  stands 
out  less  strikingly  than  in  Mark.  The  severe  judgments 
about  it  as  in  Mark  6:  52;  8:  17  f.,  either  fail  entirely,  or  are 
less  ruggedly  expressed  [Matt.  16:  9].  On  the  other  hand 
the  great  confession  of  Peter  [16:  16]  is  here  prepared  by  the 
experience  of  Peter  on  the  sea,  and  thereby  the  confession 
previously  called  forth  [14:  28-33].    '^^  ^^^^  confession  is 
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rendered  in  fuller  expression  and  is  solemnly  acknowledged 
by  Jesus  as  traceable  to  the  revelation  of  God  [i6:  17  of. 
11:  25]  and  recompensed  by  a  great  promise.  The  separa- 
tion between  the  disciples  and  the  Jewish  people  was  finally 
declared.  But  now  we  hear  that  the  disciples,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  gathered  themselves  about  Jesus  like  a  family  [10: 
25;  12:  49  f.  cf.  9:  15],  which  exists  side  by  side  with  other 
groups  of  the  same  people,  are  to  become  a  congregation, 
which  will  exist  side  by  side  with  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
and  will  survive  all  hostile  attacks.  This  UxXr^aia  does  not 
yet  exist;  Jesus  will  build  it  in  the  future,  and  He  will  build 
it  on  this  Rock-man,  who  in  the  name  of  the  other  disciples, 
has  uttered  the  true  confession,  and  who  shall  exercise  the 
ofiice  of  a  steward  in  the  house  of  this  congregation,  and  the 
power  inseparable  from  it  of  laying  down  the  principles  for 
the  regulation  of  the  house.  What  is  said  to  Peter  as  the 
first  confessor  in  the  first  Une,  therefore  no  less  concerns  the 
companions  of  his  calling,  who  have  received  the  same  office, 
not  from  him,  but  like  him,  and  along  with  him,  from  Jesus 
[19:  28;  10:  1-5] ;  and  as  to  the  right  to  set  up  ordinances  in 
the  future  house  of  Christ  on  earth,  to  watch  their  observance 
and  to  punish  their  transgression,  this  belongs  to  the  whole 
congregation  [18:  15-20],  the  congregation,  viz: — ^which 
through  the  confession  to  Jesus  as  the  Christ  is  separated 
from  the  Jewish  people.  Even  this  idea  of  the  congregation 
distinguishes  the  whole  fourth  section  of  Matthew's  Gospel 
from  the  othen^ise  similar  parallel  section  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark.  While  the  disciples  are  there  represented  as  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  who  are  to  be  trained  for  their  future  calling, 
Matthew  teaches  us  to  regard  them  as  the  foundation  and 
leaders  of  the  coming  congregation  of  Jesus.  But  when  to 
the  confession  of  Peter  with  the  answer  of  Jesus,  there  is 
added  the  first  announcement  of  the  sufferings  and  death  in 
Jerusalem  [16:  21],  and  when  later  on  the  instructions  of  the 
disciples  concerning  the  future  relations  of  the  congregation 
are  interrupted  by  the  repeated  announcement  of  the  suffer- 
ings [17:  12,  22  f.;  20:  17,  22,  28],  there  exists  between  the 
two  lines  of  thought  an  inner  connection.    Even  in  this  that 
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the  rulers  of  the  people  sentenced  Jesus  to  be  put  to  death 
and  delivered  Him  to  the  Gentiles  for  the  execution  of  their 
sentence  [i6:  21 ;  20:  i8  f.],  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  hindered 
in  its  powerful  progp-essive  course  [cf.  11:  12],  and  between 
the  beginning  made  by  the  word  of  Jesus  and  the  completion 
to  be  effected  by  His  second  coming,  there  enters  that  in- 
terval, in  which  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  has  a  progressive 
realization  in  a  congregation  of  the  true  Christian  confession, 
which  by  no  means  is  free  from  foreign  elements  and  from 
sin  even  of  its  best  members  [  13 :  36-43,  48 ;  18 :  7-35 ;  22 :  11 ; 
24:  12].  This  Christian  congregation  and  the  Jewish  people 
are  represented  as  two  sharply  separated  corporations.  The 
instruction  concerning  discipline  in  the  congregation  [18:  15- 
35],  marriage  [19:  3-12],  the  relation  of  children  to  Jesus,  and 
therefore  to  His  congregation  [19:  13-14],  concerning  the  at- 
titude to  earthly  goods  [19:  16-26],  concerning  the  Divine 
reward  in  reference  to  human  performance  of  labor  [19:  27- 
30] ,  concerning  reigning  and  serving  [20 :  20-28  cf . ;  23 :  8-12 ; 
24 :  45-11] ;  all  this  presupposes  a  congp-egation  in  some  degn"ee 
organized,  but  at  any  rate  separated  from  the  Jewish  people, 
in  which  another  system  of  law  prevails  than  among  the  Jews. 
But  these  two  circles  bear  no  equal  relations  to  each  other. 
The  twelve  apostles  are  not  to  forget  their  relation  to  the 
people  of  the  twelve  tribes  [19:  28  cf.  10:  23],  and  the  dis- 
ciples in  general,  according  to  the  example  of  Jesus,  in  un- 
biased love,  are  to  foster  the  connection  with  Israel.  This  is 
taught  by  the  subtle  story  treasured  only  in  Matt.  17:  24-27. 
Internally  sundered  from  Jewish  cultus,  and  as  sons  of  the 
"Great  King,"  who  dwells  not  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  Heaven 
[cf-  5-  34  f-]>  free  from  every  legal  obligation,  they  still  must 
as  long  as  the  temple  stands,  pay  the  temple  taxes,  i.  e.,  per- 
form the  religious  obligation  of  Israelitic  worship,  as  Jesus 
had  done  [3:  15;  5:  17-20,  23  f. ;  23:  3,  23].  The  one  word: 
"Lest  we  should  offend  them"  contains  a  whole  progn"am  of 
the  church's  polity  for  the  Israelitic  congregation  of  Jesus 
before  the  year  70.  Jesus  will  have  distinguished  between 
the  Jewish  people  in  their  official  representation,  viz:  the 
High    Priests   and   Rabbis,  the   incorrigible   Pharisees   and 
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the  blind  mass  which  follows  them  on  the  one  side  [15: 
12^14],  ^^d  ^c  house  of  Israel,  the  twelve  original  tribes  on 
the  other  side,  of  whom  many  have  gone  astray,  who  could 
still  be  brought  back  to  the  fold  [10:  6;  15 :  24].  Those  may 
be  offended  if  they  cannot  forbear  [15:  12] ;  to  these  one 
should  avoid  giving  offence,  which  could  keep  them  away 
from  the  truth  [17:  27  cf.  11 :  6].  The  last  narrative  of  the 
fourth  sections  seems  like  an  allegory,  because  without  any 
practical  connection  with  the  previous  and  following  arranged 
events.  Besides  the  blind  who  fall  into  the  ditch  [15:  14; 
23:  16],  there  also  such  blind  men  in  Israel  who  appeal  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Son  of  David,  and  having  been  healed  by 
Him,  become  His  followers.  The  localities  of  the  particular 
narratives  of  this  section  are  in  general  not  very  precisely 
given  [14:  13,  22;  15:  29;  16:  5;  17:  I,  22;  20:  17].  The 
reader  obtains  no  conception  of  the  way  of  traveling  to  Je- 
rusalem. 

A  Fifth  Section  21 :  1*25 :  46  outlines  the  labors  of  Jesus 
in  Jerusalem,  with  absolutely  the  same  material  as  Mark.  Nor 
do  we  here  miss  the  pecidiarity  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  It 
is  the  Prophet  of  Galilee  [21 :  11],  who  as  King  makes  His 
entrance  into  the  royal  city,  and  it  is  a  prophetical  declara- 
tion, which  Jesus  fulfilled  in  the  manner  of  entrance  chosen 
by  Him,  in  order  to  prove  that  He  will  renounce  no  claim 
belonging  to  Him,  but  will  use  no  violence.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  which  seizes  even  the  children,  is  more  of- 
fensive to  the  Sanhedrists  than  the  cleansing  of  the  temple 
and  the  severe  denunciation  of  the  custodians  responsible 
for  its  honor  who  allow  it  to  be  made  a  den  of  thieves 
[21 :  15  f.].  The  opposition  of  the  ruling  circles  against  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  is  still  more  sharply  illustrated  by  the 
parable  21 :  28-32,  than  by  the  disputation  reported  by  Mark 
and  Luke,  which  precede.  With  the  parable  of  the  husband- 
men, there  is  connected  in  Matt.  21 :  43  the  unmistakable  an- 
nouncement that  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall,  by  His  authority, 
pass  over  from  the  Jewish  people,  controlled  by  its  rulers  to 
another  nation,  L  e.,  to  a  congregation  independent  of  every 
nationality.    Another   parable  follows    [22:  1-14;   only  re- 
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motely  resembling  Luke  14:  16-24],  in  which  a  sentence, 
standing  forth  from  the  frame  of  the  image,  significantly  re- 
fers to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  a  punishment  for  the 
refusal  of  the  invitation  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  the 
part  of  the  Jewish  people  [22:  7].  In  the  doctrinal 
discourses,  which  even  here,  as  in  Galilee,  excited  the 
astonishment  of  the  multitude  [21 :  46;  22:  33],  and  the  dis- 
putations, in  which  Jesus  conquers  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees,  there  follows  [ch.  23]  a  comprehensive,  at  the  same 
time  a  condemnatory  discourse  to  the  undecided  people  and 
the  disciples  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  Moses'  seat, 
who  will  not  rest  until  they  shall  have  filled  the  measure  of  the 
sins  of  Israel  and  Jerusalem  against  the  bearers  of  all  reve- 
lation of  God.  The  rejection  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is 
still  not  the  last  step  of  this  course.  The  persecution  of  the 
prophets,  wise  men  and  Scribes,  whom  Jesus  will  send  to  His 
people,  must  still  come  to  pass  [23:  34].  But  the  present 
generation  will,  however,  experience  the  judgment  upon  Je- 
rusalem and  the  decisive  reason  for  it  lies  in  the  refusal  of  the 
repeated  attempts  of  Jesus  to  protect  the  dwellers  of  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  impending  storm.  With  an  outlook  upon  the 
day,  when  this  unfortunate  people  would  greet  Jesus  as  their 
Messiah  with  more  truth  than  they  did  the  Sunday  before, 
this  condemnatory  discourse  ends,  and  in  general  the  public 
attestation  of  Jesus.  In  connection  with  the  word  about  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Jesus  from  now  on  instructs  His 
disciples  concerning  the  issue  of  the  world's  evolution  in  gen- 
eral [ch.  24-25]. 

[Part  III  will  follow  in  next  issue.] 


Article  XI. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MINISTER'S  COMMISSION? 

This  is  a  question  which  essentially  coordinates  us  all  in 
our  high  calling.  As  a  Church  we  do  not  recognize  diflfer- 
ences  of  degrees  of  ordination.  We  repudiate  the  figment  of 
hierarchical  distinctions  de  jure  Divino.  Every  properly-or- 
dained minister  is  a  Bishop  in  the  New  Testament  sense.  And 
here  is  the  main  point,  as  the  logical  corollary  of  this  propo- 
sition :  the  World  is  his  Diocese.  Of  course  this  means  the 
World  insofar  as  it  is  non-Christian :  not  those  parts  of  it  that 
are  already  under  the  influences  of  the  Gospel,  as  if  any  man 
(or  any  Denomination)  had  a  divine  right  to  prosecute  his  min- 
istry anywhere  he  pleases,  irrespective  of  whether  he  is  in- 
fringing upon  the  parish  of  another,  with  no  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  Christian  comity  in  the  home  field  or  in  the 
foreign  field.  There  is  no  apology  for  sectarian  proselytism, 
either  in  America  or  in  Scandinavia.  But  it  is  as  literally  true 
of  any  and  every  minister  of  truly  Christian  spirit,  as  a  New 
Testament  "bishop,"  that  the  World  is  his  Diocese  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Apostolic  age.  What  is  the  secret  of  the  pro- 
digious achievements  of  the  men  of  that  first  century,  in  spite 
of  gigantic  obstacles  and  difficulties  with  which  those  of  our 
age  do  not  begin  to  compare,  but  the  fact  that  every  man  of 
them  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  with  a  large  ideal,  and 
regarded  himself  as  being  an  integral  part  of  a  world-plan! 
If  we  proudly  and  justly  claim  the  high  title  of  Christian 
Bishops,  let  us  remember  the  significant  etymology  of  the 
word  as  implying  oversight  of  an  entire  field ;  and  let  us  ever 
conjoin  this  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Master,  "The  field 
is  the  world."  The  term  must  therefore  involve,  so  far  as 
every  one  of  us  is  concerned,  the  fulfilling  of  his  individual 
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part  in  the  dischargee  of  the  Master's  solemn  injunction,  "Go 
ye  and  disciple  all  nations." 

Not  satisfied  to  disciple  Jonestown  merely,  or  Smithville, 
or  any  other  limited  area,  but  finding  the  inspiration  which 
"makes  life  worth  living  indeed"  in  striving,  through  our  local 
field — ^wheresoever  that  may  be,  however  large  or  small — ^to 
exert  a  power  commensurate  with  our  full  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity, which  shall  consciously  and  directly  (so  far  as  the 
motive  of  our  own  heart  is  concerned)  tend  to  further  the 
Lord's  work  of  the  world's  evangelization.  Thus  do  we  make 
ourselves  partners,  not  silent  partners  but  active  partners,  in 
the  greatest  business  ever  conceived  or  attempted!  In  other 
words,  the  local  parish  dare  not  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself, 
but  from  the  higher  and  broader  view-point  of  being  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  this  end  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  this 
whole  earth  and  all  that  is  therein  for  God  and  His  Christ.  If 
this  be  true,  then  there  is  not  a  minister  anywhere  who  has  a 
*'small  parish,"  save  as  he  dwarfs  it  by  his  own  belittling  con- 
ception! 

Yes,  it  is  certain  indeed,  if  our  souls  are  to  be  roused  to 
their  utmost  effort,  and  sustained  amid  all  our  hindrances  and 
trials,  we  must  have  a  wider  outlook  than  simply  the  bounds 
of  our  local  parish  and  the  routine  of  its  own  detailed  duties : 
baptizing  the  children,  visiting  the  sick,  conducting  the  church 
services,  managing  the  Sunday  school,  burying  the  dead.  All 
these  things  are  necessary  of  course,  but  it  is  not  the  mere 
perfunctory  discharge  of  the  various  items  of  our  local  pastoral 
work,  in  which  the  entire  sum  and  substance  of  our  great 
Commission  as  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  consists. 
O  how  vitally  essential  it  is,  both  for  the  measure  of  true 
zest  and  keen  relish  which  our  own  hearts  shall  feel  in  the 
work,  and  also  for  the  measure  of  efficiency  and  success  which 
we  shall  attain  in  it,  that  our  conception  of  the  scope  of  our 
ministry  fall  not  below  the  high  standard  which  our  great 
Exemplar  has  set  by  precept  and  practice!  How  vastly  much 
depends  on  our  full  and  adequate  understanding  of  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  our  Commission  as  Ministers? 

This  Commission  is  set  forth,  in  its  fulness  of  purpose  and 
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extent,  not  so  much  in  such  passages  as  that  of  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy,  but  rather  in  the  Divinely-authoritative  "Go  ye"  of 
our  Lord  Himself.  Surely  it  is  hardly  necessary,  yet  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  amiss,  to  add  a  sentence  just  here,  emphasizing 
the  universally-acknowledged  vital  principle  that  we  are  not  to 
plead  an  exceptional  "personal  Divine  Commission"  as  jus- 
tifying insubordination  to  rightfully-constituted  ecclesiastical 
authority.  One  of  the  essential  proofs  of  the  genuineness  and 
validity  of  a  man's  Call  to  the  ministry  is  his  unqualified  ac- 
ceptance of  such  ecclesiastical  authority  as  being  scrupulously 
binding  upon  his  conscience.  There  certainly  must  be  such 
a  thing  in  the  Church  as  a  recognized  good  order,  if  we  are 
to  escape  the  ruin  of  anarchy  and  independentism.  Indeed 
the  secret  of  effective  united  action  is  loyal  obedience  to  the 
ordained  head  of  the  body,  and  faithful  execution  of  the  com- 
mands of  that  head.  But  the  purpose  of  the  present  article, 
whilst  thoroughly  endorsing  this  principle  as  fundamental,  is 
rather  to  lay  stress  upon  the  equally-important  truth  that  there 
is  large  scope  indeed,  without  the  least  overstepping  of  the 
bounds  of  proper  order  and  discipline  in  the  Church,  for  every 
minister  to  exert  himself  for  good  in  manifold  ways.  Though 
there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  and  we  are  not  all  constituted 
alike,  yet  the  Divine  Commission  of  every  man  not  only  allows 
but  absolutely  requires  that  he  use  all  the  talents  with  which 
he  has  been  entrusted.  If  we  should  have  no  other  Scripture 
on  the  subject  than  I  Timothy  iii,  2,  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion might  seem  to  be  simply  that  "a  bishop  must  be  blame- 
less, the  husband  of  one  wife,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  be- 
haviour, given  to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  wine, 
no  striker,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre;  but  patient,  not  a 
brawler,  not  covetous;  one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house, 
having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity ;  for  if  a  man 
know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of 
the  Church  of  God?" 

All  such  personal  and  domestic  virtues  are  certainly  indis- 
pensable, yet  this  summar\'  of  incidentals  does  not  preclude, 
but  on  the  contrary  includes,  what  the  Master  had  already  en- 
joined as  to  the  ultimate  motive  of  all,  and  makes  only  the  more 
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vitally  important  the  inner  soul  of  the  whole  matter:  the  deep, 
hidden  well-spring  of  incentive  and  object.  This  perennial, 
exhaustless  fountain  source  of  never  failing  spiritual  strength 
and  sustenance  and  cheer,  can  in  the  very  nature  of  things  be 
nothing  less  than  Christ's  own  "Go  ye,"  from  which  can  never 
be  separated  His  infallible  pledge,  "I  am  with  you  always." 
Let  us  ask  again,  therefore,  What  IS  our  Commission  as  min- 
isters? 

Not  primarily  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  local  congrega- 
tion, but  that  through  us  that  local  congregation  may  become 
a  factor  in  the  world's  evangelization.  A  poor  consolation 
indeed  would  it  be  to  any  man  if  he  had  to  labor  on  in  some 
comer  of  some  town  of  some  county  of  some  State,  in  this 
single  one  of  the  world's  many  nations,  overwhelmed  by  a  sense 
of  isolation  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  tremendous  odds 
against  him.  This  pertains  not  only  to  struggling  home  mis- 
sionaries on  the  frontier,  or  to  foreign  missionaries  daring  a 
single-handed  assault  on  the  mighty  strongholds  of  heathen- 
ism. Even  if  a  man's  parish  were  numerically  as  large  as  that 
of  any  one  man's  on  earth,  it  would  be  less  than  as  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  compared  with  the  teeming  myriads  of  mankind 
still  unreached.  Hence  only  as  each  of  us  feels  he  is  fulfilling 
his  individual  part  of  a  Divine  world-plan,  instituted  by  that 
omnipotent  Lord  to  whom  is  given  all  power  in  heaven  amd 
earth :  only  as  each  of  us  is  organically  related  in  his  own 
heart  and  life  to  that  world-plan,  and  consciously  has  its  ful- 
filment in  mind  throughout  his  entire  ministry,  both  as  the 
theme  of  his  preaching  and  as  the  goal  of  his  activities ;  insofar 
are  his  eflForts  really  and  permanently  eflScacious.  What  are 
we  ordained  FOR?  "Go  ye  and  disciple  the  nations."  Just 
insofar  as  this  one,  only,  supreme.  Divine  commission,  on 
which  alcMie  most  every  ordination  be  based  if  it  is  valid,  finds 
fulfilment  in  my  ministry,  wheresoever  I  may  be  locally  situ- 
ated :  in  other  words,  just  insofar  as  my  work  in  the  home  field 

is  absolutely  the  same  in  God's  sight  as  that  of  the  men  in  the 

* 

foreign  field,  and  redounds  to  the  furtherance  of  the  foreign 
work,  and  of  the  home  mission  work,  and  of  the  deaconess 
work  in  my  being  instrumental  in  sending  new  applicants  to 
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the  Mother  House  by  persistent  effort  which  knows  no  such 
word  as  fail :  and  in  sending  from  my  young  men  new  students 
to  the  college  and  seminary  as  candidates  for  the  ministry — 
just  insofar  as  in  these  and  all  other  respects  I  do,  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  possibilities,  what  I  am  ordained  to  do,  viz :  Preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature  in  the  wide  world — ^keeping  this 
specific  purpose,  in  all  the  magnificent  sweep  of  its  compass, 
perpetually  in  mind — to  this  extent,  literally  to  this  extent, 
precisely  to  this  extent,  do  I  save  my  Cofttmission  from  for- 
feiture. 

When  the  solemn  words  are  used  by  the  officers  of  Synod, 
"We  ordain  and  consecrate  thee  to  a  minister  in  the  Church," 
this  august  Commission  dare  not  be  circumscribed  to  mean 
simply  the  judicious  management  of  the  local  affairs  and  busi- 
ness interests  of  some  one  separate  parish,  which  consumes  all 
its  energies  in  supplying  its  own  needs,  and  devotes  all  its  be- 
nevolence contributions  back  to  its  self-support.  It  means 
rather :  We  ordain  and  consecrate  thee  to  infuse  into  the  souls 
committed  to  vour  care  such  fervent  zeal  for  the  world-wide 
spread  of  the  Kingdom,  that  the  mission  cause,  the  home  mis- 
sion cause,  the  foreign  mission  cause,  the  Church  extension 
cause,  the  deaconess  cause,  the  cause  of  the  Synod's  institu- 
tions, shall  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  your  people,  and  so  oc- 
cupy the  first  place  in  their  affections  and  efforts  that  the  sim- 
ple reHex  influence  of  this  universal  passion  to  accomplish  the 
Master's  command  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  le- 
gitimate needs  of  the  congregation  itself.  And  these  home 
needs  ought  to  be  conscientiously  kept  moderate,  in  order  to 
have  the  more  to  devote  to  the  many  importunate,  pressing 
causes  in  the  Church  at  large. 

All  of  us,  then,  let  it  be  repeated,  are  ordained  to  do  pre- 
cisely and  identically  the  same  work.  And  the  same  plaudit 
of  the  Master,  word  for  word,  the  same  reward,  the  same  en- 
trance into  the  joy  of  the  Lord,  is  bestowed  on  the  man  to 
whom  was  committed  the  five  talents  as  on  the  man  who  re- 
ceived  the  ten,  because  he  had  been  equally  faithful,  and  had 
proportionately  done  as  well  with  his  five  as  the  other  had 
with  his  ten,  investing  and  using  them  in  precisely  the  same 
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way.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  difference  between  them  ex- 
cept in  the  amounts  which  had  been  entrusted  to  each,  and  of 
course  the  second  man  was  not  responsible  for  that.  And  if 
the  man  who  had  received  the  one  talent  had  only  gone  and 
done  likewise :  put  it  out  to  the  exchangers,  instead  of  wrap- 
ping it  up  in  a  napkin,  then  at  last  having  nothing  to  show  but 
the  bare  sum  with  which  he  had  started  out,  he  too  would  have 
been  honored  and  rewarded  equally  with  the  others,  instead 
of  being  reprobated  to  endless  ignominy  as  a  traitor  to  his 
trust. 

The  Master's  business  dare  never  be  minimized  to  any- 
thing less  than  the  wide  range  which  He  has  designated,  and 
however  much  or  little  may  be  committed  to  us  to  invest  in 
it,  let  us  never  dare  to  excuse  our  lack  of  interest  and  effort 
by  saying  it  is  "not  worth  while"  if  we  have  received  but  one 
talent.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  world  can  be  saved 
without  the  aid  of  our  poor  exertions,  but  whether  WE  can  be 
saved  if  we  deliberately  ignore  and  wilfully  repudiate  our 
Lord's  positive  injunction  "Go  ye" — to  the  fulfilment  of  which 
we  have  solemnly  pledged  ourselves  in  our  ordination  vows. 
There  are  not  half  a  dozen  formulas  of  ordination  j)resented  in 
the  Gospel,  among  which  I  may  take  my  choice.  There  is  but 
one  Divine  Commission  for  all  ministers  alike.  It  is  undei 
these  "marching  orders"  we  are  all  enlisted.  It  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  loyalty  to  this  absolute  command  that  the  validity  of 
my  ministry  is  tested. 

And  should  we  wish  to  have  it  otherwise,  even  if  we  could? 
O  how  inspiring  should  it  be  to  our  souls  to  rise  to  this  ex- 
alted view-ooint,  and  take  in  the  whole  magnificent  sweep  of 
the  horizon!  The  Lord  is  not  mocking  His  Church  by  set- 
ting for  it  an  impossible  task.  All  thfe  power  of  His  Divine 
omnipotence  and  all  the  wisdom  of  His  Divine  omniscience 
are  guaranteed  in  the  very  giving  of  the  sublime  Commission. 
How  gloriously  does  it  make  life  worth  living  to  be  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  having  part  in  this  all-inclusive  world- 
plan!  And  though  responsibility  must  always  be  commensu- 
rate with  privilege,  should  we  not  be  eagerly  willing  and  glad 
to  be  organically  identified  with  this  greatest,  grandest  cause 
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on  earth,  though  it  must  necessarily  involve  our  ceaseless  ut- 
most exertions.  Well  may  we  supplicate  in  the  words  of  the 
familiar  hymn: 

A  double  portion  from  above 

Of  thine  all-qmckening  grace  impart ; 
Shed  forth  thy  unwersal  love 

Id  every  faithfbl  pastor's  heart 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  vague,  abstract  thought  of  our 
commission  ''Go  ye/'  but  as  the  thought  comes  back  to  us 
after  encircling  the  globe,  how  tremendously  is  it  augmented 
in  its  force,  and  how  it  uplifts  our  life  in  making  it  an  integral 
factor  (be  it  ever  so  small)  in  subserving  the  Divinest  purpose 
the  soul  of  man  can  contemplate  I 

Charlbs  L.  Fry. 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  ist,  ipoi. 


Article  XII. 

HEBREW  COSMOGONY. 

II. 

The  detailed  examination  of  the  first  creation  narrative 
in  an  article  in  the  new  Hastings  Bible  Dictionary  on  Hebrew 
Cosmogony  opens  with  a  translation  of  Gen  i :  i-3a :  "In  the 
beginning,  when  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth — ^now 
the  earth  was  waste  and  void,  and  darkness  was  over  the 
watery  abyss  (tehom),  and  the  breath  of  God  was  brooding 
over  the  waters — then  God  said :  "  Let  there  be  light/'  a  ren- 
dering supported,  we  are  informed,  by  Ewald  Dillman,  and 
Schrader  (following  Rashi). 

"This  yields  the  best  construction  as  well  as  meaning, 
and  is  parallel  to  the  opening  of  the  Jahwistic  creation  account 
2 :  4b,  5,  6,  and  also  of  the  Bab.  creation  tablet  to  be  presently 
dted.  All  these  are  curiously  similar  in  the  form  of  the  open- 
ing, which  consists  of  a  series  of  temporal  clauses." 

"The  best  construction"  depends  upon  a  subjective  esti- 
mate. The  revisers  of  our  English  Bible  evidently  considered 
the  simple  translation  the  best  construction.  The  parallels 
do  not  count  for  much.  The  parenthesis  in  Gen.  2:  5,  is  as 
subjective  as  that  which  it  is  intended  to  confirm,  that  in  the 
Bab  creation  tablec  is  difiicult  to  find,  and  has  no  connection 
even  then  with  the  Biblical  narrative.  Could  a  causal  con- 
nection between  the  two  accounts  be  absolutely  proven,  it 
could  hardly  be  extended  to  the  form,  as  independent  of  the 
matter.   . 

To  quote  and  examine  the  entire  article  at  length, 
would  lead  too  far.  Several  points  may  be  noticed  in  what 
follows  concerning  the  Hexaemeron,  and  the  occurrences  on 
each  day.      The  writer  leaves  undecided  whether  God  created 
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the  chaos  out  of  which  He  later  shaped  the  world.  "How 
long  the  pre-existing  waste  and  emptiness  of  chaos  existed, 
and  how  long  the  darkness  prevailed  over  the  primal  waters 
before  the  quickening  spirit  or  breath  of  God  brooded  over  its 
surface,  we  do  not  know."  If  God  did  first  create  the  chaos, 
we  do  not  learn  it  from  Genesis,  for  this  speaks  only  ol  God's 
forming  the  "preexisting  emptiness  of  chaos"  which,  however, 
is  water,  according  to  p.  502,  or  the  "chaotic  watery  abyss,"  in 
which  all  the  elements  lie  undistinguished,  according  to  p.  503. 
Yet  this  article  can  speak  of  God  as  the  "personal  source  from 
which  all  has  flowed"  (p.  507).  "The  remarkable  phrase  in  the 
first  cosmogony,  'the  spirit  (or  breath)  of  God  was  brooding 
over  the  waters'  is  probably  intended  to  indicate  the  ultimate 
origin  of  the  generating  influences  that  operated  during  crea- 
tion as  grounded  in  the  divine  spiritual  activity.  That  the  form, 
however,  in  which  this  conception  is  conveyed  was  suggested 
by  ancient  Semitic  cosmogonies  is  a  fact  which  we  shall  subse- 
quently have  occasion  to  confirm."  On  p.  503  we  are  told 
that  "the  brooding  spirit  of  God"  was  "materialized  as  air." 
Confirmation  of  the  statement  is  not  granted  us.  How  the 
form  of  expression  was  suggested  by  ancient  Semitic  cosmo- 
gonies also  does  not  appear  in  the  article,  not  even  being  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  parallel  features  p.  505.  Why  'the  spirit 
(or  breath)  of  God'  should  be  'intended  to  indicate  the  ulti- 
mate origin  of  the  generating  influences'  when  we  are  imme- 
diately after  assured  that  'the  immediate  cause  of  light,  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  is  clearly  indicated  as  the  divine  word 
which  went  forth  as  a  iiaf  is  not  altogether  clear,  in  spite  of  the 
view  that  the  divine  word  is  regarded  as  'an  agent  that  ushers 
in  each  succeeding  act  in  the  divine  drama."  We  must  imag- 
ine to  ourselves  the  word  simply  announcing  what  the  spirit 
of  God  materialized  as  air  produces  upon  the  earth.  The  first 
creation  story  not  being  strongly  anthropomorphic — not  as 
strongly  so  at  least  as  the  second,  in  which  God  breathed  into 
man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
God's  spirit  (or  breath)?  The  view  of  the  spirit  as  material- 
ized into  air  is  expressly  rejected  in  the  article  on  the  *Hol:^ 
Spirit'  (H.  p.  403) :  "This  metaphor  [brooding]  suits  the  sec- 
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ondary  rather  than  the  primary  meaning  of  ruach;  it  is  not  the 
wind,  but  the  divine  energy  that  is  regarded  as  vitalizing  the 
genns  which  the  Divine  Word  is  about  to  call  forth.  *  *  * 
The  i3r€ath  of  God  vitalizes  what  the  Word  creates."  Here, 
too,  the  Word  is  not  simply  a  herald,  it  has  an  active  share  in 
the  work. 

We  are  next  brought  to  the  question  as  to  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  first  day:  "And  there  was  evening  and  there  was 
morning  one  day."  We  are  first  told  that  the  division  between 
light  and  dark  cannot  have  been  conceived  as  in  space,  but 
must  be  meant  in  time,  because  immediately  after,  the  light  is 
called  day,  and  the  darkness  night.  But  why  the  darkness 
might  not  be  conceived  as  material,  and  also  in  space  separated 
from  light,  does  not  so  readily  appear  from  names  applied  to 
the  darkness  and  to  the  light.  Can  we  not  readily  imagine 
men  thinking  of  darkness  as  a  curtain  which  can  be  rolled  up, 
or  even  the  night— darkness  as  a  portion  of  the  sky  which  is 
nightly  rolled  into  place,  and  in  the  day  time  is  rolled  away? 
And  if  the  separation  is  purely  in  time,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  rhe  night  is  not  all  darkness,  for  it  has  its  stars  and  moon 
*to  give  light  by  night.' 

But  when  did  the  first  day  of  the  creation  week  beg^n ;  in 
the  morning  or  in  the  evening?  Since  the  evening  is  men- 
tioned first,  and  the  civil  day  of  the  Jews  also  began  with  the 
evening,  the  natural  conclusion  would  be,  the  first  day  was 
counted  from  the  darkness,  and  ended  with  the  return  of  dark- 
ness. The  only  difficulty  would  be  in  the  indefinite  length 
of  that  darkness,  since  not  only  the  modem  'best  construction' 
finds  an  undetermined  darkness  before  the  chaos  was  moulded 
mto  the  cosmos,  but  science  also  demands  such  an  indefinite 
interval  between  the  creation  and  the  shaping  of  created  chaos. 
Although  according  to  Calovus,  Philoponus,  Marius  Victori- 
nus  and  Procopius  had  'turned  the  vox^jjfiiptvov  of  Moses  into 
an  iifjtMpovox^tov  their  opinion  found  no  favor.  Rosenmiiller 
writes  (Scholia  2nd  Ed.) :  "Dies  unus  immensa  nocte;  quae  lu- 
cem  antecesserat,  et  luce  duodecim  horarum  confectus  fuisse 
censetur,  quod  in  nocte  ilia,  quantumvis  longa,  nulla  cuiusque 
rci  vicissitudo  fuerit,  quales  sunt  dierum  vices,  qua  in  certas 
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dividi  potuerit  partes."  In  Smith's  B.  D.  we  read,  in  the 
English  edition  that  the  Jews  based  their  reckoning  of  the 
civil  day  on  Gen.  1:5.  But  the  American  Ed.  adds  a  note 
denying  the  fact,  and  explains  the  verse  thus:  "And  there  was 
evening  fthe  close  of  the  period  of  light),  and  there  was  mom- 
in^  (the  close  of  the  period  of  darkness),  one  day*'  and  quotes 
Keil,  De  Wette.  Delitzsch,  Lange.  For  this  view  two  argu- 
ments are  advanced,  neither  of  which  we  are  willing  to  accept 
on  faith.  First  the  etymology  of  the  word  ereb,  which,  derived 
from  a  root  meaning  fo  pass  under,  implies  the  fact  of  a  dav 
preceding.  The  derivation  of  the  word  from  the  root  given 
need  not  be  denied ;  but  that  its  root  meaning  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  beginning  of  the  first  creation  day  is  at  the  very 
best  an  absurd  assumption.  The  word  grew  up  among  men 
accustomed  to  see  the  sun  rise  and  set :  to  them  the  darkness 
w:is  the  sunset  ;*  but  the  term  came  to  be  used  as  we  constant- 
ly use  so  many,  independently  of  its  etymology.  When  a 
writer  attempted  to  give  a  name  to  the  period  of  dark  preced- 
ing the  first  light,  he  could  find  none  better  fitted  to  his  use 
than  'evening,'  and  it  would  hardly  occur  to  him  to  take  the 
word  so  literally  as  to  presuppose  a  light  period  before  his  ev- 
ening. The  arf?^ment  from  etymology  is  altogether  unwar- 
ranted here.  But  of  etymology  more  hereafter.  The  other 
argument  is  drawn  from  the  Babylonian  origin  of  the  Creation 
narrative.  Having  drawn  the  story  from  the  Babylonians, 
the  Jews  in  adopting  it,  adopted  for  it  also  a  reckoning  of  the 
day  foreign  to  their  custom.  It  is  still  unintelligible  how  "we 
may  therefore  infer  that  the  creation-day  was  also  reckoned 
from  sunrise  to  sunrise,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Jew- 
ish r/T'i*/  day,"  unless  under  **the  Jewish  cknl  day"  we  are  here 
to  understand  the  Babylonian  day  with  which  the  Jews  be- 
came acquainted  during  the  captivity.  Even  then  the  inter- 
pretation is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  for  now  the  breaking  forth  of 
light  is  not  reckoned  as  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but  as  its  end, 
and  the  second  dawn  belongs  to  the  first  day. 

The  second  day's  creation  work    is  next   examined,   viz: 
"Tlie  separation  of  the  upper  from  the  lower  waters  by  the 

*£rt  b  is  the  goin^  under  of  the  sun^  not  simply^of  light. 
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formation  of  a  heavenly  firmament  (Heb.  rakia)  which  divides 
them.  The  Hebrew  word  rakia  properly  signifies  some- 
thing beaten  or  hammered  out,  fairly  represented  by  LXX. 
Aq.,  Symm.  cTepewfiaVulg,  firmamentum.  *  *  *  Num- 
erous passages  may  be  cited  to  prove  that  the  Heb.  Semite 
regarded  the  sky  as  a  solid  vault  or  arched  dome."  Quite 
true;  but  this  has  no  support  in  the  etymology  alone,  nor  is 
it  contained  in  all  the  passages  cited.  What  the  Heb.  Sem- 
ite at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  a  post-exilic  document  under- 
stood by  the  word  rakia  is  no  more  proved  by  its  et)rmology 
than  the  conception  attached  to  the  word  heaven  in  a  writing 
of  the  year  1900  can  be  determined  from  an  etymological  dic- 
tionary. Etymology  is  of  infinite  value  in  philological 
study,  but  in  exegetical  work  it  loses  its  value  as  the  language 
grows  older.*  For  the  earliest  Hebrew  we  possess,  etymology 
is  of  highest  importance;  for  late  Hebrew  it  is  practically 
worthless  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  word  under  consid- 
eration is  a  new  word  and  retains  its  etymological  force — ^that 
men  using  it  are  still  conscious  of  its  etymology. 

The  article  has  carefully  fixed  the  date  of  the  two  crea- 
tion narratives,  and  we  might  expect  that  it  would  as  carefully 
distinguish  between  poetry  and  prose,  and  would  not  quote 
tKX)k£  without  regard  to  their  dates.  But  almost  all  of  the 
passages  quoted  are  poetical,  and  ail  are  quoted  without  re- 
ference to  a  possible  earlier  or  later  view  than  that  given  in  the 
post-exilic  creation  narrative.  Job.  37:  18:  "Canst  thou  witli 
him  spread  out  the  sky,  which  is  strong  as  a  molten  mirror?" 
But  if  we  are  to  regard  etymology,  'sky'  here  is  that  which 
stretches  thin  and  fine  far  into  the  distance  ("diinn  und  fein 
sich  weithin  Erstreckendes."  Gesenius  11  ed.  845).  Nor  does 
the  point  of  the  comparison  seem  to  lie  in  solidity,  but  in 
strength — ^the  heavens  in  spite  of  their  thinness  and  apparent 
frailt>%  yet  are  strong,  they  do  not  fall  down.  The  hue  of  it 
is  in  Ex.  24:  10,  "described  as  resembling  sapphire";  the  verse 
reads :  "And  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  there  was  under 
His  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it 


**<Die  wQoderthStgsteo  Sprachfoncher  sind  biswielen  die  ohninichtigiten 
Bitfelai.''— J.  G.  Hamanun. 
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were  the  very  heaven  for  clearness/'  There  is  need  of  inge- 
nuity to  discover  here  that  heaven  is  "described  as  resembling 
sapphire."  "From  Amos  9:  6,  Job  26:  10,  11,  Prov.  8:  27, 
28  we  gather  the  additional  details  that  this  solid  compacted 
vault  or  arched  dome  was  supported  on  the  loftiest  mountains 
as  pillars."  The  passages  read:  Amos  9:6:  "It  is  He  that 
buildeth  His  chambers  in  the  heaven  and  hath  founded  His 
vault  upon  the  earth."  This  Michaelis,  approved  by  Rosen- 
miiller,  calls  a  poetica  phrasis,  and  inasmuch  as  we  still  use 
similar  expressions,  is  there  any  need  of  taking  this  so  literal- 
ly? Job  26:  10,  II :  "He  hath  described  a  boundary  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters,  unto  the  confines  of  light  and  darkness. 
The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are  astonished  at  his  re- 
buke." Again  a  poetic  expression,  the  first  verse  evidently 
having  little  connection  with  the  question,  but  serving  to  cast 
doubt  upon  a  former  statement  that  the  separation  of  light  and 
darkness  is  in  time  only  and  not  in  space.  Prov.  8:  27!: 
"When  He  established  the  heavens,  I  was  there:  When  He 
set  a  circle  upon  the  face  of  the  deep:  When  He  made  firm 
the  skies  above."  Compare  above  on  Job  37 :  18,  where  the 
same  word  is  used  for  *sky.'  The  proof  that  the  sky  is  con- 
ceived of  as  resting  upon  the  highest  mountains  depends  upon 
an  interpretation  rejected  by  Rosenmiiller :  "Coelo  ipsi  tri- 
buuntur  a  nostro  columnae,  similitudine  desumta  a  vastis  aedi- 
ficiis,  quorum  moles  columnis  sustentari  et  fulciri  necesse 
est."  Calovius  doubts  the  propriety  of  Grotius'  reference  to 
mountains,  and  adds:  "Nuspiam  certe  montes  coeli  columnae 
in  Scripturis  dicuntur."  A  poetic  figure  must  be  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  the  *tertium  quid,'  which  in  this  place  again  is 
strength — the  greatness  of  God's  rebuke  is  indicated  by  the 
result  it  produces,  the  heavens  though  firmly  established  as  if 
supported  with  pillars  shake  before  it.  "Simplicius  columnae 
coeli  contremescere  dicuntur,  quod  coelum  utut  firmissimum, 
instar  domus  quae  concussis  columnis  contremescit,  ad  iram 
Dei  concuti  videatur"  (Calov.). 

But  to  proceed :  the  rakia  "was  also  provided  with  win- 
dows and  gates  (Gen.  7:  11,  28:  17,  2  Kings  7:  2,  19,  Psalm 
78:  23)."    Of  the  passages  here  quoted  2  K.  7:  2,  19  seems 
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rather  to  deny  the  statement :  "If  the  Lord  should  make  win* 
dows  in  heaven,  might  this  thing  be?"  And  nowhere  do  we 
find  authority  for  the  use  of  the  verb  'asah'=open.  In  Ps.  78 : 
23  f.  we  rea^ :  "Yet  he  commanded  the  skies  above,  and  open- 
ed the  doors  of  heaven ;  and  he  rained  down  manna  upon  them 
to  eat."  But  in  neither  'skies'  nor  'heavens*  do  we  have  the 
word  rakia,  and  the  synonym  character  of  rakia,  shamayim  and 
shachaqim  needs  to  be  proven  before  the  passage  will  prove,  or 
even  illustrate  anything  in  this  connection.  If  they  are  syn- 
onymous, then  in  Gen.  i :  i  God  in  the  beginning  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  there  was  no  need  of  forming  the 
firmament  on  the  second  day.  Many  other  passages  might 
create  diflSculty  for  the  exegete  who  insisted  upon  rakia^sham- 
mayim  =^shachaqifn.  Gen.  28:  17  Jacob  says:  "How  dreadful 
is  this  place!  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this 
is  the  gate  of  heaven."  He  evidently  does  not  point  to  the 
sky  and  say  "this  place";  he  speaks  of  the  place  where  he 
himself  is  on  the  earth.  Now  we  are  not  told  that  Jacob  was 
upon  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  where  the  solid  vault  rested 
upon  the  earth,  and  that  a  gate  close  to  him  was  opened,  but 
expressly  that  the  top  of  the  ladder  reached  to  heaven.  The 
prince  of  modem  English  critics  grants  this,  though  his  ra- 
tionalistic explanation  may  offend  many.  Jacob  "dreams :  in 
his  dream  the  natural  features  of  the  locality  shape  themselves 
into  a  'ladder,'  or  flight  of  stone  steps,  rising  up  to  heaven ; 
angels  are  ascending  and  descending  upon  it ;  and  by  his  side 
(v.  13  R.  V.  m.)  stands  Jahwe,  addressing  him  in  words  of 
encouragement  and  hope.  *****  The  dream  rep- 
resents under  a  striking  symbolism  the  thought  that  heaven 
[not  the  rakia,  but  God's  abode]  and  earth  are  connected, 
that  an  ever-present  providence  watches  over  the  destinies  of 
men,  and  also,  in  particular,  that  this  was  a  place  in  which 
above  others  God  was  manifested  upon  earth,  and  which  de- 
served preeminently  to  be  termed  His  'house' "  (Driver.  Art. 
Jacob  in  B.  D.  11.  528).  The  passage  Gen.  7:  11  alone  re- 
mains— ^the  account  of  the  flood.  The  verse  is  ascribed  to  P, 
though  it  is  found  in  a  context  from  other  documents,  and 
thus  belongs  to  the  post-exilic  period.    The  expression  should 
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therefore  be  interpreted  from  the  usage  of  those  times,  and  not 
taken  literally  unless  there  is  warrant  for  such  literalism  in  the 
writings  of  the  same  period. 

"Above  this  solid  rakia  flowed  the  upper  or  heavenly  wa- 
ters (v.  7),  which  descended  in  rain  through  these  openings 
(Ps.  104 :  3,  148 : 4,  2  Kings  7 :  19).  We  may  add  the  passages 
quoted  in  Gesenius'  Lexicon,  "Gen.  8:  2,  Isa.  24:  18,  Mai.  3: 
10'*  (Ges.  p.  70  sub  voc.  arubbah).  Only  in  the  passage  from 
Genesis  is  the  rain  spoken  of.  Ps.  104 :  3  can  hardly  be  used 
to  prove  an)rthing  in  this  connection ;  Ps.  148 :  4.  only  to  prove 
the  'waters  that  be  above  the  heavens.'  2  K.  7:  19  directlv 
does  not  state  the  purpose  of  making  windows  as  the  letting 
down  of  rain,  for  how  could  one  day's  rain  make  provisions 
abound  as  the  man  of  God  had  promised.  Is.  24:  18  says 
not  one  word  of  rain;  the  idea  is  imported  from  Gen.  7:11. 
"The  words  are  almost  directly  taken  from  Gen.  7:  11  *  *  * 
ouch  representations  frequently  remain  in  language,  even 
where  a  great  part  of  the  nation  and  its  writers  have  formed 
truer  conceptions  of  these  natural  phenomena."  (Gresenius. 
Com.  on  Isa.,  1821.  1 :  771).  Modem  criticism  finds  no  relic 
of  Gen.  in  Isaiah,  for  Isaiah  precedes  Gen.  7:11,  and  thus  turns 
a  poetical  expression  into  scientific  statement.  But  if  Isaiah 
does  not  depend  on  Grenesis,  Genesis  must  depend  on  Isaiah, 
for  the  critics  have  frequently  assured  us  that  verbal  coinci- 
dences cannot  be  accidental.  At  any  rate,  we  will  have  onlv 
the  one  passage  to  examine.  Mai.  3 :  10  the  Lord  promises 
to  "open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  bless- 
ing, that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it."  Is  this 
blessing  to  be  conceived  of  as  rain?  A  doubtful  blessing  cer- 
tainly this  would  be,  if  it  came  in  such  abundance  that  there 
was  not  room  enough  for  it!  In  Ps.  78:  24  the  manna  comes 
from  these  windows  of  heaven.  What  a  peculiar  storehouse 
there  must  be  above  this  firmament  I 

But  one  point  is  altogether  overlooked.  In  Gen.  i :  2  the 
primal  "chaotic  watery  abyss"  is  called  water;  in  v.  6,  before 
the  earth  and  water  are  distinguished,  a  firmament  is  estab- 
lished to  separate  the  waters  into  two  portions.  Is  then  this 
firmament  already  a  divider  of  earth  in  the  narrower  sense 
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and  water,  so  that  nothing^  but  water  in  the  narrower  sense 
is  left  above  the  firmament?  There  is  at  least  the  possibility 
that  the  ancient  Hebrew  granted  the  possibility  of  other  worlds 
than  ours,  if  we  will  so  call  them,  by  positing  this  portion  of 
the  ^'chaotic  watery  abyss"  above  the  firmament.  Of  the 
mass  created;  in  other  words,  God  did  not  use  all  for  the 
mcuMing  of  the  universe,  but  separated  some  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

In  no  place  then  do  we  have  the  rain  considered  as  com- 
ing through  doors  or  windows  in  the  solid  firmament,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  flood,  where  it  is  accounted  not  the  ordinary, 
but  an  extraordinary  rain.  In  all  other  passages  in  which 
windows  of  heaven  are  spoken  of,  it  is  manifestly  a  figurative 
expression.*  We  may  then  agree  with  Winer  (Worterbuch  I. 
339)  •  "Concerning  the  views  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  as  to  the 
/orm  of  the  earth  and  its  astronomical  relations  we  find  noth- 
ing recorded.  Poets  give  it  foundations  and  pillars  Ps.  75 :  3, 
104:  5,  Job  9:  6,  38:  6;  according  to  Ps.  24:  2,  136:  6  it  is 
founded  upon  the  ocean,  according  to  Job  26 :  7  it  hangs  upon 
nothing,  and  is  held  by  God's  almighty  power.  Various  con- 
ceptions lie  behind  such  expressions,  of  which  none,  however, 
became  popular,  as  in  general  the  Israelitish  view  of  the  world 
was  not  physical,  but  religious."  In  spite  of  the  name  of  Dill- 
man,  which  is  quoted  as  authority  for  what  is  given  in  the  par- 
agraph thus  examined,  we  must  conclude  the  statements  made 
rest  on  insufficient  proof,  and  do  not  give  a  true  idea  of  the 
conception  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  as  it  can  be  gathered  from 
the  Old  Testament. 

To  examine  further  the  work  of  each  of  the  following 
days  and  parallels  from  Oriental  cosmogonies  is  too  much 
of  an  undertaking  for  the  present,  and  what  is  here  given  will 
suffice  to  furnish  a  comparison  of  one  Article  of  the  new  Dic- 
tionary with  old  results  and  Bible  texts.  If  any  statements 
made  are  unwarranted,  or  the  position  of*  the  writer  of  the  Ar- 
ticle Cosmogony  has  been  misrepresented,  none  can  regret  it 
mi)re  than  the  one  who  has  written  this  criticism. 

Albany,  N.  ¥.,  July,  ipoo.  W.  A.  Lambekt. 

^Tbcrefore  it  cm  best  be  10  regarded  in  the  case  of  tiie  flood  abo. 


Article  XIII. 

GREGORY'S    TEXTKRITIK    DES    NEUEN    TESTA- 

MENTES*. 

The  author  of  this  latest,  most  elaborate,  and  most  au- 
thoritative volume  on  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  Philadelphian  by  birth.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1864  and  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1870.  He  became  Dr.  Charles  Hodge's  literary 
assistant  in  preparing  the  latter's  Systematic  Theology  for  the 
press.  He  went  to  Germany  about  the  time  that  Tischendorf 
was  struck  by  paralysis,  and,  serving  for  some  years  as  biblio- 
graphical sub-editor  of  Schiirer  and  Hamack's  Theologisekc 
JAteraturseitimg,  he  became  the  literary  editor  of  Tischendorf  s 
remains  and  the  author  of  the  Prolegomena  of  the  eighth  edi- 
tion of  the  large  Tischendorf  New  Testament.  In  1884,  he 
was  made  privat-Docent  at  Leipsig  University  and  in  1895  ^^ 
was  elected  Professor  of  Greek  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Gregory  is  a  romantic  and  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  illustration  of  what  an  American  student 
who  gives  himself  to  one  particular  department  of  science,  and 
who  identifies  himself  with  scholarly  Germany  university  life, 
can  do  and  become  as  an  author  and  master  in  his  own  chosen 
realm.  Naturally  Dr.  Gregory  was  more  than  ordinarily  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  an  investi- 
gator like  Tischendorf,  but  he  must  also  have  been  more  than 
ordinarily  able  in  order  to  fill  the  steps  of  such  a  master.  Dr. 
Gregory's  command  of  German  style  and  diction,  as  revealed 
in  his  present  work,  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness,  directness, 
for  the  admirable  and  even  entertaining  unfolding  of  the  sub- 

*TEXTKKrnK  DKS  Nkuen  Tbstamkntks  tod  Caspar  Rene  Gregory.    Erster 
^nd.    Li^Mcig :  J.  C.  Hinrichf '  Bachhaodlnng.     1900. 
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stance  of  his  knowledge,  and  for  his  technical  command  of 
German  construction. 

The  present  volume  is  but  the  first  part  of  the  work.  It 
is  dedicated  to  Franz  Delitzsch.  In  his  introduction,  Dr. 
Gregory  states  that  the  province  of  his  own  particular  depart 
ment  of  Biblical  science  is  to  gather,  sift,  and  estimate  the  tes- 
timonies to  the  wording  of  the  New  Testament  text  from 
every  attainable  period  and  age,  in  order  to  reach  as  far  as 
possible  the  original  condition  of  the  text.  His  science  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Canon.  The  criticism  of  the  Canon 
determines  the  Books.  The  criticism  of  the  Books  tells  what 
words  these  Books  contain.  And  in  the  third  place,  the  criti- 
cism of  the  writings  busies  itself  with  making  clear  the  in- 
ternal and  external  problems  that  are  bound  up  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  book.  At  the  very  start,  the  author  disavows  any 
ability  of  textual  criticism  to  lead  us  into  new  regions  of  start- 
ling discovery,  and  states  that  the  main  bearings  of  his  science 
are  well-known. 

Up  to  the  present,  textual  criticism  has  largely  been  re- 
garded as  a  division  of  Introduction  or  of  Hermeneutics,  Holtz- 
mann  places  the  text  first,  and  then  the  Canon,  and  then  the 
special  introduction.  Bemhard  Weiss  in  his  introduction  to 
the  New  Testament  deals  with  the  text,  but  only  as  an  appen- 
dix. John  Mill  was  the  one  who  made  this  department  pre- 
fatory to  a  critical  edition.*  The  example  of  Mill  was  fol- 
lowed by  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Tischendorf,  and  West- 
cott-Hort. 

But  according  to  Dr.  Gregory,  such  a  dependent  treat- 
ment of  New  Testament  textual  criticism  is  not  sufficient.  The 
latter  is  worthy  to  form  a  department  of  its  own.  It  follows 
the  criticism  of  the  Canon  and  precedes  hermeneutics  and  the 
use  of  the  New  Testament.  Since  1861  the  great  hand  book 
for  this  whole  department  has  been  Scrivener's  Plain  Introduc- 


*This  was  not  Mill  the  philosopher,  bat  Mill  the  prebendary  of  Canterbary, 
who  lived  1645-1707  and  who  devoted  thirty  years  to  an  edition  of  the  Gfgfi 
TesUmumt  with  Vatiaus  Readings^  for  which  he  collected  from  numerous  sources 
more  than  30,000  readings. 
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if^fi.*  Dr.  Gregofy  divides  his  science  into  two  parts.  The  first 
part  deals  with  the  Sources  and  the  second  part  with  their 
Criticism.  He  scores  those  persons  who  reject  the  necessity 
of  textual  criticism,  and  who  believe  that  the  text  that  they 
happen  to  find  in  their  hands  is  perfectly  genuine  and  exact, 
and  consider  that  criticism  renders  a  text  unsafe ;  and  he  begs 
for  a  greater  number  of  workers  in  his  department.  "He  who 
can  speak  Greek  and  who  is  willing  to  devote  his  energy  to  an 
investigation  of  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament  will 
find  sufficient  to  busy  the  most  active  spirit  in  the  examination 
and  use  of  the  testimonies  of  three  thousand  manuscripts." 
In  beginning  his  treatise  proper,  Dr.  Gregory  first  of  all 
briefly  considers  Palaeography,  which  in  this  case  is  concerned 
particularly  with  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  text,  but  which 
also  has  to  do  more  or  less  with  their  languages  and  with  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  in  different  lands.  Following  this 
essay  on  PalaK>graphy,  is  his  handling  of  the  Sources  in  four 
divisions,  first,  the  Greek  New  Testament  manuscripts.  Uncials 
as  well  as  Minuscules.  Second,  the  Greek  Liturgical  Books 
which,  in  part,  contain  the  pericopes  of  the  text  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  in  part  offer  only  occasional  pericopes,  in  which 
latter  case  they  almost  lose  themselves  in  prayers  and  other 
litur^cal  matter.  Third,  the  Translations  of  the  Texts,  in 
whichageographico-historical  method  is  adopted  and  the  Syri- 
an, Egyptian,  Ethiopian,  and  Armenian  translations  are  found  to 
be  nearest  the  cradle  of  Christianity,  while  the  relationship  of 
the  Georgian,  Persian,  and  the  Arabic  translations  must  first 
be  sought.  Among  the  western  translations,  only  the  Latin 
and  Gothic  need  be  considered :  for  the  Slavic,  the  Saxon,  the 
Frankish,  the  German,  and  the  Bohemian  translations  have 
but  a  mediate  relation  to  the  original  text.  The  fourth  di- 
vision, dealing  with  the  Church  Fathers,  first  examines  the 
value  of  the  same  for  the  criticism  of  the  text  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  be  used,  and  then  records  the  names  of 
the  chief  writers  among  them. 

*Dr.  Gregory  t/tttim  tlMt  thk  work  of  ScriTeBcr's  testifies  eloqneatlj  to  the 
BHumer  in  wmdi  a  bmj  teacher  and  pastor  can  ser^  tiM  strictest  dsasandi  of 
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After  disposing  of  the  Sources  in  this  manner,  Dr. 
Gregory  intends  to  proceed  with  the  Criticism  itself,  which  he 
divides  into  History  and  Application.  The  history  of  the  ex- 
ternal form  shows  in  what  order  the  books  came,  their  various 
divisions  into  chapters,  etc.,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  hitherto 
neglected  the  manner  of  the  dividingtheverses.  Finally,  it  pays 
attention  to  punctuation,  the  correct  mode  of  writing,  and  other 
details.  The  history  of  the  Text  as  a  whole  concerns  itself, 
first,  with  the  old  recensions  or  the  families  of  texts,  and 
secondly,  with  editions  of  texts,  and  the  manner  of  dealing  with 
readings  before  the  time  of  printing  and  after  that  time.  The 
crowning  point  of  this  science  is  reached  when  it  comes  to 
treating  the  individual  readings  themselves  and  thus  attempts 
the  restoration  of  the  original  text. 

In  dealing  with  the  materials  of  which  manuscripts. are 
composed,  Pr.  Gregory  has  some  very  interesting  remarks  on 
Paper.  He  says  that  contrary  to  the  received  views,  paper 
was  first  used  in  Europe  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  and 
was  first  made  by  the  Germans  and  Italians.  Recent  investi- 
gations have  shown,  first,  that  there  was  never  a  paper  made 
out  of  raw  cotton,  and  secondly,  that  after  Chinese  paper  had 
been  made  at  Samarcand  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  the 
Arabs  already  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  made  paper. 
This  matter  is  of  importance  because  it  has  been  customary 
to  regard  as  impossible  to  rate  certain  manuscripts  as  earlier 
than  the  eleventh  century  on  the  ground  that  the  paper  on 
which  they  were  made  could  not  have  been  in  existence  at  an 
earlier  date. 

In  dealing  with  the  Uncials  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr. 
Gregory  first  of  all  takes  up  those  of  the  four  Gospels,  then 
those  of  the  Acts,  and  the  Catholic  epistles,  then  those  of  the 
Pauline  letters,  and  finally  those  of  the  A|X)calypse ;  and  gives 
a  detailed  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  of  them,  re- 
ferring in  the  course  of  his  discussions  to  authorities  at  every 
point.  He  first  of  all  takes  up  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  which  is 
written  in  pale  brown  ink  in  letters  not  very  large  and  tolerably 
regular  on  346J  parchment  leaves;  and  which,  with  Tischeu- 
dorf,  he  places  in  the  fourth  century  on  the  following  grounds : 
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Fine  parchment,  the  four  narrow  columns  on  the  side,  the 
archaic  forms  of  the  letters,  the  simple  manner,  the  simple 
style  of  columns  that  with  prominently  projecting  letters  mark 
a  pause,  the  sparing  punctuation  and  the  fewer  pure  forms  in 
grammar,  as  well  as  the  simplicity,  the  brevity,  and  the  terse- 
ness of  the  details ;  the  fact  that  the  larger  chapters  are  not 
indicated  in  the  Gospels,  the  place  of  the  letters  of  Paul  be- 
fore Acts,  the  absence  of  Mark  i6 :  9*20,  the  presence  of  the 
iMters  of  Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  as  if  this  was 
a  manuscript  to  be  read  publicly  in  the  churches.  Dr.  Gregory 
gives  a  description  of  the  find  of  this  manuscript  by  Tischen- 
dorf  on  Mt.  Sinai  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  subsequently 
came  into  his  possession  and  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
He  defends  the  veracity  of  Tischendorf  against  certain  slander- 
ous accusations  and  states  that  the  manuscript  was  properly 
purchased  and  paid  for.  Dr.  Gregory  says  that  he  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  this  find  of  Tischendorf 's, 
as  an  impartial  witness  to  all  the  facts. 

From  the  Sinaiticus  the  author  proceeds  to  the  Alexaix- 
drinnus  now  in  the  British  Museum  at  London ;  then  to  the 
description  of  the  Vaticanus,  The  latter  is  fine  parchment, 
more  of  the  character  of  vellum  than  the  parchment  of  the  Si- 
naiticus. The  Uncials  are  small,  simple,  and  written  without 
a  break.  There  are  759  leaves,  of  which  142  belong  to  the 
New  Testament.  The  manuscript  seems  to  be  from  the  same 
age  and  region  as  that  of  the  Sinaiticus  and  Tischendorf  may 
have  been  right  in  the  assertion  that  the  writer  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Vaticanus  was  also  active  in  conection  with  the 
Sinaiticus,  Dr.  Gregory  gives  a  permanent  caution  against 
any  one's  ever  pronouncing  the  parchment  in  the  Vaticanus  10 
be  paper.  He  says  that  probably  in  the  process  of  binding  the 
book  the  writing  was  pressed  very  heavily  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent an  impression  upon  the  opposite  page,  paper  was  laid  be- 
tween the  leaves.  As  a  consequence  many  sides  are  so  im- 
pressed with  the  lines  that  were  on  the  paper  that  it  is  difllicult 
to  avoid  the  impression  that  the  lines  are  an  original  part  of 
the  parchment  manuscript.  Moreover,  the  binder  did  not 
even  use  sacred  care  to  apply  clean  paper  and  Dr.  Gregory  re- 
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members  at  least  in  a  sing^le  instance  to  have  seen  printed 
words  which  were  transferred  from  the  paper  upon  which  they 
originally  stood  to  the  present  parchment  leaves. 

In  succession,  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  Uncials  are  thus 
dealt  with  and  the  facts  concerning  their  history,  including 
their  present  location,  are  very  clearly  stated. 

Dealing  in  the  next  place  with  the  Minuscules,  Dr.  Gregory 
places  these,  as  is  well  known,  between  the  tenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  during  which  time  they  constituted  the  New  Testa- 
ment, leading  the  latter  down  to  the  days  of  its  first  printing. 
Neither  Cardinal  Ximines  nor  Erasmus  had  any  Uncials  at 
their  command  in  issuing  their  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
As  a  whole  the  Minuscules  are  naturally  of  less  value  than  the 
older  Uncials,  but  certain  ones  of  them  are  very  valuable,  more 
so  comparatively  than  some  of  the  Uncials,  because  in  spite  of 
their  recent  origin,  they,  nevertheless,  offer  a  much  older  text. 
It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  assign  a  particular  date  and  place  to 
these  manuscripts  with  assurance,  from  appearances  of  their 
outer  form.  Latin  Palaeography  is  more  advanced  than  Greek 
in  this  respect;  Beginning  with  the  more  recent  of  these 
Greek  MSS.  a  systematic  and  complete  series  of  inves- 
tigations must  be  made  tracing  the  stream  of  conditions  back- 
ward before  it  will  be  possible  definitely  to  locate  the  time  and 
place  of  leaves,  inks,  lines,  and  alphabetical  characters.  The 
non-theological  science  of  philology  must  also  come  to  our  aid 
and  it  will  perhaps  be  possible  at  last  to  become  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  manuscripts  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
as  with  those  of  the  sixteenth.  In  this  respect  the  Miniscules, 
because  of  their  number,  are  of  more  service  to  us  than  the 
Uncials.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done  here.  Up 
to  the  present  time  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
Miniscules  have  been  accurately  examined.  Stephanus  com- 
pared thirteen  of  these  for  his  New  Testament  of  1550.  Wal- 
ton compared  still  more  for  his  large  London  polyglott ;  John 
Mill  and  John  Jacob  Wetstein  did  even  more  in  their  monu- 
mental editions  of  the  New  Testament.  A  series  of  investi- 
gators, especially  Moldenhauer,  Treschow,  Hensler,  Rinck, 
Dermont,    Reiche,   Muralt,    Knittel,    Begtrup,    Pappelbaum, 
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Fleck,  Trcfi^elles,  Burgon,  and  Martin,  have  partly  compared 
and  partly  made  catalogues  of  the  same,  and  Berch,  Alter, 
Griesbach,  Matthai,  Scholz,  and  Scrivener  have  performed 
very  valuable  service  by  their  additions,  catalogues,  and  colla- 
tions, but  the  great  number  of  the  Miniscules  manuscripts  de- 
mands a  large  array  of  investigators.  There  are  already  per- 
haps 3000  of  these  manuscripts  known  and  probably  2000  more 
are  waiting  for  examination.  The  only  proper  way  of  ac- 
complishing this  work  in  scientific  manner  and  in  reasonable 
amount  of  time  would  be  to  institute  a  cooperative  compari- 
son of  these  sources  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  of  Christian 
lands.  The  work  should  proceed  on  a  common  and  uni- 
versally adopted  plan,  with  a  minute  observance  of  the  best 
rules  for  reaching  completion.  The  collations  should  be  made 
on  paper  of  uniform  size  and  if  possible,  work  should  be  begun 
at  London,  Paris  (or  Leipzig),  New  York  (or  Philadelphia). 
If  this  were  done,  it  is  |X)ssible  that  the  twentieth  century 
might  see  textual  science  in  mastery  of  its  task. 

Dr.  Gregory  proceeds  to  consider  the  Miniscules,  which 
contain  the  four  Gospels,  delineating  the  peculiarities  of  each  of 
the  420  of  them  with  great  detail,  in  so  far  as  the  points  re- 
specting them  have  been  investigated.  These  manuscripts  are 
to  be  found  in  Basel,  Paris,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London, 
Dublin,  Pest,  Geneva,  Vienna,  Leiden,  Munich,  Presburg, 
Gottingen,  Berlin,  Wolfenbiittel,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  in 
the  Escurial,  Copenhagen,  Dresden,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg, 
Turin,  Mailand,  Parma,  Jerusalem,  Library  of  Robert  Curzon 
in  the  British  Museum,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Cairo,  Strassburg, 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  New  Jersey,  Syracuse  New 
York,  Sewanee  Tennessee,  Cheltenham,  Athens,  Corfu, 
Upsala,  Edinburgh,  Athos,  Constantinople,  Qoister  of  St. 
John  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  Cloister  on  Mt.  Sinai,  Salonike, 
Chicago,  Andros,  Mitylene,  and  a  few  other  places.  Of  these 
Scholz's  list  ends  with  No.  469;  Tischendorf's  larger  critical 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  eitds  with  No,  1287;  and  Dr. 
Gregory  carries  on  the  list  to  No.  1420.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  manuscripts  are  among  the  missing.  For  instance.  No. 
87  was  formerly  in  Treves,  but  Dr.  Gregory  searched  for  the 
same  in  1884  and  could  not  find  it.     No.  88,  a  quarto  parch- 
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ment,  was  used  by  Camararius,  who  compared  it  with  the 
New  Testament  of  Erasmus,  but  which  has  not  been  found 
since.  '  No.  97,  which  was  formerly  at  Hirschau,  has  a  still 
more  confusing  and  complicated  history.  Occasionally  parts 
of  the  same  manuscripts  are  found  in  different  places ;  for  ex- 
ample, of  No.  288  St.  Matthew  is  found  at  the  Bodleian  at  Ox- 
ford, St.  Luke  is  found  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  St. 
John  is  found  in  the  Institute  at  Paris.  Of  many  of  the  manu- 
scripts, particularly  of  those  from  Asia  and  the  East,  very  little 
is  known. 

The  Minuscule  manuscripts  are  of  more  importance  in  the 
case  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, than  they  are  for  the  Gospels,  because  the  number  of 
Uncial  njanuscripts  covering  these  writings  is  much  fewer  than 
the  Uncials  that  cover  the  Gospels.  Dr.  Gregory  enumerates 
over  500  manuscripts  for  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  and  per- 
haps 200  for  the  Apocalypse. 

In  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  Greek  liturgical  books.  Dr. 
Gregory  points  out  that  it  is  an  error  to  place  them  in  the 
same  class  as  the  Minuscules,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 
A  number  of  these  were  written  in  Uncial  manuscript  for  the 
reason  that  the  Uncial  form  persisted  for  a  longer  period  in 
the  books  for  public  reading  in  the  churches  than  anywhere 
eise.  This  persistence  was  due  both  to  the  conservative  in- 
fluence of  liturgical  forms  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  light  in 
many  of  the  old  churches  was  very  poor  and  it  was  necessary 
to  use  a  large  and  clear  text.  Of  the  Gospels,  the  author  finds 
1072  manuscripts,  of  the  Apostles  over  1000.  The  majority 
of  these  are  still  in  the  East,  many  of  them  at  Patmos,  Sinai, 
Athos,  Athens,  etc.  Some  of  them  are  at  Paris,  some  at  Mos- 
cow. 

The  present  volume  by  its  introductory  and  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  field  of  the  sources  in  existence  lays  the  basis 
for  the  more  strictly  critical  discussions  that  will  follow  in  the 
volume  still  to  come.  The  publisher  announce  that  the  latter 
will  appear,  if  possible,  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Theodore  E.  Schmauk. 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. 
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BY  B4ARTIN  LUTHER. 


[Tnuislated  from  the  LaUo  by  G.  E.  Kraoth,  A.  M.,and  E.  P.  H.  Pfatteicher.] 

i8.  Returning  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  I 
think  by  this  time  it  has  been  made  clear  that  it  is  not  enough 
nor  Christian  if  we  regard  the  works  of  Christ,  his  life  and 
words  in  a  purely  historical  light,  or  as  actual  events,  which 
it  may  be  well  to  know  as  an  example  to  mold  one's  life,  as 
those  who  are  now  very  learned,  declare;  much  less  if  there 
is  an  entire  silence  on  these  points,  and  only  the  laws  of  men 
and  the  decretals  of  the  fathers  are  taught  in  its  place.  Now 
there  are  not  a  few  who  preach  and  read  Christ  to  this  pur- 
pose that  they  may  influence  the  feelings  of  men  to  compas- 
sionate Christ  to  become  enraged  at  the  Jews,  and  other  sorts 
of  childish  and  womanish  follies. 

Now  we  ought  to  preach  to  this  end  that  faith  may  be  es- 
tablished that  there  may  not  only  be  Christ  but  that  he  may  be 
a  living  Christ  for  you  and  me,  and  that  he  may  work  in  us 
that  which  has  been  said  of  him  and  which  he  himself  is  called. 
But  faith  is  bom  and  cherished  hereby,  if  we  preach  wherefore 
Christ  came,  what  he  brought  and  gave  to  us,  with  what  bene- 
fit and  profit  he  may  be  received.  This  happens  where  we 
rightly  teach  Christian  liberty,  which  we  have  from  him,  and 
how  we  are  all  Christians,  kings  and  priests,  in  that  we  are 
lords  over  all,  live  in  the  sure  hope  that  whatever  we  do  before 
God,  is  pleasing  and  acceptable,  as  I  said  before. 

For  whose  heart  hearing  this  does  not  rejoice  exceedingly 
and  grow  sweet  in  the  love  of  Christ  when  it  receives  such 
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solace?    To  this  love  it  can  never  come  by  laws  or  by  works. 
Who  can  ever  injure  such  a  heart  or  cause  it  to  tremble? 

If  the  consciousness  of  sin  or  the  horror  of  death  come 
upon  it,  it  is  prepared  to  trust  in  God,  nor  does  it  fear  these 
reported  evils,  nor  is  it  moved,  but  at  length  despises  its 
enemies.  For  it  believes  its  righteousness  is  Christ's,  and  its 
sin  is  not  its  own  but  Christ's,  but  that  every  sin  is  absorbed 
by  the  beauty  of  Christ's  righteousness,  is  necessary  because 
of  faith  in  Christ,  as  we  said  above,  and  it  learns  with  the 
Apostle  to  mock  death  and  sin,  and  to  say  I  Cor  15,  55-57 :  "O 
death  where  is  thy  victory?  O  death  where  is  thy  sting?  The 
sting  of  death  is  sin  and  the  power  of  sin  is  the  law.  But 
thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  **For  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory," 
not  only  Christ's  but  also  our  victory^  since  it  is  ours  by  faith 
and  in  it  we  conquer. 

19.  These  things  are  said  of  the  inward  man,  of  his  lib- 
erty and  especially  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  requires 
neither  laws  nor  good  works,  since  these  are  harmful  (noxia) 
to  it,  if  a  man  presumes  to  be  justified  thereby. 

II.  Now  let  us  return  to  the  second  part,  to  the  external 
man.  Here  we  will  reply  to  all  those  who  are  offended  by  the 
word  of  faith  and  what  has  been  stated,  and  who  declare :  If 
faith  accomplishes  good  works  and  it  alone  is  sufficient  for 
righteousness,  why  are  good  works  commanded?  Shall  we 
take  our  ease  and  do  no  works,  content  with  faith?  I  answer: 
not  so,  wicked  one,  not  so.  Truly  it  would  be  so,  if  we  were 
entirely  perfect  and  spiritual  within,  but  this  will  not  happen 
until  the  last  day  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  While  we 
live  in  the  flesh  we  only  begin  and  carry  on  that  which  shall 
be  completed  in  the  future  life ;  for  this  reason  the  apostle  calls 
what  we  have  in  this  life  Rom.  8,  23,  "the  first  fruits  of  the 
spirit,"  for  we  shall  receive  ten-fold  and  the  fulness  of  the 
spirit  in  future.  To  this  pertains  what  has  been  stated  above, 
the  Christian  is  servant  of  all  and  subject  to  all.  For  in  so  far 
as  he  is  free,  he  does  no  works,  but  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  ser- 
vant, he  performs  all  works — how  this  is  so,  we  shall  see. 
20.     Although,  as  I  have  said,  man  inwardly  according  to 
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the  spirit  is  abnndantlr  and  sufficiently  justified  by  ^th,  hav- 
ing whatever  he  ought  to  have,  except  that  this  faith  and 
riclics  should  increase  everj-  day,  even  unto  the  future  life,  yet 
he  remains  in  this  mortal  hfe  upon  earth,  where  it  is  necessary 
that  he  nile  his  own  body  and  come  in  contact  with  other  men. 
Here  then  works  bejnn,  here  there  should  be  no  ease,  here  care 
must  be  taken  thai  the  body  may  be  exercised  in  fasts,  in  vi- 
pils,  in  labors  and  in  other  moderate  discipline,  and  be  sub- 
jected to  the  spirit,  that  it  may  become  obedient  and  confonn- 
able  to  the  inward  man  and  to  faith,  and  not  rebel  ag;3inst  ot 
hinder  them,  as  is  its  natural  disposition  if  it  be  not  restrained. 
For  the  inward  man  is  conformable  to  God  and  created  in  the 
imaceofGod  through  faith  and  rejoices  and  is  pleased  because 
of  Christ,  in  whom  are  found  so  many  benefits  for  it.  Where- 
fore it  cares  for  this  alone,  that  with  joy  and  gratitude  it  may 
ser\-e  God  in  pure  love. 

A\lu!e  ii  (K'es  ihi>.  bthoM.  in  its  o«"n  flesh  it  finds  the  op- 
pO-Mnp  wtil,  wl'ii-h  >:invcs  lo  ser\e  the  world  and  to  seek  what 
is  its  own.  :hat  which  the  spirit  of  faith  neither  can  nor  will 
War  sr.i!  Hn.lfnake*  \\:th  lively  leal  to  overthrow  and  coerce 
the  spii  it.  .T>  r,inl  s,n>  *.  K.>ni.ins  7 :  22.  23.  "for  I  delight  in  the 
law  01  Cih!  nf:i-r  the  innarJ  m.tn  but  I  see  a  different  law  in 
my  mc;r',or<.w.5:Hni:  .Tc.^in>:  the  law  of  my  mind. and  bringing 
me  i:'.:o  i\^p;iv;;y  cnJ.fr  :he  'a»v  of  j^m;"  and  elsewhere  I  Cor, 
o;  .;".  "nm  1  K:ffei  r:y  Kv;y  and  ^ring  it  into  bondage.  lest 
by  3:;y  r.;c,".ns  J!:tr  1  h.ive  preached  to  o:hcrs.  I  myself  should 
be  re.-ecTevl ;"  an.!  Oj'  5:  i(.  "They  that  are  of  Christ  Jesus 
have  oniviSed  the  I'.f.-h  w;:h  :he  jia>s:,>ns  and  the  lusts  thereof." 
Jl.  r>;;!  ii  is  Kh,xi\-lrg  ;ha;  ihese  works  be  not  doae 
w::h  :h;s  i,Uj  ihat  >y  ;hcTr.  a  n-.sn  :s  -csrlSed  before  God.  for 
i;i:h  w:"  ri,it  «;>-■.■.:  to  such  a  -i^se  nc-rion.  since  it  alone  is 
Hi'h:ev  xiincss  Vfore  G\x;,  >;::  thtry  sh^-.;".'  be  dcme  with  this 

:h3i  ;>e  Kxiy  r--y  ^;  brj-u^rr.:  ^ir-'er,  aad  pnarified  from 
!us-:s,  so  :>.ji:  i:  !,.x-ks  or-.y  to  ireel"i:  iiself  from  coo- 

Tce      y or  since  :hf  s.-u",  •*  rr.rlf.fi  >y  ii-ih  and  learns 
G.xL  h  »->h:s  i".  e*\vc:i:"\  ::s  cw^a  S,x:y,  to  be  Uke- 

i-£f^.  Ao  ;>i:  i"  ::m>  «.:'~  .;  t,-\Tc  ir-.i  pr^se  God.     So 

•jTT'.s  :^ii  a  n-.;:;  >x-a->e  o:  ;hf  ^irrr-jois  ci  his  body  can- 
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not  be  idle,  but  is  forced  to  perform  many  good  works  that  he 
may  reduce  it  to  servitude.  Yet  these  works  are  not  that 
means  by  which  he  is  justified  before  God,  but  he  does  these 
out  of  gratuitous  love  and  obedience  to  God,  considering  noth- 
ing else  than  the  divine  will  to  which  in  all  things  he  wishes  to 
render  the  strictest  obedience. 

In  this  way  a  man  may  easily  learn  with  what  measure  or 
discretion,  as  they  say,  he  ought  to  chastise  his  body ;  for  he 
will  fast,  watch,  labor,  only  so  much  as  he  sees  to  be  necessary 
for  repressing  the  lust  and  concupiscence  of  his  body.      But 
they  who  presume  that  they  will  be  justified  by  works,  observe 
not  the  mortifying  of  their  lusts   but  only  the  works  them- 
selves, thinking  if  they  only  do  the  most  and  the  greatest  pos- 
sible, it  will  be  well  with  them  and  they  will  become  righteous, 
sometimes  breaking  their  heads  and  extinguishing  nature,  or 
at  least  rendering  it  useless :  this  is  a  great  folly  and  an  igno- 
rance of  Christian  life  and  faith,  to  wish  without  faith  to  be 
justified  and  saved  by  works.     That  we  may  more  easily  im- 
derstand  tliese  things,  which  we    have  mentioned,  we    shall 
demonstrate  them  by  examples.      The  works  of  a  Christian 
who  has  been  justified  and  saved  through  his  faith  by  the  pure 
and  gracious  mercy  of  God,  are  to  be  regarded  in  no  othei 
wise  than  would  have  been  the  works  of  Adam  and  of  Eve  in 
Paradise,  and  of  all  their  children  if  they  had  not  sinned ;  of 
whom  it  is  said,  Genesis,  2:  15,  "And  the  Lord  God  took  the 
man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to 
keep  it."     But  Adam  was  created  righteous  and  free  by  God, 
and  without  sin,  so  that  he  would  have  no  need  through  his 
own  work  and  guardianship  to  be  justified  and   become  up- 
right ;  but  that  he  might  not  be  idle,  God  gave  to  him  the  task 
of  dressing  and  keeping  paradise.      These  would  have  been 
most  free  works  done  for  no  reward,  except  the  pleasure  o( 
God,  and  not  to  obtain  righteousness  which  he  already  fully 
had,  and  which  would  have  been  a  natural  inheritance  for  us 
all. 

So  in  regard  to  the  works  of  a  believer  who  by  faith  is 
again  restored  to  Paradise  and  created  anew;  he  needs  no 
works  to  become  or  be  righteous,  but  that  he  may  not  be  idle. 
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that  he  may  labor  and  preserve  his  body,  he  ought  to  do  works 
of  this  liberty  only  in  the  interest  of  pleasing  God,  except  that 
we  arc  not  yet  fully  regenerate  in  perfect  faith  and  love,  which 
ought  to  increase,  yet  not  through  works  but  through  them- 
selves. 

Again  a  holy  bishop  consecrating  a  house  of  worship, 
confirming  youths,  or  performing  any  other  of  his  duties,  is 
not  consecrated  to  the  bishopric  by  these  works;  unless  he 
had  been  consecrated  as  a  bishop  before,  none  of  these  works 
would  avail,  nay  rather  they  would  be  foolish,  childish,  and  lu- 
dicrous. So  a  Christian  consecrated  by  his  faith  performs 
good  works  but  by  these  he  is  not  made  more  holy  or  more  a 
Christian.  For  this  is  of  faith  alone ;  for  unless  he  had  first 
believed  and  been  a  Christian^  all  his  works  would  avail  him 
nothing  and  would  indeed  be  impious  and  damnable  sins. 

23.  Therefore  these  two  sayings  are  true:  good  works 
do  not  produce  a  good  man,  but  a  good  man  produces  good 
works;  evil  works  do  not  produce  an  evil  man^  but  an  evil 
man  produces  evil  works.  So  that  it  is  always  essential  that 
the  substance  itself  or  the  person  be  good  prior  to  all  good 
works,  and  that  good  works  follow  and  proceed  from  a  good 
person.  So  also  Christ  said,  Matthew  7:  18,  "A  good  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit." 

Now  it  is  plain  that  the  fruit  does  not  bear  the  tree,  nor 
do  trees  grow  on  fruits,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  trees  bear 
the  fruit,  the  fruit  grows  on  the  trees. 

As,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  the  trees  to  precede  their 
fruits,  the  fruits  do  not  produce  the  trees,  either  good  or 
bad,  but  on  the  contrary  like  trees  produce  like  fruits :  so  it  is 
necessary  that  the  person  must  be  cither  good  or  bad  before 
he  can  perform  good  or  bad  works,  and  his  works  do  not 
make  him  bad  or  good,  but  he  makes  his  works  either  bad 
or  good. 

Similar  instances  may  be  noticed  in  all  trades.  A  poor  or 
good  house  does  not  make  a  poor  or  good  carpenter,  but  a 
good  or  poor  carpenter  makes  a  good  or  a  poor  house.  And 
in  general,  no  work  makes  the  artificer  such  as  it  is  itself,  but 
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the  artificer  makes  a  work  such  as  he  himself  is.  The  same 
holds  good  in  the  works  of  man ;  such  as  he  is  himself,  whether 
in  faith  or  in  unbelief  such  is  his  work ;  good  if  it  be  done  in 
faith,  bad  if  it  be  done  in  unbelief.  But  the  converse  of  this  is 
not  true,  that  such  as  the  work  is,  such  the  man  becomes. 
For  as  works  do  not  make  a  man  faithful,  so  they  do  not  make 
him  righteous :  but  faith,  when  once  it  makes  him  faithful  arid 
righteous,  also  produces  good  works.  Since,  therefore,  works 
justify  no  one,  and  man  ought  to  be  justified  before  he  may 
perform  a  good  work,  it  is  most  manifest  that  it  is  faith  alone 
which  by  the  pure  mercy  of  God  through  Christ  in  his  word 
fitly  and  sufficiently  justifies  a  person.  And  the  Christian 
needs  no  work,  no  law  for  salvation,  since  he  is  free  by  faith 
from  all  law,  and  freely  and  gladly  does  whatever  he  can,  seek- 
ing nothing  either  for  his  advantage  or  his  salvation,  because 
he  is  already  satisfied  and  saved  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  only 
for  the  good  pleasure  of  God. 

24.  So  far  an  unbeliever  no  good  work  can  avail  for 
righteousness  and  salvation ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  evil  work 
makes  him  evil  or  damned,  but  unbelief  which  makes  the  per- 
son and  the  tree  evil,  makes  his  works  evil  and  damned. 
Hence  when  anyone  is  made  good  or  evil,  this  results  not  from 
works  but  from  faith  or  unbelief,  as  the  seer  says,  Sirach  lo: 
14-15,  **The  beginning  of  sin  is  to  depart  from  God,"  that  is, 
not  to  believe,  and  Paul  says,  Hebrews  ii :  6,  "He  that  cometh 
to  God  must  believe,"  and  Christ  speaks  likewise,  Matthew 
xiii,  33,  "Either  make  the  tree  good  and  its  fruit  good,  or 
make  the  tree  corrupt  and  its  fruit  corrupt,"  and  he  means,  as 
he  who  wishes  to  have  good  fruit  will  begin  with  the  tree  and 
have  it  good,  so  he  who  wishes  to  perform  good  works,  begins 
not  by  working  but  by  believing,  which  makes  a  good  person. 
For  nothing  makes  a  person  good  but  faith,  nothing  makes 
him  evil  but  unbelief. 

This  certainly  is  true  that  a  man  by  his  works  becomes 
good  or  evil  in  the  eyes  of  men ;  but  this  "becoming"  is  the 
same  as  to  show  one's  self  and  to  make  known  who  is  good 
and  who  is  evil,  as  Christ  says,  Matthew  7:  20,  "by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."     But  this  is  all  in  appearance  and 
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externals  whereby  very  many  are  deceived,  who  presume  to 
write  about  and  to  teach  good  works,  as  the  basis  of  our  justi- 
fication, and  in  the  meantime  do  not  concern  themselves  about 
faith,  going  their  own  ways,  false  and  always  deceiving,  ad- 
vancing in  wickedness,  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  wearying 
themselves  with  many  works,  and  yet  never  coming  to  true 
righteousness,  of  whom  St.  Paul  says,  I  Tim.  3 :  5,  ''Holding 
a  form  of  godliness,  but  having  denied  the  power  thereof 
*  *  *  ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth." 

Who  does  not  wish  to  be  led  astray  with  these  blind  ones, 
it  is  behooving  that  he  look  further  than  to  the  works  of  the 
law  or  the  doctrine  of  works,  nay,  turning  his  gaze  from  works, 
let  him  look  to  the  person  and  see  how  this  is  justified.  For 
the  person  is  justified  and  saved  neither  by  works  nor  by  laws, 
but  by  the  word  of  God,  that  is,  by  the  promise  of  his  mercy, 
and  by  faith,  so  that  the  g^ory  of  the  divine  majesty  is  estab- 
lished, which  not  from  the  works  of  righteousness  we  do,  but 
according  to  God's  mercy,  through  the  word  of  his  grace, 
saved  believers. 

25.  From  these  statements  it  is  easily  seen  in  what  man- 
ner good  works  are  to  be  rejected  or  embraced,  and  by  what 
rules  the  doctrines  laid  down  concerning  works  are  to  be  un- 
derstood by  all.  For  if  works  are  compared  to  righteousness, 
and  are  done  with  this  monstrous,  perverted  and  false  notion 
that  you  expect  to  be  justified  by  them,  then  they  impose  ne- 
cessity, and  extinguish  liberty  with  faith,  and  with  this  SLppend- 
age  they  are  not  good,  but  truly  damnable.  For  they  are  not 
free  and  they  blaspheme  the  grace  of  God,  of  whom  alone  it 
is  to  justify  by  faith  and  to  save,  which  works  do  not  pretend 
10  establish  by  power  but  by  an  impious  presumption  through 
this,  our  folly,  and  violently  seize  upon  the  ofiice  and  glory  of 
grace. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  reject  good  works,  nay,  we  rather 
embrace  and  teach  them.  For  we  do  not  condemn  these  works 
t>n  account  of  themselves  but  on  account  of  these  impious  ap- 
pendages and  a  false  interpretation  of  their  obtaining  righteous- 
ness.     So  it  happens  that  only  in  outward  appearance  they 
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seem  good,  when  in  reality  they  are  not  good  but  by  them  we 
are  deceived  and  deceive  others,  like  ravening  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing. 

Yet  this  monstrous  and  perverted  notion  in  regard  to 
works  is  conquerable,  where  sincere  faith  is  lacking.  For  it 
cannot  be  separated  from  these  sacred  works  until  faith  comes 
as  its  destroyer  and  reigns  in  the  heart.  Nature  in  itself  is  not 
able  to  expel  it,  not  even  to  recognize  it,  but  regards  it  in  tlie 
place  of  the  most  holy  will.  But  if  habit  shall  establish  and 
strengthen  this  perversity  of  nature  (just  as  is  done  by  bad 
rulers)  it  is  incurable  and  irrevocably  seduces  and  ruins  mul- 
titudes. Wherefore  although  it  is  well  to  preach  and  write 
concerning  penance,  confession  and  satisfaction,  yet  if  a  man 
stop  there  and  do  not  proceed  to  teach  faith,  doubtless  decept- 
ive and  diabolical  doctrines  arise.  For  so  Christ  speaks 
through  the  mouth  of  John,  "Repent  ye,"  but  adds  the  word  of 
faith  saying  "for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand"  (Luke  3 :8). 

For  not  only  one  (of  these)  but  both  parts  of  the  word  of 
God  are  to  be  taught,  the  new  and  the  old  are  to  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury,  the  voice  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  word  of  grace. 
The  voice  of  the  law  should  be  heard  that  man  may  be  terri- 
fied and  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  his  sins,  and  thence  con- 
verted to  repentance  and  a  better  mode  of  life.  But  we  ought 
not  to  stop  here  for  this  is  only  to  wound  and  not  to  bind  up, 
to  smite  and  not  to  heal,  to  slay  and  not  to  make  alive,  to  cast 
down  to  hell  and  not  to  bring  back,  to  humiliate  and  not  to 
exalt.  Therefore  we  ought  to  preach  the  word  of  grace  and 
the  promise  of  the  remission  of  sins,  to  teach  and  establish 
faith,  without  which  the  law,  penance,  contrition  and  all  other 
things  are  done  and  taught  in  vain. 

There  are  still  certain  preachers  of  repentance  and  gjace, 
but  they  do  not  explain  the  law  and  promise  of  God,  to  this 
end  and  with  that  spirit,  that  one  can  learn  whence  repentance 
and  grace  come.  For  repentance  springs  from  the  law  of  God, 
but  faith  or  grace  from  his  promise,  as  is  said  Rom.  10:  17, 
"So  belief  cometh  of  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
Christ,"  so  that  man  is  consoled  and  exalted  through  faith  in 
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the  divine  promise,  but  by  threats  and  fear  of  divine  law  is  hu- 
miliated and  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  himself.  So  Psalm 
30:  5,  "  Weeping  may  tarry  for  the  night,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning."  These  words  arc  spoken  concerning  works  in 
general,  and  especially  those  which  the  Christian  practices  on 
his  own  body. 

26.  Finally  we  shall  speak  also  of  those  works  which  he 
performs  with  respect  to  his  neighbor;  for  man  does  not  live 
for  himself  alone  in  this  mortal  body,  to  work  in  it,  but  also 
tor  all  men  on  earth,  nay,  he  lives  only  for  others  and  not  for 
himself.  For  thus  he  subjects  his  own  body  in  order  that  he 
may  the  more  sincerely  and  freely  serve  others,  as  Paul  says 
Romans  14:  7,  8,  **For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  none 
dieth  to  himself,  for  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord; 
or  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord."  Therefore  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  to  take  his  ease  in  this  life,  and  to  live 
without  working  for  his  neighbors.  For  it  is  necessary  that 
he  talk,  work,  and  have  to  do  with  men,  as  Christ  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  and  was  pres- 
ent among  men  as  is  recorded  in  the  3d  chapter  38V.  of  Baruch. 

He  has  need  of  none  of  these  for  righteousness  and  sal- 
vation, therefore  in  all  these  works  he  ought  to  be  established 
in  this  opinion,  and  look  to  this  alone,  that  he  may  serve  others 
and  assist  them  in  all  that  he  does,  having  nothing  before  his 
eyes  except  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  his  neighbor. 
Thus  the  apostle  bids  us  work  with  our  hands  that  we  may 
give  to  the  needy,  although  he  might  have  said  that  we  should 
care  for  ourselves,  but  "give"  he  says,  "to  the  needy."  For  in 
this  respect  it  is  Christian  to  take  care  of  one's  body,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  through  its  health  and  fitness  to  seek  for 
and  preserve  property  for  the  aid  of  those  who  are  poor,  so 
that  the  strong  member  may  serve  the  weak,  and  we  may  be 
children  of  God,  the  one  anxious  and  laboring  for  the  other, 
bearing  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfilling  the  law  of 

Christ. 

So,  this  is  the  truly  Christian  life,  this  is  truly  faith  work- 
ing through  love,  that  is,  with  joy  and  affection  it  under- 
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takes  the  work  of  this  most  free  servitude,  in  which  it  freely 
and  spontaneously  serves  its  neighbor,  itself  being  abundantly 
saturated  with  the  fulness  and  richness  of  its  faith. 

So  when  Paul  had  taught  the  Philippians  how  rich  they 
had  been  made  by  faith  in  Christ,  through  whom  they  had  ob- 
tained all  things,  he  next  teaches  them,  saying  Phil.  2:  14,  "If 
there  is  therefore  any  comfort  in  Christ,  if  any  consolation  of 
love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the  spirit  *  *  *  fulfil  ye  my  joy, 
that  ye  be  of  the  same  mind,  having  the  same  love,  being  of 
one  accord,  of  one  mind,  doing  nothing  through  faction  or 
through  vain  glory,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind,  each  counting 
other  better  than  himself,  not  looking  each  of  you  to  his  own 
things,  but  each  of  you  also  to  the  things  of  others." 

Hence  we  see  clearly  that  the  life  of  Christians  is  sub- 
jected to  this  rule  by  the  apostles,  that  all  our  works  are  or- 
dained for  the  benefit  of  others,  since  through  his  faith  each 
one  so  abounds  that  all  other  works  and  his  entire  life  overflow 
in  him,  so  that  thereby  he  serves  and  benefits  his  neighbor  out 
of  pure  kindness. 

To  this  he  brings  in  Christ  as  his  example,  saying  Phil.  2 : 
5-8,  "Have  this  mind  in  you  which  was  also  m 
Christ  Jesus,  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  counted 
it  not  a  prize  to  be  on  an  equality  with  God,  but 
emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men,  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient  even  unto  death."  For 
this  most  salutary  word  of  the  apostle  is  obscured  for  us  by 
those  who  do  not  fully  understand  the  apostolic  words  'form 
of  God,'  'form  of  a  servant,*  'fashion*  and  'likeness  of  men,' 
but  transfer  them  to  the  divine  and  the  human  natures,  when 
Paul  means  this,  that  Christ,  although  he  was  fully  in  the  form 
of  God  and  abounded  in  all  good,  needed  no  work  and  no  suf- 
fering to  be  righteous  and  saved.  For  he  had  all  this  from  his 
very  beginning.  Nevertheless  he  is  not  puffed  up  by  this,  nor 
exalted  above  us,  nor  did  he  claim  any  power  above  us,  al- 
though he  could  have  justly  done  so.  But  on  the  contrary, 
he  went  about  laboring,  working,  suffering,  dying,  that  he 
might  be  like  other  men,  and  in  fashion  and  bearing  not  other 
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than  a  man,  as  if  he  needed  all  those  things,  and  had  nothing 
of  the  form  of  God,  although  he  did  all  for  our  sakes,  to  serve 
us,  and  to  make  ours  all  that  he  did  in  this  servile  form. 

27,  So  the  Christian  in  the  same  manner  as  Christ  his 
head,  filled  and  satisfied  by  his  faith,  ought  to  be  content  with 
his  form  of  God,  obtained  through  faith,  except  that  as  I  said, 
he  ought  to  increase  his  faith  until  it  is  made  perfect.  For 
this  is  his  life,  righteousness  and  salvation,  preserving  his  per- 
son and  making  it  acceptable,  bestowing  upon  him  all  that 
Christ  has,  as  was  said  above  and  as  Paul  confirms  Gal.  2 :  20, 
**That  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in  faith,  the  faith 
which  is  in  the  Son  of  God."  And  although  he  is  thus  free 
from  all  works,  he  ought  nevertheless  again  to  put  off  his  lib- 
erty, to  take  on  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  to  be  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men,  and  to  be  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  to  serve, 
to  assist,  and  in  every  way  to  deal  with  his  neighbor,  as  he 
sees  that  he  has  been  and  is  being  dealt  with  by  God  through 
Christ,  and  to  do  this  freely  seeking  no  reward  but  that  of  the 
divine  favor,  and  to  meditate  thus : 

Behold  to  me  an  unworthy  and  condemned  creature,  with- 
out any  merit,  out  of  pure  and  gratuitous  pity  my  God  has 
given  in  Christ  all  the  riches  and  righteousness  of  salvation,  so 
that  I  am  in  need  of  nothing  else  except  the  faith  that  believes 
that  this  is  so.  Therefore  for  such  a  father,  who  has  over- 
whelmed me  with  these  his  inestimable  riches,  why  should  I 
not  freely,  gladly,  with  my  whole  heart,  with  spontaneous  zeal, 
do  everything  that  I  know  would  be  pleasing  and  grateful  be- 
fore him?  Therefore  I  will  give  myself  as  a  Christ  to  my 
neighbor,  just  as  Christ  has  offered  himself  to  me,  intending 
to  do  nothing  else  in  this  life  than  what  I  see  to  be  necessary, 
useful,  and  salutary  for  my  neighbor,  as  already  I  through  faith 
in  Christ  abound  in  all  good  things. 

Behold  thus  love  and  joy  in  the  Lord  flow  from  faith,  and 
from  love  a  joyous,  willing,  free  mind,  willing  to  serve  its 
neighbor,  freely,  so  that  it  takes  no  account  of  gratitude  cw  in- 
gratitude, of  praise  or  blame,  of  gain  or  loss.  For  he  does  not 
do  this  that  men  may  be  obliged  to  him,  nor  does  he  distin- 
guish between  friends  and  enemies,  nor  does  be  r^;ard  the 
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grateful  or  the  ungrateful,  but  most  willingly  and  freely  gives 
himself  and  his  goods,  whether  he  loses  them  on  the  ungrate- 
ful or  is  rewarded.  For  thus  also  his  father  does,  distributing 
all  things  among  all,  abundantly  and  most  freely,  making  his 
sun  to  rise  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  So  the  child  of  God 
does  and  suffers  nothing  except  with  a  grateful  joy,  by  which 
he  is  delighted  in  God  through  Christ,  the  bestower  of  such 
things. 

Therefore  you  see,  if  we  know  these  things  which  have 
been  given  us  to  be  very  great  and  precious,  as  Peter  says, 
soon  love  will  be  spread  abroad  in  our  hearts  through  the 
spirit,  by  which  love  we  are  free,  joyous,  all-powerful  workers 
and  conquerors  over  all  tribulations,  servants  of  our  neigh- 
bors, yet  lords  over  all.  To  those  who  do  not  truly  recognize 
the  gifts  bestowed  upon  them  by  Christ,  Christ  is  bom  in  vain ; 
they  go  about  in  works,  never  coming  to  a  taste  and  percep- 
tion of  these  advantages.  For  just  as  our  neighbor  suffers 
want  and  has  need  of  our  abundance,  so  also  we  suffer  want 
before  God  and  require  His  mercy.  For  as  our  heavenly 
Father  aids  us  freely  in  Christ,  so  ought  we  also  freely  in  body 
and  works  aid  our  neighbor  and  each  one  ought  to  become 
a  Christ  to  others,  so  that  we  are  reciprocally  of  Christ,  and 
Christ  the  same  in  all,  that  is  truly  Christians. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Article  XV. 

HOMILETICAL    STUDY    EXEMPLIFIED    IN    THE 
GOSPEL  FOR  THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Wolf,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  recently  has  issued 
an  extensive  volume*,  based  on  Nebe's  well-known  Evangeli- 
cal Pericopes,  in  which  for  every  Sunday  and  festival  day  of 
the  church  year,  he  presents  such  full  materials  of  exegetical, 
historical  and  homiletical  study  in  connection  with  each  of  the 
verses  that  constitute  the  Gospel  as  will  enable  the  pastor  of  a 
congregation  to  form  his  own  point  of  view  on  the  grammati- 
cal and  historical  interpretation  of  the  text  and  will  suggest  to 
him  many  things  of  utility  connected  with  the  public  proclama- 
tion of  that  Gospel.  Instead  of  describing  more  fully  this  work 
of  Prof.  Wolf's,  we  have  deemed  it  to  be  more  serviceable  to 
our  readers  to  present  a  single  section  in  full,  wherein  the 
whole  nature  and  method  found  in  this  new  English  book  will 
appear,  and  through  which  each  reader  may  judge  of  the  utili- 
ty of  the  rest  of  the  work : 

Dr.  Wolf's  Homiletical  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  for  the 
First  Sunday  in  Lent  (Invocavit). 

FIRST  SUNDAY  IN  LENT  (iNVOCAVIT). 

Matt.  iv.  i-ii. 

Nebe  explains  the  selection  of  this  theme  for  the  opening 
of  the  Passion  season  on  the  ground  that  our  High-Priest 
must  be  sinless.  The  paschal  lamb  was  required  to  be  "with- 
out blemish."  So  Christ  must  suffer  as  the  innocent  Lamb  of 
God,  the  sinless  One.     Only  thus  could  He  once  for  all  ex- 

*j4h  Exposition  of  the  Gospels  of  the  Church  Year  on  the  Basb  of  Nebe,  by 
Prof.  Edmund  Jacob  Wolf,  D.  D.  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Lutheran  Publication 
Society.    Octavo.    Goth.    914  pages.    I4.50. 
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piate  the  sins  of  the  world.  While  it  may  be  questioned 
whetlier  we  are  to  conceive  of  an  external  appearance  of  Satan 
standing,  corporeally  before  Christ,  a  circumstance  which 
would  in  advance  have  insured  the  defeat  of  the  tempter,  we 
possess  undoubtedly  here  the  account  of  an  actual  occurrence. 
It  is  not  a  parable,  or  a  compendium  of  Messianic  and  apostolic 
wisdom.  The  text  does  not  say  in  what  form  the  devil  ap- 
peared, but,  as  we  well  know,  if  evil  is  to  be  enticingif  it  must 
not  appear  in  its  hideousness.  Luther:  "Satan  makes  him- 
self beautiful  when  he  wants  to  deceive."  2  Cor.  xi.  14.  We 
must  hold  fast  to  the  truth,  that  in  some  way  or  other  these 
suggestions  came  directly  or  indirectly  from  without,  from  the 
evil  one  personally. 

The  scene  of  the  conflict  may  have  been  internal,  as  with 
us.  Jesus  had  inherited  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Satan  now  holds  this  image  before  his  mind,  and  for 
the  time  He  was  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness.  That  kingdom  in  the  person  of  its  chief  repre- 
sentative displayed  to  Him  its  alluring  side,  and  endeavored  to 
seduce  Him  from  the  narrow  path  of  suffering  and  humilia- 
tion which  had  been  marked  out  for  Him. 

The  temptation  stands  as  one  of  those  decisive  events  in 
life  which  determine  all  its  subsequent  manifestations.  The 
liability  to  temptation  attached  to  the  human  soul  of  our  Lord. 
He  was — and  He  had  to  be — in  all  points  tempted  as  we  are, 
James  i.  12.  Temptation  is  a  condition  of  human  develop- 
ment. As  man,  it  was  abstractly  possible  for  Him  to  sin,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  these  temptations  was  addressed  to 
peculiar  susceptibilities  of  His  nature,  those  which  arose  from 
great  hunger,  from  inherited  aspirations,  from  the  instinctive 
dread  of  suffering.  By  resistance  He  attained  to  a  holy  self- 
determination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  certainty  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  victory  attached  to  His  divinity,  the  fullness  of  the 
divine  Spirit  within  Him,  which  made  Him  forever  separate 
from  sinners.  As  God,  it  was  impossible  for  Him  to  sin. 
Thus  was  it  at  once  possible  and  impossible  for  Him  to  sin,  as 
He  was  both  man  and  God.  The  paradox  of  the  former  state- 
ment follows  the  inexplicable  mystery  of  the  latter. 
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The  temptation  of  the  evil  one  would  naturally  confront 
the  Messiah,  who  had  now  entered  his  domain  and  whose  mis- 
sion it  was  to  destroy  his  kingdom,  i  John  iii.  8.  The  prince 
of  darkness  is  thrown  on  the  defensive.  Throughout  His  en- 
tire earthly  life  Jesus  maintained  the  contest  with  the  arch- 
enemy of  mankind,  and  both  at  the  commencement  and  at  the 
close  of  His  official  earthly  career,  He  encountered  the  full  and 
united  power  of  the  evil  one — and  in  each  instance  overcame 
him.  In  the  desert  Satan  offered  Him  the  cup  of  worldlincss 
sweetened  with  words  of  flattery  and  promise.  In  Gethsemane 
he  tried  by  the  cup  of  suffering  to  wrest  Him  from  His  course. 
In  each  case  Christ  came  off  victor. 

The  Messiah  tnily  laid  His  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
It  was  only  by  conquering  the  principle,  the  personal  principle 
of  the  evil  in  the  universe,  that  He  could  begin,  carry  forward 
and  complete  the  redemption  of  man.  The  temptation  accord- 
ingly possesses  a  world-historical,  a  universal  significance,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  gospel  history  its  position  is  that 
of  a  positive  necessity.  It  is  suggestive,  too,  that  the  tempta- 
tion followed  immediately  upon  His  reception  of  baptism  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Lange,  in  fact,  holds  that  the  crisis  of 
Christ's  victory  occurred  already  in  the  baptism.  His  humilia- 
tion under  the  baptism  of  John  was  a  victory  over  Himself,  and 
assured  Him  the  victory  over  the  now  impotent  assaults  of 
Satan.     It  in  fact  qualified  and  prepared  Him  for  it. 

I.    **  Then  was  JesBS  led  up  of  the  Spirit"     .    .     . 

"Then'*  i.  c,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  had  descended  on  Him. 
An  immediate  inner  connection  is  recognized  b-^tween  the 
baptism  and  the  temptation,  though  the  same  adverb  is  used  in 
lii.  13  with  perhaps  little  reference  to  time.  Luke  iv.  I  says, 
'Jesus  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  returned  from  Jcwdan, 
and  was  led  by  the  Spirit,"  etc. 

**Led  up,"  Luke  ii.  22;  xxii.  66.  Some:  upwards  from 
the  riverbank  to  the  higher  table  land,  more  into  the  heart  of 
the  desert.  Mark  uses  ix^dXXei:  "the  spirit  driveth  him  forth." 
He  was  impelled  by  an  action  or  influence,  possibly  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  force  or  urgency,  ix.  38;  Acts  viii.  39;  2  Kings 
ii.  16.    At  all  events,  by  a  divine  impulse,  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
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which  He  had  received,  v.  i6,  Luke  iv.  i.  This  impulse  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ecstatic  state,  Rev.  i.  lo;  iv.  2; 
Ezek.  iii.  12;  viii.  3,  etc.  It  was  not  by  His  own  conscious 
spirit  that  He  was  led.  After  His  baptism  He  gave  Himself 
up  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  Him  He  is  now  taken  into  the 
wilderness  to  be  tempted.  Satan,  recognizing  the  significance 
of  the  endowment  of  the  Spirit  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
Messianic  calling,  deemed  this  the  opportune  moment  for  the 
temptation.     He  always  pursues  this  course. 

^^"Epfio^,^  Tradition  makes  this  to  have  been  Quarantania, 
near  Jericho.  Josh.  xvi.  i.  It  begins  at  Tekoa  and  extends 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  Luke  iii.  2  ff .  includes  in  it  "all  the  country 
about  Jordan."  Some  are  led  by  John  i.  28  and  iii.  26  to  un- 
derstand the  Sinaitic  Desert,  at  all  events  a  desert  beyond  the 
Jordan,  whither  Elijah  had  been  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

DeWette  observes :  "the  evil  spirits  dwell  iii  the  desert.'' 
Mark  adds  "He  was  with  the  wild  beasts."  Starcke,  with 
others,  conjectures  that  Satan  attacked  Jesus  also  through  the 
beasts,  His  being  surrounded  by  them  must  have  its  signifi- 
cance, as  well  as  the  presence  of  the  angels  mentioned  by 
Mark.  DeWette  construes  this  as  pictorial  embellishment,  a 
graphic  contrast  with  the  angels  who  hovered  around  Him. 
Such  beasts  belong  ordinarily  to  a  desert  and  enhance  its 
terrors.  "To  be  tempted :"  This  was  the  purpose  of  tlie  Spirit. 
The  will  of  Christ  and  the  will  of  Satan  coincided  in  this,  that 
Jesus  in  order  to  prove  Himself  before  God  was  ready  to  be 
tempted  and  Satan  desired  to  tempt  Him. 

On  ittipd^w  see  Thayer's  Lexicon.  It  means  to  make 
tnai  of,  to  test,  in  a  good  s.'use  or  a  bad  sense,  especially  to  try 
or  test  one's  faith,  virtue,  character,  by  enticement  to  what  is 
unlawful.  The  precise  meaning  is  always  to  be  determined 
by  the  context.  Satan  tempts  one  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing him.  I  Cor.  vii.  5  •  J  Thess.  iii.  5.  God  may  tempt 
one,  subject  him  to  trials,  in  order  to  prove  him,  t.  ^.,  to  purify 
and  perfect  his  character. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  Satanic  temptation  of  our  I^ord  was  to 
seduce  Him  to  a  selfish  use  of  His  power,  to  the  employment 
of  tmworthy  measures  for  the  advancement  of  His  mission, 
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measures  in  conflict  with  the  nature  of  His  mediatorial  ofiicc 
and  with  His  knowledge  of  the  divine  will.  It  was  a  test  of 
strict  fidelity  to  His  transcendent  calling.  Could  He  be  in- 
duced to  step  aside  from  the  pathway  of  thorns? 

^^JtdfioXo^^^  literally  the  accuser,  he  who  accuses  and  calumni- 
ates men  before  God.     Zech  iii.  i ;  Job.  i.  6;  ii.  4;  Rev.  xii.  10; 

I  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  3 ;  Tit.  ii.  3.  (Satan  is  the  Hebrew 
equivalent.)  Such  is  the  hardihood  of  infernal  wickedness 
that  it  does  not  hesitate  to  assail  with  its  allurements  the  di- 
vine Redeemer  from  sin. 

2.    *'  And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days*'     .    .    . 

Nijtrrioffai:  means :  havingf  in  the  strictest  sense  disoensed  with 
all  nourishment.  So  Olshausen,  Bleek,  Meyer,  Nebe.  Luke 
IV.  2  says,  "He  ate  nothing^." 

"Forty  days  and  forty  nights."  Both  Moses  and  Elias, 
but  especially  the  40  years'  journey  in  the  wilderness,  furnish  n 
figure  of  this.  "Forty"  is  to  be  taken  literally,  not  merely  as 
a  round  number.  Note,  too,  that  the  typical  fasting  of  Moses, 
Exod.  xxxiv.  28,  and  that  of  Elias,  i  Kings  xix.  8,  consisted 
in  entire  abstinence  from  all  food.  His  soul  was  absorbed  in 
communion  with  God,  contemplating  His  mission.  Nebe 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  40  days  which  preceded  the  public 
appearance  of  Jesus,  and  the  40  days  which  followed  His  final 
public  appearance.  "He  afterward  hungered,"  a  proof  of  His 
real  humanitv.  This  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  had  He 
not  beforehand  been  whollv  without  food.  The  text  adds  a 
superfluous  word,  ^nrtpo)f^  to  show  emphatically  that  the  fast- 
ing preceded  the  hungering.  According  to  DeWette  the  fast- 
ing was  to  furnish  the  occasion  for  the  temptation.  It  was  a 
preparation  for  it.  The  Master  gives  us  an  example  of  the 
value  of  fasting,  of  temperance,  and  self-restraint. 

The  temptation  only  began  in  reality,  or  culminated,  after 
the  40  days.  The  hunger  brought  the  tempter  on  the  scene. 
According  to  Mark  and  Luke  there  were  temptations  during 
the  40  dayS;  but  the  solution  is  found  in  distinguishing  those 
temptations  from  the  three  terrible  ones  which  followed.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  temptation  to  which  the  first  Adam  as 
well  as  the  second  was  subjected,  came  through  bodily  appetite 
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3.    "  Aod  when  the  tempter  came  to  him/'    .    .    . 

UpofftXfiwy^  coming  to  Him  in  visible  form.  So  Bengel.  "  The 
tempter."    He  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  he  was  Satan. 

After  he  had  betrayed  his  Satahity,  Christ  in  v.  10  calls 
him  Salan.  "If  thou  be  Son  of  God.*'  The  absence  of  tiic 
article  does  not  affect  the  sense.  It  is  often  wanting  before 
the  Genetive,  xii.  24;  xxvii.  40,  43.  First  of  all  doubt,  unbelief 
is  to  be  injected  into  His  mind.  How  very  like  the  unbelief 
successfully  suggested  to  our  first  parents!  The  old  trick  is  to 
be  tried  again.  The  same  arts  are  employed,  but  with  what 
different  results.  Some  hold  that  the  divinity  is  assumed — 
and  the  incompatibility  of  hunger  with  it  accented.  Satan  had 
no  doubt  of  our  Lord's  divinity.  It  was  his  knowledge  of 
Jesus'  supernatural  relation  to  God  which  led  him  to  put  to 
the  test  the  manifestation  and  activity  of  the  divine.  The 
demons  which  Jesus  at  various  times  cast  out  were  wont  to 
address  Him  as  the  Son  of  God.  His  continued  hunger  was 
calculated  to  excite  doubts  in  His  own  mind  concerning  his 
divinity  so  solemnly  attested  at  His  baptism.  How  unbecom- 
ing the  Son  of  the  Creator  to  suffer  hunger! 

Some  hold  that  "Son  of  God"  is  here  no  more  than  an 
official  Messianic  title,  but  were  this  granted  the  force  of  the 
suggestion  would  be  the  same :  "Art  Thou  sent  on  a  divine 
mission,  endowed  with  divine  power,  and  left  destitute  even 
of  bodily  nourishment?"  Who  will  recognize  in  one  fallen 
into  such  a  plight,  the  Son  of  God,  the  promised  Messiah? 

It  is  held  by  some  that  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  prob- 
lematical form,  so  as  to  provoke  Jesus  to  give  a  proof  of  His 
divinity.  Cf.  xxvii.  40,  where  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  the 
mouth  of  mockers.  If  He  sustains  the  relation  of  Son  to  the 
Creator,  He  must  not  suffer  want.  That  is  unbecoming  His 
dignity. 

"Speak  that  these  stones"  is  the  literal  rendering.  "Iva  in 
the  New  Testament,  according  to  DeWette,  Winer  and  Bleek, 
is  used  in  place  of  the  Infinitive  after  words  of  commanding, 
asking,  etc.,  while  Meyer  holds  that  it  is  always  an  expression 
of  purpose.  "Speak  in  order  that,"  etc.  Luke :  "command 
that,  etc." 
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Omnipotence  by  its  mere  fiat,  as  in  the  creation  o{  the 
universe,  is  to  convert  stones  into  bread ;  "put  forth  as  in  the 
original  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  Thy  creative  word." 

"These  stones" — it  was  a  stony  spot,  and  the  stones  may 
have  had  the  appearance  and  form  of  loaves.  By  bread  is 
doubtless  meant  the  literal  article  and  not  food  in  general, 
vii.9. 

Satan  watches  for  the  opportunity.  He  knows  how  to  im- 
prove the  situation  of  the  moment.  The  essence  of  the  temp- 
tation was,  the  exercise  of  Jesus'  power  given  to  redeem  sin- 
ners for  His  own  relief  from  personal  suffering.  Certainly, 
He  could  easily  have  wrought  this  miracle.  He  did  greater 
things  than  this.     But  he  would  not.     Why  not? 

"  BM  he  wwwerwl  and  uid.  It  li  wrilten,  Man  ihall  not"     .     .     . 

"It  is  written."  Our  Lord's  weapon  against  temptation 
is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  Eph.  vi.  17,  the  written  word.  He 
does  not  appeal  to  the  voice  from  heaven.  Nor  does  He  enter 
into  argnnient  with  the  tempter,  but  simply  cites  the  assertion 
of  Scripture  as  became  the  Son  of  God.  He  declines  to  state 
whether  He  is  the  Son  of  God. 

What  high  authority  is  thus  ascribed  to  the  Scriptures,  an 
authority  irrefragable  to  Satan!  And  this  was  the  weapon 
against  him — and  still  is  in  like  manner  for  us.  The  Saviour's 
weapon  against  Satan  was  provided  already  by  Moses. 

These  words, "  man  shall  not,"  etc.,  are  contained  in  Deut. 
viii.  3,  and  have  reference  primarily  to  the  divine  leadings  Is- 
rael had  experienced  and  especially  to  the  divinely-supplied 
manna.  The  original  sense  is :  When  ordinary  natural  means 
of  sustenance  fail,  a  man  may  be  preserved  alive  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way  by  the  creative  word  of  God,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  And  this  sense  has  a  most  appro- 
iriate  application  here.  The  tempted  One  answers:  I  leave 
t  to  God  to  preserve  my  life.  He  can  do  it  by  a  word — and  I 
rill  not  selfishly  or  arbitrarily  save  myself  by  a  resort  to 
upematural  power. 

Some  attach  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  answer ;  The  Messiah 
s  not  dependent  on  sensuous  food  alone.  He  lives  by  doing 
;nd  suffering  the  will  of  God.    John  iv.  32,  34.    But  doubt- 
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less  we  are  to  understand  primarily  material  and  ordinary 
means  of  subsistence.  The  manna  descended  from  the  skies, 
but  it  was  corporeal  nourishment.  And  it  was  in  connection 
with  the  manna  that  the  Israelites  had  committed  the  very  sin 
to  which  the  Messiah  was  here  urged.  They,  indeed,  wrought 
no  miracle,  but  they  demanded  one  of  God.  Exod.  xvi.  15; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  19  f. 

The  passage  is  cited  from  the  LXX,  but  omits  the  last 
clause  "man  shall  live/*  which  the  LXX  added.  'En\i  on  the 
basis  of,  supported  by.  Bread  is  the  staff  of  life.  Is.  iii.  i,  but 
something  more  than  bread  is  needed  to  preserve  life. 

Zijatrai  Meyer  holds  to  have  a  simple  future  sense.      Still 
Jesus  had  experienced  this  during  these  40  days. 

"Man"  with  the  article  generally  viewed,  man.  So  the 
Heb.  and  LXX. — not  of  Christ,  the  man.  Jesus  places  Him- 
self here  in  the  midst  of  His  brethren.  Of  all  men  this  is 
true.  Jesus  meets  the  tempter  as  a  man.  Even  when  he  has 
bread,  this  does  not  per  se  nourish  man  without  the  blessing 
of  God. 

"But  by  every  word  proceeding,"  etc.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  34 
(LXX).  Whatever  utterance  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of 
God,  every  command,  promise,  revelation  etc.,  "by  which  the 
preservation  of  life  is  effected."  Cf.  Deut.  viii.  23  (Heb.): 
"From  everything  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Je- 
hovah." Meyer  renders  literally  "word,"  what  is  spoken. 
Matt,  xviii.  16;  Luke  ii.  15.  Others:  whatever  God  has  or- 
dained. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  every  man  to  abide  by  what  is  writ- 
ten. Obedience,  not  power,  is  Christs  weapon  against  Satan. 
Luther  says :  "He  who  has  and  believes  God's  word  is  sure 
of  two  things :  first  when  he  suffers  hunger  and  want  the  word 
will  preserve  him  that  he  does  not  perish  from  hunger,  Ps. 
xxxvii.  25 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  16;  Heb.  xiii.  5,  6;  the  word  he  has  in 
the  heart  will  nourish  and  preserve  him  without  eating  or 
drinking.  Second,  he  will  assuredly  find  bread  at  last,  come 
whence  it  may,  even  though  it  should  rain  from  heaven  like 
the  manna."  As  the  spirit  is  more  than  the  body,  and  bears 
rule  over  the  body,  food  for  the  soul  is  more  important  than 
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food  for  the  body.  Whoever  does  not  feed  on  God's  word 
does  not  live.  This  sustained  Jesus  in  the  desert.  He  sur- 
renders Himself  completely  to  God's  word,  and  makes  this 
the  spring  of  His  actions  and  the  expression  of  His  own  mind, 
whether  among  men  or  against  Satan.  The  point  of  the 
temptation  was  to  disturb  His  faith  in  God.  But  His  faith 
in  the  word  of  God  cannot  be  shaken. 

5.    <*  Tbeo  the  deril  Uketb  Him  up  into  the  boly  citj**     .    .     . 

Luke  has  the  second  temptation  last.  Matthew's  order 
is  natural.  The  third  as  given  by  him  finally  reveals  the  pur- 
pose of  the  tempter.  Put  this  temptation  second,  and  the 
other  one  seems  superfluous.  Matthew  gives  the  three  in 
the  order  of  time ;  Luke  observes  a  gradation  in  the  places. 
Though  balked  in  the  first  attempt,  Satan  makes  another. 
How  often  have  his  victims  after  victoriously  withstanding 
one  onslaught,  fallen  under  the  second,  especially  when  ap- 
proached from  a  directly  opposite  quarter  I 

Luther  says :  "In  the  first  temptation  the  devil  is  black ; 
in  the  second,  using  Scripture,  he  becomes  a  white  one.  In 
the  third,  he  is  quite  a  divinely  majestic  devil,  as  if  he  were 
God  himself." 

UapaXafjifidvcy  cf.  v.  8,  **  takes  him  with  him."  Bengel :  "  For 
he  takes  and  leads."  Luke:  "he  led."  Some  suppose  an 
ecstatic  condition.  DeWette,  supernatural  force.  Meyer, 
too,  makes  it  a  miraculous  occurrence,  "not  subjective."  Je- 
rome thought  of  Christ  as  being  transported  through  the  air. 
"A  marvelous  power  was  granted  to  the  tempter,  until  Jesus 
in  V.  10  says,  depart."  Jesus  permitted  Himself  now  to  be 
"led  by  the  devil"  as  afterwards  crucified.     Cf.  xvii.  i. 

"The  holy  city,"  Jerusalem,  xxvii.  53:  Luke  iv.  9;  Is. 
xlix.  2;  Hi.  I ;  Neh.  xi.  i.  Doubtless  so  called  on  account  of 
it  being  the  nation's  seat  of  worship.  The  Arabs  now  call  it 
El  Kuds,  place  of  the  sanctuary,  or  the  holy  city.  This  desig- 
nation is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  devil,  the  unholy  one. 
It  is  notable,  too,  that  the  devil  took  Him  into  the  holy  city, 
just  as  He  also  expounded  to  Him  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He 
attacks  the  Holy  One,  he  makes  it  his  business  to  intrude  into 
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what  is  holy.     2  Thess.  ii.  4.      On  the  change  of  place,  cf. 
Num.  xxiii.  37. 

"He  setteth  him."  Here  again  is  implied  the  involuntary 
nature  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  and  Satan's  power  in 
connection  with  it.  Ilrtpowv,  The  term  occurs  only  in  He- 
gesippus,  where  the  Jews  found  James  preaching  on  the 
pterugiofi,  pinnacle,  bulwark  or  balustrade,  and  hurled  him 
over.  Bengel :  "to  which  the  ascent  was  far  more  easy  than 
the  descent  from  it."  Among  the  Greeks  TT^/>oy  was  a  wing 
in  the  architectural  sense,  the  extremity,  turret,  battlement, 
peak,  gable,  pediment.  Some  take  it  simply  of  the  temple 
roof  in  general,  which  was  slightly  peaked.  Just  what  it  was, 
remains  uncertain. 

"The  temple."  The  original  is  Up6v  not  va<J9,not  the  main 
building  proper,  but  the  whole  area  of  the  temple  with  its 
buildings.  The  sacredness  of  the  temple  proper  would  forbid 
any  one  ascending  the  roof.  What  particular  portion  is  re- 
ferred to  is  uncertain.  Josephus  says,  the  roofing  of  the 
temple  was  furnished  on  the  top  with  pointed  stakes,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  birds.  It  may  have  been  on  the  parapet  of 
Solomon's  porch  on  the  east,  or  of  the  royal  porch  on  the 
south,  both  of  which  overhung  an  abrupt  precipice,  perhaps 
on  the  heights  of  the  temple  proper. 

Satan  returns  to  the  attack.  Again  the  issue  of  His  di- 
vinity is  raised,  but  in  a  totally  opposite  direction:  God  will 

indeed  protect  Thee.       I  will  see  whether  thou  dost  really 
trust  every  word  of  God. 

6.    *<  And  saith,    .    .    If  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself"    .    .    . 

"Cast  thyself  down."  Below  in  the  temple  area  is  the 
multitude,  and  should  the  masses  behold  Him  leaping  from 
that  awful  height  and  lighting  on  the  ground  uninjured,  they 
would  at  once  flock  to  His  standard  and  hail  Him  as  Mes- 
siah. How  much  more  inviting  such  a  means  of  securing  fol- 
lowers, than  the  via  dolorosa  of  Calvary!  The  Jews  were 
eager  to  see  signs  and  wonders.  What  an  electric  effect  such 
a  daring  miracle  would  have  on  them !  How  irresistable  to 
their  minds  such  a  spectacular  display  of  omnipotent  power  I 

Satan  now  grasps  the   weapon   which  had   been   used 
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against  him.  If  the  Messiah  means  to  go  by  every  word  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mouth  of  God,  here  is  a  passage  from  God's 
mouth :  "It  is  written."  I  also  am  governed  by  God's  word. 
Satan  is  a  believer,  James  ii.  19.  A  tribute  to  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  is  thus  wrung  from  the  prince  of 
fallen  angels.  Jesus  supports  His  position  with  the  word,  so 
will  he.  The  second  temptation  goes  right  back  to  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  first  was  resisted.  God's  word  is  used  for 
offense  as  well  as  defense.  Satan,  as  it  were,  snatches  Christ's 
weapon  out  of  His  hand.  Jesus  had  answered,  I  trust  for  my 
maintenance  to  the  promises  and  providence  of  God.  Satan 
now  responds,  I  will  set  thee  on  this  pinnacle  and  test  thy  con- 
fidence in  the  divine  promise  of  protection. 

No  cause  ever  was  so  damnable  that  it  did  not  seek  to 
draw  support  from  the  word  of  God.  Satan  quoting  Scrip- 
ture has  become  proverbial.  He  and  his  followers  are  quite 
expert  in  making  Scripture  contradict  Scripture,  importing 
contradictions  into  the  inspired  volume,  pressing  the  letter 
at  the  expense  of  the  spirit,  and  perverting  God's  word.  All 
serves  only  as  a  mask  for  Satan's  purpose. 

"He  shall  give  His  angels  charge,  etc,"  quoted  from  Ps. 
xci.  II  f.  The  Psalm  refers  to  God's  providential  care  over 
the  pious  in  general,  which  Satan  must  often  have  observed  in 
seeking  their  injury,  and  is  not  necessarily  Messianic, 
"though  the  typical  expression  of  the  Psalm  is  applied  strictly 
to  the  Messiah."  What  is  promised  to  all  the  godly,  the 
tempter  urges,  will  be  particularly  fulfilled  in  Thy  case,  if 
Thou  art  really  the  Son  of  God.  Trusting  as  Thou  dost  in 
divine  support,  here  Thou  hast  the  guarantee  of  it — angels 
will  carefully  guard  Thee ;  wherefore  avail  Thyself  of  this  ut- 
terance proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God,  and  by  this 
miracle  spare  Thyself  a  career  of  bitter  trial  and  suffering. 
This  chimes  in  with  the  first  temptation,  and  shows  that  the 
assault  was  made  where  it  was  thought  possible  the  tempted 
One  was  vulnerable.  The  subtlety  of  the  foe  strikes  for  the 
point  of  susceptibility.  Some  have  thought  that  the  evil  sug- 
gestion lay  in  the  misquotation  of  Scripture,  but  Bengel  says, 
the  fraud  consists  rather  in  false  application  than  in  omission. 
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It  wotild  have  been  absurd  for  Satan  to  hope  to  gain  ought  by 
misquoting  or  'garbling  Holy  Writ  to  Jesus. 

7.    *' Jesus  said  onto  him,  It  is  written  again"    .    .    . 

"Again."  There  is  another  Scripture.  "Again"  both 
points  to  a  contrast  and  serves  to  introduce  another  passage, 
cf.  chap.  V.  33.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  His  shield  by  which 
He  quenches  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one.  Because  Sa- 
tan has  wretchedly  abused  the  Scriptures,  Jesus  does  not 
cease  to  use  them.  Scripture  must  be  interpreted  and  recon- 
ciled by  Scripture.  Jesus  does  not  oppose  Scripture  to  Scrip- 
ture, but  sets  Scripture  by  the  side  of  Scripture.  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  these  two  passages  of  Holy  Writ. 
There  can  be  no  contradiction  when  each  passage  is  properly 
understood.  But  a  powerful  lesson  is  offered  showing  how 
wretchedly  the  Scriptures  may  be  perverted. 

"Thou  shalt  not  tempt,  etc.,"  Deut.  vi.  16  (LXX.).  It 
refers  originally  to  the  occurrence  at  Massah  (and  Meribah), 
Exod.  xvii.  2.  'ExntipdZtiv  according  to  Bengel  was  with  the 
LXX.  the  same  as  itttpdUtv.  Others  take  it  as  having  a 
stronger  meaning.     Cf .  Luke  x.  25 ;  I  Cor.  x.  9. 

Temptation  of  which  God  is  the  object  assumes  a  dif- 
ferent sense — ^since  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil.  You 
shall  not  demand  from  Him  extraordinary  and  striking  proofs 
of  His  power  and  care  for  His  people,  is  what  tempting  God 
implies.  "Men  tempt  God  by  exhibitions  of  distrust,  as 
though  they  wished  to  try  whether  He  is  not  justly  distrusted ; 
by  impious  or  wicked  conduct  to  test  God's  justice  and  pa- 
tience and  to  challenge  Him,  as  it  were,  to  g^ve  proof  of  His 
perfections." 

Through  their  murmuring  the  Israelites  challenged  God 
to  show  whether  He  could  help.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  19  f :  "Can  God 
prepare  a  table  in  the  wilderness  ?" 

Meyer:  "Do  not  make  it  a  question  whether  God  will 
save  thee  from  dangers  on  which  thou  hast  entered  uncalled." 
"They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  If 
God  commands  one  to  do  aught,  then  there  is  no  temptation 
of  God  for  one  to  venture,  whatever  be  the  peril.  Luther 
holds  that  while  the  first  temptation  was  meant  to  shake  the 
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faith  of  Jesus,  this  was  calculated  to  develop  presumption  and 
spiritual  pride  and  self-sufficiency.  The  real  point  of  the 
temptation  according  to  Meyer  was :  "The  Son  of  God  in  re- 
liance on  the  divine  protection,  must  undertake  a  daring 
miracle  of  display  in  order  to  win  over  to  Himself  the  masses, 
who  crowded  the  area  below."  This  would  have  an  electric 
effect. 

8.    "Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  op  into  an  exceeding  high  roonntain"  .  . 

The  action  which  transferred  Jesus  from  the  wilderness 
to  the  gable  of  the  temple  is  now  repeated  in  taking  Him  to  a 
new  theater  of  temptations,  to    "an  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain."    In  view  of  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  occurrence  it 
is  futile  to  speculate  on  the  actual  mountain  in  question.    The 
text  offers  no  data  whatever,  except  the  surpassing  height. 
"Shows"  does  not  imply  an  actual  pointing.     "All  the  king- 
doms."   Luke  iv.  5  adds   "in  a  moment  of  time."     If  this  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  hyperbolical,  then  we  cannot  argue  that 
the  marvellous  height  of  the  mountain  would  enable  human 
eyes  to  look  even  to  remote  heathen  lands   and   kingdoms. 
We  have  evidently  to  do  here  with  what  was  at  least  in  part 
supernatural,  and  hence  we  are  debarred  from  asking  "How 
can  this  be?"    May  not  Jesus  have  been  out  of  the  body  as 
well  as  Satan?    2  Cor.  xii.  2.     Bengel:    "he  shows  Him  what 
the   horizon   enclosed."     Some:    Palestine:     But   the   text 
says .    "all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,"   perhaps  in  tableau 
or  panorama. 

Meyer  reminds  us  that  the  holy  land  with  its  temple  and 
people  belonged  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  Son  of  God, 
while  Satan  would  regard  all  heathen  lands  as  his  disposable 
possessions,  **for  that  is  delivered  unto  me  and  to  whomso- 
ever I  will  give  it."     Luke  iv.  6. 

Their  "glory"  also  Satan  pointed  out  to  Jesus.     This  is 

commonly  interpreted  as  their  external  splendor.     Cognizant 

of  His  mission,  the  Messiah  must  have  known  that  all  these 

kingdoms  were  to  be  won  to  His  sceptre — ^and  He  knew  too 

by  what  weapon  the  sublime  victory  must  be  achieved,  namely 

by  the  cross. 

9.    "And  saith,    ...    All  these  things  will  I  gire  thee,  if*'     .    .    . 
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Satan  proposes  an  easier  conquest,  a  more  direct  capture 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  I,  to  whom  they  belong, 
will  give  them  to  Thee  if  Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me 
— ^literally:  "having  prostrated  thyself  thou  wilt  do  rever- 
ence and  manifest  thy  homage  to  me,"  cf.  ii.  2.  He  poses  as 
god  of  this  world.  The  mask  is  removed.  This  would  have 
made  Jesus  at  the  threshold  of  His  career  unfaithful  to  Him- 
self and  to  His  mission,  and  brought  Him  under  the  dominion 
of  Satan.  The  prince  of  this  world  offered  a  partnership  to 
the  Prince  of  life,  promising  universal  victory  as  the  fruit  of 
such  a  coalition.  Failing  to  overcome  Him,  Satan  offers  a 
compromise.  He  will  render  Him  assistance,  etc.  This 
temptation  has  not  yet  lost  its  force  with  the  Church. 

The  sense  oinpotrxuv^tv  as  worship  is  unmistakable,  cf.  v. 
10.  The  temerity  of  this  proposal  exceeds  comprehension: 
Christ's  kingdom  is  not  to  be  a  true  kingdom  of  God,  nor,  in- 
deed, is  it  to  be  a  Satanic  kingdom,  but  a  kingdom  for  en- 
trance into  which  regeneration  is  not  indispensable.  The  g^st 
of  the  entire  temptation,  in  its  three  forms,  stripped  of  all  his- 
toric drapery  of  presentation,  is  the  prosecution  of  Messiah's 
mission  by  another  way  than  that  of  the  cross,  a  redemption 

« 

of  the  world  without  redemption  from  sin. 

la    **  Then  saith  Jesus,  .  .  Get  thee  hence,  Smtao :  for  it  is  written*'  .  .  . 

"Hence  Satan."  DeWette  thinks  that  Jesus  now  for  the 
first  time  recognizes  Satan  in  the  august  form  before  Him. 
Hence  up  to  this  point  he  had  imagined  Himself 
wrestling  with  the  thoughts  of  His  own  mind.  That 
He  now  calls  him  by  his  wretched  name  is  rather 
in  keeping  with  the  growing  intensity  of  emotion  in 
Jesus,  as  well  as  a  repelling  of  Satan's  self-assertion 
in  V.  9.  Bengel:  "Thou  hast  tried  to  discover  who 
I  am,  and  I  tell  thee,  who  thou  art."  When  he  wished  to  ap- 
pear especially  gracious,  Jesus  calls  him  Satan.  Just  as  the 
subtle  deceiver  seemed  to  offer  Him  boundless  favors,  Jesus 
opens  the  eyes  for  him  by  addressing  to  him  his  proper  name, 
which  itself  shows  what  was  in  store  for  those  who  accepted 
favors  from  him. 

While    again  quoting    Scripture  against  the    tempter. 
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Jesus  prefaces  it  with  His  own  imperative  dismissal  of  the 
seducer.  He  asserts  pointblank  His  power  over  him :  "The 
Lord  thy  God  shalt  thou  worship  and  Him  alone,"  etc.,  cited 
from  Deut.  vi.  13,  freely  from  the  LXX  ^ofii^ihjir^  in  LXX.  is 
exchanged  for  xpthnoyijtrstfy  because  of  the  word  having  been 
employed  by  Satan.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  t>oi^  is  not  in 
the  original,  no  term  corresponding  to  it  This  rendering  of 
the  LXX.  is  parallel  to  Luther's  introduction  of  "  alldn"  in 
Rom.  iii.  28. 

It  is  by  rendering  unto  God  what  belongs  to  Him  alone, 

« 

absolute  devotion  and  supreme  worship,  obedience  and  hom- 
age, in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  proposes  to 
secure  the  government  of  the  world.  John  xviii,  36 ;  Phil.  ii. 
6  ft;  Matt,  xxviii.  18;  Acts  x.  36  ff. 

The  estimate  which  the  Son  of  God  put  upon  the  Old 
Testament  is  unmistakable.  It  was  for  Him  unquestioned 
authority,  and  He  uses  it  in  His  defense  when  assailed  by  the 
arch-spirit  of  the  pit,  who  not  only  quotes  the  Old  Testament 
but  quails  before  its  teachings,  and  under  its  glare  slinks  away 
from  Him  who  made  this  word  His  armor. 

The  point  of  the  third  temptation  is  generally  viewed  as 
ambition  for  wordly  honor  and  power.  The  Saviour's  exam- 
ple shows  that  no  end  justifies  unholy  means.  Satan  would 
have  surrendered  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  for  a  certain 
consideration.    But  Jesus  remained  true  and  pure. 

II.    <*  Then  the  devil  lemTCth  him,  and,  behold,  angels  came"    .    .    . 

'*Angels."  Mark  adds  the  article.  The  devil  leaveth — 
defeated  and  discomfited,  he  withdraws  for  a  season — ^but  the 
conflict  being  ended,  other  spirits  rush  in,  and  for  the  cruel 
assaults  of  the  evil  one  substitute  the  tender  ministries  of  love. 
Satan  offered  Him  no  service — ^but  in  the  third  temptation 
promised  Him  certain  results.  He  said,  Help  thyself  to  food, 
etc.,  but  the  angels,  from  whose  ranks  Satan  fell,  themselves 
iiiinistered  food  to  Him.  That  is  the  sense  of  <rtaxoyitv,yiiu  15 ; 
xxv.  44 ;  xxvii.  55 ;  cf.  I  Kings  xix.  5.  They  brought  Him 
no  food  before  the  end  of  the  40  days.  The  Lord  must  not  do 
hss  than  Moses.  They  are  viewed  by  some  as  celebrating 
the  victory  of  their  Lord.    How  grateful  their  sympathy  and 
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supitort  must  have  been!  Jesus  will  not  serve  another,  but 
has  twelve  legions  of  angels  to  serve  Him.  It  is  their 
province  to  minister  to  those  whom  He  saves,  yet  more  to  the 
Saviour  Himself. 

Nebe:  "Not  till  now  could  the  angels  approach,  for  the 
Lord  must  wage  the  conflict  alone.  They  come  to  Him  not 
only  to  be  witnesses  of  His  triumph,  and  to  bring  Him  the 
thanks  of  heaven  for  His  ^thfulness,  but  especially  to  serve 
the  hungry  victor  of  Satan  with  food.  As  in  Gethsemane,  the 
Redeemer  was  suffering  from  physical  exhaustion.  And 
here,  too,  there  is  light  for  believers  in  their  manifold  tempta- 
tions. 

For  critical  treatises  of  the  temptation  compare  Meyer 
(on  Matthew)  and  Ellicott. 

HOMILETICAL  OUTLINES. 

Christ's  temptation  the  gateway  to  his  passion. 
The  former  like  the  latter  is, 

1.  The  will  of  God. 

2.  The  work  of  Satan. 

3.  For  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

4.  For  the  joy  of  angels. 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  CHRIST  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  HIS  PASSION. 

1.  The  temptation  was  the  beginning  of  His  conflict 
with  Satan. 

2.  The  passion  is  the  triumphant  close  of  the  conflict. 

THE  GLORIOUS  VICTORY. 

1.  The  foe  and  his  assaults. 

2.  1  he  tempted  Lord  and  His  weapon. 

3.  The  victory  and  its  celebration. 

CHRIST'S  TEMPTATION  THE  PROOF  OF  HIS  SINLESSNESS. 

1.  1  he  temptation  is  from  without  and  finds  no  entrance 
into  the  heart. 

2.  It  is  enticing,  but  cannot  entice  Him. 

3.  Tt  passes  away  and  the  angels  come. 


world. 
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THE  SAVIOUR  AND  HIS  OWN, 
I.     His  foe  is  our  foe. 
z.     His  temptation  is  our  temptation. 
3.     His  victory  is  our  victory, 
BEHOLD  THE  LAUB  OF  GOD  THAT  BEARETH  OUR  SIN. 

1.  He  seeks  not  the  gratification  of  the  flesh. 

2.  He  seeks  not  the  honor  of  His  name. 

3.  He  seeks  not  the  glory  of  His  kingdom. 

THE  THREE-FOLD  VICTORY. 

1.  Faith  in  God  triumphs  over  the  sense  of  want. 

2.  Humility  before  God  triumphs  over  presumption. 

3.  Love  to  God   triumphs   over  all   the  glory  of    this 


THE  PASSION  SEASON  A  SEASOS  OF  CONFLICT  : 
For  the  Lord. 
For  His  followers, 

THE  TRUE  CONTEST : 
To  know  the  real  enemy. 
To  seize  the  true  weapon. 
To  stand  firm. 
To  keep  in  prospect  the  crown  of  victory. 


Article  XVI. 

THE  MORISCOS  OF  SPAIN*. 

Dr.  Henry  Charles  Lea  has  already  placed  the  realm  of 
historical  scholarship  under  heavy  debt  by  his  magnificent 
studies,  replete  everywhere  with  details  drawn  from  original 
documents  on  peculiar  historical  features  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  mediaeval  times,  particularly  at  those  points  where 
the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  power  met,  and  each  was  made 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  other;  and  where  abuses  of  the 
mediaeval  Church  became  flagrant  as  a  matter  of  history.  He 
has  dealt  with  the  rise  of  the  temporal  power,  benefit  of  the 
clerg>%  excommunication,  the  early  Church  and  slavery,  in 
one  volume.  He  has  given  another  volume  of  over  500  pages 
to  a  history  of  auricular  Confession  and  indulgences  in  the 
Latin  Church.  In  another  volume  of  over  600  pages  he  has 
sketched  the  history  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  in  the  Christian 
Church.  He  has  also  treated  those  peculiar  mediaeval  insti- 
tions  the  wager  of  law,  the  wager  of  battle,  and  the  ordeal  and 
torture  in  a  large  volume.  But  he  is  best  known  in  connec- 
tion with  his  studies  in  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  To  these  he  has  devoted  three  volumes  of  about 
600  pages  each  and  has  added  another  large  volume  entitled 
*' Chapters  front  the  Religious  History  of  Spain  Connected  with 
the  Inquisition."  He  informs  us  in  the  preface  of  the  present 
volume  that  it  is  his  intention  in  due  time  to  prepare  a  general 
history  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  he  now  writes  this 
present  volume  on  a  particular  and  very  interesting  aspect  of 
that  subject. 

The  Moriscos  were  those  Moors  who  remained  in  Spain 
at  the  taking  of  Granada  in  1492  and  who  were  finally  expelled 


♦The  Moriscos  op  Spain  :   Their  Conversion  and  Expulsion.      By  Henry 
Charles  Lea,  LL.  D.     Philadelphia:   Lea  Brothers  &  Co.      1901.     473  pages, 
xira  cloth,  I2.25  net. 
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and  exiled  from  its  various  provinces  of  Aragon,  Catalonia, 
Granada,  Andulsia,  and  Murcia,  in  1609.  Their  history  dur- 
ing the  intervening  period,  as  it  is  here  detailed  from  this  par- 
ticular point  of  view,  is  one  of  the  saddest  blots  on  the  dark 
pages  of  the  annals  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  seems  almost 
as  if  the  early  Christian  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  which 

the  Roman  Empire  inflicted  upon  Christianity  were  now  by 
an  inversion  of  the  position  of  conquerer  and  conquered  be- 
ing inflicted  by  Christianity  itself  through  the  medium  of  the 
Inquisition  upon  those  who  might  be  said  to  be  the  successors 
of  Paganism.  According  to  Dr.  Lea,  Spain's  war  of  recon- 
quest  by  which  the  territory  of  the  country  was  gradually  won 
back  from  the  Moslems,  was  not  a  war  of  religion.  In  the 
long  struggle  there  was  little  antagonism  either  of  race  or  of 
religion.  The  peaceable  population  was  left  undisturbed.  No 
forcible  conversion  was  allowed,  but  only  persuasion; — and 
the  convert  had  all  the  rights  of  the  Old  Christians  save  eli- 
gibility to  holy  orders.  Except  for  military  purposes,  the 
Moors  formed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  population.  It 
was  on  their  industry  and  the  revenues  which  they  furnished 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  land  reposed.  In  mechanical  arts 
they  were  unexcelled.  Hernando  de  Talavera  used  to  say 
"They  ought  to  adopt  our  faith  and  we  ought  to  adopt  their 
morals."    There  were  no  beggars  among  them. 

This  state  of  toleration  and  peace  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  efforts  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Papal  power 
at  Rome.  "To  the  conscientious  mediaeval  churchman  any 
friendship  with  the  infidel  was  the  denial  of  Christ ;  the  infidel 
was  not  to  be  forcibly  converted  but  it  was  a  duty  to  lay  upon 
him  such  burdens  that  he  would  himself  seek  relief  in  Chris- 
tianity." The  Christian  and  Moorish  races  were  to  be  sepa- 
rated as  far  as  possible,  and  the  latter  was  to  be  humiliated. 
Popular  antipathy  was  to  be  directed  against  them.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  who  had  pursued  a  very  politic  course  in 
general,  were  persuaded  to  extremely  radical  measures  for 
"purifying  the  faith  of  Spain."  Although  the  Moors  had 
solemn  guarantees  given  to  them  in  the  Treaty  of  Capitula- 
tions, the  Church  was  ready  to  show  that  it  would  be  no  vio- 
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iation  of  this  treaty  to  compel  the  Moors  to  Christian  baptbm 
— or  be  exiled. 

As  the  Christianization  of  the  Moors  proceeded  rather 
slowly,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  summoned  to  their  assistance 
in  this  work  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Ximines,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  and  it  is  to  him  very  largely  that  the  terribleness  of 
the  persecutions  of  the  Inquisition  owed  their  instigation. 
Says  Dr.  Lea  of  this  celebrated  Cardinal,  "Much  as  Spain 
owes  to  this  extraordinary  man,  his  services  were  far  over- 
balanced by  the  irrevocable  mischief  which  he  wrought  in  a 
work  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  unfitted.  Of  his  disinter- 
estedness there  can  be  no  question  as  well  as  of  his  zeal  for 
religion  as  he  understood  it,  but  he  was  preemptory,  inflexi- 
ble, and  unforgiving,  and  even  his  admiring  biographer  admits 
that  his  temper  was  so  imperious  that  he  deemed  force  to  be 
the  one  way  of  insuring  obedience  and  that  in  his  atrabilious 
moods  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  him  so  that  he  some- 
times acted  from  fury  rather  than  prudence."  Ximines 
gained  over  many  of  the  principal  Moors  in  Granada  by  giv- 
ing them  silken  vestments  and  crimson  caps,  and  explained 
the  Christian  doctrine  to  them.  But  when  some  of  the 
stricter  Moslems  endeavored  to  check  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianization, Ximines  had  them  imprisoned  and  treated  them 
with  great  harshness.  He  summoned  the  Alaquies  to  sur- 
render all  their  religious  books ;  5000  were  brought  to  him, 
many  splendidly  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  and  priceless 
illuminations.  The  whole  were  publicly  burned  save  a  few  on 
Medicine.  After  a  little  the  Moors  soon  flew  to  arms.  When 
suppressed  they  were  offered  the  alternative  of  conversion 
or  punishment.  The  task  of  teaching  unwilling  converts  was 
undertaken,  but  when  they  asked  for  instruction  in  their  own 
language  and  the  offices  and  portions  of  the  Gospel  were 
printed  in  Arabic,  Ximines  stoutly  opposed  such  a  concession, 
saying  that  this  was  casting  pearls  before  swine.  Such  a  "con- 
version," as  was  enforced  on  these  Moriscoes  in  Spain,  left 
the  new  Christians  as  much  Moslem  in  heart  as  before,  with 
an  imd3ring  hatred  to  be  transmitted  to  their  children. 

After  various  revolts  and  great  troubles,  Ferdinand  and 
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Isabella  ordered  all  Moors  to  quit  the  kingdoms  of  Castele 
arid  Leon  by  the  end  of  April,  1497,  but  put  barriers  in  their 
way,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  so.  When 
the  Castilian  Moors  had  been  baptized,  this  act  placed  them 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inquisition.  Their  conversion 
was  only  external,  and,  retaining  their  ancestral  faith  at  heart, 
they  were  faithful  to  its  observance  as  far  as  they  could  be  in 
secret,  and  thus  were  liable,  when  detected,  to  persecution  and 
punishment. 

Dr.  Lea  traces  the  detailed  history  of  this  movement  of 
the  Moors  in  respect  to  the  church  in  different  parts  of  Spain. 
In  Valencia,  between  15 15  and  1522,  the  Inquisition  burned 
250  persons,  scourged  155,  and  tried  1090.  A  curious  mis- 
sion-propaganda arose  in  1520  and  was  known  as  the  "Ger- 
mania.''  The  "Germania"  Was  a  rising  of  the  commons 
against  the  cruelty  and  oppressions  of  the  nobles.  As  the 
Moors  were  on  the  side  of  the  nobles,  the  "Germania"  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  baptizing  the  Moors  by  force,  not  from  re- 
ligious zeal,  but  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  the  nobles.  By  thus 
emancipating  the  Moors,  giving  the  latter  the  status  of  Christ- 
ians, they  would  be  depriving  the  lords  of  Moorish  support. 
The  scheme  gave  promise  of  success,  but  the  "Germania"  was 

suppressed  in  1522. 

When  Charles  V.  became  reigning  monarch  not  only  his 
troubles  in  Germany  with  those  protesting  against  the  Roman 
faith,  but  other  reasons  also  decided  him  in  the  conviction  that 
all  the  Moors  must  be  baptized.  Says  Dr.  Lea,  "whatever 
tolerant  tendencies  he  may  have  had  in  the  early  years  of  his 
reign,  had  disappeared  in  the  fierce  struggle  with  the  Lutheran 
revolt."  Early  in  Sept.,  1525,  he  addressed  letters  to  his 
nobles,  informing  them  of  his  irrevocable  determination  not  to 
allow  a  Moor  or  any  other  infidel  to  remain  in  his  dominions 
except  as  a  slave.  This  was  the  beginning  of  troubles  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  Large  numbers  of  them  became  Christ- 
ians, but  in  many  of  the  villages  of  the  new  converts  there  was 
no  one  to  instruct  them  to  celebrate  mass.  Their  old  religion 
had  been  taken  away,  and  no  new  one  had  been  given  them. 
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The  mosques  had  been  pillaged  and  no  Christian  chapels  had 
been  erected. 

As  Christians  the  whole  Morisco  population  was  now  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Priests  of  the  Inquisition 
were  invested  with  terror.  When  a  prisoner  was  arrested  he 
disappeared  from  human  view  as  completely  as  though  the 
earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  him  up.  The  presumption 
was  always  against  the  accused.  The  bungling  efforts  at 
conversion  to  Christianity  more  and  more  showed  themselves 
to  be  a  failure.  Whenever  the  Moors  had  opportunity,  they 
resumed  their  old  ancestral  customs,  and  evidence  against 
them  in  great  abundance  was  brought  before  the  Inquisition. 

In  the  Concordia  of  1528  milder  methods  of  propagating 
the  Christian  faith,  that  is  through  persuasion,  gained  a  place. 
The  nobles  had  discovered  that  it  was  the  Morisco  which  was 
supporting  nearly  the  whole  kingdom  and  both  noble  and 
prelate  were  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  moneys  that  might 
be  extracted  from  the  despised  Moorish  population.  At 
times  efforts  were  made  to  destroy  the  old  religion  by  ad- 
vising a  commingling  of  the  races.  Finally  an  "Edict  of 
Grace"  was  passed  which  gave  absolution  for  relapse  and  for 
all  errors  of  which  the  penitent  was  cognizant,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  a  voluntary  confession.  This  measure  proved  to  be  an 
utter  failure.  Antagonism  was  increased  between  the  races. 
Granada  was  incited  to  a  rebellious  uprising  in  the  year  1500. 
The  Moriscos  were  expelled  from  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
The  practices  of  deportation  in  many  places  degenerated  into 
raids  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  to  such  internal  difficulties 
dangers  from  Barbary  and  Turkey  and  other  states  from 
abroad  were  added.  The  Spanish  statesmen  were  in  a  condi- 
tion of  great  perplexity.  The  fierce  theologians  insisted  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  the  whole  country.  This  was 
determined  on  and  finally  the  edict  was  published  in  Valencia 
on  Sept.  22,  1609. 

Probably  not  far  less  than  500,000  souls  were  expelled. 
The  fate  of  the  exiles  was  deplorable.  In  the  case  of  the 
multitudes  who  went  by  sea  to  Africa  masters  of  private 
vessels  which,. in  addition  to  the  royal  ships,  were  employed  in 
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transporting  the  exiles,  had  no  scruples  in  robbing  and  mur- 
dering them.  Those  who  passed  overland  to  France  were 
objects  of  pillage.  In  Barbary  the  sufferings  of  the  exiles 
were  terrible.  Cardinal  Richelieu  characterized  the  whole 
affair  as  the  boldest  and  most  barbarous  act  in  human  annals. 

Dr.  Lea  discusses  in  full  the  results  of  this  terrible  expul- 
sion and  believes  that  it  wzs  the  main  cause  of  the  decadence 
of  Spain  operative  ever  since  that  time.  "  While  the  rest  of 
Europe,  in  spite  of  wars  and  revolutions,  was  bounding  for- 
ward in  the  eager  competition  of  progress,  Spain,  sacrificing 
everything  to  religious  unity,  sank  ever  deeper  in  poverty  and 
misery — a  paradise  for  priests  and  friars  and  familiars  of  the 
the  Inquisition,  where  every  intellectual  impulse  was  re- 
pressed, every  channel  of  intercourse  with  the  outer  world 
was  guarded,  every  effort  for  material  improvement  was  crip- 
pled. In  vain  the  riches  of  the  New  World  were  poured  into 
the  hands  of  a  race  whose  natural  aptitudes  were  inferior  to 
none  in  a  land  of  which  the  resources  were  as  great  as  when 
Moorish  ingenuity  and  industry  rendered  it  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  Europe.  Great  as  were  the  undoubted  services  of  Isa- 
bella the  Catholic  and  Cardinal  Ximines,  the  latent  evil  in  their 
work  overbalanced  the  good,  for  they  taught  the  nation  that 
religious  unity  was  the  paramount  object  to  be  attained,  and 
in  the  purusit  of  this  it  sacrificed  material  prosperity  and  in- 
tellectual development." 

There  is  much  material  in  this  volume  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  our  own  country  which  is  now  confronted  by 
problems  and  situations  connected  with  dependent  races. 
The  course  of  historical  movement  through  several  centuries, 
in  its  rise,  progress,  delays  and  culmination,  and  the  dangers 
in  certain  relations  between  Government  and  Church  can 
clearly  be  seen. 

Theodore  E.  Schmauk. 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  January,  ipoi. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

BACON'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

An  ItUroductitm  to  the  New  Tesiameut.  By  BeDJamin  Wisner  Bacon,  D.  D* 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  CompaDy.  London :  Macmiilan  &  Ca,  Ltd.  1900. 
From  John  Wanamaker. 

Dr.  Bacon«  the  son  of  the  well-known  Leonard  Bacon,  is  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  Tale  Divinity  Schoiri.  This 
New  Testament  introduction  of  his,  whose  necessary  compactness 
of  space  he  laments  in  the  preface,  is  divided  into  five  parts.  In  the 
first  part,  the  author  offers  a  very  complete,  though  condensed  ac- 
count of  the  rise  of  modem  New  Testament  criticism,  and  shows 
great  familiarity  with  the  inner  lines  of  development  in  this  field, 
and  at  the  same  time  considerable  maturity  of  independent  Judg- 
ment From  this  discussion  of  modem  criticism,  he  proceeds  to  a 
delineation  of  the  growth  of  ancient  tradition,  particularly  as  it  con- 
cerned the  formation  of  the  Canon,  and  as  this  development  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  modem  critical  eye.  Taking  up  the  Pauline 
Epistles  in  the  order  of  their  writing  and  with  fullest  and  richest 
references  to  all  the  discussions  that  have  followed  each  oth^  con- 
tinuously in  the  nineteenth  century  in  this  burning  field,  and  with 
great  freedom  of  method  he  reaches  some  very  conservative  results. 
His  conclusions  respecting  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  expressed  in  the 
following  paragraphs:  "It  is  impossible  to  regard  these  phenomena," 
viz,  un-Pauline  words,  expressions,  and  style,  "as  accidental.** 
"They  coincide  with  peculiarities  and  correlation  of  thought,  they 
are  connected  with  a  historical  situation  which  belongs  to  the  close 
of  the  century.  They  positively  demonstrate  an  un-Pauline  ele- 
ment present  in  all  three  epistles,  but  most  strongly  in  I  Timothy 
and  Titus.  A  wise  conservatism  will  yield  so  much  as  this,  while 
refusing  as  yet  to  commit  itself  to  any  special  scheme  of  documen- 
tary analysis,  or  even  to  the  possibility  of  extricating  the  Pauline 
from  the  traditional  and  editorial  material." 

We  must  simply  recognize  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  a  special 
group  "hallowed  in  the  respect  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  ecclesiastical  discipline,"  but  later  formed  than  the 
later  Pauline  Canon,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  much  alteration,  in- 
terpolation, editorial  adaptation  to  this  use,  mainly  on  the  basis  of 
Paul's  great  legacy  to  Timothy  of  his  "trast"  in  n  Timothy,  partly 
on  fragments  of  notes  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  perhaps  others;  partly, 
no  doubt,  on  traditional  formulae  and  teachings  of  the  Apostle.  "They 
have  passed  through  an  experience  similar  to  all  known  compila- 
tions of  their  class,  a  process  of  more  or  less  unconscious  accretion 
arrested  only  by  the  stereotyped  hand  of  the  Canon-maker." 

An  excellent  example  of  the  method  of  Dr.  Bacon  is  to  be  found 
in  his  discussion  of  the  genuineness  of  I  Peter.  After  pointing  out 
that  there  is  no  other  New  Testament  book  that  can  rival  this  one 
in  universality  of  early  acceptance  and  in  employment  by  the 
earliest  Fathers  and  after  stating  that  the  name  of  Peter  belongs 
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to  I  Peter  in  its  own  right  and  that  the  latter  has  a  definite  address, 
occasion,  superstructure,  and  location,  and  showing  that  there  is 
neither  motive  nor  evidence  for  its  forgery,  Dr.  Bacon  says,  "For- 
midable indeed  must  be  the  internal  evidence  which  can  outweigh 
such  testimony;  and  formidable  in  all  fairness  must  we  aclcnowl- 
edge  the  opposing  case  to  be."  On  the  side  of  this  internal  evidence 
he  states  first  of  all,  "From  beginning  to  end  this  is  a  letter  of  the 
Apostle  of  Paul.  [But]  it  is  so  hard  to  imagine  the  first  and  nearest 
of  the  Twelve  so  much  more  affected,  apparently,  by  the  teaching 
of  Paul  and  of  Jesus.  Surely  Peter  did  not  go  about  teaching  doc- 
trines of  Paulinism!  But  the  literary  dependence  goes  much  fur- 
ther. It  is  one  of  the  most  solid  results  of  criticism  that  our  epistle 
stands  in  direct  literary  dependence  on  the  grreat  Epistles  of  Paul  to 
the  Ephesians.  The  desperate  attempt  of  B.  Weiss  to  break  the 
force  of  this  by  the  theory  that  Paul  is  here  the  borrower  has  but 
one  adherent  The  author  of  I  Peter  writes  in  excellent  and  feel- 
ing Greek,  certainly  needing  no  interpretation,  as  we  are  told  Peter 
did,  and  uses  the  Septuagint  version  as  if  acquainted  with  no  other. 
Such  considerations  lead  even  Zahn,  after  the  example  ol  many 
critics  of  all  schools,  to  interpret  5:  12  as  indicating  Silvanus  as  tb.e 
real  author.  But  more  serious  still  are  the  difficulties  of  data  The 
persons  addressed  are  Gentile  Christians,  whose  churches  now  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Pauline  provinces  of  Galatia  and  Asia,  northward 
to  Bithnia  and  Pontus.  southward  to  Cappadocia.  If  Paul  is  not 
already  dead,  why  does  Peter  or  one  who  speaks  in  Peter's  name 
invade  this  field?  Moreover,  the  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  letter 
are  unmistakable.  A  fiery  persecution  has  broken  out  No  candid 
historical  exegesis  can  remove  the  figure  of  the  Roman  magistrate 
from  I  Peter,  chapter  4,  as  the  inflictor  of  such  penalties.  It  is 
Uamsay  himself  who  confesses:  Either  Peter  survived,  contrary 
to  all  tradition,  until  the  reign  of  Domitian,  before  whose  time  there 
was  no  official  persecution  in  the  provinces,  or  I  Peter  is  not  genuine. 
We  may  be  confident  that  Rome  would  not  be  referred  to  as  'Baby- 
lon' until  after  Paul's  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  Nero.  If  the 
critic's  knite  could  be  wielded  like  the  sword  of  Alexander,  Har- 
nack's  solution  for  this  gordian  knot  would  be  simple:  'The  super- 
structure and  salutation  are  an  addition  of  the  Canon-makers,'  buc 
this  is  not  a  feasible  solution.  "We  are  driven  to  tne  question,  if 
not  Peier,  who  else?.  .  All  things  considered,  I  Peter  may  still 
represent  to  us  an  adaptation-work  of  Peter,  writing  by  Silvanus 
from  Rome  to  the  churches  of  Paul  in  Asia.  .  .  A  disposition  to 
speak  Oi  the  persecution  in  Asia  Minor  in  terms  not  yet  strictly  ap- 
propriate by  one  who  writes  from  Rome  under  the  immediate  im- 
pression of  the  horrible  foretaste  of  official  persecution  experienced 
in  the  last  years  of  Nero,  is  less  incredible  than  absolute  pseudony- 
mity  at  so  early  a  date." 

Coming  last  of  all  to  the  Gospels,  our  writer  adopts  the  two  docu- 
ment theory  with  the  priority  of  Mark,  whose  order  of  events  is  not 
chronological.  First  of  all  come  the  Looia,  then  Mark's  narrative. 
Our  Matthew  is  late  and  bad  final  recasting.  Acts  contains  the 
woik  of  a  Diarist  and  material  from  Mark,  and  apparently  overly- 
ing strata  which  seem  to  be  the  work  of  a  believing  Hellenistic  Jew 
of  the  type  and  period  of  our  Matthew,  though  more  cultured.  The 
Apocalypse  was  written  by  John.  The  Gospel  of  John  may  have 
been  written  by  a  disciple  of  the  aged  Apostle  who  had  been  his 
spokesman.  "Johannine  authorship"  was  not  an  expression,  for 
that  early  day,  to  be  taken  in  a  strictly  modern  sense.    That  he  that 
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had  seen  had  horn  witness  and  he  who  had  heen  a  disciple  of  the 
Apostle  had  written  out  the  teaching,  would  he,  to  our  informants, 
enough  to  justify  the  phrase.  The  author  alludes  with  admiration 
to  Wemele's  Die  Synopthische  Frage,  which  however  did  not  reach 
him  in  time  for  use  in  his  present  work. 

It  will  be  seen  this  compact  Introduction  is  much  more  than  a 
handbook  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  it  confines 
its  sphere  almost  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  the  critical  problems  re- 
lating to  New  Testament  writings.  T.  B.  S. 
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PAINB'S  HISTORY  OF  TRINITARIANISM. 

A  CRmcAL  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism,  and  Its 
OUTCX)ME  IN  THE  New  Christology.  By  Levi  Leonard  Paine,  Waldo  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1900. 

Dr.  Sanday  at  the  conclusion  of  his  article  on  Ood  in  Hasting's 
B.  D.,  states:  "No  considerable  monograph  on  the  doctrine  of  God 
as  Triune  has  appeared  since  Baur's  Die  chriatliche  Lehre  von  der 
Drtieiniykeit  und  Mcnnchwerdung  Qottes,  3  vols.  Tilbingen,  1841-43  and 
Q.  A.  Meier,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Trinitat  in  ihrer  historiachen  EntuHcke- 
lung,  2  vols.  Hamburg  w.  Gotha,  1844.  A  thorough  discussion  of 
the  beginning  of  the  doctrine  in  English  is  still  a  desideratum.**  If 
any  should  think  the  denderatum  is  supplied  by  the  work  whose  title 
is  given  above,  he  would  find  himself  greatly  deceived.  For  this 
critical  histwy  proves  to  be  an  uncritical  or  hypercritical  tyrade 
against  orthodoxy,  and  is  so  far  removed  from  being  a  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  of  its  317  pp.  of  text,  only  138  treat 
of  the  history  at  all,  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  future  development  of  the  doctrine  as  a  portion  of  the  incoming 
yew  Theology,  And  in  these  138  pp.  57  treat  of  Athanasianism,  39  of 
Pseudo-A thanasian- August inian  ism,  and  the  remaining  42  of  New 
Ehigland  Trinitarianism.  The  author  claims  to  be  no  theologian,  but 
insists  strongly  that  he  is  only  an  historical  observer .  Of  the  his- 
torian we  expect  historical  proof  and  evidence.  But  it  would  seem 
that  the  dread  of  foot  notes — or  is  the  publisher  responsible? — ^has 
led  the  author  to  leave  many  statements  without  any  and  every  sup- 
port. Foot  notes  may  be  eye-sores  to  modem  taste,  yet  it  would  be 
well  in  works  of  a  historical  critical  character,  at  least,  to  adapt  the 
language  of  Jurgeur  in  his  Life  of  Luther:  "I  cannot  endure  notes, 
and  yet  I  cannot  do  without  them.''  (I.  p.  11,  note.)  The  absence 
of  such  references  as  might  have  been  made  in  notes,  leaves  many  a 
statement  open  to  the  charge  of  dogmatism,  and  gives  the  reader  no 
opportunity  whatever  to  test  any  statement  by  a  reference  to  an  au- 
thority. 

The  book  is  furthermore  written  in  such  peculiar  fashion  as  to 

make  one  desire  that  for  its  better  understanding  he  had  been  a 

member  of  some  one  or  other  of  those  thirty  classes  to  whom  it  is 

dedicated.     That  it  is  not  difficult  to  misunderstand  him,  the  author 

confesses  in  one  of  the  rare  foot  notes  admitted  into  his  book,  where 

he  eajs  of  a  critic  that  "he  took  my  irony  altogether  too  seriously." 
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(p.  64.)  Irony  is  not  a  yery  clear  nor  safe  fcNrm  into  which  to  throw 
historical  critical  statements.  The  fact  is  that  the  author  is  so  su- 
perior to  all  past  movements  of  history  and  to  the  present  stage  of 
theological  development,  that  we  must  read  his  book  from  begin- 
ning to  end  before  we  can  form  any  idea  as  to  the  positi<N&  he  will 
take,  and  then  we  find  that  he  has  no  position  at  all  except  that  of 
the  historical  observer  who  finds  the  past  and  the  present  all  wrong, 
the  future  indeed  full  of  promise  but  rather  vague. 

Let  us,  however,  briefly  state  his  views  as  well  as  we  can.    He, 
like  the  editor  of  the  Cyclopedia  Biblica    (Cheyne  and  Black)   finds 
cause  to  lament   that   New  Testament  criticism  is   not  as  far   ad- 
vanced as  that  of  the  Old  Testament  (p.  191).    Agatnst  historical 
evidence,  the  historical  criticism  must  find  in  Luke  1  and  2,  an  inter- 
polation of  later  origin,  et^lution  is  a  much  safer  guide  to  history 
than  chronology   (for,  although  the  Epistles  of  Paul  are  the  earliest 
New  Testament  writings,  as  to  date,  the  Gospels  contain  traditions 
that  plainly  go  back  to  the  time  of  Christ  himself,   "to  distinguish 
which  orii^nal  traditions  from  the  later  additions"   ''has  been  the 
important  task  of  historical  criticism."    p.  5  f.  cf.  p.  16).    Of  the 
New    Testament    writings    only    Paul's    Epistles   are   undoubtedly 
genuine,  and  earliest  in  date.    First  Peter  may  be  genuine,  and  if  so 
comes   next    "The   authorship   of   all   the  remaining   portions   is 
wholly  uncertain,  and  the  dates  are  plainly  considerably  later."   (p. 
6.)    The  divine  origin  of  Jesus  is  a  mjrth,  of  late  origin,  the  virgin 
birth  based  on   Isaiah's   misunderstood   prophecy    (p.  10  If.).    The 
trinitarian  evolution  grew  from  the  myths  developed  in  Palestine, 
united  by  the  Philonic  philosophy  (in  Paul),  the  Logos  doctrine  has 
no  apostolic  origin  nor  was  it  drawn  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  but 
developed  by  Justice  Martyr  from  Greek  philosophic  sources  (p.  26). 
At  the  hands  of  Origen  the   Logos   doctrine   suffered   two  amend- 
ments,  the  eternal  generation,  and   difference  of  essence   between 
the  Father  and  Son.     (p.  34  f.)    Origen  thus  paved  the  way  for  Ari- 
anism,  which    made   of   the   Son  a  creature,  and  this  called  forth 
Athanasianism,  which  contended  for  the  real  divine  sonahip  of  Christ, 
and  his  essential  equality  uith  the  Father,     (p.  36  ff.)     But  Athanasi- 
anism  was  purely  Origenistic  still,  and  by  subordination  saved  its 
monotheism,      (p.  47.)     Augustinianlsm  misunderstood  Athanasian- 
ism,  grounded  itself  upon  the  Plotinian-Neoplatonism,  instead  of  the 
Platonico-Aristotelianism  of  Athanasius,  and  making  of  the  three 
persons  a  numerical  instead  of  a  generic  unity  could  not  escape  Sa- 
bellianism.    New   England   Trinitarianlsm   is  continually   hanging 
in  the  balance  between  tritheism  and  Sabelllanism.      In  fact,  the 
whole  development  of  the  doctrine  is  continually  on  one  side  or  the 
other  in  error.    Either  there  are  three  persons,  and  thus  the  unity 
of   God  must  be  sacrificed,  for  three  persons  necessarily  are   three 
Gods;   or  there  is  one  Personal  God.  then  there  can  be  no  three  per- 
sons, but  only  three  modes  of  appearance  of  the  one  person.    Or- 
thodox explanations  are  only   "jugglings  with  words."      "Dogmatic 
Trinitarian  ism  is  either  polytheistic  or  pantheistic  in  its  very  nature 
and  must  be  classed  philosophically  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  po> 
sitions.  however  hard  theologians  may  struggle  against  it."       (p. 
277.)    The  only  hope  for  theological  redemption  therefore  lies  in 
the  hlstorico-crltical  method,  which  must  break  down  everything 
that  has  so  far  been  built  up  theologically,  and  lay  new  foundatlona 
To  start  now  to  build  is  too  soon — ^the  old  dogmatic  orthodox  supersti- 
tions have  too  firm  a  hold  on  us.  But  when  everything  is  broken  down, 
then  theology  will  be  built  up  afresh.   How  we  are  told:    its  method 
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wm  be  the  hlstorieal-critical-indnctiTe  method,  Um  materiale  hie- 
tory,  science,  all  Uteratore  and  human  experl^ice — in  which  same- 
where  or  other,  the  Bible  shall  haye  a  conspicuous  place;  on  these 
the  theology  shall  be  constructed,  free  from  all  meti4>hy8ic8,  and 
from  all  dogmatism.  Let  us  hear  now,  how  logically  and  undog- 
matically  this  new  theology  shall  speak:  "What  now  has  the  new 
inductive  theology  to  say  to  such  trinitarian  orthodoxy?  Simply 
this:  that  it  is  unhlstorical  and  irrational,  and  further,  a  dogma  to 
which  the  religious  consciousness  does  not  respond;  for,  as  we  hare 
seen,  the  new  theology  is  bound  to  be  monotheistic.  Dogmatic  trini- 
tarianism  is  either  polytheistic  or  pantheistic  in  its  very  nature.  * 
^  ^  But  the  true  yoicee  through  which  God  speaks  to  men.  the 
Toices  ot  nature  and  history  and  man's  own  moral  being,  the  voices 
of  Scripture  and  Christ,  are  in  a  different  strain.  They  speak  only 
of  God  as  a  single,  personal,  holy  and  loving  being.  It  may  be,  as 
some  think,  that  there  is  no  such  God  at  all  [!  !  !];  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  media  of  divine  revelation  all  point  that  way, 
and  such  a  Being  is  the  only  one  that  man's  moral  nature  can  grasp 
and  love  and  worship."    (p.  277.) 

This  then  is  the  end  of  Trinitarianism.  The  Trinity  is  a  mirth 
transferred  to  Christianity  from  eastern  religions  (p.  276):  '*T?tree 
personal  Gods  cannot  by  any  logical  twist  be  made  to  equal  one  per- 
sonal God;  hence  the  terms  'Trinitarian'  and  'Unitarian'  have  no 
place  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  new  theology"  (p.  278).  The  new 
Christian  atonement  was  in  Christ's  life  more  than  in  His  death,  and 
has  no  sacrificial  character  at  all.  "It  was  Christ's  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice, his  gift  of  himself,  that  made  his  death  on  the  cross  an  event  of 
the  highest  moral  significance."    (p.  307.) 

This  is  the  undogmatic,  historico-criticaJ  Gospel  which  proceeds 
from  the  Seminary  which  not  many  years  ago  gave  us  Steam's 
Present  Day  Theology!  It  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  German 
poem,  which  is  stored  up  in  neat  transcript  in  the  archives  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ssmod: 

"Bin  Quidam  sagt:    Ich  bin  von  keiner  Schule; 

Kein  Meister  lebt  mit  dem  Ich  buhle. 

Auch  bin  ich  welt  alturfemt, 

Dass  ich  von  den  alten  was  gelemt. 

Das  heisst,  wenn  ich  ihn  recht  overstand: 

Ich  bin  ein  Narr  auf  elgner  Hand.' 


»» 


Yet  the  New  Theology  is  popular,  perhaps,  because  it  is  printed 
in  books  without  footnotes,  and  can  write  historico-critical  treatises 
without  wearying  men  with  Greek  and  Latin  quotations  as  proofs. 
The  old  dogmatism  was  built  on  proof  passages.  How  better  can  the 
New  Theology  show  its  disapproval  than  by  overlooking  the  need  of 
proof.  A  few  general  suggestions  may  yet  be  allowed.  The  author 
pleads  for  a  "critical  historical  dictionary  of  theological  and  philo- 
sophical terms  brought  down  to  date."  May  we  be  allowed  to  Join 
him  in  the  plea,  especially  if  it  will  contain  a  definition  of  religion, 
such  as  we  need  to  understand  the  new  Theology?  After  all  that 
"true  religion  is  a  purely  moral  contiition  and  experience"  is  rather 
hazy  as  a  definition,  (p.  307.)  May  we  further  ask  whether  the 
author  would  accept  such  definitions  unless  he  himself  had  written 
the  dictionary?  For  he  defies  those  modem  writers — and  if  I  mis- 
take not,  there  are  several  authors  of  lezica  of  philosophical  and 
theological    terms    among    them — who     "assume    that   the   Greek 
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Fathers  had  crude  ideas  of  what  personaUty  Is— a  eurloiis  assump- 
tion to  make  In  regard  to  men  who  were  profoundly  versed  in  the 
Aristotelian  psychology,  and  whose  metaphysical  distinctions  have 
formed  the  warp  and  woof  of  theological  thought  to  the  present 
day."  (p.  46.)  Is  it  historico-critlcal  fairness  to  limit  the  definition 
of  faith  to  a  deduction  from  Christ's  saying  to  "the  wcHnan  that  was 
a  sinner"?  (p.  198.)  Or  to  base  the  doctrine  of  atonon^tt  on  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son  alone?  (p.  291.)  Is  the  following  a 
specimen  of  fair  historico-critical  exegesis  of  Rom.  5:  8-10:  "The 
key  of  the  true  interpretation  is  lost,  if  it  is  not  noted  that  Paul  ^n- 
ploys  the  old  sacrificial  language  in  a  new  Christian  sense— a.  key- 
that  Paul  himself  has  giyen  us  in  the  preyious  chapters  oi  the  E<pis- 
tle.  'Wrath.'  for  example,  is  no  longw  a  dirine  angM*  that  de- 
mands a  bloody  expiation  and  atonement,  but  is  changed  by  the 
Gospel  into  a  new  reyelation  of  dlTlne  love  shining  throui^  Christ's 
sacrifice  and  seeking  man's  salTation."  (p.  295.)  Is  there  only  his- 
torical criticism  and  no  dogmatism  in  the  statement,  made  without 
reference  to  any  proof  that  "the  idea  that  a  trinity  is  to  be  found" 
in  the  Old  Testament,  "or  even  is  in  any  way  shadowed  forth,  is  an 
assumption  that  has  long  had  sway  in  theology,  but  is  utterly  with- 
out foundation?"  (p.  4.)  Is  he  an  unbiased  historical  student  who 
can  always  foresee  that  some  effort  contrary  to  his  own  views  will 
certainly  fail?  "It  is  true  that  there  are  still  biblical  scholars  who 
attempt  to  defend  the  historicity  and  harmony  of  these  accounts  (in 
opening  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke.)  But  such  attempts  are 
worse  than  vain,  and  I  need  not  dwell  on  them."  (p.  14.)  Thirty 
years  ol  teaching  history  ought  to  render  a  man  less  dogmatic  than 
this.  Is  it  the  part  of  an  impartial  historical  observer  to  pick  flaws 
in  brief,  disjointed  statements  of  men,  and  accuse  them  of  lack  of 
logic  and  absurdity?  Dr.  Gregory  surprises  him  by  declaring  that 
"it  is  unscientific  to  give  up  a  tradition  that  is  not  positive  non- 
sense, before  we  have  a  theory  that  has  at  least  as  good  a  support 
in  history  and  that  offers  fewer  difiiculties."  This  he  conceives 
"makes  it  the  duty  of  the  historical  critic  to  provide  a  good  histori- 
cal substitute  for  every  myth  and  legend  and  unhistorical  tradition 
that  he  finds."  (p.  361  f.)  There  are  no  lengthy  quotations  through- 
out the  book,  but  numberless  sentences  as  keenly  analysed  and  re- 
futed. 

One  more  feature  of  the  book  suggests  another  question.  What 
of  the  Church  beyond  New  England,  and  the  development  of  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine?  Have  German  theologians  done  nothing,  or 
is  only  the  New  England  theology  of  any  value  and  importance? 
One  is  inevitably  led  to  suspect  that  the  author  does  not  read  Ger- 
man: he  refers  to  a  French  review  of  a  German  writer,  mentions 
Schleiermacher  (an  essay  translated  by  Moses  Stuart),  Neander,  and 
Domer.  Other  (^erman  theologians  are  not  mentioned,  nor  are  they 
quoted.  Can  a  teacher  of  theology  to-day  become  a  prophet  of  the 
future  without  knowing  German  theology,  or  can  he  even  do  jos- 
tice  to  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  ignoring  all 
German  development? 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  his  conclusion  the  author  has  given  an 
interpretation  of  the  times  which,  with  little  modification,  can  be 
quoted  by  the  orthodox  as  expressive  of  their  feeling  on  closing  the 
hooik:  "We  are  living  in  times  when  many  'men's  minds  are  fail- 
ing for  fear*  of  what  impends.  Nothing  is  so  timid  as  theological 
tradition.    It  requires  a  ser^ie  and  courageous  soul  to  stand  firm 
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and  undaunted  in  the  midst  of  a  death  struggle  between  the  powers 
of  a  venerated  tradition  that  has  held  unbroken  sway  over  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  the  powers 
of  the  Zeitgeist,  armed  with  its  fatal  weapons  of  history  and  science 
and  criticism— Christ  prophesied  of  such  a  time  as  anticipating  his 
own  spiritual  ( — ^not  spiritual,  but  real,  visible,  Judicial)  advent,  and 
added  the  needed  exhortation,  'In  patience  possess  your  souls.' " 
Truly  at  times  it  seems  that  the  Anti-christ  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  form  of  historical  critique,  and  shown  no  inconsistencies,  no  pal- 
pable self-contradictions,  because  he  knows  men  are  only  willing  to 
hear  whatever  may  be  said  on  the  authority  of  historical  criticism, 
whether  historical  or  no,  whether  critical  or  no. 

W.  A.  Lambert. 
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SBISS'  DOST  THOU  BBUBVB7 

Dost  Thou  Beukve?  or.  Candid  Talks  on  Vital  Themes.  By  Joseph 
Setss,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Philadelptiia :  Board  of  Publication  of  the  General  Cotincil. 
1900. 

Moved  by  the  affecting  sight  of  the  ruin  of  many  gifted  and  cul- 
tured souls  who  have  come  under  the  influence  of  one-sided  edu- 
cational and  materialistic  views  without  having  had  fair  opportunity 
to  understand  the  foundation  principles  of  a  right  faith  and  life,  the 
author  has  been  led  to  present  these  foundation  principles  in  easy 
popular  form  and  in  a  summary  manner  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
gain  consideration  from  the  many  young  men  and  otherwise  well- 
meaning  people  who  are  drifting  from  proper  anchorage  on  Ood's 
everlasting  truth. 

Dcficribing  the  new  spirit  of  progress  and  science  that  has  en- 
tered into  our  modern  life  and  time,  and  that  concerns  itself  very 
little  about  doctrines  of  a  heaven  and  hell,  and  does  not  see  much 
use  of  a  God;  the  need  of  a  reasonable  consideration  and  a  frank 
canvassing  of  the  grounds  of  faith  is  urged  in  the  first  lecture.  The 
metaphysic  of  our  own  life  and  death,  with  its  inferences  are  then 
discussed,  with  foot  notes  from  Agassiz,  Mueller,  Darwin,  and  Lotze. 
The  question  of  the  existence  of  God  is  taken  up,  the  universal  con- 
sciousness of  God;  the  right  to  a  confidence  in  His  existence  apart 
from  any  logical  proof  of  the  same,  the  external  necessity  of  His 
existence,  the  argument  from  design,  and  from  effect  to  cause,  as  op- 
posed to  conditions  of  chance  and  chaos  are  stated  and  very  richly 
illustrated,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  positions  of  modern 
materialism. 

In  the  third  chapter  is  enforced  the  principle  that  "Faith  in  the 
existence  and  government  of  a  personal  and  eternal  God  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  right  and  happy  human  life."  The  nature  of  religion  is 
considered  in  a  following  lecture  and  the  natural  faith  of  men  in  the 
ordinary  departments  of  life  is  illustrated  very  forcibly.  The  argu- 
ment that  people  who  despise  prayer  either  are  lacking  in  the  general 
interests  of  love  and  humanity  or  are  living  every  day  in  the  spirit 
of  what  they  depreciate,  is  presented  with  power.  The  impossibility 
of  knowing  God  by  our  reason  and  the  office  of  revelation,  which  in 
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contrait  with  phUosoiKliy,  which  hms  alwajB  be«i  InefteetlT^  to 
change  the  diseased  heart  of  man,  la  then  dwelt  on. 

The  fact  that  revelation  Is  miraculous  Is  shown  hj  extenslTe  Il- 
lustration to  be  no  objection  to  It.  but  on  the  contrary  to  be  a  ne- 
cessary condition.  Reyelatlon  Is  stated  to  be  a  ccM^c^ary  of  the 
dlrlne  existence.  "The  sun  cannot  be  without  shining,  and  God  can- 
not be  without  showing  that  He  Is  whererer  thare  are  Intelligences 
to  cognise  the  manifestations  of  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead. 
How  should  He  who  is  Infinite  life  and  enm-gy  be  deyold  of  maU<»? 
Or  He  who  is  Infinite  light  and  love  remain  forever  silent?" 

After  discussing  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  a  consideration  of  the  story  of  Jesus  and  of  the  argument 
from  the  power  of  His  life,  words  and  character.  The  revelation 
that  He  made  of  God,  and  of  man  himself  and  of  the  power  for  the 
spiritual  regeneration  and  renewal  of  man.  together  with  the  written 
revelation  authenticated  by  Him  are  also  dwelt  on. 

From  the  ground  gained  thus  far,  certain  implied  results  which 
place  Christianity  above  Mohammedism,  for  instance,  and  far  above 
all  the  culture  of  the  Pagan  Roman  Empire,  are  shown  to  follow. 
That  God  is  every  man's  Judge,  that  Christ  is  the  world's  only  hope, 
as  over  against  the  prudential  religion  of  Confucianism  for  Instance, 
or  as  over  against  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  world,  is  stated  and 
explained.  The  relation  of  sceptics  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  attes- 
tations of  ancient  history  to  the  truthfulness  of  God's  Word,  to- 
gether with  various  practical  considerations  are  used  to  bring  the 
thoughtful  mind  to  a  conclusion  on  the  side  of  faith. 

The  book  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  formerly  published  by  Dr. 
Selss  under  the  title  "Right  Life,"  and  contains  in  addition  to  the 
old  book  some  striking  enlargement  of  an  anecdotal  character 
bearing  on  the  points  of  faith  and  unbelievers. 

SHIELDS'  EVIDENCES  OF  REVEALED  REUGION. 

The  Scientific  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.  The  Bisbop  Fuddock 
Lecttires  for  the  Yemr  1900.  By  Rev.  Charles  WoodruflT  Shield*,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
8vo.    pp.  359.     Charles  Scriboer's  Sons.     Price,  $1  50. 

These  lectures  display  a  command  of  the  entire  argument 
against  the  credibility  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  are  most  valuable 
in  showing  how  IHtle  it  can  avail  to  shake  the  faith  of  a  well- 
instructed  and  thoughtful  man.  Dr.  Shields  starts  from  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  Inspired  Word  of  God,  and 
shows  that  nothing  Is  known  which  can  overthrow  that  truth,  while 
all  the  multiplying  discoveries  of  science  serve  to  Illustrate  Its  reve- 
lation and  correct  the  methods  of  interpretation,  which  may  be 
more  or  less  imperfect  He  says  that  the  ''dictum,  the  Bible  was 
designed  to  teach  nothing  but  religion  and  morals,  is  a  specious 
sophism."  And  he  is  equally  impatient  of  the  assertion  that  "the 
Bible  is  literature."  The  book  is  good  to  read,  and  will  be  of  uae  in 
the  library,  as  a  summary  of  one  side  of  Biblical  Apologetics. 

B.  T.  H. 
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THE  MESSAGES  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

Ths  Messages  of  the  Apostles.    By  Georp;e  Baker  Steveos,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 
New  York :  Cbarks  Scribner*s  Sons.     1 900.     Price,  ^i. 

This  book  opens  with  essays  on  the  Jerusalem  Church,  the 
leading  characteristics  of  Jewish  Christianity,  and  the  earliest 
conflicts  of  Christianity  with  Heathensim,  all  written  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  facts  on  those  topics  that  are  found  in  the 
Books  of  the  Acts  of  Apostles.  The  little  volume  then  proceeds 
to  a  consideration  of  the  Recorded  Sermons  of  the  Apostles. 
Here  first  of  all  allusion  is  made  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  prob- 
lems with  which  the  early  Apostles  had  to  deal,  and  then  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  sermons  of  the  Apostles  are  sketched. 
The  reports  of  the  discourses,  as  we  have  them,  says  the  writer,  are 
mere  outlines  or  summaries  which  were  early  committed  to  writ- 
ing and  were  at  the  service  of  Luke  when  he  composed  the  Book  of 
Acts.  These  discourses  are  built  upon  the  Old  Testament.  Their 
immediate  aim  is  to  show  a  correspondence  between  prophecy  and 
the  experience  of  Jesus.  They  were  spoken  to  Jewish  audiences. 
The  point  of  connection  between  preacher  and  hearer  was  the  Old 
Testament  The  main  question  they  tried  to  answer  is,  "Did  Jesus 
correspond  to  the  Old  Testament  picture  of  Messiah?*'  This  the 
Apostles  affirmed  and  their  Jewish  opponents  denied.  The  sermons 
in  addition  were  a  defence  of  the  Christian  community,  and  they 
also  brought  a  message  in  preaching  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus.  Further  they  were  accusations,  and  finally  they  fore- 
told a  Judgment  to  come.  Peter's  early  discourses,  including  the 
one  concerning  the  choice  of  an  Apostle,  the  address  on  penitence, 
the  address  in  the  temple  porch,  the  address  before  tne  priests  and 
rulers,  and  the  answer  to  the  threats  of  the  High  Priest,  are  each 
begun  with  a  brief  prefatory  paragraph.  The  address  of  the  al- 
moner Stephen  follows.  Then  come  Pete's  address  to  Cornelius, 
Peter's  address  before  the  Judaizers,  the  address  of  Peter  at  the 
Apostolic  Council,  and  the  address  of  James  at  the  Apostolic  Coun- 
cil. In  the  case  of  the  Epistle  of  James  the  authorship,  date,  and 
destination,  of  the  same  are  discussed,  and  there  follows  a  para- 
graph on  the  teaching  of  James  and  Paul  regarding  justification.  The 
Epistle  is  divided  into  the  following  topics:  Encouragement,  Chris- 
tian fidelity,  the  real  source  of  Temptation  to  evil,  the  Doin^  of  the 
Word,  a  warning  against  Partiality  In  the  treatment  of  the  Rich, 
living  and  dead  Faith  contrasted,  the  control  of  the  Tongue,  true 
Christian  Wisdom,  the  folly  of  Friendship  with  the  World,  Warn- 
ings against  Evil  Speaking  and  Presumption,  a  Warning  to  the  Rich, 
and  an  Exhortation  to  Faith. 

The  Epistles  of  Peter  follow.  Then  come  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
with  an  essay  on  their  general  character,  one  on  the  historical  situa- 
tion presupposed,  one  on  the  life  and  character  of  Timothy,  and 
then  the  Epistles  themselves.  Thus  also  Hebrews  and  the  three 
Epistles  of  John  are  taken  up. 

The  two  admirable  things  to  be  found  in  this  little  book  are, 
first,  that  the  doctrinal  significance  of  the  writings  is  not  ignored 
to  make  room  for  mere  critical  matter,  and,  secondly,  that  the  trans- 
lation, with  a  view  to  topical  unity,  presents  the  sacred  matter  in  a 
fresh  and  strong  light 
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BIRD'S  PAUL  OF  TARSUS. 

Paul  of  Tarsus.  By  Robert  Bird.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
153-157  ^^  aveDtie.     1900.     Price,  $2, 

Imagine  the  style  of  George  Bbers,  only  more  picturesque  and 
without  the  fictitious  characters  in  plot  and  novel,  and  with  chap- 
ters that  are  shorter  and  more  simple,  following  in  biographical  se- 
quence, and  you  see  the  method  in  which  this  book  is  written  as  a 
life  of  Paul,  in  gn*eat  detail  and  oYerflowing  with  abundance  of  ma- 
terial. The  writer  has  not  hesitated  to  state  probabilities  and  even 
possibilities  as  facts.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  tells  us  how  Paul  in  his 
youth  saw  "Cleopatra's  gold  boat"  in  the  harbor  of  his  native  place. 

Beginning  with  Cilicia  and  Tarsus,  Mr.  Bird  th^i  describes  the 
early  age  of  Paul,  that  is  until  he  was  five  years  old,  and  deals  with 
his  name,  the  stories  that  his  mother  told  him,  the  teaching  that 
his  father  taught  him,  his  preparation  for  school.  Between  the  ages 
of  five  and  ten  he  describes  the  youthful  Saul  at  a  children's  school, 
with  the  Bible  lesson-book,  with  the  hatred  of  strangers  impressed 
on  him,  with  the  five  Books  of  Moses  from  which  he  would  learn, 
the  white-eyed  ships  in  the  harbor  which  he  would  see,  the  cheer- 
ful Sabbath-lamp  that  would  burn  weekly  in  his  home,  the  star- 
lamp  that  would  bum  in  the  ssmagogue,  the  religious  laws  that  Saul 
would  learn,  the  Roman  soldiers  and  processions  that  would  gnet 
his  eye  on  the  street,  the  synagogue  festivals  on  which  days  there 
would  be  no  school,  the  gymnasium  and  race  course  at  Tarsus,  the 
traditions  which  he  would  learn.  Between  the  age  of  t^i  and  fif- 
teen the  young  man  would  see  his  father  as  a  Pharisee,  he  would 
participate  in  his  sister's  marriage,  and  in  the  joyful  Passover  sup- 
per; he  would  note  the  pilgrims  starting  for  Jerusalem  in  the  sunny 
month  of  April,  he  would  ask  questions  about  idols,  temples,  and 
strange  wisdom,  he  would  become  a  son  of  the  law,  he  would  learn 
tent-making  in  a  weaving  shed,  he  would  leave  Tarsus  for  Jerusa- 
lem, passing  through  the  Syrian  gates;  and  gain  his  first  sight  of 
Palestine.  He  would  note  the  crowds  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  and 
walk  across  the  hot  red  marble  pavement  of  the  temple  courts,  meet- 
ing the  old  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  and  observing  the  slaying  of  the  white 
lambs,  the. cutting  of  the  first  sheaves,  the  offering  of  the  morning 
sacrifice,  the  taking  down  of  the  striped  tents,  etc 

In  this  picturesque  manner  the  life  of  the  great  Apostle  is  fol- 
lowed up  to  its  close,  and  with  due  allowance  for  the  license  of  the 
author,  it  Is  not  only  an  intensely  interesting,  but  an  extremely  ser- 
viceable production.  The  book  Is  primarily  for  younger  readers, 
yet  only  In  a  few  instances  is  there  any  writing  down  to  their  level 
which  would  make  the  mature  mind  conscious  of  the  slightest  dis- 
comfort in  its  perusal. 

ANOTHER  VOLUME  OP  THE  MISSOURI  EDITION  OP  LUTHER'S 
WORKS  IN  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

Dr.  Martin  Luthfr's  Complete  Works,  /ssu^fd  bv  Dr,  John  Gear/^e 
IVafch.  Sixteenth  vofume.  Documents  pertainint^  to  the  History  of  the  Refonn- 
ation.  A  coDttnaation  of  writings  flf^ainst  the  Papists  ont  of  the  years  1525  to 
1537-  ^^f>  Revised  Stereotyped  Edition,  Issued  by  order  of  the  Ministerivm  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Sjmod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  :  Concordia  Publishing  House.     1900. 

This  addition  to  the  very  valuable  edition  of  Luther's  works, 
published  by  the  Missouri  Synod  under  the  editorial  care  of  Prof.  A. 
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F.  Hoppe,  deals  with  the  documents  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
Peasant's  War  and  the  death  of  the  Elector  Frederick;  with  those 
pertaining  to  the  Diets  held  between  1525  and  1529  at  Augsburg, 
Spires,  Esslingen,  Regensburg,  and  again  at  Spires;  with  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  Leagues  made  by  the  Papal  princes  against  con- 
fessors of  the  evangelical  doctrine,  with  conferences  of  Evangelical 
princes  at  Torgau,  Rostock,  Schwabach,  Schmalkald  and  Neuren- 
burg;  with  documents  pertaining  to  the  Diet  at  Augsburg  and  Lu- 
ther's stay  at  Coburg. 

The  chapter  furnishing  these  documents  includes  the  dealings 
between  the  Emperor  Charles  V  and  Pope  Clement  VII  at  Bologna, 
and  how  the  Emperor  ordered  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  and  shortly 
thereafter  was  crowned  Emperor  by  the  Pope;  the  deliberations  of 
the  Protestants  as  to  whether  they  should  attend  this  Diet,  what  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  able  to  accomplish  In  the  way  of  a  prelimi- 
nary draft  of  an  Evangelical  confession  of  faith,  what  arrangements 
the  Eilector  of  Saxony  made  for  his  institutions  before  he  set  out  for 
Augsburg,  the  deliberations  of  the  Protestants  as  to  what  should  be 
done  in  case  the  Emperor  should  forbid  the  Protestants  to  preach, 
etc.,  during  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  the  long  stay  of  the  Emperor  at 
Innsbruck,  and  the  real  cause  of  the  same,  the  Emperor's  entry  into 
Augsburg,  and  what  happened  in  respect  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  Corpus  Christi  procession;  the  opening  of  the 
Diet  and  the  delivering  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  how  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  was  given  over  to  certain  Papal  theologians  for  in- 
vestigation, and  how  a  confutation  of  the  same  was  arranged  by 
these  and  the  so-called  Apology  composed  by  Melanchthon;  of  tho 
Emperor's  dealings  with  the  Evangelical  estates,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Latin  texts  have  been  rendered  into  German;  and  the 
letters  which  Luther  wrote  in  Latin  have  been  translated  anew  into 
the  German.  Many  errors  in  the  Walch  edition  have  been  corrected. 
This  historical  and  costly  work  is  of  high  value. 

WALKER'S  THE  REFORMATION. 

The  Reformation.  By  Williston  Walker.  New  York :  Cbnrles  Scribner*s 
Sons.    8vo.    pp.  478,     Price,  $2,    Ten  Epochs  of  Church  Histnry  series. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
seems  to  us  the  most  satisfactory  brief  account  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  ETnglish  language.  The  ten  chapters  comprise  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  Continental  Reformation,  from  the  Spanish  Awaken- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
author  seems  to  have  studied  Luther's  works  and  gives  a  very  fair 
and  correct  account  of  the  man,  his  work  and  his  teachings.  Al- 
though he  calls  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  Consub- 
stantlation,  he  seems  to  know  what  It  really  Is.  We  do  not  know 
another  book  of  a  popular  character,  not  written  by  one  of  our  own 
authors,  in  which  so  good  a  description  of  the  beginnings  and  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Lutheran  Churches  can  be  found.  He  is  equally 
fair  in  his  accounts  of  Zwingll  and  Calvin,  perhaps  betraying  a 
slight  sympathy  with  the  latter's  position.  And  his  account  of  the 
Trldentine  reformation  of  the  Roman  Church  Is  as  just,  and  will  be 
most  valuable  to  the  general  reader.  It  Is  a  book  to  be  recom- 
mended. H.  T.  H. 
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ABASIA:     THB  CRADLE  OF  ISIiAM. 

Studies  in  tke  Gecgrapky^  Pet^ple  and  Politics  of  the  Peninsula^  with  am 
Aeeonni  0/ Isiam  and  Afission  Work,  By  Rev.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  F.  R.  G.  S.  In- 
tfodoctioii  hf  Rer.  Times  S.  Dennis,  D.  D.  Price,  $2,  New  Yoik,  Chicago, 
Toronto :  Fleming  rl.  Rcrell  Company,  publishers  of  evangelical  literature. 

The  great  Bouthwestem  peninsula  of  Asia  with  its  circle  of  sea 
coast,  its  zone  of  desert  sand  and  its  interior  of  wonderful  mountain 
climate;  with  its  full-blooded  Bedouin  of  Semitic  ancestry;  with  its 
mighty  false  Prophet,  who  in  the  name  of  Allah  carried  Are  and 
sword  to  the  gates  of  the  east  and  the  gates  of  the  west,  and  threat- 
ened the  very  heart  of  Europe;  with  its  strange  Sufee  phlloeophy 
and  curious  literature,  tales  and  poetry;  with  Its  wonderful  deyelop- 
ment  of  art  and  science  particularly  as  manifested  in  its  offshoot  In 
Saracenic  Spain;  with  its  knowledge  of  geometrical  line  and  detail 
and  its  decorative  style  which  still  bears  the  name  "arabesque"; 
with  its  occult  and  more  open  mathematical  inyeetigations  and  its 
simple  method  of  numerical  notation  which  it  gave  to  the  world  In 
its  system  of  ''arable"  figures;  has  wielded  an  influence  on  medlar 
val  and  modern  civilization  and  on  the  affairs  of  the  world  far  out 
of  proportion  to  its  actual  importance. 

English  historical  literature  has  scarcely  begun  to  appreciate 
the  wealth  of  the  field  of  historical  study  that  is  to  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  Arabia  and  Islam.  The  English  Universities  have  had 
a  line  of  professors  that  were  learned  in  this  department  and  there 
have  been  some  very  gn*eat  English  travellers  whose  reseiut^hee  are 
standard  authorities  to-day  yet  in  certain  Arabian  lines.  But  for 
fulness  of  study  on  the  subject  we  must  go  to  the  works  of  Oerman 
specialists.  As  early  as  1718  Simon  Ockley,  who  was  the  learned  and 
distinguished  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
wrote  his  "History  of  the  Saracens,"  and  his  book  with  recent  re- 
visions still  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  curious  and  instructive 
learning  taken  from  original  Arabian  authorities.  Sir  W.  Muir  in 
his  Life  of  Mahomet,  and  his  AnnaU  of  the  Early  Caliphate;  H.  W. 
Stobart  in  his  iBUim  and  Its  Founders,  R  D.  Osbom  in  his  Island 
Under  the  Arabs,  Edward  Gibbon,  Sir  George  Rawllnson,  our  own 
Washington  Irving,  J.  J.  Pool,  S.  Lane-Poole,  and  Edward  A.  Free- 
man have  given  us  an  insight  into  this  strange  country.  One  of  the 
best  pictures  of  that  wonderful  Arabian  civilization  which  had  its 
centre  at  Bagdad,  and  which  taught  and  studied  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Euclid  and  Ptolemy,  while  Ehirope  was  still  In  the  darkness  of  the 
Early  Middle  Ages  is  Alfred  Kremer's  Culturgeschiehte  des  0rient9 
unter  den  Chalifen  in  two  volumes,  published  at  Vienna  in  1875. 
Kremer,  who  was  long  a  resident  of  the  Orient,  has  also  published 
monographs  on  separate  subjects  connected  with  the  Civilization  of 
Arabia,  and  with  its  literature  and  philosophy.  A  very  good  gen- 
eral description  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  is  given  by  Albrecht  Zehm 
in  his  Arahie  nnd  die  Araher,  seit  hundert  fahren.  The  more  recent 
philological  inclusion  of  Palestine  and  the  Old  Testament  as  a  part 
of  the  general  branch  of  Semitic  life  and  culture  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  investigations  by  modem  scholars  along  special  lines. 

The  Rev.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  the  author  of  Uie  present  volume,  is  one 
of  the  missionary  pioneers  who  have  gained  a  foothold  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America.    The  author  is  familiar  with  the  literature  of  his  subject* 
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Englisli,  German,  French  and  Dutch  authoritiee,  and  the  very  im- 
portant but  more  Inaccessible  Arabic  authors  being  within  his  reach. 
He  writes  from  a  missionary  point  of  view,  but  his  work  is  not  nar- 
rowed thereby.  It  is  a  fundamental  and  standard  contribution  to 
the  subject.  He  writes  under  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  future 
in  store  for  the  Arab  and  that  Arabia  will  not  always  remain  in  its 
long  patriarchal  sleep.  He  feels  that  even  now  history  is  making 
in  the  Persian  Oulf.  He  tells  us  that  the  only  modern  work  in  Eng- 
lish which  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  peninsula  is  Bayard 
Taylor's  somewhat  juvenile  Travels  in  Arabia.  From  the  missionary 
standpoint  he  says  there  are  no  books  on  Arabia  save  the  biogra- 
phies of  Keith-Falconer,  Bishop  French  and  Kamil  Abd-ul-Messiah. 

Of  the  geographical  divisions  of  Arabia  the  writer  tells  us  that 
the  old  historical  partition  into  Arahia  Deserta  and  Arabia  FeUto, 
which  is  acknowledged  in  some  respects  to  be  the  best  mode  of  di- 
viding the  peninsula,  is  altogether  unknown  by  the  Arab  geograph- 
ers who  divide  their  "Island"   into  five  provinces. 

In  the  undefined  tract  of  country  known  as  the  Holy  Land  of 
Arabia,  the  two  great  objective  points  are  Mecca  and  Medina.  Both 
of  these  are  brought  out  to  the  view  of  the  reader  with  great  dis- 
tinctness in  the  present  volume.  The  miserable  harbor  of  Jiddah, 
whose  population  is  bent  on  fieecing  the  80,000  to  100,000  pilgrims 
that  flock  to  Mecca  annually,  the  pilgrims  themselves,  the  Mosque 
at  Mecca  with  the  Kaaba  within  it,  the  schools  at  Mecca,  and  their 
course  of  study,  the  prophet's  Mosque  and  the  five  tombs  at  Medina, 
and  the  importance  of  Mecca  to  Islam  are  brought  very  clearly  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  Aden;  and  to  Ye- 
men which  is  termed  the  Switzerland  of  Arabia;  to  the  unexplored 
regions  of  Hadramant;  to  Muscat  and  the  coast  lands  of  Oman;  to 
the  pearl  islands  of  the  Gulf,  to  the  eastern  border  of  Arabia  and 
the  river  country  along  the  Euphrates;  to  the  cities  and  villages  of 
Turkish  Arabia,  and  to  the  interior.  The  camel  is  sufficiently  im- 
portant in  this  country  to  receive  a  separate  chapter  in  the  volume. 

Taming  to  history  and  religion,  the  author  pictures  Islam  in  its 
cradle;  the  great  Prophet  and  his  book;  the  Wahabil  rulers  and  re- 
formers and  Uie  rulers  of  Oman.  He  seeks  to  show  how  Islam  grew 
out  of  the  earlier  Judaism,  Sabeanism  and  Christianity.  The  au- 
thor's study  of  Islam  is  not  as  wide  in  its  inductions,  or  as  strictly 
philosophical  and  theological  or  as  comparative  in  its  nature,  as  that 
for  instance  of  the  discussions  of  Dr.  H.  Preserved  Smith  in  his  recent 
<^>ologetlcal  volume.  But  in  our  judgment  it  is  all  the  more  fair  and 
true.  It  adheres  to  the  actital  facts.  It  uncovers  delusion.  Dr. 
Dennis  is  right  in  his  introductory  note  to  this  book  when  he  says, 
''The  spirit  in  which  our  author  has  written  of  Islam  is  marked  by 
fairness,  sobriety,  and  discrimination,  and  yet  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  verdict  of  one  who  speaks  with  an  authority  which  is  based 
upon  exceptional  opportunities  of  observation,  close  study  of  literary 
sources  and  moral  results,  and  undoubted  honesty  of  purpose."  The 
author  speaks  not  as  a  lukewarm  Christian,  but  as  one  who  believes 
with  all  his  heart  in  the  reality  of  the  truth  as  it  is  found  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

Coming  to  more  recent  political  movements  the  author  gives  a 
very  intelligible  view  of  the  Turks  in  Arabia,  of  British  infiuence  in 
that  country,  and  of  the  present  political  aspects. 

He  takes  up  the  language,  the  literature,  the  characteristics,  and 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Arab,  and  closes  his  work  with  a  pre- 
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sentation  of  ancient  Christianity  in  this  peninsula,  with  tiie  dawn  of 
modem  Arabian  missions,  with  the  history  of  the  field  in  which  he 
particularly  is  Interested,  and  with  an  outlook  in  general  on  the 
prospects  for  missions  in  ^e  Moslem  world. 

In  matter,  form  and  illustration  this  is  a  standard,  valuable  and 
comprehensive  contribution  to  our  information  on  the  subject 

SACHSB'S  GERBIAN  SECTARIANS. 

The  German  Sectarians  of  PenHsyhama.  1 742-1880.  A  Critical  and  Leg- 
endary HtstoTy  of  the  Ephrata  Cloister  and  the  Dtinkards.  Julius  Freidridi 
Sachse.     1900.    Volnoie  II. 

This  magnificent  volume  devotes  its  first  sixty-eight  pages  to 
Christopher  Saur,  the  Qermantown  printer,  and  his  great  German 
Bible.  The  industrial,  musical,  mystical,  monastical,  typographical, 
revival,  educational,  and  exorcistic  features  of  the  Bphrata  com- 
munity life,  are  described  at  length.  One  Chapter  is  devoted  to 
Conrad  Weiser,  who  is  here  placed  in  a  new  light  Another  dis- 
cusses the  visit  of  Israel  Acrelius  to  this  community.  The  whole 
work  is  richly  illustrated  with  valuable  historical  materials.  Only 
850  copies  have  been  printed  for  sale. 

An  OM  Indian  VUhge.  John  August  Udden.  |lock  Island,  III. :  Lutheran 
Augustana  Book  Concern,  Printers.     1900. 

This  handsome  and  really  sumptuous  production  issued  by  the 
Augustana  Book  Concern  is  the  finest  piece  of  scientific  work  that 
has  hitherto  been  put  into  print  by  any  Lutheran  educational  instl- 
tion  in  this  land.  Its  typographical  execution  is  in  the  best  style, 
and  It  contains  a  great  number  of  full-size  and  half-size  plates,  illus- 
trating the  large  number  of  relics  described  in  the  text  and  taken 
from  some  mounds  south  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River  In  the  Fall  of 
1801,  while  the  writer  was  engaged  as  instructor  in  Bethany  Col- 
lege, Lindsborg,  Kansas.  The  work  is  purely  archsBological  and  de- 
scriptive, and  the  conclusions  reached  are  that  the  relics  are  prob- 
ably those  from  a  pre-historic  tribe  of  Indians,  who  may  have  been 
visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  early  stages  of  this  country's  explo- 
rations. The  author  says.  "The  American  has  a  scientific  instinct 
which  he  is  fond  of  cultivating  wherever  he  be.  Many  farmers, 
laerchants,  and  professional  men  in  the  West  are  making  small  col- 
lections of  Indian  relics.  Should  this  chapter  come  Into  the  hands 
of  collectors  or  students  of  this  class,  I  hope  it  may  whet  their  ap- 
petite for  more  and  better  literature  of  the  same  kind.  I  also  hope 
that  it  may  aid  and  encourage  them  in  their  efforts  to  study  and  to 
take  care  of  the  antiquities  found  in  their  own  immediate  vicinity. 
To  do  this  at  the  same  time  is  tlieir  particular  privilege  and  their 
special  duty  to  the  cause  of  science." 


HOMILETICAL. 

BROWN'S  PURITAN  PREACHING. 

Puritan  Preaching  in  England,  A  Study  of  Past  and  Present.  By  John 
Brown,  B.  A.,  D.  D.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.     1900. 

This  volume  constituting  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  on  Preach- 
ing at  Yale  for  the  year  1899  is  an  examination  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Puritans  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  It  singles  out  represen- 
tative types  in  each  age,  including  John  Colet,  Thomas  Qoodwin, 
John  Bunyan,  Richard  Baxter,  Thomas  Binney,  Charles  Spurgeon, 
R.  W.  Dale,  and  Alexander  Maclaren.  Strange  to  ^ay  the  author 
begins  his  volume  on  Puritan  Preaching  with  a  chapter  on  the 
Preaching  Friars  of  the  pre-reformation  period,  whom  he  describes 
as  "Puritans  before  Puritan  times."  He  quotes  Mr.  Brewer's  re- 
marks from  the  Monumenta  Franciacana  as  follows: 

'*It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  Friars,  the  most  ardent  upholders 
of  scholastic  theology,  were  precisely  the  men  who  constituted  the 
most  popular  preachers  of  the  age?  that  their  sermons  are  fo,r  from 
being  dry  expositions  of  scholastic  philosophy?  that  Instead  of  be- 
ing appeals  to  the  reason  against  authority,  they  contain  the  most 
direct  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  were  addressed?"  The  author  adds:  "It  is  certainly  a 
noteworthy  fact  for  all  time  and  for  every  generation  of  preachers 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Friars  we  have  the  most  effective  popular 
preaching  of  the  thirteenth  century  associated  with  the  best  learn- 
ing to  which  the  human  mind  had  attained  in  that  country.  The 
combination  must  ever  be  maintained.  Mere  popular  appeals  are 
apt  in  time  to  become  shallow  and  evanescent;  on  the  other  hand, 
mere  scholarship  without  broad  popular  sympathies  becomes  dry  and 
powerless.  The  combination  of  the  two  is  the  ideal  for  every 
preacher  to  aim  at  in  his  work.  The  truest  simplicity,  the  most  ef- 
fective putting  of  the  revelations  of  God  may  best  be  associated  with 
the  most  solid  learning  attainable  by  man." 

He  rightly  places  a  high  estimate  on  Hugh  Latimer,  and  states 
that  "With  his  martyrdom  came  the  downfall  of  Protestantism  for  a 
while."  Of  Bunyan  he  says  that  "Saxon  speech  came  to  him  as 
naturally  as  song  to  a  bird."  "And  it  was  not  meant  for  mere  rhe- 
torical display.  He  meant  to  do  something  with  his  sermons  when 
he  had  made  them.  He  was  bent  on  seeing  spiritual  realities  for 
himself  and  on  making  other  people  see  them."  Of  Richard  Baxter 
he  has  not  much  to  say  that  is  new,  and  in  our  judgment  his  discus- 
sion does  not  adequately  present  the  full  power  of  this  earnest  man. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  while  admitting  the  clearness  and  force 
of  his  voice,  he  states  that  the  mere  fact  that  ten  thousand  people 
were  able  to  hear  him  when  he  spoke  does  not  explain  how  he  came 
to  attract  ten  thousand  people  to  hear  him  speak.  The  key  to  Spur- 
geon's  secret,  according  to  our  author,  is  to  be  found  in  his  natural 
human  way  of  speaking  to  me.  "There  was  pathos  and  humor  in 
him,  as  men  have  when  they  are  talking  together  in  private  life,  and 
his  preaching  was  aa  when  one  man  is  talking  with  his  neighbor." 
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There  waa  nothing  hackneyed  about  his  style  In  dealing  with  a  com- 
monplace subject  He  was  a  master  at  that  English  Q»eech  which 
somehow  goes  warm  to  the  heart  of  man.  He  had  no  more  delighted 
listener  or  personal  friend  than  John  Ruskin.  The  author  closes  his 
estimate  of  Spurgeon  with  the  following  quotation: 

"He  is  the  direct  dogmatic  enunciator  of  the  old  Pauline  truth, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  to  soften  its  outline,  its  substance,  €>r 
its  results — and  what  has  followed?  Truly,  Providence  would  seem 
once  more  to  have  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  While 
the  gentlemen  who  know  so  well  how  people  ought  to  preach  are  left 
to  exemplify  their  profound  lessons  before  empty  benches  and  In 
obscure  comers,  this  young  man  can  point  to  six  thousand  hearers 
every  Sunday,  and  ask — ^Who,  with  such  a  sight  before  him,  dares 
despair  of  making  the  Gospel — ^the  good  old  Gospel — a  power  in  the 
great  heart  of  humanity?" 

Speaking  of  Dr.  Maclaren  he  quotes  the  latter  as  follows:  "I 
began  my  ministry  with  the  resolution  that  I  would  not  write  ser- 
mons, but  would  think  and  feel  them,  and  I  have  stuck  to  it  ever 
since.  It  costs  quite  as  much  time  as  any  writing,  and  a  far  greater 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy  in  delivery.  But  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
possible  for  me  and  equally  sure  that  everybody  has  to  find  out  his 
own  way."  '*!  constantly  find  that  the  best  bits  of  my  sermon  make 
themselves  in  preaching.  I  do  adhere  to  my  introductory  sentences, 
which  serve  to  shove  me  off  into  deep  water;  but  beyond  that  I  let 
the  moment  shape  the  thing."  As  one  of  Dr.  Maclaren's  successes 
the  author  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  great  preacher  seems  to  have 
resolved  that  his  one  mission  should  be  to  make  dear  to  men's  un- 
derstandings and  bring  home  to  men's  heart  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
of  Gk>d  as  given  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God.  His  teaching  is  based 
upon  an  accurate  examination  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  every 
text  he  takes.  The  context  is  taken  into  careful  account;  each  word 
has  its  due  place  in  arriving  at  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  Upon 
this  basis  a  superstructure  is  raised  which  is  instinct  with  life  and 
soul.  "If  Maclaren  ever  takes  a  text  by  way  of  accommodation  he 
seems  half-disposed  to  apologize  for  the  fact.  He  seems  to  hold 
Scripture  as  much  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  used  merely  for  popular 
effect  or  the  display  of  oratory.  I  cannot  conceive  of  him  making 
use  of  it  for  purposes  of  personal  vanity  by  showing  how  cleverly  he 
can  bring  out  a  meaning  from  an  obscure  text  which  no  one  ever 
suspected  to  be  in  it  The  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  would. 
I  think,  give  him  pain."  Another  distinct  feature  in  Dr.  Maclaren 
is  the  nature  of  his  practical  preaching.  It  is  not  at  all  a  mere 
guidance  in  the  matter  of  ethical  duty.  He  has  attained  "to  some- 
thing like  a  clear  and  coherent  science  of  that  spiritual  life  which 
is  derived  from  Christ  and  maintained  in  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of 
God."  Dr.  Maclaren  finds  an  unmistakable  contrast  between  the 
natural  man  and  the  spiritual.  And  it  is  this  powerful  ptitting  of 
the  facts  of  the  spiritual  life  in  the  man  that  makes  the  preacher 
great 
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INVOCAVIT. 

BT  W.  WI. 

Matt.  4,  I'll.    What  the  Temptation  BigMfie^  to  ue. 

I.       The  threefold  temptation  of  Jesus, 
n.    The  Resistance. 

1.  "It  is  written." 

2.  "Thou  Shalt" 

8.    Application  oi  the  Divine  law  to  show  that  thera  is  a 
spiritual  life  of   man,  with  its   demands.     "Not  of 
bread  alone."    "Thou  shalt  not  tempt  God."    "Thou 
Shalt  worship  Ood." 
m.    The  Result 

1.  Obedience  gained  the  day.    "Then  the  devil  left  him." 

2.  Both  bodily  and  spiritual  wants  provided  for  by  the 

angels. 

RBMINISCBRB. 

BT  W.  WI. 

Matt.  15,  il'tS.    The  Proper  auppUoation. 

I.       To  whom  we  shall  address  it   t.  22. 
n.      Its  nature,    (v.  26-27.) 

1.  Pressing. 

2.  Humble. 
8.    Persistent 

m.    How  it  is  heard,    (v.  28.) 

1.  The  woman  is  praised. 

2.  She  has  her  will. 

L^TARB. 

BT  DB.  J.  A.  8VI88. 

John  6^  6.    The  Munificent  Saviour. 

I.  A  great  Crowd  of  People  greatly  Interested  in  Jesus, 

n.  The  Interest  of  Christ  in  those  Interested  in  Him. 

IIL  Great  Good  Comes  to  those  who  Come  to  Christ 

IV.  The  Wise  Example  set  by  ^ese  people. 

OCULI. 

BT  W.  WI. 

Luke  11,  H'tS.    What  we  as  ChristianM  Bam  So  Battle  a^aimt  in  the 
World. 

L       The  Hardening  of  Hearts.    <14-22.) 
n.      Snmity  against  the  Sayiour.     (24-26.) 
m.    Indifterenee  to  ttie  Gospel.    (2B,  27-M.) 
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BUNDAT  JUDICA. 


JolM  18:  37-38.    Take  Heed  of  He  Trwtt. 
L    Th«  nuumer  of  dotnc  It 

1.  Not  bf  compulsloQ. 

2,  Not  from  carioillr. 
S.    Not  In  IndlfferenoeL 

4.    Not  In  a  carUlDK  or  qulTellng  spirit 
IL    Why  w«  do  H. 

1.  BecauM  of  tli«  Intrliulc  value  of  tlie  truth. 

2.  BecauM  It  Is  bo  poaltlTOlj  and  fully  wltneoaed  nnto  (u  i 

CltrUt. 

FAIM  BUNDAT. 

BT  B.  W,  «. 

Imlah  H:  SS.    C<mfirmaUt>*  a  Cotuecrattom. 

I.  Personal. 

II.  Voluntary. 

III.  Openly  declared  and  Bolemnlr  pligbted. 

IV.  DlTlaely  wrought  and  dlrlnely  blewed. 


Tke  Power  of  Chriit'i  Retumetion. 

Thai  I  map  know  Mm,  and  the  power  of  hie  AeMrtveHoN.— iNUf. 
3.  10. 

I.  Aa  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  claim  to  be  the 

Saviour  of  the  world. 
1.    FulflllinB  Prophecy. 
i.    Manifesting  the  divine  power  In  Cbriat 
3.    The  uhlbltlon  of  the  love  of  God,  as  grace. 

II.  As  a  Part  of  the  lanermoet  Life  of  Christians. 

A.    It  prodnces  aesurance  In  our  Inner  experience  of  Jos- 
Uflcatlon  hy  faith. 

1.  It  was  necessary  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the 

death  of  Christ  as  an  offering  tor  sin. 

2.  Only  by  the  resurrection  was  the  dignity  of 

Christ's     person,     and    consequently     the 
value  of  His  death  as  a  sacrlflce,  exhibited. 

3.  In  the  resurrection  there  Is  a  declaration  on 

the  part  of  Qod  of  the  scceptanoe  of  the 
sacrlflce. 

4.  It   Is   the  aesurance   of  bis   ascension   and 

prevalent  Interceaelon  for  us. 

III.  It  Is  the  source  of  the  splHtual  life  of  faltb  and  of  obedi- 

ence.   "If  ye  be  dead  with  Christ,  ye  also  live  in  his  ris- 
ing again." 
1.    In  the  resurrection  we  have  a  visible  nchlbltion  of 

the  same  energy  which  worka  In  the  hearta  at  all 

believers  In  their  splritnal  life. 
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2.  Tbto  energy  is  imparted  to  the  believer  in  and  by 

the  resurrection  of  Christ  "Therefore  we  are 
buried  with  him."  etc.  Also  Eph.  2,  5.  Ck>l.  2, 
12.  13. 

3.  By  sanctifying,  it  gives  honour  to  our  mortal  bodies. 

I  Cor.  6. 

4.  It  enables  us  to  endure  the  sufferings  which  are  laid 

upon  us  in  this  life.    (See  the  context) 
Conclusion. 

1.  How  deep  is  our  need  of  faith  to  realize  the  unseen  in  order 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  doctrine. 

2.  How  wonderful  is  the  unity  of  the  truth  in  its  New  Testa- 
ment presentation. 

3.  How  impossible  it  is  to  hope  for  the  advantage  of  any  part 
of  this  scheme  as  a  part  disassociated  from  the  whole. 

QUASIMODOGBNITI. 

BY  W.  WI. 

Lufcf  24,  S6'47,    Three  Oreetings  from  a  Better  World. 

I.        Peace  be  unto  you!     (37-40.) 

n.      Believe  in  the  substantial    and   everlasting   existence    of 

your  spirit    (41-43.) 
III.    Walk  in  the  light  of  revelation!     (44-47.) 

SUNDAY  MISERICORDIAS. 

BT  B.  W.  8. 

Luke  15,  7.    The  following  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  this  text: 

I.  That  this  joy  is  universal  there. 

n.  That  they  are  informed  of  what  transpires  in  the  kingdom 
of  grace. 

III.  That  they  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  same. 

IV.  That  repentance  is  a  matter  of  no  small  import 

V.  The  great  value  of  the  single  soul. 

VI.  The  great  responsibility  of  the  individual. 

SUNDAY  JUBILATE. 

BT  B.  W.  8.  1 

iBaiah  40:  26-30.    The  Uplifting  Power  of  Divine  Grace. 

I.  Upon  a  groveling  spirit 

n.  Upon  a  grumbling  spirit 

III.  Upon  a  haughty  spirit 

IV.  Upon  an  impetuous  spirit 

V.  Upon  an  indolent  spirit 
VL  Upon  a  despondent 

SUNDAY  CANTATE. 

BT  W.  WI. 

John  16,  5-15.    The  Work  of  the  Holy  Ohoet  in  our  Soul. 

I.        He  Comforts.    (6-7.) 
n.      He  Disciplines.    (8-11.) 
m.    He  Teaches.    (12-16.) 
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SUNDAY  ROOATB. 

BT  IT.  WI. 

P:  116.  What  Glee*  Uii  the  Proper  InttruetUm  to  Prat/er. 

I.  Tbe  WkdU  and  Sorrom  of  Ufa.    (l-«.) 

II.  The  Need  of  Peace  .    (7-11.) 
m.  The  Prawnn  of  Lot«.    (U-IS.) 

SUNDAY  EXAUDI. 
BT  B.  w.  a. 
Itatthew  18,  to.     rAe  Continued  Pretenoe  of  the  Lord.    It  Secures  t 
His  Dlaclplea. 

I.  The  BMded  Leaderahlp. 

II.  The  needed  Protectorahli). 

III.  The  needed  CompaoloDBhip. 
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ARTICLE  L 
KIRCHE-CHURCH. 

SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  DERIVATION  AND  USE  OF  THE  WORD. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  etymology  of  the  word  Kirk, 
Kirche,  Church,  is  to  the  present  day,  a  point  of  controversy 
among  linguistic  scholars.  The  traditional  popular  view  de- 
rives it  from  the  Greek  word  Kyrios,  Kyriake,  that  which  is 
the  Lord's,  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Luther  himself  may  be 
quoted  in  support  of  this  theory.  He  says  in  his  Large  Cate- 
chism :  "Das  Woertlein  Kirche  ist  von  Art  nicht  Deutsch, 
sondern  Griechisch,  wie  auch  das  Wort  Ecclesia,  denn  sie  heis- 
sen's  auf  ihre  Sprache  Kyria,  wie  man's  auch  Lateinisch  Cu- 
riam nennet."  Whitney,  and  other  English  authorities 
(like  W.  W.  Skeat,  T.  N.  Toller,  The  Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary,  by  Robert  Hunter,  Peck's  International  Cy- 
clopaedia), take  the  same  view  of  the  case.  Likewise 
some  of  the  most  prominent  modern  Germanists;  Moritz 
Heyne,  Deutsches  Woerterbuch,  1892,  says  that  the  term 
Kyriakon  was  in  use  among  Greek  Christians,  since  the 
fourth  century;  from  them  it  found  its  way  to  the  Slavonic 
nations,  and  the  South  Germans,  thence  to  the  Low  Germans, 
and  to  Scandinavia.  Friedrich  Kluge,  Etymolog^sches 
Woerterbuch  der  Deutschen  Sprache   (Fifth  Edition,  1894), 

admits  that  the  word  "Kirche"  was  unknown  to  the  Gothic  as 
well  as  to  the  Roman  language,  and  believes  that  it  came  to 

the  Western  German  tribes  from  a  Greek  source.    He  states 
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that  names  of  localities  embodying  tiie  word  kirch,-kirchen, 
are  found  in  Germany  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century. 

In  recent  times  some  interesting  contributions  toward  the 
solution  of  the  difficult  problem  have  been  offered  by  various 
writers  in  the  "Beilage  zur  Muenchener  Allgemeinen  Zeitung." 
In  the  issue  of  October  sixth,  1900,  Dr.  E.  Glaser  takes  up  the 
much  disputed  question  concerning  the  origin  and  use  of  the 
word  **KircherChurch!'  His  position  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows :  While  the  Greek  root  Ecclesia  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Latin  races,  in  different  forms,  such  as  Eglise  (French), 
Chiesa  (Italian),  Iglesia  (Spanish),  the  term  Kerk,  Kirche, 
Church,  is  characteristic  of  the  Germanic,  including  the  Anglo- 
saxon  and  Scandinavian  languages.  The  skeleton  of  the 
word,  its  etymological  basis,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in 
the  three  letters  K-R-K.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  also  un- 
questionable that  it  is  not  originally  a  Germanic  root,  but 
taken  over  into  the  Germanic  idioms  from  foreign,  presumably 
Oriental,  sources. 

With  quite  a  formidable  display  of  linguistic  scholarship 
Dr.  Glaser  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  word  Kirche-Church 
is  derived  not  from  the  Greek  but  from  Semitic  roots.  He 
traces  it  to  the  Arabic  word  Kirhh  (hh  having  almost  the  same 
sound  as  the  German  ch)  and  its  diminutive  plural  form 
Ukairdhh,  signifying  little  houses  inhabited  by  monks,  and 
places  where  Christians  assemble.  In  addition  to  this  he 
points  to  the  Syriac  words  K{^v)rhha^  K{w)rchd  (sounding 
like  Kurcha),  a  cell,  a  chamber,  and  Karkha,  Karchd,  a  for- 
tified enclosure,  and  the  Assyrian  Kirchu^  fortification,  fort- 
ress. But  not  satisfied  with  this  Dr.  Glaser  also  refers  to  the 
Hebrew  Kerchh,  Kirihh,  one  who  has  his  hair  shorn  off,  a  ton- 
sured one.  Combining  all  these  different  roots  he  finds  in  the 
early  Germanic  form  Chirihha,  the  house  or  institution  where 
tonsured  men  attended  to  the  service  of  God,  the  Church,  as 
identical  with  a  tonsured  priesthood  or  hierarchy.  The  ques- 
tion by  which  route,  through  what  intermediate  national  and 
linguistic  links  these  originally  Semitic  roots  found  their  en- 
trance into  the  Germanic  languages,  is  left  open.     But  one 
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thing  he  maintains  as  absolutely  sure,  that  they  did  not  pass 
through  the  Latin  races  and  countries,  in  as  much  as  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  them  found  in  their  languages. 

We  confess  that,  however  ingenious  this  argument  of  Dr. 
Glaser  may  be,  it  seems  to  us  that,  by  proving  too  much,  it  de- 
feats itself.  If  the  learned  Doctor  had  been  satisfied  to  con- 
fine himself  to  one  of  the  three  possibilities  to  which  he  refers 
he  would  have  made  out  a  much  stronger  case,  than  by  com- 
bining three  different  etymological  lines  which,  at  the  outset, 
certainly  have  no  relation  to  each  other. 

We  cannot  wonder  then  that  Glaser's  theory  has  met  with 
decided  opposition,  not  only  on  the  part  of  those  who  adhere 
to  the  traditional  derivation  of  the  word  from  the  Greek 
Kyriake  but  also  from  others  who  reject  this  etymology.  Dr. 
L.  Wilser,  who  had  always  favored  the  Germanic  origin  of  the 
word  Kirk,  Kirche,  Church  (See  his  Germanischer  Stil  und 
Deutsche  Kunst.  Heidelberg,  1899,)  criticizes  Glaser's  theory 
in  the  Beilage  zur  Muenchener  Allgemeinen  Zeitung,  October 
13,  1900.  He  also  rejects  the  idea  of  a  Latin  derivation  (from 
the  word  Circus,  as  defended  by  Lipsius,  Grimm  and  Wacker- 
nagel),  and  likewise  the  Greek  origin  of  the  word,  the  traces  of 
which  would  naturally  show  themselves  among  the  Arian 
Goths  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  century.  But  the  Bible  transla- 
tion of  Ulfilas  has  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the  word  or  its 
Greek  origin.  In  that  famous  version  the  "Church"  is  repre- 
sented by  the  old  German  Alhs  (Sanctuary),  or  Gudhus  (House 
of  God),  or  Cards  Bido  (Room  for  Prayer),  and  besides  these 
purely  Germanic  terms  the  Greek  Ecclesia  is  directly  trans- 
planted into  Gothic  in  the  form  Aikklesjo,  Wilser  holds 
that  the  root  Kirk  is  properly  Germanic  (at  least  Indo-Ger- 
manic),  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Circus,  and  to  the  Celtic 
Kirk,  Kerk,  which  means  ring.  The  ring  shaped  enclosures 
of  pagan  sanctuaries  which  were,  in  the  beginning,  appropri- 
ated or  imitated  by  the  early  German  Christians  in  their  places 
of  worship,  wer  called  Kirk,  that  is,  Ring,  Circle,  and  this  then 
would  be  the  origin  of  our  word  Kirche,  Church. 

However,  leaving  this  controversy  between  the  Orien- 
talist, Dr.  Glaser,  and  the  Germanist,  Dr.  Wilser,  which,  after 
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all,  does  not  decide  the  question  whether  the  controverted 
word  is  of  Semitic,  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic  or  Germanic  origin, 
we  take  up  another  question  which  to  us  is  still  more  interest- 
ing and  practical.  It  is  this :  Since  when,  and  in  what  con- 
nection does  the  word  Kirk,-Kirche,-Church  appear  in  the 
Germanic  languages  ? 

This  question  has  been  most  ably  treated  by  Dr.  E.  Nestle 
in  an  article  "Zur  Geschichte  des  Wortes  Kirche"  (Mucndi- 
ener  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Beilage,  December  15,  1900).  He 
naturally  turns  to  the  oldest  Germanic  versions  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Creed  to  find  the  first  traces  of  the  word.  We  venture 
to  say  that  the  result  of  his  investigations  is  rather  a  surprise 
to  the  majority  of  his  readers.  He  shows,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  term  KircherKhirthhuftrChirichun^-ChircherKirke,  ap- 
pears at  a  rather  late  period  in  the  ecclesiastical  laniRfuag^  of 
the  Germanic  nations.  And  secondly,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
common,  but  comparatively  rare,  and  much  less  used  than 
other  corresponding  terms  of  indisputably  Germanic  origin, 
representing  the  Church  as  a  Congregation,  an  Assembly  of 
believers,  a  Communion  of  believers,  called  together  by  the 
Word,  and  united  in  one  faith.  August  Hahn's  Bibliothek 
der  Symbole  und  Glaubensregeln,  Breslau,  1842  (Third  Edi- 
tion, by  H.  Ludwig  Hahn,  1879),  g^ves  sixteen  German  texts 
of  the  Symbolum  Apostolicum,  down  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Only  two  of  them  contain  the  word  "Kirche,^*  The  oldest  of 
these  sources,  thus  far  discovered,  is  a  St.  Gallen  Manuscript 
belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century.  Here  the 
third  article  of  the  Creed  reads  thus:  "Kilaubu  in  uuihan 
Keist  (Heiligen,  gcweihten  Geist),  in  uuiha  Khirihhun  (Hei- 
lige  Kirche).  catholica,  uuihero  Kemeinitha  (der  Heiligen  Ge- 
meinschaft)."  Likewise  the  word  is  found  in  a  Merseburg 
Manuscript  of  the  ninth  century,  under  the  heading  "Interro- 
gatio  Sacerdotis"  as  follows :  "Gilaubistu  heilage  gotes  Chiri- 
chunf  Ih  gilaubu." 

Not  less  than  four  centuries  later  the  word  Church,- 
Chirche  appears  for  the  first  time  in  English  (Anglosaxon) 
versions  of  the  Symbolum.  The  earliest  evidence,  thus  far,  is 
a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  generally  assigned  to  the 
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eariy  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  has  it  in  this  form : 
"And  in  holi  .  .  .  Chirche."  Likewise  in  three  other 
manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century,  "Hely 
.    .     .    Kirke^'-^'Koly  CAircAe'-^Holi  Chirche^ 

But  outside  of  these  few  instances  the  phrase  "Sancta  Ec- 
desia  CathoHca"  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  usually  rendered  by 
genuine  Germanic  (Anglosaxon)  words,  which  are  all  the  more 
interesting  and  instructive  as  they  show  the  true  popular  con- 
ception of  the  "Ecclesia."  A  Wolfenbuettel  Manuscript  of  the 
ninth  century,  probably  coming  from  Weissenburg,  presents 
the  important  article  in  this  form:  "Gilaubju  in  atum  uuihan 
(Athem  geweihten,  that  is,  Heiligen  Geist),  uuiha  ladhunga 
allicha  (Heilige  allgemeine  Ladung,  Sammlung  der  Gelade- 
nen)."  The  same  term  is  found  in  Anglosaxon  renderings  of 
the  Creed,  in  a  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century,  and  in  one  of 
the  eleventh  century,  kept  in  the  University  Library  of  Cam- 
bridge. There  the  "Sancta  Ecclesia"  is  translated  into  "Tha 
Halgan  G^lathunge"  Notker's  Catechism  (beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century),  contains  a  Latin  and  a  German  text  of  the 
Creed,  both  enlarged  by  corresponding  paraphrases.  Here 
the  "Sanctam  Ecclesiam  Catholicam"  is  interpreted  by  the 
words  "Universalem  Congregation  em  Christianorum,"  and 
this  is  rendered  in  German  as  follows:  "Keloubo  heiliga  dia 
allichun  samenunga  (Sammlung-Congregatio)  diu  Christiani- 
las  heisst."  This  paraphrase  is  of  special  interest  as  it  intro- 
duces, for  the  first  time,  the  term  Christianitas-Christenheit,  so 
well  known  in  this  connection  from  Luther's  exposition  of  the 
third  article  of  the  Creed,  in  his  Small  Catechism.  Hence- 
forth this  term  appears  as  a  regular  favorite  transcript  of  the 
"Ecclesia."  Thus  in  a  Low  German  text  of  the  Creed  "Ic  ke- 
lave  (Ich  glaube)  thie  helge  crestenhid,  menschip  ther  helgene" 
(Gemeinschaft  der  Heiligen) ;  in  a  confession  of  St.  Gallen,  be- 
longing to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  "Gelob  ein  Christin- 
heit  aUiche  und  poteliche  (Apostolic)";  and  in  a  number  of 
manuscripts  found  in  Vienna,  Bamberg,  Munich,  St.  Gallen, 
Linz,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

These  quotations  enable  us  to  understand  and  to  appre- 
ciate more  fully  Luther's  well-known  dislike  of  "that  obscure 
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word,  Kirche."  ("Das  blinde,  undeutliche  Wort."  Von  den 
Conciliis  und  Kirchen.  Erlangen  Eldit.  XXV.  P.  413.)  In 
substituting  for  it  the  popular  term  "Christenheit"  which  is 
unfortunately  lost  again  in  our  English  version  of  the  Cate- 
chism, he  really  made  no  innovation,  he  was  evidently  in  full 
touch  with  the  earliest  popular  renderings  of  the  Creed,  and 
simply  restored  a  traditional  favorite  German  translation  of 
the  original  "Ecclesia."  (See  also  v.  Zezschwitz,  System  der 
Christlich  Kirchlichen  Katechetik,  Vol.  II.  Pages  130  and 
131.)  Adolph  Spaeth. 


Article  II. 

THE  ETHIC  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN. 

The  great,  powerful  and  tender  gospel  of  John,  so  much 
criticised,  so  carefully  studied  and  so  deeply  loved,  has  appa- 
rently not  yet  been  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  its  deep  and 
wonderful  ethic.  Its  overpowering  religious  conceptions  have 
been  lovingly  appreciated  in  their  separateness  as  well  as  their 
concordant  unity.  With  them  they  carry  a  corresponding 
sublime  and  inwardly  connected  series  of  ethical  ideas.  It 
might  seem  natural  that  the  entering  into  the  religious  would 
result  in  the  appreciation  of  the  ethical.  But  the  religious- 
ethical  harmony  has  been  apprehended  rather  from  the  re- 
ligious side.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  attacks 
against  John  have  been  on  its  religious  side.  Therefore,  at- 
tention was  largely  called  to  it,  and  it  was  defended. 
Secondly,  there  seems  apparently  to  have  been  among  critics 
and  exegetes  of  John  a  lack  of  application  of  careful  ethical 
discrimination.  This  does  not  imply  that  in  the  explanation 
of  the  individual  passages  there  has  been  a  wrong  severance 
of  the  ethical  from  the  religious,  but  the  ethical  has  not  been 
viewed  separately,  distinctly  and  in  its  unity.  It  is  true  thai 
Luthardt,  in  defending  the  historical  character  of  John,  has 
shown  the  clearly  marked  individualities  of  the  persons,  who 
appear  in  this  gospel.  And  in  his  masterly  portrayal  of  how 
real  men  and  women  stand  out,  deeply  and  harmoniously 
characterized,  sometimes  by  a  single  utterance,  sometimes  by 
a  partially  reported  conversation,  he  has  been  followed  by 
many,  who  have  incorporated  this  feature  into  their  introduc-. 
tions  to  John.  Luthardt  saw  the  ethical  truth  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  real  characters  in  John,  because  he  possessed  ethical 
insight.  But  he  did  not  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  evan- 
gelist who  could  thus  portray  characters  with  a  few  strokes. 
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must  have  had  a  deep  perception  of  ethical  truth.  Therefore 
he  apparently  never  examined  John  from  the  viewpoint  of  its 
ethic*.  Nor  have  I  found  this  side  of  John  treated  as  a  whcJe 
in  any  introduction  or  commentary.  An  approach  has  been 
made  in  Dr.  Hermann  Jacoby's  Neutestamentliche  Ethik.  But 
this  first  attempt  to  present  New  Testament  Ethics  independ- 
ently fails  in  the  full  appreciation  of  John's  ethic.  Partly  it 
is  treated  in  connection  with  the  synoptists  under  the  teaching- 
of  Jesus,  and  is  subsumed  to  the  main  ethical  conceptions  of 
the  synoptists;  partly  it  receives  an  independent  treatment, 
which  is  not  sufficiently  marked  f  and  does  not  dearly  bring 
out  the  ethical  advance  and  peculiarity  of  John.  But  despite 
these  errors  there  are  in  Jacoby  very  helpful  hints.  Re- 
lying upon  these  and  owing  to  independent  study,  which  sug- 
gested the  thought  of  John's  ethic  to  me  before  seeing  Jacoby, 
I  shall  attempt  to  outline  systematically  John's  ethic. 

The  value  of  such  study  is  readily  seen,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  ethical  trend  of  the  present  day.  The  depth  and  truth- 
fulness of  John's  ethic  will  form  an  additional  proof  of  its  re- 
ligious conceptions  and  justify  them  to  the  conscience  of  men. 
It  will  also  show  what  they  lose,  who  restrict  Christianity  to 
ethics  without  religion,  and  narrow  down  Christ's  ethical 
teaching  to  the  sermon  on  the  mdunt. 

Plan  of  John's  ethic.  The  prologue  of  John  con- 
tains the  elements  of  its  ethic.  The  Word  that  was 
with  God  and  was  God  furnishes  the  eternal  foun- 
dation for  the  ethical  relation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  It 
makes  possible  their  relation  of  love.  The  Word,  the  out- 
speaking of  God,  his  revelation,  actual  and  personal  in  crea- 
tion, becomes  flesh.    In  the  flesh  is  seen  the  glory  not  only  of 

*ThU  remark,  referriDg  to  a  fall  trstematic  treatment,  is  not  mvalidated  by 
Lotbardt't  use  of  John  in  the  **  Gescbicbte  der  Christl.  Ethik,"  for  John  is  quoted 
in  the  **  EYangelische  Verkandigung"  in  proper  agreement  with  the  synoptists,  but 
not  in  jost  discrimination  of  its  peculiar  value.  And  when  **  die  johanneische 
Verkttndigung"  includes  the  gospel  with  the  epistles,  this  overestimates  John's 
formulation  of  Christ's  words,  and  takes  away  the  logical  priority  and  foundation 
of  the  gospeL 

f  At  times  Jacoby  is  quite  wrong,  as  e.  g.,  when  he  states  of  John  (p.  63)  : 
"  Der  Glaube  begrtlndet  die  Gemeinschaft  mit  Jesu,  die  Liebe  vollendet  sie.  Die 
im  Glauben  latente  liebe  entfidtet  sidi.  Der  Glaube  ist  die  verborgene  liebt,  die 
liebe  ist  der  ofeibare  Gkobt." 
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grace,  but  also  of  truth.  This  truth  includes  an  ethical  rela- 
tion of  the  incarnate  Son  to  the  Father.  This  truth  is  for  men 
the  life,  that  is  their  light.  The  Son  eternally  was  the  light 
illuminating  every  man's  conscience,  though  the  world  knew 
him  not.  Now  he  comes,  the  Lig^t,  sent  for  his  work  to  give 
light.  In  this  work  he  approaches  men  individually  (every 
man).  But  the  whole  mass  of  men  are  darkness.  Individuals  to 
come  out  of  this  darkness  must  be  bom  of  God.  This  comes 
to  "them  that  believe  on  his  name."  Out  of  this  relation  they 
become  light.  Light's  purity  is  theirs  in  sanctification ; 
Light's  warmth  in  love. 

These  inwardly  connected  fundamental  thoughts  of  John 
cotild  form  a  very  acceptable  plan  of  ethics.  They  can,  fol- 
lowing the  trend  of  John's  scheme,  be  arranged:  i.  The 
ethical  in  the  Godhead.  2.  The  ethical  in  Christ;  (a)  in  his 
relation  to  the  Father;  (b)  in  his  relation  to  men  (universal 
and  individual) ;  (c)  in  his  work.  3.  The  ethical  in  men ;  (a) 
darkness — sin;  (b)  regeneration — faith;  (c)  sanctification — 
love.  Adopting  these  divisions  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
briefly  outline  John's  ethic  in  his  gospel.  The  very  method  of 
such  outline  is  concordant  with  John's  fundamental  thought 
and  ideas,  and  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a  unified  understanding 
of  Christ's  ethic  as  reported  by  John. 

I.    The  Ethical  in  the  Godhead. 

There  is  no  gospel,  which  like  John,  from  the  revelation 
for  the  present  need  grants  such  wonderful  glimpses  into  the 
eternal  relations  of  the  Godhead.  These  are  mostly  relations 
of  the  nature,  the  eternal  metaphysic,  but  they  contain  also 
moral  relations,  whether  revealed  by  the  Son  in  his  incarnate 
"I"  or  thrown  largely  back  into  the  eternal  by  the  terms  "Son" 
and  "Father."  The  unity  of  the  Father  and  Son  (10 :  30)  as 
evidenced  by  the  equality  of  power,  is  certainly  also  one  of 
will  and  purpose  on  the  basis  of  the  unity  of  essence  (cf.  17 :  22), 
For  the  Son,  though  having  life  in  himself  (5 :  26),  a  life  which 
includes  the  fullness  of  the  ethical,  uses  it  not  alone,  for  "the 
Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father 
do"   (5:  19).    Such  dependent  action  shows  perfect  identity 
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of  will  as  in  the  eternal  sonship.  The  Son  is  in  the  Fadier 
and  the  Father  in  the  Son  (14:  10,  11,  20;  17:  21).  This 
closest  communion  is  certainly  one  of  will  and  action  also,  for 
its  evidences  are  the  works  of  the  Son.  But  the  communicm 
of  Father  and  Son  is  that  of  lave.  The  Father  loves  and  loved 
from  eternity  (3:  35;  10:  17;  15:  9;  17:  23,  24,  26)  the  Son. 
This  is  moral  action,  even  though  it  rest  on  being  (I  John 
4 :8).  Because  God,  Love,  loves  within  his  nature,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  Sartorius  to  combine  dogmatics  and  ethics  as  "Holy 
Love." 

Of  the  Spirit  there  is  no  direct  statement  as  to  his  inner 
moral  relation  to  the  Trinity.  But  it  may  justly  be  inferred 
to  be  also  that  of  the  identity  of  wiU  in  lave,  because  there  is 
identity  in  work  with  the  Son.  The  Spirit  is  the  "other  Ad- 
vocate." The  Spirit's  processicm  parallel  with  the  Son's  eter- 
nal "coming  forth"  (8:  42;  16:  28)  offers  the  foundation  for 
moral  unity. 

2.     The  Ethical  in  Christ. 

(a.)  His  relation  to  the  Father.  The  Son  on  earth  had  a 
glory  which  men  could  behold  (i :  14).  It  was  that  of  the 
Only-begotten,  who  was  before  Abraham  (8 :  58).  All  things 
were  in  his  hand  (3 :  35),  for  all  that  was  the  Father's  was  his 
(16:  15).  Yet  his  life  was  one  of  complete  devotion  to  the 
Father,  as  the  essence  of  his  sonship.  On  account  of  the 
Father  he  lived  (6:  57).  Therefore  he  did  all  things  in 
dependence  upon  him.  Of  Himself  he  spoke  not,  but  as  the 
Father  taught  him  (8:  28).  What  the  Father  showed  him, 
and  what  the  Father  did,  he  did  (5 :  19,  20).  He  openly  re- 
cognized in  his  earthly  relation :  "My  Father  is  greater  than 
I"  (14 :  28).  His  life  was  one  of  obedience  in  such  dependence. 
Filial  obedience  was  the  moral  quality  of  all  Christ's  actions. 
Unselfishly  he  never  sought  his  own  glory,  but  the  Father's 
praise  and  honor  (7:  17;  8:  50;  54).  The  commandment, 
which  he  received  of  the  Father,  what  he  should  speak  (12 :  49) 
and  the  commandment  to  lay  down  his  life  (10:  i8),he  kept  unto 
death,  though  he  was  inclined  to  pray :  "Father  save  me  fnwn 
this  hour"  (12 :  27).    In  all  he  was  doing  not  his  will,  but  that 
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of  Him,  who  sent  him  (5:  30;  6:  38).  He  can  say  truthfully 
without  boasting :  "I  have  kept  my  Father's  commandments" 
(15 :  10).  This  he  did  from  inmost  love  without  error  and  sin, 
for  he  always  did  those  things  that  please  the  Father  (8:  29). 

(b.)  Christ's  relation  to  men.  The  universal  relation  of 
Christ  to  men,  which  existed  before  the  incarnation  because 
the  Word  mediated  creation,  is  that  of  light  (i :  4).  But  this 
lig^t  was  brought  to  its  high  potency  by  the  coming  of  "the 
Light"  (i :  8),  as  the  light  of  the  world  (8:  12;  9:  5).  As  this 
Christ  came  into  the  world  (12 :  46).  Light  is  not  only  a  re- 
ligious but  also  an  ethical  term.  It  illuminates  the  conscience 
as  well  as  the  spirit.  It  appeals  to  the  light  in  man  (11 :  10). 
This  Christ  did  as  the  true,  genuine  light  (alethinos),  fulfilling 
the  very  ideal  of  light  (i :  9),  and  not  as  John  the  Baptist,  sim- 
ply as  a  derived,  burning  and  shining  lamp  (5 :  35).  The  light 
of  the  world  brings  the  light  of  life  (8:  12).  The  light  issues 
from  life  (1:4)  and  bestows  life.  Christ  is  that  Life  (11 :  25 ; 
14:  6).  Life  also  includes  moral  life.  It  is  not  restricted  to 
physical  existence  or  to  religious  communion.  It  gives  eter- 
nal life  to  men.  And  as  broad  as  is  eternal  life,  which  must 
include  the  fulness  of  moral  well-being,  so  broad  must  be  "the 
Life/'  It  is  mediated  by  truth  (14:  6).  The  truth  must  also 
take  hold  on  the  moral  in  man,  for  the  truth  of  "The  Truth" 
makes  man  free  (8:  31,  32,  36).  The  truth  leading  to  life  finds 
in  life  its  complement.  But  life  is  given  as  living  water  (4 :  10), 
as  bread  of  life  (6 :  35,  48).  Refreshment  and  strength  of  con- 
science comes  from  Christ.  His  flesh  and  blood,  his  life  sac- 
rificed, gives  life  (6:  53,  54)  to  the  inward  man.  The  giving 
up  of  life  by  "The  Life"  constitutes  him  "the  good  shepherd." 
He  is  the  Summus  Bonus.  In  him  is  the  Father  seen  (14:9). 
Thus  God  as  Summum  Bonum  (Mt.  19:  17)  comes  to  man 

But  the  Good  is  given  to  men  by  Christ  in  life — communion 
(15 :  I  ff).    But  the  highest  ethical  power  is  exerted  in  Christ's 

relation  to  men,  because  he  manifests  God's  love  toward  the 

world  (3 :  16).    Christ's  disciples  now  experience  this  (15 :  9), 

specially  in  his  purifying  service  (13 :  i  sq.),  and  his  intercessory 

prayer  (chap.  17). 

The  term  "son  of  man,"  whatever  its  derivation,  certainly 
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implies  universal  relation  to  mankind.  In  John  the  unique- 
ness of  Christ  as  "the  son  of  man"  is  everywhere  apparent. 
The  son  of  man  is  seen  in  his  highest  apex  (i:  51 ;  3:  13; 
6 :  62),  and  yet  in  his  earth-relation  also,  mediating  by  his  sac- 
rifice (3:  14;  12:  34;  6:  27:53).  Thus  also  through  death  is 
he  glorified  (12 :  27),  and  by  his  life-power,  endued  with  au- 
thority shall  he  have  judgment  as  son  of  man  (5 :  27).  This 
implies  his  moral  relation  to  men,  that  he  may  pass  a  true 
judgment.    For  he  knew  what  was  in  man  (2 :  25). 

The    whole    universal    relation    of    Christ    to    men   is, 
however,    in    its    realisation    tndividaaluied.       As    the  true 
Light     he    lig^teth     every    man    (i :  9).        If    we    look 
into     the    persons,     whom     Jesus     approaches,     we     sh^I 
always    see    his    enlightenment,    whether    it    be    accepted 
or  not.        With    the    openness    of    seeking    love    he    cor- 
rects, reproves,  guides  into  truth.   Mary,  his  mother,  is  shown 
her  sphere.    In  the  decision  of  his  work  she  has  no  motheriy 
share  (2 :  4).     Nicodemus  is  interrupted  in  his  fulsome  address 
to  be  led  into  the  midst  of  the  truth  of  regeneration,  whidi  in  its 
general  statement  is  intensely  personal,  as  Nicodemus  rightly 
apprehended  (2:  3,  4).    Yet  in  his  obtuseness,  which  is  not 
totally  excusable,  Nicodemus  is  reproved  (3:  10).    The  Sa- 
maritan woman  before  she  is  g^ven  the  water  of  life,  is  touched 
in  her  conscience  about  her  sins  (4 :  17,  18).    The  nobleman  of 
Capernaum  receives  rebuke  before  obtaining  the  request  of 
faith  (4 :  48).   The  man  at  the  pool  of  Siloam  is  warned  against 
sinning  again  (5 :  14).    The  multitudes,  who  seek  Jesus,  after 
the  feeding  of  the  5000,  are  told  that  they  seek  him  because 
they  were  filled  (6:  26).     In  short,  whether  with  his  disciples, 
whether  with  his  opponents  and  enemies,  Christ  always  ap- 
peals to  moral  conviction  and  fairness.    Even  to  Judas  warn- 
ing comes  upon  warning.      Pilate,  the  cynic,  is  not  withoat 
qualms  of  conscience  over  against  him,  who  testifies  of  truth, 
and  tells  the  proud  Roman  that  his  power  and  earthly  rule  is 
heaven-derived  (19:  11).    Jesus  seeks  that  in  man  which  is  of 
God  (8 :  47) ;  he  appeals  to  every  one,  whether  he  be  of  the 
truth  (18 :  37).    In  this  way  will  Christ  have  God's  trutfi  in  his 
word  come  to  men.  It  is  the  honesty  of  man'swilling  todo  God's 
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will,  which  is  the  test  (7:  17).  All  teaching  is  thus  brought 
to  mail's  conscience*.  Jesus  ever  thrusts  home  at  this.  There 
is  no  appeal  to  mere  feeling,  mere  intellect.  The  will  is  always 
aimed  at.  The  deepest  religious  instruction  of  Christ  is  ethi- 
cally mediated.  No  one  has  shown  this  so  fundamentally  as 
Johnf. 

To  the  individual  relation  toward  men  belongs  also 
Christ's  partaking  of  tndizndual  relations.  His  duty  as  son  to 
his  mother  is  not  forgotten  even  in  his  death  (19:  26).  He 
chooses  the  peculiar  friendship  of  the  disciple  whom  he  loves 
(13 :  23 ;  21 :  20  if).  Mary,  Martha  and  Lazarus  are  also  loved 
with  deep  moral  choice  (11:  5),  and  all  disciples  are  called 
friends  (15 :  15).  The  necessity  of  Christ's  oMce  at  times  causes 
him  to  transcend  earthly  bonds  (2 : 4 ;  7 :  3  ff).  But  he  is  present 
where  there  is  joy,  at  the  founding  of  a  home  (2:  2  flf).  Yet 
even  there  he  relieves  the  need  of  men.  His  work  brings  him 
most  largely  into  the  vicinity  of  sadness  and  death.  But  he  has 
also  deep  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  an  act  of  love  (12 :  3  ff). 

(c.)  Christ  in  his  work.  The  moral  relation  of  Christ  to 
men  is,  however,  always  guided  by  his  work.  His  principle 
was:  "I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me"  (9:  4). 
For  this  he  worketh  with  the  Father  (5:17).  To  finish  the 
Father's  work  has  he  come,  and  in  this  he  rejoices  (4 :  34 ; 
17*  4).  But  this  work  is  always  done  as  given  by  the  Father. 
From  the  Father  he  has  his  commission.  In  the  Father's 
name  he  came  (5 :  43).  He  is  the  one  "sent  by  the  Father" 
(S'  23,  36,  38;  6:  38,  39;  7:  16,  18,  28  ,29;  8:  16,  18,  26,  29; 
10 :  36 ;  1 1 :  42 ;  12 :  44,  45,  49 ;  etc.).  In  almost  every  chapter 
this  expression  recurs.  It  is  the  fundamental  explanation  of  a 
synoptic  passage  like  Mt.  15 :  24. 

All  Christ's  work  is  measured  by  his  commission  and  his 
vocation.  No  one  ever  thus  lived  within  the  limits  of  his  call 
as  did  Jesus.    He  makes  all  moral  life  subject  to  divine  ap- 

*Tbe  frequent  term  "witness*'  (marturia),  whether  of  the  Father  to  the  Son 
or  the  Soo  to  the  Father,  always  presupposes  and  appeals  to  man's  conscience. 

f  The  ethical  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  world,  as  the  Spirit  rebukes  it 
(eleechei),  or  to  believers,  toward  whom  the  fundamental  relation  is  that  of  lead- 
log  mo  tntthv  might  hare  been  treated  also.    It  is  certainly  indicated  if  not  un- 
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proval  within  the  bounds  of  the  God-given  work.  When  the 
Reformation  reasserted  the  truth  of  the  individual  vocation,  it 
was  reasserting  Christ's  own  life.  But  it  is  John  who  has  re- 
ported so  fully  this  consciousness  of  Christ.  That  in  content 
Christ's  work  was  to  save  and  give  eternal  life  needs  no  proof. 
Neglect  of  the  life  brings  judgment  by  the  very  word  of  Christ 
(i2 :  48).  The  end  is  to  bring  the  announcement  of  the  judg"- 
ment  (5 :  27).  It  needs  only  to  be  indicated,  that  the  church  is 
to  continue  this  work.  Her  call  is  given  (20:  22  ff).  For  to 
her,  though  through  the  apostles,  is  given  the  moral  power  of 
forgiving  and  retaining  sins.  Her  right  and  vocation  is  derived 
from  Christ  and  sealed  by  his  Spirit.  Within  her  call  the 
church  is  to  do  her  work  and  exert  her  power. 

3.    The  Ethical  in  Man. 

(a.)  Darkness  and  sin.  The  light  which  the  Word,  be- 
fore incarnation,  sent  to  men,  met  darkness,  and  "the  darkness 
overcame  it  not"  (i :  5).  But  the  whole  condition  of  men  was 
darkness.  They  loved  it,  the  absolute  opposite  to  light,  be- 
cause their  deeds  were  evil  (3 :  19).  Therefore  they  would  not 
come  to  the  light,  but  hated  it  (3 :  20),  for  there  was  no  light 
in  them  (11 :  10),  and  they  became  not  the  children  of  light 
(12:  36).  Their  total  state  was  darkness  (8:  12;  12:  35,  46). 
It  was  not  simply  an  impaired  understanding  which  they  had, 
but  a  perverse  conscience,  which  would  not  see  light  (cf.  Mt. 
6:  23).  This  was  the  life  of  sin.  Sins  as  acts  (8:  24;  20:  23) 
are  but  the  manifold  fruits  of  the  unity  of  sin,  as  a  state  ("in 
your  sin  ye  shall  die"  8:  21).  To  commit  sin  (poiein  ten 
hamartian)  is  not  to  commit  isolated  acts,  but  it  is  to  live  in  a 
continued  state  of  bondage  (8 :  34).  This  remains  to  those  who 
are  obstinately  blind  (9 :  41),  and  continues  as  an  abiding  effect 
(15 :  22;  cf.  19:  11)  where  the  word  of  Christ  is  rejected,  and 
unbelief  is  persevered  in,  despite  the  moral  conviction  of  the 
Spirit  (16:  8).  Such  unity  of  the  life  of  sin  is  due  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Hcsh,  which  man  has  in  his  birth,  by  inheritance,  in  the 
solidarity  with  all  flesh.  Flesh  (i :  14;  6:  63),  though  it  does 
sometimes  mark  human  life,  in  contrast  with  divine,  on  the 
physical  side,  the  sphere  of  sensations,  is  nevertheless  in  its 
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actuality  sinful  (8:  15).  This  sense  also  determines  3:  6. 
The  solidarity  implied  in  "flesh"  is  seen  still  more  clearly  in  the 
term  "world!'  Though  in  itself  it  can  be  a  system  answer- 
ing to  man's  present  life  (cf.  e.  g.  6 :  14 ;  13 :  i ;  16 :  21 ;  17 :  11), 
artd  consequently  transitory  (8 :  23 ;  11:9;  12 :  25,  31 ;  18 :  36), 
yet  in  its  moral  tendency  it  has  become  an  ofder  estranged 
from  Grod  and  against  him  (i :  10;  7:  7;  16:  20;  17:  25).  As 
such  it  lacks  life  (6:  33,  51),  and  is  exposed  to  destruction 
(3 :  i6)f  if  not  saved  by  God's  love  in  Christ  (3 :  16 ;  4 :  42 ;  6  133, 
51 ;  8:  12;  9:  5;  12:  46,  47).  But  as  it  does  not  as  a  whde 
receive  this  life ;  Christ's  coming  brings  judgment  (9 :  39 ;  cf . 
12:  31),  for  only  some  are  chosen  (15:  19;  17:  6).  The  un- 
chosen,inrejectingthe  Christ,  reject  the  Truth  and  become  sub^ 
ject  to  hate  (8 :  42).  They  are  thus  shown  to  be  children  of 
the  prince  of  this  world  (16:  11),  the  liar  and  murderer  from 
the  beginning  (8:  44).  Can  there  be  a  deeper,  truer,  moral 
depiction  of  sin,  one  that  so  fully  and  fundamentally  covers  at 
once  die  communal  and  individual,  and  does  no  violence  to  the 
great  social  facts  of  moral  life  without  abandoning  individual 
responsibility? 

(b.)    Regeneration  and  faith.      The   light  when  received 
gives  to  the  recipients  the  power  to  become  sons  of  God  by 
birth  (i :  12,  13).     This  birth  is  a  new  one  (3 :  3),  and  of  God 
(10:  13).      It  is  life  through  the  Spirit  of  him,  who  hath  the 
Spirit  above  measure  (3 :  34).    It  is  mediated  by  the  means  of 
water  (3 :  5),  which  with  the  word  (6 :  63 ;  cf.  15 :  3)  is  the  Spirit's 
channel.     His  work  is  seen  in  the  results  and  fruits  of  a  new 
life  (3 :  8).    This  life  is  the  beginning  of  all  true  moral  being 
and  activity.    Therefore  all  truly  conceived  Christian  Ethics 
must  begin  with  regeneration.      The  new  life  thus  begun  is 
eternal  life  (cf.  3:  15,  16,  36;  4:  14;  5:24,  29,  40;  6:  27, 40, 
47,  etc.;  10:  10,  28;  II :  25,  26;  17:  2,  3).      Such  life  may  be 
vital  knowledge  (17:  3),  a  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ   (14: 
7  flf.),  as  the  truth  (8 :  32),  filling  with  highest  moral  purpose, 
but  its  real  condition  is  faith.      This  is  in  John  mostly  por- 
trayed as  active  and  intensive.      Though  "believing  anyone" 
(pisteuein  tini)  is  not  unknown  (2 :  22 ;  4 :  21 ;  5 :  24,  38,  46  ff. ; 
6 :  30 ;  8.  45  fF. ;  14 :  1 1),  yet  this  general  trust  in  Christ's  word 
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(4 :  50),  is  intensified  to  highest  confidence  in  Christ,  deepest 
moral  reliance  (believe  in  him,  pisteoein  eis;  2:  11 ;  3:  16,  18, 
36;  4-  39;  6:  29,  35,  40,  47;  7:  5,  31,  38  ff.;  12:  11,  36  flF., 
42,  44,  46 ;  14 :  I,  12 ;  16 :  9 ;  17 :  20).  It  is  also  a  confidence  in 
his  name,  as  characterizing  him  (i :  12;  2:  23;  3:  18).  Ener- 
getic, moving  the  deepest  conscience,  it  is  not  self-g^ven  (6:  44 ; 
17:  6)  and  needs  the  communication  of  Christ's  sacrificial  life 
and  death  (6:  53  ff.)-  This  necessity  is  the  foundation  for  the 
Lord's  Supper.  John  does  not  name  this,  as  he  did  not 
name  baptism.  But  its  use  as  means  can  be  readily  inferred. 
Faith  in  its  more  mystic  aspect,  making  one  with  Christ  as  re- 
vealed, is  the  foundation  of  assured,  joyous  prayer  (in  my 
name,  14 :  13 ;  16 :  16,  23,  24,  26).  Thus  deepest  union  of  trust 
permits  the  disciple  to  pray  as  did  Christ  (11 :  41).  Prayer  ex- 
presses true  worship,  in  which  God  is  really  adored  in  accord- 
ance with  his  being  and  will  (4 :  23). 

(c.)  Sanctification  and  love.  As  Christ  was  sanctified  and 
consecrated  for  his  work  by  the  Father  (10:  36),  so  he  conse- 
crated himself  in  bringing  his  earthly  life,  by  personal  deter- 
mination, a  complete  sacrifice  (17:  19),  that  his  disciples  by 
union  with  him  might  be  sanctified  to  live  in  the  element  of 
truth,  which  is  the  divine  word  (17:  17).  Such  sanctification 
is  foUozving  Christ  in  service  (12:  26)  by  surrendering  the 
lower  life  of  selfishness  to  the  higher  (12:  25).  It  brings  free- 
dom from  darkness  and  the  light  of  life  (8:  13).  It  is  there- 
fore freedom,  complete  moral  liberation  and  holiest  self-deter- 
mination, through  Christ  (8:  36).  But  such  freedom  is  main- 
tained as  life  in  dependence  upon  Christ.  **Without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing"  (15:  5).  This  dependence  is  love,  which  is 
the  primal,  fundamental  virtue.  Called  forth  by  the 
love  of  God  and  Christ  (17:  23;  15:  9),  the  love  ot 
man  goes  out  to  Christ  to  receive  the  Father's  love 
14:  21,  23;  16:  2y),  and  to  rejoice  unselfishly  in  Christ 
(14:  28).  It  also  embraces  the  brethren  (13:  34, 
35;  15:  12).  The  consequence  of  love  is  obedience, 
keeping  the  commandmaits  (14:  15,  23),  the  observance  of 
which  is  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  love  (14:  21),  and  the 
condition  of  abiding  in  love  (15 :  10).    Love  and  obedience  are 
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correlative,  and  assure  each  other.  But  the  obedience  is  free. 
It  is  the  fulfillment  of  duty  in  virtue,  which  is  love.  The  com- 
mandments as  the  individual  requirements  are  summed  up  in 
the  commandment  of  life  (12:  50).  Even  in  the  manifold  rela- 
tions toward  others,  the  duty  is  one,  that  of  love  (15 :  12), 
which  is  a  new  commandment*  (13 :  34),  in  actual  power,  living 
motive,  and  universal  scope.  Its  first  exercise  comes,  how- 
ever, in  self-denying,  loving  service  of  moral  helpfulness 
toward  the  fellow-disciples  (13:  15).  But  even  the  work 
among  them,  particularly  among  those  that  are  weak,  rests 
upon  love  to  Christ.  This  privilege  fulfills  the  duty  of  the 
work  of  the  church,  and  is  the  motive  oi  its  oflSce-bearers 
(21:  15  flf.). 

With  what  strength  have  the  great  ethical  principles  been 
deeply  laid  in  Christ's  teaching,  as  reported  by  John  I  They 
stand  forth  as  great  objective  powers.  The  unity  and  har- 
mony of  the  moral  order  of  Christianity  is  seen  in  them.  Their 
statement  is  their  vindication.  What  our  age  needs,  is  not  less 
of  the  ethical,  but  the  deepening  of  its  conception,  as  it  be- 
comes willing  to  sit  with  the  beloved,  meditative  disciple,  the 
greatest  ideal  realist,  at  the  feet  of  the  supreme  ethical  teacher, 
whose  ethics  lead  up  to  the  highest  religious  adoration,  as  they 
have  come  forth  from  the  greatest  religious  fact  of  his  own 
personality :    "The  Word  was  made  flesh." 

John  A.  W.  Haas. 
New  York,  March  i,  ipoi. 

***  CommaDdment"  (entole)  is  a  frequent  word  in  John.    It  is  always  a  living 
unity,  and  does  not  partake  of  the  legalism  of  the  **  nova  lex''  of  the  early  church. 


Article  III. 

CONTROVERTED    POINTS    IN    THE    BAPTISMAL 

OFFICE. 

The  first  of  these  pcwnts  is  in  the  introductory  prayer. 
The  objection  is  raised  against  the  assumption  that  the  child 
itself  seeks  the  gift  of  Baptism.  The  obnoxious  petition  is 
based  upon  the  promise.  **Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  seek  and 
ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you."  The 
child  is  presented  in  this  petition  as  asking,  seeking  and 
knocking. 

The  contention  is  that  the  child  is  incapable  of  these  acts, 
and  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  seek  the  benefit  of 
the  Sacrament  for  itself.  It  is  argued  that  the  form  should 
state  clearly  that  the  seeking  is  done  by  those  who  present  the 
child  for  Baptism. 

But  is  not  the  child  the  subject  of  the  Baptism?  Is  not 
the  child  the  direct  beneficiary  of  the  Sacrament?  Must  there 
not  be  a  condition  in  the  child  that  enables  it  to  receive  the 
grace  that  is  offered?  Is  not  this  attitude  of  asking,  seeking, 
knocking,  an  essential  condition  without  which  saving  grace 
cannot  be  received  by  any  one  ?  Must  not  each  individual,  in 
some  way  and  measure,  ask  for  himself?  Must  not  the  atti- 
tude of  the  child,  then,  in  Baptism  be  that  of  an  humble  sup- 
pliant for  the  divine  favor  and  blessing?  Again,  granting  that 
the  child  seeks  by  means  of  others,  through  the  agency  of 
others,  does  not  that  very  putting  of  the  case  assume  or  con- 
cede that  the  child  seeks?  And  if  the  child  really  seeks,  no 
matter  what  the  manner  or  form  of  its  seeking  may  be,  is  it 
wrong  to  present  it  to  God  in  an  act  of  prayer  as  seeking ;  as 
doing  that  which  it  really  does?  Others  bring  the  child  to  the 
font,  but  the  child  is  present  at  the  font  as  really  as  if  it  had 
walked  there  upon  its  own  feet.     Others  think  for  the  child, 
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act  for  it,  believe  for  it,  speak  for  it.  Yet  every  one  of  these 
acts  must  in  some  way  have  its  corresponding  reality  in  the 
child  itself.  Otherwise  we  shall  be  unable  to  make  out  that 
the  child  is  a  proper  subject  for  Baptism  at  all ;  or  if  we  should 
be  able  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  the 
Sacrament,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  show  why  the 
Baptism  itself  should  not  be  administered  to  the  sponsors. 
Why  should  the  act  be  administered  necessarily  to  the  person 
of  the  child  if  the  most  essential  condition  of  its  eiEcacy  rests 
with  others?  They  do  everything  else  on  behalf  of  the  child, 
-why  should  they  not  also  be  baptized  on  its  behalf?  Is  Bap- 
tism magical,  so  that  the  very  act  alone,  from  its  own  potency 
works  mechanically  and  without  conditions  in  the  subject?  Or 
is  it  merely  a  covenant  between  God  and  the  sponsors  for  the 
child,  and  the  act  itself  simply  an  outward  sign?  Surely  no  in- 
telligent Lutheran  would  consent  to  either  of  these  positions. 

The  early  church,  we  are  told,  used  the  same  form  for  the 
administration  of  Baptism  to  adults  and  infants.  That  is  sup- 
posed to  account  for  the  objectionable  features  in  our  form  for 
infant  Baptism.  On  the  contrary  that  fact  teaches  clearly  the 
great  truth  that  Baptism  is  essentially  the  same  in  both  cases. 
It  offers  the  same  renewing  grace  through  the  eflScacy  of  the 
same  sacramental  Word  to  the  personality  of  each  subject, 
whether  child  or  adult. 

And  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  form  of  administration  should  present  this 
truth  conspicuously  and  emphatically,  as,  for  example,  when 
it  is  questioned,  and  when  by  such  questioning  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  is  in  danger  of  being 
subtly  undermined. 

We  should  very  greatly  rejoice,  then,  that  the  clear  wit- 
ness to  this  important  truth  comes  so  early  in  the  Baptismal 
Office,  and  thus  boldly  attests  the  precious  fact  that  here,  as 
everywhere,  our  church  stands  upon  the  immovable  rock  of 
pure  and  invincible  doctrine. 

The  second  controverted  point  is,  naturally,  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  first.  It  is  objected  that  the  questions  of  renun- 
ciation, faith  and  willingness  to  be  baptized  are  addressed  to 
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the  child.  It  is  contended  that  to  address  questions  of  any 
kind,  and  especially  questions  of  such  a  profound  character  to 
a  child  that  is  not  yet  conscious  of  its  own  existence  is  simply 
absurd. 

But  is  rt  not  well  to  remember  that  there  are  other  features 
of  our  religion  that  are  "foolishness  to  the  Greeks  and  stumb- 
ling blocks  to  the  Jews,"  which,  nevertheless,  to  believers  are 
the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God?  If  one  is  lacking 
in  childlike  faith  in  the  divine  Word  the  Sacraments 
themselves  are  foolishness.  The  human  reason  has 
always  been  powerfully  and  often  irresistibly  tempted 
to  reject  them.  Everything  pertaining  to  the  Sacra- 
ment challenges  faith.  The  manner  in  which  grace 
is  imparted  by  means  of  a  sacrament  utterly  transcends  all 
human  power  of  comprehension.  From  a  naturalistic  point 
of  view  a  sacramental  office  is  a  superstition.  But  from  a 
scriptural,  which  is  a  supernatural  point  of  view,  the  sacra- 
mental office  is  an  ordainment  of  the  divine  wisdom  in  which 
we  are  especially  to  allow  and  perceive  that  what  is  impossible 
with  man  is  abundantly  possible  with  God.  In  a  sacrament 
we  have  to  do  with  a  mystery.  Its  central  and  essential  reality 
we  cannot  understand  at  aH.  Why  should  we  stumble  at  any- 
thing in  the  outward  ceremony  that  seems  impossible,  or  that 
may  offend  our  imperfect  and  limited  powers  of  reasoning? 

But  we  are  persuaded  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
reason  to  be  offended,  if  it  be  informed  by  faith,  and  if  it  re- 
gard the  matter  from  the  right  viewpoint. 

While  the  questions  are  addressed  to  the  child ;  as  it  is  the 
subject  of  the  Baptism ;  as  it  is  the  recipient  of  the  bi^smal 
grace ;  as  it  is  regenerated  and  incorporated  with  the  Body  of 
Christ  by  means  of  this  grace ;  yet  the  questions  are  addressed 
to  the  child  through  "those  who  intercede  for  it  and  stand  in  its 
place."  It  is  by  no  means  as  if  the  questions  were  addressed 
to  the  child  without  this  intelligent  and  believing  medium. 

If  it  be  said,  "Then  let  the  form  of  the  questions  clearly 
express  that  they  are  addressed  to  the  child  through  the  spon- 
sors," the  answer  must  be,  "Not  so.  That  is  obvious.  The 
thing  that  is  not  obvious  is  that  the  questions  are  for  the 
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«0d  are  to  be  addressed  to  it ;  that  the  child  is  the  objective 
point  toward  which  ever3rthing  in  the  sacramental  office  points. 
This  is  obscured  when  we  say,  'Do  you  on  behalf  of  this 
child?' "  This  fact,  that  it  is  the  child  that  we  are  dealing  with, 
really  cannot  be  brought  out  too  clearly,  too  conspicuously 
and  emphatically.  Otherwise  our  precious  doctrine  of  Infant 
Baptism  is  in  peril.  Yield  this  point,  and  you  have  made  a 
start  toward  the  uncongenial  shores  of  a  barren  rationalism ; 
uncongenial,  that  is,  to  the  spirit  of  sound  Lutheranism. 

These  questions  addressed  to  the  child  set  forth  dearly 
and  forcibly  the  fundamental  truth  that  the  child  is  a  proper 
subject  for  Baptism,  because  God  has  provided  for  the  quick- 
ening of  faith  in  its  soul,  and  has  thus  opened  a  way  whereby 
it  can  come  seeking  the  grace  of  regeneration,  which  grace 
then  savingly  apprehends  it  and  translates  it  into  the  kingdom 
of  His  redeemed  children. 

Luther  says:  ''Let  the  foundation  stand  firm  and  sure, 
that  no  one  can  be  saved  through  the  faith  of  others,  but 
through  his  own.  .  .  .  Baptism  helps  on  one  and  is  to  be 
granted  to  no  one  unless  he  believes  for  himself.  .  .  . 
Faith  must  be  present  before,  or  at  least  in.  Baptism ;  other- 
wise the  child  is  not  released  from  the  devil  and  sin.  .  .  . 
Girist  is  present  in  Baptism  as  truly  as  He  was  present  when 
He  said  'suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,'  and  took 
them  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them.  .  .  .  So  rt  must  be 
right  to  bring  children  to  Him,  which  can  be  done  in  no  other 
way  than  in  Baptism.  It  must  be  certain  that  He  blesses  them 
and  g^ves  them  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  cannot  be  unless 
they  have  personal  faith.  The  piety  and  faith  of  those  who 
bring  them  may,  indeed,  help  them  to  secure  such  faith,  they 
being  presented  by  means  of  the  faith  and  effort  of  others ;  but 
when  they  have  been  brought  and  the  administrant  deals  with 
them  in  Christ's  stead,  Christ  blesses  1!hem  and  gives  them 
faith ;  for  the  words  and  acts  of  the  priest  are  the  words  and 
deeds  of  Christ  Himself.  .  .  .  The  awakening  of  faith  and 
the  bestowal  of  salvation  are  inseparable."  Evidently  in 
Lilther's  view  adult  and  infant  Baptism  are  in  no  wise  essen- 
tially 
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An  almost  fierce  objection,  has  been  raised  to  this  ancient 
form,  on  the  ground  that  it  demands  faith  in  the  child  before 
the  act  of  Baptism ;  that  it  thus  weakens  the  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal sin,  leans  toward  synergism,  and  depreciates  the  value  and 
necessity  of  the  means  of  grace. 

But  this  objection  entirely  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  sac- 
ramental office  or  transaction  is  one,  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
single  act. 

An  order  of  procedure  is  necessary  for  us,  both  in  think- 
ing and  in  acting,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  God.  With  God 
the  end  is  in  the  beginning  as  much  as  the  beginning  is  in  the 
end.  Jesus  saw  Nathanael  under  the  fig  tree  as  clearly  as  when 
the  guileless  Israelite  stood  before  Him  and  said:  ''Rabbi, 
Thou  art  the  Son  of  God." 

In  the  administration  of  an  ordinance  we  must  have  a  be- 
ginning, a  process  and  a  conclusion.  But  God  views  the  whole 
procedure  as  one  act.  Faith,  which  is  the  first  work  of  grace, 
is  certainly  wrought  in,  with,  and  through  the  Sacrament.  We 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  exact  point  at  which  faith 
is  actually  present  and  efficaciously  active.  A  great  deal  of 
the  ceremony  of  our  office  is  not  essential  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Sacrament.  In  extremity  everything  may  be  omitted 
except  the  baptismal  act  proper,  that  is  the  application  of  water 
in  the  Name  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  We 
are  not  ready  to  say  that  such  is  the  case,  but  if  part  of  the 
usual  ceremony  does  anticipate  the  faith  that  is  wrought  by  the 
Sacrament  when  it  is  completed,  this  is  not  contrary  to  the 
manner  of  God's  working.  All  who  are  saved  under  the  Old 
Testament  Dispensation  are  saved  by  faith  in  a  salvation  which 
is  yet  to  be  revealed  and  actually  accomplished  in  Christ. 
There  is  a  true  sense  in  which  Christ  with  the  whole  fulness  of 
His  salvation  was  in  the  worid  from  the  very  beginning. 

So  in  the  fullest  New  Testament  sense  Christ  is  present 
at  every  Baptism.  He  literally  approaches  the  child  from  all 
points.  He  is  in  the  faith  of  those  who  bring  it  to  Baptism ; 
He  is  in  His  servant  who  ministers  in  His  Name ;  He  is  in  the 
spoken  Word  which  meets  the  child  at  the  font;  He  is  in  the 
sacramental  Word  that  comes  to  the  child  from  the  font ;  He 
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is  omnipresent  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  Whose  especial  office  it  is 
to  apply  His  salvation  to  the  children  of  men.  Who  shall  say, 
therefore,  that  He  cannot  work  where,  and  when,  and  how  He 
will? 

Surely  it  is  the  child  who  is  addressed  through  those  "who 
intercede  for  rt  and  stand  in  its  place.**  Through  them  also 
the  child  confesses  its  own  faith,  without  which  it  would  be  a 
kind  of  sacrilege  to  offer  it  in  Baptism.  God  lays  hold  of  the 
child  in  Baptism.  Makes  it  His  own  redeemed  child ;  speaks 
to  its  innermost  being  through  the  sacramental  mystery ;  hears 
its  true  response  from  that  same  innermost  sanctuary  more 
clearly  than  we  hear  the  answer  of  those  who  act  outwardly  for 
it. 

"Marvellous  are  Thy  works:  and  that  my  soul  knoweth 
right  well.  My  substance  was  not  hid  from  Thee,  when  I  was 
made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  earth.  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  unper- 
fect ;  and  in  Thy  book  all  by  members  were  written,  which  in 
continuance  were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of 
them.'*     (Ps.  139:  14-16.)     (See  Gal.  i:  15.) 

We  all  agree  that  the  efficacy  of  a  sacrament  depends  upon 
the  faith  of  the  recipient.  No  faith,  no  reception  and  appro- 
priation of  the  grace  that  is  offered.  If  a  child  can  have  no 
faith  of  its  very  own  then  it  cannot  receive  the  grace  offered  in 
Baptism.  Then  it  cannot  be  washed  and  cleansed  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  How  then  could  Jesus  say  of  the  children.  He 
received  and  blessed :    "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven?** 

How  do  they  conceive  of  the  nature  of  faith  w*ho  object 
to  the  idea  of  faith  in  the  child?  How  also  do  they  conceive 
of  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  the  endowments  that  pertain 
to  a  human  personality?  Knowledge,  assent,  and  trust  are 
often  mentioned  in  defining  faith.  In  verity  trust  is  the  whole 
substance  and  reality  of  faith.  Faith  is  the  surrender  of  the 
life  to  God  which  perfect  trust  in  Him  effects.  In  the  adult 
knowledge,  assent  and  trust  are  present  more  or  less  con- 
sdously.  Is  it  the  imagined  necessity  of  this  conscious  element 
that  causes  many  to  fall  into  error?  But  remember,  these 
powers  of   knowing,  assenting  and   trusting,  indeed   all  the 
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powers  that  belong  to  man,  either  by  the  endowment  of  nature 
or  by  the  bestowal  of  grace,  are  always  present  below  the  con- 
sciousness before  they  appear  above  it.  They  are  often  present 
in  the  depths  of  one's  being  long  before  they  come  up  into  the 
consciousness.  And  when  they  have  come  up  into  the  con- 
sciousness they  are  continually  sinking  below  it,  and  rising 
again.  They  have  their  real  substantial  ground  of  existence, 
not  in  the  mind  or  in  the  emotions,  but  in  that  deeper  substra- 
tum of  being  from  which  thought  and  impulse  perpetually 
spring.  Faith,  when  once  kindled  in  the  soul,  is  present  in 
sleep,  and  in  all  the  forms  of  unconsciousness  to  which  man 
is  subject  or  liable. 

Luther  argues  with  great  acuteness  and  force  that  the 
reason  of  mature  life  is  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  exer- 
cise of  that  simple,  childlike  trust  which  is  the  essence  of  true 
faith.  In  the  child  we  know  that  this  trust  is  present  by  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  adult  even  the  subject  him- 
self may  not  know  this  with  entire  clearness  and  certainty. 

Let  us,  then,  here  as  everywhere,  "hold  fast  to  the  form 
of  sound  words,"  and  to  the  words  of  sound  forms.  Let  us 
be  doubly  on  our  guard  against  that  spirit  of  subtle  heresy 
which  would  deceive  the  very  elect,  did  God  permit  it. 

D.  H.  Geissinger. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Article  IV. 

HINDRANCES  TO  FOREIGN  MISSION  WORK. 

The  question  rests  upon  a  fundamental  presupposition. 
It  is  this :  The  commission  given  to  the  church  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  all  nations.  The  parting  command  of  the  Christ 
to  His  disciples,  the  very  last  word  spoken  before  His  Ascen- 
sion, was,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  Creature."  The  command  is  without  qualification  of 
any  kind.  It  is  direct,  positive  and  unconditioned  by  circum- 
stances of  time  or  place.  It  is  not,  establish  the  church  well 
and  securely  at  home;  and  then  go.  Nor  yet,  wait  until  all 
the  necessary  agencies  and  equipments  are  ready  and  well  in 
hand ;  and  then  go.  Nay,  verily ;  none  of  these  conditions  are 
expressed  or  implied  in  that  commission  pven  to  the  Church 
once  for  all.  It  is  absolute  in  form  and  spirit,  binding  the 
church  of  Christ  now,  and  indeed  in  every  age,  as  truly  as  at 
the  time  when  the  command  was  first  given.  The  duty  to 
prosecute  the  work  of  missions  rests  upon  the  fundamental 
presupposition  involved  in  that  command  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  Less  than 
this  does  not  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  commission.  The  dis- 
charge of  that  duty  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  every  age,  as  its  aim  is  "every  creattire." 

The  early  church  gave  obedience  to  that  command. 
When  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  on  Pentecost,  with  all  His 
varied  endowments,  the  disciples  went  forth  everywhere 
preaching  the  word  of  the  Gospel.  Apostles,  Evangelists, 
Prophets,  Teachers — ^all  Christians  indeed — ^became  bearers  of 
the  message  of  salvation  to  men.  In  and  about  Jerusalem, 
throughout  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee;  in  Syria,  in  Asia 
Minor  and  even  in  Rome,  they  went  everywhere  intent  on  do- 
ing their  Lord's  will,  making  known  the  salvation  of  God  to 
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all  peoples  and  tongues.  All  did  not  go  in  order  to  deliver 
that  message ;  nor  were  all  commissioned  to  that  work  by  any 
formal  act  of  consecration.  Yet,  as  they  went  they  published 
the  glad  news  of  the  Kingdom.  Whether  scattered  abroad  by 
persecution,  or  in  the  interest  of  trade  or  commerce ;  whether 
serving  as  soldiers,  or  lying  in  loathsome  prisons,  they  pro- 
fessed the  Gospel  of  Christ  among  men,  and  spoke  of  the 
wonders  of  God's  grace  to  Jews  and  heathens  alike.  They 
bore  testimony  to  the  reality  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  and 
became  bearers  of  the  precious  seed  of  the  word  of  life 
wherever  they  were  or  went.  They  were  not  so  much  intent 
on  forming  congregations  as  on  making  known  what  they  be- 
lieved and  knew;  and  thus  created  centres  of  saving  light 
amid  the  world's  darkness.  How  they  understood  the  com- 
mission of  Christ  is  clearly  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  executed  it.  They  accepted  it  as  meant  for  them  to  carry 
out,  and  took  up  the  work  in  His  name,  prosecuting  it  in  the 
face  of  persecution  and  all  manner  of  difficulties.  Men  needed 
the  Gospel,  and  they  had  it  in  their  hearts  and  on  their  lips, 
The  Lord  Christ  gave  the  command  **Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel ;"  and  **they  went  forth,  and  preached 
everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them  and  confirming  the 
word  with  signs  following."  To  them  it  was  not  a  question  of 
difficulties,  but  a  question  of  duty ;  obedience  to  a  plain,  posi- 
tive command. 

They  encountered  opposition  on  every  hand.  The  world 
arrayed  itself  against  the  Church,  and  sought  to  crush  it  in  the 
period  of  its  infancy.  Fire  and  sword  and  dungeon  were  em- 
ployed against  them  wherever  they  went ;  and  no  means  were 
left  unused  to  effect  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  very  name 
and  religion  of  the  Crucified.  Indeed,  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity is  inherent  in  the  unrenewed  heart  everywhere,  whether 
among  heathen  or  civilized  nations.  It  has  to  win  its  way  by 
overcoming  the  enmity  of  the  natural  man.  That  there  should 
be  antagonism  between  the  pure  and  holy  principles  of  the 
Gospel  and  man  in  his  alienation  from  God  and  righteousness 
should  not  excite  surprise  in  any  who  understand  the  Gospel 
and  human  nature  in  its  fallen  condition.      For  the  natural 
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mind  is  enmity  towards  God,  and  until  this  be  overcome,  re- 
sistance is  inevitable.    It  is  true  that  the  message  of  salvation 
is  just  what  men  need  most  of  all,  answering  to  the  deepest 
wants  of  the  nature  of  the  moral  creature;  yet  is  the  unre- 
newed nature  so  hostile  that  it  cannot  but  resist.    There  must 
be  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  breaking  down  this  natural 
enmity,  working  repentance  for  sin,  and  begetting  the  desire 
for  salvation.    All  this  is  effected  by  preaching,  that  preach- 
ing which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  unto  them  that 
believe.    Are  our  enemies  strong?  the  power  of  the  word  is 
stronger,  and  can  make  enemies  friends,  yea  even  children  of 
God.    The  fundamental,  the  root-hindrance,  to  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  in  lands  heathen  or  christian  is  the  enmity  of  the 
natural  mind.    The  church  of  the  present  is  confronted  by  the 
same  essential  causes  of  opposition  as  those  existing  in  the 
first  centuries.    The  form  of  opposition  may  be  changed.  Per- 
secution may  be  less  rigorous  and  severe  because  the  nations 
are  losing  their  vigor.     But  the  heart  and  mind  of  .the  heathen 
is  still  darkened,  still  hostile;     and  the  offence  of  the  Cross 
has  in  no  sense  ceased.    The  missionary  who  concludes  that 
men  are  as  ready  to  receive  the  Gospel  as  God  is  to  receive 
them  will  learn  from  experience  that  this  word  is  still  true. 
"The  natural  man  receiveth   not  the  things  of  the   Spirit  of 
God."     Verily,  man's  deepest  necessity  is  the  golden  opportu- 
nity for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.     If  this  be  not  true,  then 
ht  us  wait  until  the  nations  are  ready ;  and  thus  waiting  leave 
them  to  perish  in  their  sins.     In  the  very  suggestion  there  is 
a  latent  Pelagianism.    The  age-loving  hindrance  to  the  Gospel 
among  the  nations  is  this,   **Men  love  darkness  rather  than 
light;"    love  darkness  because  they  are  themselves  in  dark- 
ness, and  under  the  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness.     Heath- 
enism is  older  than  Christianity,  and  finds  in  the  human  heart 
a  soil  more  congenial  than  does  the  Gospel.     Its  fruits  are  the 
products  of  the  unrenewed  nature.       They  belong  to   "the 
works  of  the  flesh,"   and  spring  up  and  grow  like  weeds  in 
their  congenial  soil.      They  are  not  so  much  errors  trans- 
planted from  without  as  they  are  the  native  products  of  the 
darkened  mind  and  the  corrupt  heart ;  or  if  transplanted  they 
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find  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  vigorous  growth.  Men 
do  not  readily  lay  aside  long  cherished  errors  and  sins.  The 
nations,  in  their  history  extending  over  centuries,  have  be- 
come settled  in  their  wrong  thinking  and  doing,  wedded  to 
their  errors  and  sins.  The  Gospel  demands  the  entire  sur- 
render of  all  these;  demands  so  complete  submissioo  to  its 
authority  that  they  who  accept  it  must  practically  give  up  their 
long  cherished  history,  and  begin  life  anew.  True,  it  offers 
them  what  is  better ;  better  for  the  life  here  and  hereafter.  But 
the  better  is  not  what  the  natural  man  wants.  He  is  joined 
to  and  loves  the  idols  of  the  flesh ;  and  until  overcome  by  the 
gracious  power  of  God  more  naturally  resists  than  yields  to 
the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  holiness  and  truth.  Man  is  no  more 
truly  a  microcosm  than  is  the  individual  the  epitome  oi  hu- 
manity. Why  do  any  resist  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  Blessed 
God?  It  is  because  they  love  darkness  rather  than  light.  Not 
only  are  they  in  darkness,  but  they  love  it ;  yea,  love  darkness. 
Here,  we  repeat  again,  is  the  fundamental,  all  conditioning 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  are  hindrances  interposed  from  another  source. 
They  are  such  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  as  arise 
among  Christian  nations  themselves;  and  even  among  tfioae 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen.  The 
traffic  in  rum,  in  opium,  the  purchase  or  forcible  seizure  of 
negroes  in  Africa — these  carried  on  by  nations  nominally 
Christian,  or  at  least  credited  to  Christian  nations,  has  proved 
a  terrible  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospd  among  these 
grossly  wronged  and  suffering  people.  The  unjust  wars 
waged  to  bring  them  into  subjection ;  the  cruelty  and  decep- 
tion practiced  in  the  name  of  Christian  civilization ;  the  greed 
to  acquire  territory  with  a  view  to  extending  empire  by 
founding  colonies  and  promoting  commerce;  the  unbridled 
selfishness  ruling  in  and  determining  the  relation  of  nations 
with  nations,  together  with  all  the  evils  and  unrighteousness 
belonging  to  so  much  of  the  histCMy  of  our  modem  age— ^ 
these  have  power  fully  contributed  to  the  rejection  of  the 
Gospel  by  those  who  still  sit  in  darkness.  If  the  attitude  of 
nations  claiming  to  be  Christian  were  such  as  becomes  the 
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Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  were  justice  and  humanity  and  a  con- 
siderate regfard  to  the  natural  rights  of  man  practiced  and 
shown,  a  new  way  would  be  opened  to  the  Gospel,  and  the 
people  would  more  readily  hear  the  message  of  peace.  If  a 
man  desires  to  make  friends,  he  must  show  himself  friendly ; 
and  if  the  Church  would  win  the  heathen  to  the  Gospel  it  must 
go  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  use  the  weapons  and  the 
methods  of  the  Gospel.  To  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of 
peace  there  is  scarcely  a  greater  hindrance  than  just  that  in- 
dicated, viz :  the  unchristian  attitude  of  nations  claiming  to  be 
Christians.  If  a  highway  for  our  God  were  made  by  remov- 
ing all  these  hindrances  positive  and  negative  He  would 
come  in  gracious  triumph  as  the  Saviour  King,  and  the  na- 
tions would  sooner  receive  and  acknowledge  Him  as  their 
Lord.  It  is  the  power  of  example  in  the  individual,  and  in 
the  Christian  nation,  that  attracts  or  repels  the  heathen  world. 
If  the  personality  of  the  messenger  who  bears  the  Gospel  be 
out  of  sympathy  with  its  spirit,  this  is  itself  a  most  serious 
hindrance  to  the  reception  of  the  message  by  those  to  whom  it 
is  sent.  It  is  verily  true,  that  fruits  are  the  tests  of  systems. 
"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Another  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  is  found 
in  the  Church  itself.  Both  those  who  are  the  actual  bearers 
of  that  message  of  grace  to  the  nations  in  darkness,  and  the 
Church  which  sends  them  on  that  mission  of  saving  mercy, 
may  and  do  interpose  serious  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  the 
Goq>el  among  the  heathen.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
daring  the  centuries  since  the  ascension  of  our  Lord.  Taking 
into  tiie  account  the  small  and  humble  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  very  nature  and  aim  of  it  as  declared  by  its 
Founder,  the  peaceful  methods  by  which  it  was  to  be  propa- 
gated, togedier  with  the  hostility  of  that  world-power  against 
which  it  was  arrayed — taking  ipto  the  account  all  this — the 
progress  made  by  the  Gospel  among  the  nations  during  these 
nineteen  centuries  of  its  history  has  been  wonderful,  estab- 
lisfaing,  indeed,  its  divine  origin  and  claims.  Already  it  has 
been  preached  well  nigh  amongst  and  to  all  nations.      It  is 
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true  that  not  one-half  the  population  of  the  globe  is  even 
nominally  Giristian ;  and  the  old  heathen  systems  are  taking 
on  renewal  of  life  under  the  very  pressure  of  Christianity  itself. 
But  has  our  Lord  declared  that  at  any  time  under  the  present 
dispensation  all  nations  and  men  will  become  the  willing  sub- 
jects of  His  Kmgdom  ?  or  that  opposition  to  Him  will  every- 
where wholly  cease?  We  do  not  so  understand  the  Scripture. 
However,  this  question  apart,  there  is  in  the  present  increas- 
ing hold  of  Christianity  on  the  nations,  the  sure  prophecy  and 
promise  of  continued  and  advancing  influence.  That  this  will 
grow,  acquiring  new  power  in  the  coming  years,  and  be  char- 
acterized by  a  more  rapid  extension,  can  be  safely  and  logi- 
cally predicated  upon  the  very  genius  of  the  Gospel  itself.  For 
the  mission  of  the  Gospel  is  indeed  in  its  very  spirit ;  and  that 
is  one  of  sure,  peaceable,  final  conquest.  In  our  impatient  zeal 
we  are  apt  to  become  discouraged,  and  because  the  advance 
has  not  been  more  marked,  conclude  that  little  has  been 
accomplished.  But  the  progress  of  Christianity,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  all  the  difficulties  involved,  has  been  truly  wonderful, 
a  very  monument  of  the  power  and  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  con- 
stantly abiding  in  and  working  through  and  with  His  Church. 
But  looking  again  at  the  Church  in  its  conduct  of  Foreign 
Missions,  there  is  much  to  discourage,  and  even  to  excite  bitter 
self-reproach.  Some  individuals  and  congregations,  and  even 
some  parts  of  the  one  church  of  Christ,  are  ccmimendably 
liberal  and  earnest  in  their  obedience  to  the  commissicm  He 
has  given.  But  how  little  general  interest  is  cherished  or 
shown  in  the  church  general,  and  in  our  Lutheran  Church,  in 
the  work  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen?  Perhaps  ncme 
do  their  full  duty;  many  do  very  little;  and  many  more  so 
little  indeed  as  to  argue  the  utter  lack  of  all  practical. living  in- 
terest in  the  most  important  commission  ever  given  by  God  to 
men.  And  where  there  is  such  giving;  or  rather,  much 
rather,  such  lack  of  giving,  there  is  and  can  be  no  earnest  and 
believing  praying  for  Missions ;  and  God  and  His  Church  arc 
robbed  of  the  very  agencies  He  designed  to  employ  in  reach- 
ing and  saving  the  heathen  by  the  Gospel.  Oh,  what  a  hin- 
drance is  not  this  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  His  con- 
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quest  of  the  world!  Men  and  women  are  wanting  because  the 
means  to  sustain  them  are  wanting.  The  prayers  of  God's 
people  are  withheld  because  they  themselves  have  practically 
forgotten  the  commission  of  their  now  glorified  Lord.  Thus 
the  work  languishes.  Verily,  here  is  a  giant-hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  missions  among  the  heathen. 

There  are  still  other  hindrances  operating  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Gospel.  The  methods  employed  are  not  al- 
ways wise,  and  these  may  interpose  obstructions  to  the  work. 
Missionaries  should  go  with  the  very  best  possible  informa- 
tion touching  the  nature  of  the  field  to  be  occupied.  Our 
Boards  of  Mission  should  be  composed  of  men,  not  territorially 
representing  the  various  portions  of  the  church,  but  men  of 
good  judgment,  of  intelligent  interest,  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  difficulties  of  the  work ;  men  of  faith  and  real 
devotion  to  the  cause  itself.  And  our  missionaries — what  of 
these?  It  is  not  maintained  that  they  should  be  men  of  excep- 
tional learning;  although  they  should  possess  wisdom  and 
sound  education;  nor  that  they  should  be  men  of  brilliant 
gifts,  but  certainly  men  of  good  sense,  and  sound  of  head  and 
heart ;  nor  yet  that  they  should  be  faultless  or  of  perfect  reli- 
gious character;  but  good  men,  themselves  obedient  subjects 
of  divine  grace,  moved  by  love  to  God  and  men  to  devote  their 
lives  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  the  heathen.  Without 
these  reasonable  qualifications,  and  specially  this  of  personal 
consecration,  they  will  not  attain  to  that  measure  of  success 
in  the  holy  work  which  the  church  has  a  right  to  expect  of 
those  commissioned  to  preach  and  labor  among  the  heathen. 
When  harmony  is  wanting  between  those  laboring  in  the  same 
field ;  or  if  there  be  lacking  mutual  sympathy  and  confidence 
among  themselves  in  the  common  work ;  and  there  be  jarrings 
and  conflicts  gendered  and  nourished  by  selfish  interests  and 
party  cliques — all  these  and  such  like  conditions  place  a  bar 
to  the*  progress  of  the  Gospel,  presenting  a  real  hindrance  to 
the  evangelization  of  the  heathen.  Men  who  preach  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  field  at  home  or  abroad  should  themselves  believe 
the  Gospel,  and  then  preach  it  by  their  lives  and  conduct  as 
certainly  as  in  their  sermons.    Hindrances  there  will  be  and 
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remain  as  long  as  the  church  continues  in  the  state  militant. 
But  the  church  should  certainly  see  to  it  that  these  are  not  in- 
terposed and  multiplied  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  her  own  minis- 
ters and  messengers. 

In  conclusion:  Given  a  Gospel  such  as  we  hold  and 
preach  ;  with  sensible,  faithful  and  consecrated  ministers  labor- 
ing in  our  Foreign  Mission  fields,  men  whose  all-controllings 
purpose  is,  to  bring  the  heathen  to  the  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus;  with  the  church  at  home  ready  with  generous 
gifts  and  importunate,  believing  prayers  for  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  the  holy  cause ; — given  these,  the  word,  the  saving 
word  of  the  Gospel,  would  win  its  way  among  those  in  dark- 
ness with  greatly  increasing  power,  and  the  strongholds  of 
heathenism  would  much  sooner  be  overthrown.  The  power 
and  the  Kingdom  and  the  glory  are  all  His  whose  servants 
we  are.  But  only  as  we  cast  out  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark- 
ness  from  our  own  hearts  can  the  Kingdom  of  light  shine 
through  us  upon  the  world  in  its  darkness,  and  make  it  "light 
the  Lord." 

Stephen  A.  Repass. 
AlUntown,  Pa. 


Article  V. 

CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  IN  BROWNING'S  POEMS. 

The  present  discussion  of  the  Christian  Theology  in 
Browning's  poems  does  not  pretend  to  cover  the  whole  range 
of  Browning's  poetic  work.  The  poems  upon  which  this 
study  is  chiefly  based  belong  to  what  is  known,  according  to 
Mr.  Fotheringham's  generally  accepted  classification,  as 
Browning's  third  period,  extending  from  1846-1869  and  em- 
bracing the  poet's  mature  and  best  work.  Between  these 
dates  are  included  the  fifteen  years  of  Browning's  married 
life  (1846-1861),  and  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Browning  upon 
her  poet's  work, — so  profoundly  exerted  in  many  directions, — 
is  nowhere  more  clearly  felt  than  in  the  poems  in  which 
Browning  deals  with  religious  subjects.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  all  of  the  poems  that  are  ordinarily  drawn  upon  to  illus- 
trate and  prove  Browning's  positive  Christianity  were  writ- 
ten* during  her  life-time.  During  this  period  Browning  at- 
tained to  the  completest  poetic  expression  of  himself.  "He 
sees  with  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  and  his  poems  rouse 
us,  warm  us,  inspire  us  like  Luther's  triumphant  songs."* 
In  his  later  work,  especially  that  belonging  to  the  years  '69- 
'79,  the  critical  and  analytical  faculty  seems  to  predominate 
over  the  poetical,  and  we  have  dialectics  rather  than  poetics.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  poet  changed  front  on 
nny  vital  question,  but  in  his  eagerness  to  prove  everything 
and  in  his  exuberance  of  intellectual  strength  he  often  obscures 
with  too  much  proof  and  counter-proof  the  great  truths  that 
shine  so  clearly  in  his  earlier  poems.  The  curious,  inquisi- 
tive, speculative-bold  elements  of  his  nature  come  to  the  front. 


*Prof.  A.  H.  strong:    "  The  great  Poets  and  their  Theology."  p.  481. 
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and  there  is  even  a  touch  of  the  complete  skeptic  in  the  ques- 
tion asked  in  the  Epilogue  to  Ferishtah's  Fancies:  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  all  my  faith  and  optimism  have  been  an  illusion,  due 
to  my  personal  experience  of  Love  on  which  I  have  staked  all? 
Take  that,  would  my  faith  remain?*  It  is  only  a  momen- 
tary mood,  a  passing  fancy.    But  there  it  is! 

Shall  we  say  then  that  his  later  poems  are  inconsistent 
with  those  of  his  prime?  I  think  we  may  answer  the  ques- 
tion thus :  There  is  in  Browning  the  consistency  of  a  great 
mind  true  to  itself,  as  the  curve  of  the  sphere  underlies  the 
inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface.  But  there  is  in  him  also 
the  inconsistency  of  a  mowing  mind,  a  mind  that  never  ceased 
developing,  expanding,  and  seeking  new  adjustments.  A 
student  of  the  genesis  and  development  of  Browning's  philos- 
onhv  of  life  is  bound  to  recoenize  this  element  of  inconsisten- 
cy,  and  by  his  very  aim  is  estopped  from  slighting  any  por- 
tion of  the  poet's  intellectual  product.  But  where  the  aim  is, 
as  here,  to  seize  upon  the  characteristic  features  of  a  poet's 
thought  in  fundamental  matters,  we  are  justified  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  underlying  consistency,  and  concentrating  our  atten- 
tion uoon  those  poems  in  which  he  has  most  effectually  spoken 
and  has  been  most  true  to  himself.  For  power  is  always  the 
mark  of  character.  A  man  will  do  that  best,  which  is  most 
characteristic  of  him.  And  if  we  are  searching  for  the  char- 
acteristic we  must  ask :  not,  what  is  most  sympathetic  to  our- 
selves, what  agrees  most  nearly  with  our  views,  but  in  what 
has  the  man,  the  artist,  the  poet,  most  fully,  most  effectually, 
most  powerfully  expressed  himself.  By  that  he  shall  be 
judged.  Applying  this  test  to  Browning  I  think  we  are  jus- 
tified in  claiming  this  characteristic  and  effectual  quality  for 
the  body  of  poetic  work  he  produced  between  1846  and  1869, 

^Only,  at  heart's  utmost  Joy  and  triumph,  terror 

Sudden  turns  the  .blood  to  ice:  a  chill  wind  dlsencharms 
All  the  late  enchantment!    What  if  all  be  error — 
If  the  halo  irised  round  my  head.  were.  Love,  thine  arms? 

(1883) 

Epilogue  to  Ferishtah's  Fancies.    Cambridge  Edition,  p.  947. 
The  quotations  In  this  article  and  the  page-numbers  are  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Edition  of  Browning's  complete  works. 
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and  we  shall  not  go  astray  in  basing  our  study  chiefly  on  the 
poems  of  this  period.* 

But  even  with  this  limitation  imposed,  we  are  confronted 
in  our  attempt  to  discover  Browning's  theology  with  a  diffi- 
culty inherent  in  his  dramatic  method.      Not  only  in  his 
dramas  proper,  but  in  the  great  mass  of  his  poems  Browning 
prefers  the  study  and  revelation  of  objective  character  to  the 
revelation  of  himself  and  his  own  thought  and  feeling.     In  his 
earlier  work  the  dramatic  element  clearly  preponderates.    It 
is  curious  to  note  how  his  acquaintance  with  Elizabeth  Barrett 
made  him  regard  this  as  a  limitation  of  his  genius.    "You  do 
what  I  always  wanted,  hoped  to  do,  and  only  seem  now  likely 
to  do  for  the  first  time.     You  speak  out,  you, — I  only  make 
men  and  women  speak — ^give  you  truth  broken  into  prismatic 
hues,  and  fear  the  pure  white  light,  even  if  it  is  in  me,  but  I  am 
going  to  try."    And  again:  "What  I  have  printed  gives  no 
knowledge  of  me — it  evidences  abilities  of  various  kinds,  if 
you  will, — and  a  dramatic  sympathy  with  certain  modifica- 
tions of  passion,  that  I  think.     But  I  have  never  begun  even 
what  I  hope  I  was  bom  to  begin  and  end — *R.  B.  a  poem.' "  It 
was  not  easy  for  Browning  to  speak  out  directly,  and  undra- 
matically.      "I  always  shiver  involuntarily  when  I  look — ^no, 
glance — at  this  First  Poem  of  mine  to  be.     'N(mf,  I  call  it 
what  upon  my  soul, — for  a  solemn  matter  it  is, — what  is  to  be 
done  now,  believed  now,  so  far  as  it  has  been  revealed  to  me — 
solemn  words  truly,  and  to  find  myself  writing  them  to  any  one 
else!"t    Certain  it  is  that  under  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing the  personal  element  becomes  much  more  pronounced 
in  his  poetry,  and  in  "Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Mom"  we 


*The  poems  on  which  this  study  is  chiefly  based  are  the  following: 
"Saul/'  First  nine  sections  printed  1845  In  Bells  and  Pomegranates;  ten 
sections,  and  those  the  most  important,  were  added  at  Mrs.  Browning's 
suggestion  that  the  poem  was  incomplete.  Thus  enlarged  "Saul**  was  pub- 
lished to  1855.  "Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day."  18o0;  "Cleon,"  1855; 
"Karshish."  1865;  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology.  1855;  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  "A 
Death  in  the  Desert,"  "Proeplce,"  "Apparent  Failure,"  Epilogue  to  Dram- 
atis Personse,  1864;  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  especially  the  book  of  "The 
Pope,"  1868-69.  And  for  the  "underlying  consistency"  the  Asolando  Poems 
(1889)  should  be  compared,  especially  the  Reverie  and  the  Epilogue,  to  see 
bow  "age  approves  of  youth,  and  deaith  completes  the  same." 

t  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett,  1845-46;  Vol.  I,  pp. 
6.  17,  27. 
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see  the  poetic  outcome  of  his  determination  to  say  "what  is 
to  be  done  now,  and  believed  now,  so  far  as  it  has  been  revealed 
to  me."  In  later  life  he  became  reconciled  to  the  dramatic 
bent  of  his  genius,  which  his  admiration  for  Mrs.  Browning^s 
subjective  poetry  led  him  for  a  time  to  depreciate,  and  instead 
of  trying  to  overcome  a  certain  aversion  to  direct  self-revela- 
tion he  insists  that  the  indirect  dramatic  way,  by  which  a 
**truth  is  told  obliquely"  is  his  way.  The  following  lines  from 
the  poem  "At  the  Mermaid"  (1876)  clearly  indicate  his  later 
attitude : 

"  Which  of  you  did  I  enable 

Once  to  slip  Inside  my  breast. 
There  to  catalog:ue  and  label 

What  I  like  least,  what  lore  best 
Hope  and  fear,  belieye  and  doubt  of 

Seek  and  shun,  respect — deride? 
Who  has  right  to  make  a  rout  of 

Rarities  he  found  inside?" 

But  even  in  the  period  which  we  have  especially  chosen 
for  study  and  in  which  the  personal  element  is  more  prominent 
than  in  any  other,  Browning  could  not  and  did  not  disown  his 
dramatic  method,  and  we  must  therefore  be  on  our  guard 
against  quoting  as  Browning's,  convictions  which  have  great 
dramatic  fitness  where  they  stand,  but  which  are  not  necessarily 
the  poet's  own.*  Remembering,  however,  that  Browning  did 
write  a  number  of  poems  such  as  "Christmas  Eve  and  Easter 
Mom,"  where  in  spite  of  himself  he  directly  reveals  his  owe 
thought,  it  is  possible  by  comparison  with  the  utterances  of  his 
personal  poems,  to  discover  even  among  the  dramatic  studies, 
poems  in  which  the  objective  character  is  only  a  mouth-piece 
for  Browning  himself  (e.  g.  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra),  and  others  in 
which  the  dramatic  situation  and  the  environment  are  strictly 
objective,  but  where  the  moving  intellect  is  evidently  Brown- 

*Thus  Frot,  Parrott  shows  that  the  occasionally  quoted  passage. 

**  I  never  realised  God's  birth  belore 
How  he  grew  likest  God  in  being  bom.*' 
from  the  Ring  and  the  Book,  "is  most  natural  in  the  mouth  of  the  deeply 
religious  Pompilia,  but  in  no  way  tesUfles   to  the   poet's   personal   belief." 
And  again  that  the  oft-quoted  passage 

The  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ 

Accepted  by  thy  reason  solves  for  thee 

All  quesUons  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it." 
frcMn  "A  Death  in  the  Desert"  is  spoken  by  St.  John  and  ought  not  by  It- 
self and  without  further  comparison  to  be  quoted  as  an  expression  of  the 
poet's  own  belief. 
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ingf's  own,  kept,  however,  in  strict  subjection  to  the  imagined 
external  environment.  "Cleon"  and  "Karshish"  aresrtiking 
examples  of  this  type.  They  do  not  represent  Browning's  own 
attitude  toward  Christianity,  but  rather  his  attitude  as  it  would 
have  been  had  he  been  a  Greek  philosopher  or  an  Arab  phy- 
sician contemporary  with  Christ.  In  "A  Death  in  the  Desert" 
the  speculative  interest  predominates  over  the  dramatic  and 
there  are  many  passages  which  we  may  safely  take  as  represent- 
ing directly  Browning's  own  convictions.  "Saul,"  on  the  other 
hand,  which  in  many  respects  is  the  most  perfect  of  Brown- 
ing's poems  is  at  the  same  time  dramatic  and  per* 
sonal,  especially  the  latter  sections.  Every  word  is 
true  to  the  character  of  David  and  dramatically  fit, 
and  yet  David's  soul  is  Browning's  own  and  nowhere  else 
do  we  get  such  a  complete  and  eloquent  revelation  of  the  in- 
most springs  of  his  heart.  But  even  in  poems  where  Brown- 
ing^s  interest  is  evidently  purely  objective,  as  in  Bishop  Blou- 
gram's  Apology  there  occur  passages  representing  certain 
moods  of  the  character  studied,  that  are  unmistakably  Brown- 
mg's  own. 

This  whole  question  of  the  dramatic  and  non-dramatic 
elements  in  Browning  and  the  extent  to  which  the  dramatic 
poems  may  be  made  the  basis  for  a  study  of  Browning's  own 
beliefs  has  been  treated  in  a  thorough  and  scholarly  fashion  by 
Prof.  Thomas  Parrott,  of  Princeton,  in  his  "Examination  of 
the  Non-Dramatic  Poems  in  Robert  Browning's  First  and 
Second  Periods,"  where  he  has  shown  the  folly  of  indiscrim- 
inate quotation,  and  the  lengths  to  which  it  may  lead  and  has 

led  some  Browning  students.  Prof.  Parrott  maintains  that  in 
any  examination  of  Browning's  religious  beliefs  we  have  a 

right  to  quote  only  poems  or  passages  clearly  personal  and 

non-dramatic,  or  "poems  or  passages  which,  though  dramatic 

in  form,  are  personal  in  content ;  where  the  imaginary  person 

serves  as  a  mere  mouthpiece  for  the  poet  himself."* 


*Of  the  poems  mentioned  above  as  the  basis  for  this  study.  Prof.  Par- 
rott quotes  "Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,"  "Prospice/*  "Apparent  Fail- 
ure" and  "Epilogue  to  Dramatis  PersonsB"  (third  speaker),  as  poems  in 
which  the  poet  speaks  in  propria  persona.  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra"  and  portions 
of  "The  Pope"  in  "The  Ring  and  the  Book"  as  poems  in  wlilch  the  poet  uses 
a  dramatic  figure  aa  a  mouth-piece.    To  this  latter  class  I  should  be  inclined 
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But  in  the  end,  the  only  sure  way  of  coming  close  to  a 
great  poet  and  understanding  him  is  by  that  "spirit-sense" 
which  Browning  himself  mentions  as  the  only  key  that  will 
admit  to  his  soul.  This  rather  than  any  external  formula  of 
criticism  or  rule  of  "optics"  must  be  the  guide  for  those  who 
desire  to  penetrate  deeper  and  "dive  into  his  soul's  profound." 

*'  And  whoBO  desires  to  penetrate 
Deeper,  must  dire  by  the  spirit-sense. 
No  optics  like  yours  at  any  rate."* 

Another  difficulty  that  meets  us  in  our  attempt  to  define 
Browning's  theological  position  is  his  marvellous  nimbleness 
of  mind,  his  aversion  to  intellectual  repose  and  the  lightning- 
like rapidity  with  which  he  changes  not  his  view  but  his  point 
of  view.  He  no  sooner  has  stated  a  position  or  uttered  a  be- 
lief than  he  subjects  it  to  the  test  of  his  dialectic  faculty.  His 
faith  is  militant. 

**  And  so  I  live,  you  see. 
Go  through  the  world,  try,  prove,  reject. 
Prefer,  stiU  struggling,  to  effect 
My  warfare.** t 

His  own  soul  becomes  a  stage  on  which  Imag^ation  and 
Reason  and  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  are  actors.  The 
scene  is  one  of  incessant  activity.  We  know  there  is  a  fixed 
centre,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  keep  it  in  sight  (Easter 
Mom).  His  mind  is  always  marshalling  argument  and  coun- 
ter argument.  We  see  objection  facing  conviction  and  con- 
viction out-facing  objection.  This  is  not  intimating  that  he 
had  no  fixed  position.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  great  funda- 
mental questions  of  belief  he  took  his  position  early  and  held 
it  all  through  his  life.  Thus  he  wrQte  in  his  earliest  poem 
"Pauline":  "I  believe  in  God  and  Truth  and  Love." 
God,   God's   Love,  the  reality  of    the  soul's  life  here   and 


to  add  David  in  the  poem  ''Saul."  (Sections  10-19.)  The  other  poems  in 
our  list.  Prof.  Parrott  by  implication  considers  purely  dramatic,  although  he 
allows  that  by  a  o<Mnpari8on  of  the  dramatic  poems  with  the  standard  ob- 
tained from  the  first  two  classes,  "we  may  discover  in  them  (i.  e.  the  dra- 
matic poems)  such  similar  trains  of  thought,  as  will  show  truth  and  reveal 
to  us  the  meaning  that  lies  'beside  the  facts.*  "  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I 
have  included  "Cleon,**  "Karshlsh,"  etc.,  in  the  list  of  poems  that  Illus- 
trate Browning's  Christian  Theology. 

•*'  House."  p.  809.  f  "  Easter  Mom."  p.  886. 
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hereafter,  these  were  the  great  heights  upon  which  he  en- 
trenched himself.  But  he  did  not  remain  behind  his  trenches. 
He  was  continually  skirmishing,  making  sallies  into  the  ene- 
my's territory,  feinting  retreat  only  to  turn  suddenly  and  rout 
his  pursuer.  And  when  he  finds  no  worthy  opponent  without, 
he  tries  his  position  by  conducting  an  attack  upon  it  himself. 
From  the  Citadel  of  Faith  he  makes  a  sortie  into  the  do- 
main of  the  Critical  Intellect;  there  are  flank  movements, 
fierce  rushes  upon  stragetic  positions,  all  the  manoeuvres  of  a 
skilled  tactician.  The  uninitiated  are  bewildered  by  their  intri- 
cacy and  rapidity  of  execution,  and  sometimes  indeed  it  is  hard 
to  tell  which  side  has  the  advantage  and  we  look  with  anxiety 
up  to  the  citadel,  but  lo  the  flags  are  flying  from  the  battle- 
ments and  the  gates  have  never  been  threatened.  This  alert- 
ness and  restlessness  of  his  intellectual  temper,  added  to  his 
dramatic  method,  complicates  the  task  of  defining  Browning^s 
theological  position. 

Although  it  has  become  a  commonplace  of  Browning 
criticism,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  fact  that 
Browning's  interest  is  in  the  inward  life  of  his  characters.  The 
**incidents  in  the  development  of  a  soul"  are  the  only  ones  that 
have  real  significance  for  him.  Browning  asks :  Not,  how  is  the 
man  modified  by  the  impact  of  the  outer  world,  but  what  is  his 
impact  upon  the  outer  world,  growing  out  of  his  relation  to  the 
unseen  world,  the  world  of  duty,  of  faith,  of  love,  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  If  there  is  one  central  conviction  that  runs  through  the 
whole  of  Browning's  poetry  from  beginning  to  end,  in  his  dra- 
matic, in  his  dialectic,  in  his  narrative,  in  his  lyric  verse,  it  is 
the  conviction  that  the  questions  of  greatest  and  most  vital 
moment  in  this  life  are  the  great  questions  of  God,  of  Christ,  of 
Personal  Responsibility,  of  Personal  Immortality;  and  the 
further  conviction  that  these  questions  not  only  can  be  an- 
swered but  must  be  answered  by  the  individual  soul ;  that  the 
individual  soul  is  unavoidably  confronted  with  them  at  some 
time  in  its  passage  through  life  and  cannot  "by  any  by-paths 
or  indirect  crooked  ways"  evade  them — ^no  more  than 
Balaam  could  evade  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  There 
is    therefore    in    the    whole    drift    of    his    work    an    in- 
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tense  and  living  protest  ag^nst  religious  indifferent- 
ism  and  agnosticism  of  every  type.  But  it  is  characteris- 
tic of  Browning  that  he  much  more  frequently  deals  with  sub- 
jective appropriation  (or  non-appropriation)  of  religious  truth 
than  with  the  objective  basis  of  that  truth  itself.  Though  faith 
is  his  principal  theme  it  is  rather  fides  qua  creditur  than  Mes 
quae  creditur*  When  we  consider  this  in  connection  with  his 
dramatic  propensity  and  his  genius  in  the  revelation  of  objec- 
tive character,  we  find  that  it  explains  the  central  motive  of  a 
whole  group  of  his  poems.  In  Qeon,  Karshish,  A  Death  in 
the  Desert,  and  Saul,  different  aspects  of  Christianity  form  the 
main  theme  of  the  poems,  but  it  is  not  so  much  the  facts  of 
Christianity  in  themselves  as  their  action  upon  his  characters 
that  the  poet  portrays.  Thus  in  Cleon  we  see  a  self-reliant 
liigh-minded  Greek  struggling  toward  the  truth  and  just  miss- 
ing it  because  of  his  contempt  for  the  lowliness  of  the  messen- 
gers that  might  have  revealed  it  to  him.  Let  me  put  my 
meaning  into  a  picture :  A  stately  homeward-bounder  is  feel- 
ing her  way  toward  the  harbor  entrance  in  the  night  and  tfie 
storm,  unaided  save  by  lead  line  and  log.  Hardly  a  cable's 
length  to  windward,  but  hid  in  the  darkness,  a  low-decked 
pilot  boat  is  steering  straight  for  the  harbor  lig^t,  from  whose 
rays  a  jut  of  rock  cuts  off  the  stately  merchantman.  Side  by 
side  these  sail,  unseen  of  each  other,  yet  drawing  ever  closer 
till  a  sudden  lift  of  the  sea  brings  the  pilot's  sails  against  the 
sky.  The  lookout's  warning  cry  is  heard.  The  captain  on 
the  bridge  for  a  moment  peers  into  the  darkness,  then  turns 
to  his  ship  again.  'Twas  only  a  helpless  fishing  smack,  he 
says.  Her  course  no  sane  seaman  would  follow.  And  as  the 
pilot  rounded  the  headland  into  the  harbor,  the  stately 
homeward-bounder  drove  straight  upon  the  rocks  and  was 
lost.  That  is  Cleon.  Almost  he  touched  Christ  yet  failed  to 
see  him. 

In    Karshish    we    have    the    story    of    Lazarus,    the 
strange  fact  of  his  resurrection,  not  told  for  its  own  sake,  how- 


^Compare  the  disUncUon  that  Frank  makes  In  hU  system  of  theology 
between  assurance  ("Christliche  Gewlsshelt")  and  Truth  (ChrisUlche  Whai^ 
beit'O 
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ever,  but  to  study  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  an  Arab  physician. 
In  Saul, — but  Saul,  as  I  stated  above,  is  less  mere 
study  and  more  personal  outpouring  than  any  other  poem  of 
its  form — ^yet  even  in  Saul  there  is  the  effect  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Christ  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  David  as  fore- 
feen  by  him  in  prophetic  vision.  And  so  one  might  go  on 
taking  up  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology,  A  Death  in  the  Des- 
ert, and  all  the  dramatic  Monologues  that  deal  with  religious 
questions  and  show  how  Browning  is  always  asking  his  char- 
acters: What  think  ye  of  Christ?  But  all  of  this  takes  us  no 
further  than  the  vestibule  of  Browning's  own  temple  of  faith. 
It  shows  us  that  he  had  learned  from  Carlyle  that  a  man's 
religion  is  the  most  important  fact  about  him,  and  had  ap- 
plied this  conviction  in  a  new  and  hitherto  untried  manner  in 
his  dramatic  impersonations.  But  we  want  to  hear  from  the 
poet  himself ;  we  desire  to  know  what  his  own  answer  was  to 
questions  which  he  put  to  so  many  of  his  characters.  Before 
answering  this  question  directly  it  will  be  well  to  give  our  at- 
;ention  to  some  general  considerations  that  will  clear  the  way. 
Browning's  theology,  as  indeed  his  whole  philosophy  of 
life  is  profoundly  influenced  by  his  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  personality.  He  is  above  all  else  the  poet  of  person- 
ality, of  intense,  positive,  concentrated  and  indisoluble  per- 
sonality. This  is  shown  clearly  in  his  attitude  toward  Nature. 
He  is  too  personal  and  human  to  be  satisfied  with  lonely  Na- 
ture as  Wordsworth  was.  With  him  Nature  is  the  setting  for 
human  action,  or  significant  by  association  with  human  feeling. 
Browning,  with  all  his  intense  self-consciousness,  never  feels 
the  desire  to  get  away  from  himself  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
modem  literature  (Carlyle),  never  treats  Nature  as  a  refuge 
from  himself  and  an  anodyne  for  the  pains  of  a  self-question- 
ing spirit  (Matthew  Arnold).  He  is  naive;  continually  dis- 
covering some  fresh,  undreamt  of  resources  in  himself.  Hence 
his  sympathy  with  the  Renaissance.  Hence  also  his  delight 
in  his  own  power,  his  power  of  observation,  of  expression,  of 
sympathy,  of  love,  of  sympathy  that  is^ot  self-effacement,  of 
love  that  is  not  loss  of  identity  as  in  Shelley.  Hence  also  the 
absence  of  the  meditative  vein  that  makes  Wordsworth  ab- 
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sorb  Nature  into  himself,  until  his  heart  holds,  as  in  a  calm, 
placid  pool,  a  spiritual  and  spiritualized  reflection  of  her  outer 
self.  Browning  puts  human  personal  love  above  the 
lonely  rapture  of  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelly,  Arnold 
and  their  kin.  (  Cf.  "Never  the  time  and  the 
place").  He  never  experiences  a  loss  of  the  sense  of 
personality,  an  ecstasy  of  union  with  Nature  or  the  Universe. 
This  is  the  Oriental  mood,  but  in  Wordsworth  and  Emerson 
English  literature  has  experienced  it.  The  mystic  mood 
where  the  bounds  of  Self  are  lost,  as  in  a  trance,  which  Ten- 
nyson tells  us  he  was  subject  to,  and  of  which  there  is  record 
in  his  poems  (In  Memoriam,  Idyls  of  the  King:  Arthur), 
was  alien  to  Browning's  healthy  consciousness.  Instead  of 
a  tendency  toward  a  dispersion  of  the  rays  of  Individuality 
under  the  stress  of  enthusiasm  or  imaginative  excitement,  we 
find  in  him  a  tendency  toward  intenser  concentration.  Not 
the  loss  of  personality  in  ecstatic  vision,  but  the  concentration 
of  personality  in  moments  of  high  and  noble  passion  is  there- 
fore what  Browning  values  in  a  life.  Philosophically  consid- 
ered we  may  say  that  Browning  in  his  view  of  personality  is  a 
follower  of  Leibnitz*  and  not  of  Spinoza.  Individuals  are  to 
him  not  modes  of  the  One  Substance,  appearing  and  disappear- 
ing like  ripples  on  the  Ocean's  surface.  They  are  monads 
with  definite  inviolable  boundaries,  that  may  mirror  the  great 
world  in  their  soul-spheres,  but  never  dissolve  and  lose  them- 
selves, as  bubbles  that  burst  and  fade  like  a  mist,  to  recon- 
dense  and  reappear.  These  individual  souls,  bounded  by 
each  other  and  the  world,  impinge  on  each  other  and  the 
world,  the  world  of  Sense  and  the  world  of  Spirit,  by  means  of 
which  they  shape  themselves  in  various  ways  and  build  up  for 
themselves  their  various  characters,  but  they  never  merge 
with  Nature  and  God  (mystical  pantheism).  With  this  strong 
sense  of  personality  was  allied  an  absorbing  interest  in  his  own 
concrete  personality  and  the  concrete  personality  of  other  hu- 
man beings,  and  a  marvellous  power  of  personal  analysis. 

^The  points  of  contact  between  Browning's  Philosophj  of  Life  and  the 
aystem  of  Leibnita  are  numerous,  and  would  afford  material  for  an  interest- 
ing study:  e.  g.  personality,  freedom  of  the  will,  cosmic  optimism,  pre-es- 
tablished harmony,  monadology. 
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Browning  does  not  inquire  into  that  which  all  men  have  in 
common,  into  universals  of  truth,  feeling,  or  fact,  but  into  the 
particular  way  in  which  universal  truths,  common  human 
feelings,  admitted  and  acknowledged  facts,  are  reflected  in  dif- 
ferent individual  souls,  because  it  is  just  in  this  difference  of 
reflection  that  the  essence  of  personality  lies  which  Browning 
is  always  probing  for.  And  here  we  find  ourselves  approach- 
ing his  psychological  dramatic  bent  from  another  side.  Thus 
in  Christmas  Eve  he  shows  us  how  the  universal  truths,  the 
common  emotional  content,  the  admitted  and  acknowledged 
facts  of  Christianity  are  reflected  first  in  the  minds  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Methodist  Chapel,  then  in  the  minds  of  the 
worshippers  at  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome,  then  in  the  mind  of  the 
German  Professor  (acknowledged  fact  dissolving  into  thin  mist 
of  speculation  in  his  brain,  to  be  sure),  and  last  of  all  in  his  own 
mind.  Thus  again  his  longest  poem,  the  Ring  and  the  Book, 
is  a  study  of  different  characters  and  personalities,  tested  by 
their  relation  to  the  same  facts, — facts  acknowledged  and  ad- 
mitted by  all;  accordingly  we  have  first  the  murder  story 
briefly  related  as  fact  by  way  of  introduction  and  basis  for 
the  test.  Then  we  have  its  effect  on  Half  Rome,  then  on  the 
Other  Half  Rome,  then  upon  a  Tertium  Quid ;  then  we  have 
a  study  of  the  character  of  the  Count  in  its  relation  to  this  fact, 
then  of  Caponsacchi,  then  of  Pompilia,  then  a  study  of  the 
reflection  of  the  fact  from  legal  minds,  and  at  last  the  reflection 
of  the  fact  and  its  various  interpretations  in  the  mind  of  the 
Pope,  who  sums  up  all.  In  that  Book,  and  in  that  only,  we 
feel  the  Poet  is  more  intent  upon  giving  us  the  truth  itself  than 
upon  revealing  character  to  us.  But  in  all  the  others.  Brown- 
ing is  conducting  a  test  of  personality  and  character,  by  study- 
ing their  reactions  when  dipped  in  the  same  solution  of  fact, 
as  a  chemist  conducts  his  litmus  paper  test.  The  great 
central  fact  for  Browning  then,  his  terminus  a  quo,  the  fact 
with  which  he  begins  a  Descartes  began  with  his  Cogito 
Ergo  Sum,  is  the  fact  of  personality  and  we  shall  find  it  every- 
where giving  character  to  his  philosophy  of  life. 

We  said  above  that  the  contemplation  of  Nature  did  not 
satisfy  a  religious  want  in  Browning  as  it  did  in  Wordsworth. 
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The  impersonality  of  Nature  and  of  the  Spirit  of  Nature  Idt 
him  cold  and  untouched.  The  pantheistic  view  of  Nature, 
which  Wordsworth,  though  "a  plain  Christian  at  home,"  con- 
tinually adopts  in  his  poetry,  had  therefore  no  attraction  for 
Browning.  Though  in  his  earlier  poems,  especially  in  Pau- 
line and  Paracelsus,  he  shows  the  influence  of  Shelley  in  his 
Nature-descriptions  and  in  his  occasional  leaning  toward 
Shelley's  ideal  pantheism,  he  becomes  more  and  more  dis- 
satisfied with  Nature  in  and  for  herself,  and  even  shows  a  cer- 
tain impatience  with  the  Wordsworthian  Nature  cult.      He 

makes  the  Pope  say  "What  Fools  call  Nature  I  call  God."*  The 
Spirit  of  Nature  then  which  is  the  sacred  presence  behind  the 

outward  show  of  things,  which  in  its  living  made  the  Universe, 
"which  Wordsworth  conceived  of  as  Thought  and  Shelley  as 
Love  operating  into  Beauty,"t  reveals  itself  to  Browning  as  the 
Supreme  Personality,  God,  "from  whose  will  stream  the 
worlds,  life  and  nature,  his  dread  Sabaoth."  From  the  central 
hict  of  his  own  personality  he  arrives  at  the  fact  of  the  per- 
sonality of  God  : 

"  We  men.  In  our  decree  may  know 
There,  eimplj,  InstanUneously,  m  here 
After  long  Ume  and  amid  many  lies. 
Whatever  we  dare  think  we  know  indeed 
That  I  am  I,  as  He  is  He,  what  eiBeV't 

But  though  Browning  thus  interpreted  the  Spirit  of  Na- 
ture as  the  Personal  God,  yet  he  turned  early  for  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  His  Ways  to  the  world  of  Men,  to  find  Him  there, 
too,  and  there  more  fully  revealed  in  His  personal  attributes. 
He  knew  God  as  Power  in  Nature ;  but  only  by  his  study  of 
Man  did  he  get  to  know  God  as  Love. 

"  From  the  First  Power  was  t  knew 
Ldfe  has  made  clear  to  me 
That  strive  but  for  a  closer  view 
Lore  were  as  plain  to  see.**  ^ 

Nature  and  Life,  Creation  and  the  Heart  of  Man,  both 
reveal  God,  the  first  in  his  Power,  the  second  in  his  Love.  God 

though  in  the  above  passage  quoted  fr<Hn  the  Ring  and  the  Book  "Na- 
ture** means  the  Mother-instinct  of  Pixnpilia  to  save  her  child  rather  than 
"Nature"  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  it  above,  it  is  fair  to  quote  the 
passage  in  this  connection  to  show  Browning's  subsUtuUon  of  God  for  Na- 
ture, the  Personal  for  the  Impersonal. 

tStopford  Brooke:    BSssay  on  Shenejr. 

t-Tho  Pope:    Ring  and  the  Book.        {  Rererle  In  Aaolando. 
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as  Power  is  immanent  in  Nature,  but  personal  too.  God  as 
Love  is  immanent  in  human  hearts,  but  with  His  Personality 
transcending  theirs.  Before  we  go  on,  however,  to  study  this 
two-fold  manifestation  of  God  as  Browning  saw  it, — ^and  the 
study  of  this  will  lead  us  into  the  very  heart  of  Browning's 
theology, — it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  a  fundamental 
habit  of  Browning^s  mind  in  its  relation  to  religious  ques- 
tions. 

Browning,  who  goes  through  the  world  "trying,  proving, 
rejecting,"  never  proves  or  tries  to  prove  the  existence  of  God 
and  the  Soul.    They  are  to  him  primarily  intuitions : 

"  BarUi  changes  but  tiiy  sonl  and  God  stand  sure."    (Rabbi  Ben  Bzra) 

"  I  find  first  : 
Writ  down  for  very  A,  B.  C,  of  fact 
In  the  beginning  God  made  Heaven  and  Barlh."  (The  Ring  and  the  Book.) 

He  may  appear  to  be  constructing  an  argument  for 
the  existence  of  God  out  of  his  perception  of  God's 
power  in  Nature  and  his  consciousness  of  God's  Love 
in  his  Heart,  but  these  are  arguments  only  in  ap- 
pearance. In  Christmas  Eve,  for  instance.  Browning's 
analysis  of  his  intuition  results  in  something  very  much  like 
the  ontological  argument.  Thus :  "From  the  evidence  of 
Power  in  the  Universe  and  my  partial  possession  of  power  I 
arrive  at  the  conception  of  the  author  of  power  infinite,  i.  e. 
God  under  his  attribute  of  omnipotence;  similarily  from  the 
love  in  me  and  my  intuition  of  it  as  something  higher  and 
more  divine  than  the  power  ('for  the  living  worm  within  its 
clod  were  diviner  than  a  loveless  God')  I  arrive  at  the  con- 
ception of  God  as  love."  But  it  is  in  no  true  sense  an  argu- 
ment for  the  existence  of  God,  and  hence  is  not  subject  to  the 
Kantian  annihilation  of  the  ontological  argument.  The  intu- 
ition comes  first  and  is  a  fact  and  accepted  and  stated  as  such. 
But  Browning  were  not  Browning  if  he  stopped  there.  He 
says,  to  be  sure,  **I  know,"  but  adds  immediately  the  question : 
"How do  I  know?"  There  is  a  subtle  implication  of  the  practical 
sense  of  the  language  in  this  common  English  phrase.  We 
never  ask,  nor  does  Browning,  "Why  do  you  know?"  but 
How  do  you  know?"  If  I  ask  myself  "Why  do  I  know?" 
the  very  question  presupposes  the  absence  from  my  conscious- 
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ness  of  an  adequate  cause  for  my  knowledge,  and  in  the  event 
of  my  failure  to  discover  an  adequate  cause  the  knowledge  it- 
self is  discredited.  But  when  I  ask :  "Hovi/'  the  ultimate  fact 
of  knowledge  is  treated  as  an  intuition  and  therefore  unprov- 
able, and  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this :  What  are  the 
factors  that  enter  into  this  intuition,  and  how  does  this  intuition 
become  a  part  of  myself,  allowing  always  by  implication,  that 
even  if  the  answer  is  not  perfect,  even  if  I  cannot  answer  fully 
"how,"  yet  /  know.  In  other  words — ^and  this  is  the  character- 
istic thing  about  Browning — ^the  question  "how"  when  ap- 
plied to  knowledge,  whether  of  material  or  spiritual  fact,  is 
purely  psychological,  whereas  "why"  is  metaphysical.  Let 
me  illustrate:  I  see  a  tree  before  my  house  and  say:  "I  know 
a  tree  is  there."  Now  the  ultimate  basis  even  of  my  knowledge 
of  this  material  fact  is  an  intuition  of  sense,  analagous,  as  I  be< 
lieve,  to  the  spiritual  intuition  of  which  we  were  speaking 
above.  If  I  ask :  '*Why  do  I  have  that  knowledge?"  the  ques- 
tion is  a  metaphysical  one  and  opens  the  whole  problem  of  the 
ultimate  cause  of  our  consciousness  of  the  world  outside  of  us, 
and  whether  the  answer  be  materialistic  or  idealistic  it  will  be 
purely  metaphysical.  But  if  I  ask  "How  do  I  know  that  a  tree 
is  there ;  how  do  I  get  that  knowledge  inside  of  me  while  the 
tree  still  remains  outside  ?"  the  question  becomes  a  psycholog- 
ical one,  and  no  matter  what  the  answer  is,  and  even  though 
there  be  no  answer  at  all,  the  convicticm  that  the  tree  is  there 
remains  firmly  rooted  and  is  not  touched  by  thai  question.  It 
simply  asks :  What  elements  enter  into  this  knowledge,  and 
in  so  far  as  its  ultimate  basis  is  an  intuition  of  sense,  what  are 
the  physiological  factors  that  enter  into  it  and  how  are  they 
composed  into  the  object  of  knowledge  in  my  mind?  And 
these  are  questions  toward  the  solution  of  which  modem  psy- 
chology can  make,  and  already  has  made,  important  strides. 
The  point  to  be  noted  in  our  discussion  of  Browning's  philo- 
sophic basis  for  his  theology  is  just  this :  For  him  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  the  Soul  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  knowledge,  and 
his  scrutiny  is  never  into  the  fact  even  as  a  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, but  simply  into  its  genesis  so  far  as  that  may  be  traced. 
In  saying  this  I  am,  of  course,  admitting  a  certain  metaphysi- 
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cal  limitation  in  our  poet,  but  it  is  a  limitation  which  has  been 
characteristic  of  much  of  the  scientific,  philosophic  and  theo- 
logical thought  of  our  day,  and  curiously  enough,  has  been 
associated  with  great  productivity  (witness  Browning  him- 
self), and  it  is  moreover  a  limitation  in  which  Browning,  who 
in  so  much  else  runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  is  in  full 
harmony  with  that  spirit.  It  is  evident  that  a  mind  so  consti- 
tuted and  pursuing  such  inquiries,  to  be  poetically  or  other- 
wise productive  must  plant  itself  ultimately  on  some  sort  of 
living  faith  — living,  because  not  a  provisional  and  theoretical, 
but  a.  practical  and  unconditional  acceptance  of  its  ultimate 
intuitions  as  facts. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  follow  Browning  into  the  heart 
of  his  theology.  The  poet  sees  the  power  of  God  manifested 
in  the  universe  and  knows  it  by  analogy  with  his  own.  Man 
has  power,  but  finite,  limited.     God's  power  is  infinite ;  and  so 

with  all  the  attributes  of  Personality:  Will,  Reason,  Knowl- 
edge. 

Have  I  knowledge,  confounded  it  shriyels  at  Wisdom  laid  bare. 

Have  I  forethought?    How  purblind  and  blank  to  the  Infinite  Care. 

Do  I  task  any  faculty  highest,  to  image  Success? 

I  but  open  my  eyes,  and  perfection,  no  more  and  no  less 

In  the  kind  I  imagined,  full-fronts  me,  and  God  is  seen,  God 

In  the  star,  in  the  stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul  and  the  clod.* 

But  there  is  one  power  of  the  Soul,  the  highest  and  best, 
the  power  of  Love,  which  I  possess  but  which  I  do  not  and 
cannot  see  so  clearly  evidenced  in  Nature  and  Life.  Power 
Infinite  there  is.     Foresight,  Knowledge ;  but  Love? 

We  shall  misunderstand  the  essence  of  Browning's  teach- 
ing concerning  God's  Love  if  we  are  superficial  here  and  fail 
to  admit  the  difficulty  which  he  clearly  saw  and  felt.  Nature, 
which  whoso  deeply  sees,  sees  wisdom,  power,  thought, 
does  not  reveal  so  easily  and  simply  if  indeed  she  reveal  at 
all  that  Love  is  too.  More  keenly  than  Browning,  Tennyson 
ftlt  the  difficulty, 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed 

And  love  creation's  final  law 

Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,  shrieked  against  his  creed.'f 


^Saul.  p.  183.         t  In  Memoriam. 
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But  Browning  felt  it  too.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  fortify 
his  conviction  of  the  Infinite  Love  of  God  by  the  same  steps 
by  which  he  had  fortified  his  conviction  of  the  Infinite  Power. 
And  yet  he  never,  like  Tennyson,  for  a  moment  felt  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  cross  his  soul.  He  simply  treats  the  difficulty  as 
an  incentive  to  a  more  strenuous  search. 


Prom  the  flrst  Power  wa»— I  knew. 
Life  haa  made  clear  to  me. 
That  strive  but  for  cloeer  view. 
Lore  were  as  plain  to  see.* 

But  that  view  requires  a  striving  to  attain,  while  from  the 
first  no  man  with  any  spiritual  vision  at  all  can  escape.  To 
obtain  this  closer  view,  to  show  forth  the  ground  of 
his  conviction  that  God  is  Love,  Browning  set  himself 
with  all  the  mighty  resources  of  his  genius.  You  remember 
Hawthorne's  beautiful  legend  of  the  Great  Carbuncle.  How 
Matthew  and  Hannah  in  their  quest  for  this  priceless  gem 
are  lost  among  the  Crystal  Hills,  when  suddenly  a  strange 
gleam  shines  right  through  the  mist  in  which  they  are  wrapped 
and  throws  their  shadows  backward.  Just  as  they  were  be- 
ginning to  falter,  just  as  their  quest  was  beginning  to  seem 
aimless,  there  was  the  glorious  flash  of  the  gem  itself  from  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  clifl.  So  it  is  with  Browning  in  his 
quest.  If  it  were  all  quest,  all  climbing  and  striving,  we,  if 
not  he,  should  sometimes  tire  and  look  doubtfully  at  our 
guide.  But  lo,  just  as  we  are  beginning  to  ask  in  bewilder- 
ment what  will  be  the  outcome  of  all  this  arguing,  there  comes 
the  flash  of  insight,  we  see  the  Truth  itself  shining  high  above 
through  the  mists  of  our  Doubt  (he,  the  guide,  knows  the  way 
in  the  thickest  fog),  and  we  know  our  quest  shall  be  re- 
warded. See  how  the  radiance  breaks  upon  David  at  the 
magnificent  close  of  the  poem  that  should  bear  his  name.  See 
how  it  breaks  upon  the  poet  himself  in  "Christmas  Eve." 

But  back  to  our  quest!  How  does  Browning  meet  the 
difficulty ;  what  is  his  approach,  on  the  side  of  Reason,  to  his 
faith  that  God  is  Love?  The  poems  "Saul"  and  "Christmas  Eve" 
again  afford  the  clearest  answer,  though  that  answer  is  to  be 

^Rererle  In  Aaolando. 
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found  everywhere  in  his  work.  And  note  first  that  though 
the  approach  is  made  through  Reason,  it  is  not  through 
Reason  contemplating  Nature,  but  Reason  contemplating  the 
Heart  of  man.  To  see  this  higher  truth  the  eye  must  be  bent 
inward.  There  it  sees  as  the  highest,  and  best,  and  divinest 
gift,  the  gift  of  Love.  Shall  this  gift  alone  be  without  a  giver? 
Shall  God  who  in  Power,  Foresight,  Wisdom  infinitely  tran- 
scends his  creature,  be  beaten  at  this  point  by  the  creature? 

What,  my  soul,  see  thus  far  and  no  farther?  when  doors  great  and  small, 

Nine  and  ninety  flew  ope  at  our  touch,  should  the  hundredth  appall? 

In  the  least  things  have  faith,  yet  distrust  in  the  greatest  of  all? 

Do  I  find  loye  so  full  in  my  nature,  God's  ultimate  gift. 

That  I  doubt  his  own  love  can  compete  with  it?    Here,  the  parts  shift. 

Here,  the  creature  surpass  the  Creator,  the  end,  what  hegan?^ 

The  poet  looking  into  his  own  heart  and  experience  saw 
that  its  crown  was  love.  Can  God,  the  perfect,  the  infinite  in 
all  else,  lack  this  topmost  ineflfablest,  uttermost  crown? 

To  this  central  thought  Browning  brings  a  wealth  of 
tributary  ideas  and  illutrations  which  swell  its  volume,  broaden 
its  sweep,  increase  its  power  to  carry  and  convince.  There  is 
room  to  point  out  only  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of  these.  In 
"Christmas  Eve"  there  is  a  subtle  distinction  implied  between 
the  conception  of  Infinite  Power  and  Infinite  Love,  which 
Browning  makes  serviceable  to  his  main  contention.  Brown- 
ing's conception  of  Infinite  Power  is  what  the  metaphysicians 
would  call  quantitative,  while  his  conception  of  Infinite  Love  is 
qualitative.  Man  sees,  says  Browning,  in  God's  power  made 
evident 

"  Only  excess  by  a  million  fold 
O'er  the  power  Qod  gave  man  in  the  mould. 
For,  note:    Man's  hand,  first  formed  to  carry 
A  few  pounds  weight,  when  taught  to  marry 
Its  strength  with  an  engine's,  lifts  a  mountain. 
Advancing  In  power  by  one  degree; 
And  why  count  steps  thro'  eternity? 
But  love  is  the  ever-springing  fountain: 
Man  may  enlarge  or  narrow  his  bed 
For  the  water's  play,  but  the  water-head 
How  can  he  mulUply  or  reduce  it? 
As  easy  create  it  as  cause  It  to  cease 
He  may  profit  by  it,  or  abuse  It, 
But  'tis  not  a  thing  to  bear  increase 
As  power  does:  be  love  less  or  more 
In  the  heart  of  man.  he  keeps  it  shut 
Or  opes  it  wide,  as  he  pleases,  but 
Love's  sum  remains  what  it  was  before."  f 

^Saul.     t  Christmas  Bve. 
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The  conception  of  Power  is  necessarily  quantitative.  Its 
essence  lies  in  the  how  much.  And  infinite  Power  is  reached 
by  increasing  finite  Power  and  making  it  ever  and  endlessly 
more.  But  the  essence  of  Love  is  not  in  the  how  much.  As 
all  the  attributes  of  water  are  present  in  its  minutest  particle, 
and  as  a  drop  of  dew  contains  the  virtues  of  Lake  Superior, 
so  in  every  true  human  love  there  is  the  very  quality  of  Infi- 
nite Love.  It  follows  from  this  that  man  can  get  nearer  to 
God  on  the  Love-side  than  on  the  Power-side,  He  can  know 
God  only  potentially  on  the  Power-side,  but  he  may  know  him 
actually  and  essentially  on  the  Love-side.  In  all  this  we  are 
verging  close  upon  Christianity  and  upon  its  central  truth  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  Browning  accepted  the  In- 
carnation and  made  it  the  vital  centre  of  his  faith,  but 
before  we  touch  upon  his  exposition  of  this  doctrine  (one  can 
hardly  speak  of  it  as  a  "doctrine"  in  Browning's  poetry,  it  is  so 
vital),  let  us  ask  how  he  arrives  at  his  conviction  of  its  truth. 

We  are  here  upon  the  important  boundary  between 
"Natural"  and  "Revealed"  Religion,  a  boundary  which 
Browning  recognized.  For  although  he  found  God  as  he  "re- 
vealed" himself  in  Nature  and  in  the  Human  Heart,  yet  the 
revelation  of  Himself  in  Christ  was  for  Browning  a  revelation 
of  an  entirely  different  character,  not  to  be  arrived  at  by  the 
same  process  as  His  revelation  in  Nature  and  the  Human 
Heart.  Browning  clearly  suggests  the  difference  in  his  poem 
"Christmas  Eve."  He  tells  us  how  (section  v)  in  the  church  of 
Nature  his  faith  sprang  first,  how  in  youth 

"  I  looked  to  these  very  skies 
And  probing  their  Immensities 
I  found  God  there.  His  risible  power. 
Tet  felt  in  mj  heart,  amid  all  Its  sense 
Of  thQ  power,  an  equal  evidence 
That  His  love,  there,  too,  was  the  nobler  dower."^ 

Even  love,  though  not  so  easily  seen,  is  preached  in  the 
Church  of  Nature  when  the  heart's  testimony  is  added  to  that 
of  the  intellect.  Then  note  the  transition  indicated  by  Brown- 
ing in  the  marvellous  apparition  of  the  moon-rainbow,  a  phe- 
nomenon that  transcends  the  common  experience  of  nattu^ 

^ChriitmM  Ere. 
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events,  and  with  which  the  vision  of  Christ  himself  is  so  closely 
associated  in  the  poem.  It  is  as  though  the  poet  would  say  to 
us:  The  knowledge  of  God's  Love  made  manifest  in  Christ 
is  not  to  be  had  from  Nature.  Here  is  required  something 
beyond  Nature,  the  direct  revelation  of  God  himself.  In 
"Easter  Day"  we  find  in  a  similar  manner  the  magni- 
ficent picture  of  the  sky  aflame  with  the  Northern  Lights, 
painted  as  a  supernatural  phenomenon,  and  closely  associated 
with  the  epiphany  of  Christ.  In  both  these  poems  Browning 
chooses  to  shadow  forth  mystically  God's  revelation  of  Him- 
self in  Christ,  and  this  is  both  poetically  and  theologically  fit- 
ting, because  it  is  the  poet's  individual  relation  to  Christ  that 
forms  the  motives  of  both  poems.  In  the  following  passage 
from  the  "Ring  and  the  Book,"  he  recognizes  the  historic 
basis  of  Christianity  in  the  "tale,"  i.  e.  the  record  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  words  are  the  Pope's,  the  meaning  is 
Browning's. 

"  There  Is,  beside  the  works,  a  tale  of  Thee 
In  the  world's  mouth,  which  I  find  credible. 
I  lOTe  it  with  my  heart:  unsatisfied 
I  try  it  with  my  reason,  nor  discept 
From  any  point  I  probe  and  pronounce  sound. 
What  lacks  then  of  perfection  fit  for  God 
But  just  the  instance  which  this  tale  supplies 
Of  love  without  a  limit?    So  is  strength, 
So  is  Intelligence;  let  love  be  so. 
Unlimited  in  its  self-sacrifice. 
Then  is  the  tale  true  and  God  shows  complete. 
Beyond  the  tale,  I  reach  into  the  dark. 
Feel  what  I  cannot  see,  and  still  faith  stands. 
I  can  believe  this  dread  machinery 
Of  sin  and  sorrow  would  confound  me  else 
Devised — all  pain,  at  most  expenditure 
Of  pain  by  who  devised  pain — to  evolve. 
By  new  machinery  In  counter  part. 
The  moral  qualities  of  man— how  else? 
To  make  him  love  in  turn  and  be  beloved 
Creative  and  self -sacrificing  too 
And  thus  eventually  €k>d-like,    •    •    • 
Enable  man  to  bring  from  out  all  pain 
All  pleasure  for  a  common  heritage 
To  all  eternity:  this  may  be  surmised  as 
The  other  is  revealed. 

In  the  above  passage  the  works  (i.  e.  Creation,  the  Visible 
Universe)  and  "a  tale"  (i.  e.  The  New  Testament  Record  of 
the  Life  of  Christ)  are  contrasted.  Both  show  forth  God ;  but 
God's  love  made  perfect  in  Christ  is  not  seen  and  cannot  be 
seen  in  the  "works."      The  only  avenue  by  which  the  indi- 
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vidua!  mind  can  reach  that  knowledge  is  by  ''the  tale,"  that 
is  the  Word.  We  may  surmise  why  Sin  and  Sorrow  are  in  the 
world.  But  it  is  only  surmising.  God's  love  in  Christ  is  not 
surmised,  but  revealed. 

J.  Duncan  Spaeth. 

[to  BB  OONTDfUKD,] 


Article  VI. 

THE  CHURCHYEAR. 

The  Churchyear  is  not  the  product  of  Divine  legislation, 
like  the  Mosaic  Law,  nor  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  Church.  The  Churchyear  was  not  given,  it  was 
not  made,  but  it  grew.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  Church,  it  is  the  body  which  the  spirit  of  the  Church  built, 
in  which  the  devotional  life  of  the  Church  might  pulsate. 

The  churchyear  is  the  great  Passion-play  of  the  Church. 
As  long  as  the  Church  lives,  the  remembrance  of  her  dying 
or  rather  death  conquering  Saviour  lives  in  her.  It  is  this 
ever  living  remembrance  of  our  Lord  which  embodies  itself  in 
the  Churchyear,  like  in  a  drama,  in  which  the  great  facts  of 
our  redemption  pass  by  our  eyes  and  appeal  to  our  hearts,  and 
of  which  the  different  seasons  of  the  Churchyear  represent  the 
different  acts.  Thus  under  the  guidance  of  the  Churchyear 
we  accompany  our  Saviour  from  Bethlehem  to  Golgatha  and 
to  his  throne  of  glory.  We  mourn  with  the  mourning  Re- 
deemer and  we  echo  the  victorious  Hallelujah  of  the  Con- 
queror of  Death  and  Hell. 

As  is  the  case  with  every  institution,  which  is  the  fruit  of 
a  historical  development,  the  moulding  of  the  Churchyear  was 
influenced  by  the  national  and  religious  character  of  the  con- 
gregations, in  whose  midst  it  originated. 

The  earliest  Christian  congregations  were  gathered  from 
among  the  Jews.  Thus  the  oldest  Christian  festival,  that  of 
Easter,  rests  upon  the  Jewish  Easter  Feast.  But  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  the  old  forms  were  filled  with  new  life.  For 
them  the  old  Passover  was  only  a  Symbol  of  that  real  Pass- 
over, which  we  have  in  Christ. 

Later  on,  as  the  Gospel  was  taken  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
diurch  had  the  task  before  her  to  overcome  heathenish  cus- 
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toms.  The  way  pursued  was  not  to  eliminate,  but  to  sanctify 
them.  Gregory  the  Great  in  6oi  instructs  the  Christian  Mis- 
sionaries to  transform  the  heathenish  temples  into  Christian 
Churches,  and  the  feasts  of  the  Pag^  Gods  into  feasts  of 
Christ  and  his  Saints.  It  is  this  wise  policy  that  g^ve  shape 
not  to  the  idea,  but  to  the  mode  of  observation  of  the  Christ- 
mas Feast.  The  Celebration  of  Christmas  originated  in  Rome. 
There  the  second  half  of  Decemberwas  given  to  general  merry- 
making. From  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  the  So- 
tunuUia  were  celebrated,  in  remembrance  of  the  golden  age 
under  Satumus.  On  the  twenty-fourth  followed  the  SigiUaria, 
a  feast,  on  which  presents  were  exchanged,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  the  BruffuUia,  the  feast  of  the  invincible  Sun,  Dies  natolis 
invicti  Solis.  A  similar  feast  was  at  the  same  time  celebrated 
in  the  Germanic  countries.  The  influence  erf  all  these  in  the 
make-up  of  the  Christian  Christmas  feast  are  easily  traceable. 
In  such  a  degree  have  Jewish  and  Pag^  customs  left  their 
stamp  on  the  early  feasts  of  the  Church  that  Epiphany,  while 
in  no  way  the  earliest  Christian  feast,  has  justly  been  called  the 
first  and  earliest  decidedly  Christian  feast,  for  which  no  pre- 
cedent existed,  neither  among  Jews  nor  Gentiles. 

If  it  is  true  that  it  is  the  life  of  the  Church  that  finds  ex- 
pression in  her  feasts,  then  she  must  have  authority  to  pro- 
claim new  feasts  as  her  history  moves  on. 

Thus  the  Evangelical  Church  in  the  Reformation  feast 
vents  her  joy  at  Her  liberation  from  the  Babylonian  captivity 
of  Papacy.  On  the  same  principle  our  National  Thanksgiving 
day  and  the  Toten-Fest  (Feast  of  the  Dead)  which  some  of 
the  Evangelical  Churches  of  Germany  celebrate,  may  claim 
recognition  among  the  feasts  of  the  Church-year. 

In  speaking  of  the  Church-year  in  the  following,  we  make 
the  Church-year  of  the  Western,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  our  subject.  This  is  essentially  a  Lu- 
theran Churchyear,  the  Reformed  Church  with  her  different 
branches  not  having  anything  deserving  of  that  name.  For 
while  the  Reformed  Church  through  her  Puritanism  was  car- 
ried to  the  extreme  of  radical  measures  against  the  rites  and 
customs  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  ber 
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sense  of  conservatism  and  respect  for  history,  abolished  only 
the  errors  of  the  old  Church.  Thus  she  kept  the  Churchyear. 
She  did  not  object  to  the  feasts  of  the  Apostles  and  even  toler- 
ated  those  of  the  feasts  of  Mary  that  bear  reference  to  our 
Lord  and  are  founded  in  Bible  history.  And  do  not  the 
mother  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  play  important  roles  in  the 
Great  Passion  Play,  in  which  Christ  is  the  central  figure? 

Like  the  natural  year,  the  Church-year  is  divided  into 
seasons  or  Cycles,  there  being  two  Festival  Cycles. 

1.  The  Easter  Cycle. 

2.  The  Christmas  Cycle. 

The  Easter  Cycle  was  the  first  to  round  itself.  The 
Christmas  Cycle  formed  itself  later  when,  during  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  those  violent  dissensions  over  the  person  of 
the  Redeemer  arose.  It  was  then  when  the  Church  became 
conscious  of  the  mystery  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  of  her  Lord,  that  the  celebration  of  the  Christmas 
feast  was  begun,  like  a  harp,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  bitter  strife 
sang  the  praises  of  Immanuel. 

Through  these  two  Cycles  a  series  of  festivals  extend  from 
Advent  to  Pentecost,  which  form  a  living  organism  and  con- 
stitute the  Festal  Half  of  the  Churchyear,  while  the  second 
half  does  not  bear  this  festal  stamp  and  is  called  the  feastless 
half.  The  claim  set  up  by  some,  that  the  latter  is  intended  to 
represent  in  its  lections  the  Christian  life  from  its  beginning 
in  penitence  and  faith  to  its  ripening  for  eternity  and  eternity 
itself  can  hardly  be  sustained,  with,  possibly,  the  exception  of 
the  gospels  on  the  first  and  last  Sundays  after  Trinity.  The 
lections  for  the  last  three  Sundays  of  the  Chiu-chyear  are,  by 
the  way,  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Luther  himself  having  selected  them,  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  no  special  lections  assigned  for  these  Sundays. 

The  tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity  in  its  date  nearly  coin- 
cides with  the  tenth  of  August,  the  day  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  lays  the  duty  to  our  hearts  to  pray  for  Israel. 

In  proceeding  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Easter  Cycle, 
we  find  that  while  from  the  beginning  the  Church  was  tmani- 
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mous  in  the  celebration  of  the  Easter  feast,  there  was  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  same. 

As,  according  to  the  Jewish  Calendar,  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan,  and  rose  on  the  sixteenth, 
a  double  custom  grew  up. 

The  Oriental  Church  celebrated  Easter  on  the  Sunday 
immediately  following  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan ;  therefore 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  that  month,  if  that  was  a  Sunday.  It 
will  be  observed  that  under  this  rule  the  Easter  feast  of  the 
Oriental  Church  could  fall  before  the  historical  Resurrection 
day. 

Therefore  the  Occidental  Church  contended  that  Easter 
could  never  be  celebrated  before  the  sixteenth  day  of  Nisan. 
She  therefore  kept  Easter  on  the  Sunday  immediately  follow- 
ing upon  the  sixteenth  day  of  Nisan,  or  on  the  sixteenth  if  it 
was  a  Sunday. 

The  strife  grew  till  the  Council  of  Nice  a.  325  put  an 
end  to  it  by  decreeing  that  Easter  was  to  be  observed  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  in  Spring.  If  the  full 
moon  is  on  a  Sunday,  Easter  shall  be  kept  a  week  later.  As 
the  mathematical  and  astronomical  sciences  flourished  in  Al- 
exandria, its  Patriarch  was  commissioned  to  authoritatively 
notify  the  Church  of  the  exact  date  of  Easter  on  the  preced- 
ing Feast  of  Epiphany.  When,  in  1583,  the  old  Calendar  was 
improved  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  and  this  new  Calendar,  on 
account  of  its  Popish  origin  was  not  accepted  by  the  Protest- 
ants, new  differences  issued,  till  in  1777  the  Corpus  Evangeli- 
corum  assembled  at  Reginsburg  adopted  the  Gregorian  Cal- 
endar, while  the  Greek  Church  abided  by  the  old  style  reck- 
oning. 

Easter  is  preceded  by  Lent.  This,  in  the  old  Church, 
was  a  season  of  fasting.  Basilius,  the  Great,  in  speaking  of 
the  general  observance  of  these  Lenten  fasts,  says :  "There 
is  no  Island,  no  continent,  no  city,  no  nation,  no  comer  of 
the  earth,  where  this  precept  of  fasting  is  unknown."  Luther 
did  not  object  to  the  fasting  itself,  but  to  its  being  made  a 
meritorious  work;  on  the  contrary,  he  recommends  it  as  a 
fine  discipline  of  the  body. 
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The  time  of  fasting  was  forty  days,  probably  in  com- 
memoration of  Christ's  forty  days'  fast  in  the  desert,  or  per- 
haps of  the  forty  hours  that  were  supposed  to  have  elapsed 
from  his  death  to  his  resurrection.  But  since  the  Sundays 
were  regarded  as  days  of  joy  and  exempt  from  fasting,  six 
more  days  had  to  be  added  to  the  fasting  season,  extending 
it  over  forty-six  days,  beginning  with  Ash  Wednesday. 

In  the  Oriental  Church  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  were 
considered  as  brothers  of  Sunday.  The  Oriental  Church, 
therefore,  had  to  add  thirty  days  to  the  original  fasting  time, 
extending  it  over  seventy  days,  to  begin  on  Septuagesimae 
Sunday. 

The  sentiment  which  ruled  the  old  Church  in  her  ob- 
servance of  Lent  was  that  expressed  in  the  well-known  word 
of  St.  Augustine :  "O  mea  culpa,  mea  culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa!" 
A  different  thought  moves  us :  it  finds  utterance  in  the  words 
of  the  dying  Saviour:  "This  is  for  you."  The  old  Church 
laments  the  necessity  of  His  suffering,  while  our  feeling  is  one 
of  gratitude  for  the  blissful  fruits  of  his  suffering,  so  that  our 
Lenten  sentiment  is  a  blending  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

The  summit  of  Lent  is  reached  in  the  Still  or  Great  Holv 
week.  In  this  week  every  day  has  its  history.  The  great 
drama  hastens  to  its  climax. 

The  solemn  sadness  of  the  Still  week  is  broken  on  g^een 
Thursday,  dies  viridinm,  perhaps  from  the  green  bitter  herbs, 
which  were  eaten  with  the  Pasha  Lamb.  Green  Thursday  is 
a  day  of  joy,  it  being  the  day  of  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
supper.  Dies  fiatalis  calicis. 

But  as  the  Lord  quits  the  Hall  of  the  Holy  supper,  only 
to  plunge  into  the  depth  of  suffering  and  death,  thus  the  joy 
of  Green  Thursday  gives  way  to  the  deep  gloom  of  Good  Fri- 
day, Dies  parasceues,  day  of  preparation  of  the  Easter  Lamb, 
*'Char  Freitag"  in  German,  that  is :   Friday  of  sorrow. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  former  times  suspended  preach- 
ing on  this  day,  as  human  words  do  not  suffice  to  adequately 
express  the  profoundness  of  its  mystery,  and  as  breath  must 
needs  fail  him,  who  reverently  loses  himself  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  agonies  of  the  man  of  Golgatha.    This  feeling  of 
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awe  increases  from  hour  to  hour,  till  at  last  the  end  is  reached, 
the  victory  won,  and  with  the  parting  word  of  the  d)ring 
Saviour  the  spell  is  broken,  and  peace  spreads  its  wings  like- 
wise over  the  silent  sufferer  on  the  cross  and  the  silent  gazer 
under  the  cross. 

Instead  of  preaching,  the  Passion  history  was  dramati- 
cally recited  in  former  times  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

An  equally  beautiful  rite  has  in  some  parts  of  our  Lu- 
theran Church  survived  to  this  day.  The  congregation  gathers 
in  the  afternoon  and  spends  the  last  hours  of  the  Lord's  suf- 
fering in  prayer.  When  the  third  hour  strikes,  then  all  fall 
on  their  knees,  and  with  all  bells  tolling,  the  congregation 
sings  the  hymn :  Wir  danken  dir  Herr  Jesu  Christ. 

This  they  call  "Dem  Herm  zu  Grabe  lauten."  (Give 
the  Lord  a  funeral  peal.) 

The  gloom  of  Good  Friday  fades  away  into  the  silence 
of  the  Great  Sabbath.  The  Lord  rests  from  his  labors.  The 
early  Church  on  this  day  lit  the  Easter  candle,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  light  of  the  world,  extinguished  in  Death,  but  relighted 
in  the  Resurrection. 

On  Easter  eve  the  early  Christians  gathered  in  their 
churches,  there  to  spend  the  night.  They  believed  that  in  this 
night  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  was  to  be  expected.  So 
they  would  be  found  by  Him,  waiting  for  Him  and  gathered 
in  prayer  around  their  altars. 

The  Great  Sabbath  was  one  of  the  g^eat  Baptismal 
days  of  the  early  Church,  the  other  being  Pentecost  eve. 

On  Palm  Sunday  the  catechumens  made  public  confes- 
sion of  their  faith,  on  Easter  eve  they  were  baptized,  and  on 
Easter  day  they  went  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  their  white  bap- 
tismal gowns,  which  they  wore  till  White  Sunday. 

The  joy  of  the  Church  over  the  Resurrection  of  her  Lord 
is  only  comparable  to  her  sorrow  over  His  death.  The  glad 
tidings  of  His  resurrection  was  the  salutation,  with  which 
Christians  greeted  each  other.  Even  the  civil  life  was  per- 
vaded by  this  joy.  All  law  suits  were  suspended  for  fifteen 
days ;  the  peace  of  Christ  reigned  supreme. 

The  festal  exultation  lasted  until  Pentecost.    During  this 
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season  every  day  was  a  feast  day,  and  consecrated  by  church 
services.  Gladsome  processions  moved  through  the  vernal 
fields  and  meadows  on  Rogate  Sunday  and  the  week  follow- 
ing. 

Even  Ascension  day  did  not  originally  excel  this  series 
of  festal  days.  It  was  only  with  the  abating  of  this  festal 
wave  that  it  gained  its  dignity  as  a  separate  feast.  Such  was 
also  the  case  with  Pentecost,  which  originally  was  only  the 
final  accord  of  the  joyful  Easter  Hallelujah,  which  on  this 
occasion  once  more  was  swelled  to  mighty  strains. 

The  observance  of  Trinity  feast  was  ordered  by  a  decree 
of  Pope  John  XXII,  1316-34.  The  idea  embodied  in  this 
feast  is,  that  the  fountain,  from  which  all  goodness  flows,  lies 
in  the  Triune  God. 

As  Pentecost  closes  the  Easter  Cycle,  so  Trinity  Feast 
ends  the  Festal  Half  of  the  Church-year. 

II.  The  second  Festival  Cycle  crystallized  around  the 
Christmas  feast,  although  this  second  Cycle  did  not  attain  the 
completeness  of  the  first. 

The  nativity  of  our  Lord  in  the  early  times  of  the  Church 
was  commemorated  on  the  Feast  of  Epiphany.  This  custom 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  from  the  Jewish  Christians,  who 
considered  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  as  the  more  important 
event  of  his  Life,  as  by  it  he  received  that  anointment  for  his 
Messianic  office,  of  which  the  Prophet  speaks.  As  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Lord  was  thought  to  have  taken  place  on  his  birth- 
day, the  sixth  of  January  was  conclusively  regarded  as  such. 

This  lasted  until  the  Western  Church  stepped  forward 
with  the  decisive  declaration  that  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  De- 
cember was  the  birthday  of  our  Lord.  Strong,  indeed,  must 
have  been  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  assertion,  that  by  it 
the  deeply  rooted  custom  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  so  thor- 
oughly overcome  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  was  left.  It  was 
toward  the  end  of  the  Fourth  century  that  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December  was  generally  observed  as  Christmas  day. 
This  was  proved  as  the  real  historical  birthday  of  our  Lord 
from  the  census  rolls  of  Augustus,  which  the  Roman  bishops 
claimed  to  have  found  in  the  imperial  record  office.    Chry- 
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sostomus,  himself  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Church,  sa3rs  that 
the  Roman  bishops  had  it  from  those  rolls  that  Christ  was 
bom  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December.  At  a  much  earlier 
date  Tertullian  had  expressed  his  belief  that  the  birthday  of 
the  Lord  could  be  ascertained  from  the  imperial  census  rolls. 

After  Epiphany  had  lost  its  dignity  as  the  birthday  of  our 
Lord,  it  was  still  observed  as  the  day  of  His  baptism,  or  as 
Three  Kings  day,  in  commemoration  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  Lord  to  the  Gentiles. 

Like  Easter,  Christmas  is  preceded  by  a  time  of  solemn 
preparation.  The  Church  makes  ready  for  the  reception  of 
Him  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Lord  by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  prepared  the 
way  for  Him  by  urging  the  people  to  repent  of  their  sins, 
thus  Advent  is  a  herald  of  penitence. 

Since  the  Church,  besides  proclaiming  the  first  coming 
of  her  Lord  in  the  flesh,  and  waiting  for  His  last  coming  in 
glory,  rejoices  over  His  spiritual  coming  in  His  word  and 
sacrament,  which  continues  through  the  entire  Churchyear, 
Advent  is  not  only  the  overture  to  Christmas,  but  the  whole 
Churchyear.  Through  the  establishment  of  the  twenty-fifth 
of  December  as  Christmas  day,  New  Year's  day  received  the 
double  dignity  of  the  Octave  to  Christmas,  and  the  day  of  cir- 
cumcision and  naming  of  Christ. 

The  Octaves,  let  it  here  conclusively  be  noted,  are  in- 
tended to  add  dignity  to  the  principal  feasts,  the  lection  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  feast. 

It  is  a  beautiful  coincidence  that  the  day  on  which  His 
name  was  called  Jesus,  falls  on  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year. 
Thus  we  begin  our  years  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Even  so  New 
Year's  eve  gathers  the  congregation  around  Him  who  is  the 
same  to-day,  yesterday  and  forever.  The  Sundays  of  Epi- 
phany show  the  risen  Light  of  the  world  in  the  ascendant. 
They  however  are  not  merely  retrospective,  but  partly  pros- 
pective. The  glory  of  Christ  must  assert  itself  in  His  strug- 
gle against  the  prince  of  darkness.  Thus  Epiphany  builds 
the  bridge  between  Christmas  and  Lent. 

We  should  be  thankful  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Church 
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for  building  this  majestic  dome,  under  whose  lofty  arches  the 
memory  of  our  Lord  has  found  a  worthy  and  safe  dwelling 
place.  The  Evangelical  use  of  the  Church-year  cannot  but 
materially  aid  the  Church  in  her  proclaiming  the  gospel.  Our 
salvation  rests  not  on  the  glittering,  but  changeable  calcula- 
tions of  human  wisdom,  but  on  Divine  deeds,  as  they  are  set 
forth  in  the  word  of  the  Cross.  The  good  influence  of  the 
Churchyear  in  yearly  reviving  through  her  feasts,  this  word 
and  work,  yea,  in  forcing  it  upon  the  minds  of  Christians,  can- 
not be  too  highly  estimated.  G.  A.  Fandrey. 
Chicago,  lUinois,  March  i,  ipoi. 


Article  VIL 

the  priesthood  of  believers. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sole  High- 
priest  of  salvation.  Prophecy  had  already  spoken  thus  of 
Him :  "Thou  art  a  priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchisa- 
dek."  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  dwells  upon  this  office  at 
large  and  with  great  eloquence.  He  is  the  Mediator  of  the 
New  Testament.  Now  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  He 
appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  He 
made  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  He  entered 
once  into  the  holy  place  having  obtained  eternal  redemption 
for  us.  Having  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  He  forever  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  He  is  able  to  save  them  to 
the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  Him.  Since  He  ever 
liveth,  He  needs  not,  like  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  to  transmit 
His  office  to  others.    It  is  not  transmissible. 

In  the  virtue  of  His  one,  all-sufficient  sacrifice,  we,  i.  e. 
all  who  believe,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priest- 
hood, to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifice,  acceptable  to  God.  In 
Revelations  it  is  said :  He  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  His 
Father.  Only  Christ  is  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and 
all  Christians  are  kings  and  priests  unto  God  through  Him. 
Luther  says:  "By  virtue  of  their  union  with  Christ  they  are 
kings,  because,  despite  all  bodily  oppression,  they  become 
lords  of  all  things,  whom  nothing  can  harm,  whose  everlasting 
happiness  all  things  must  serve  to  promote.  A  much  greater 
thing  is  it  that  they  are  made  priests,  worthy  to  approach  God, 
to  pray  for  one  another  and  to  teach  one  another  what  God  is, 
as  praying  and  teaching  constitute  the  office  of  a  priest." 

This  priesthood  is  called  Universal,  because  it  is  the  com- 
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mon  possession  of  all  through  faith,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  pure  Church  as  drawn  from  Scripture. 

God's  design  with  reference  to  the  race  was  that  they 
should  dwell  in  constant  personal  communion  with  Him.  So 
they  did  in  Eden.  But  there  came  the  separation  of  sin.  Then 
they  fled  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  hid  themselves  and 
were  afraid  to  have  fellowship  with  Him.  Still  the  individual 
priests  brought  their  sacrifices  as  Cain  and  Abel  did.  Or  the 
father  as  the  head  of  the  family  unit  officiated  as  priest. 

All  Israel  was  chosen  as  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 
nation  (Ex.  19:  6).  But  they  rejected  this  privilege,  desiring 
that  Moses  should  be  their  mediator,  so  that  Jehovah  should 
not  speak  directly  unto  them.  God  accepted  their  renuncia- 
tion. Then  came  the  appointment  of  the  temporary  special 
priesthood  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  until  Christ  the  anti-typical 
High-Priest  should  come,  who,  entering  once  into  the  holy 
place  with  His  own  blood,  should  make  reconciliation  for  the 
sins  of  the  people. 

The  New  Testament  ministry  springs  out  of  the  priest- 
hood of  believers.  From  its  number,  such  as  possess  special 
gifts,  mental  and  spiritual  and  necessary  preparation,  are 
chosen  as  ministers  of  Christ  in  and  for  the  Church.  On  no 
man,  however,  should  hands  be  laid  suddenly.  The  inner  call 
or  subjective  conviction  of  a  call  to  minister  in  holy  things 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  external  call  of  the  Church  in 
whose  midst  they  are  to  labor  or  of  those  whose  fitness  enables 
them  to  judge  wisely  in  these  things. 

Therefore,  following  the  practice  of  the  Divine  Lord  who 
first  called  the  Twelve  to  become  disciples  in  order  to  prepare 
and  send  them  as  Apostles,  and  the  practice  of  the  Apostles 
who  ordained  godly  men  as  elders  in  every  city,  the  Church 
from  the  first  had  its  ministry.  They  were  chosen  by  the 
household  of  believers  or  by  those  to  whom  the  choice  was 
delegated,  so  that  directly  or  indirectly  their  call  came  from 
the  Universal  Priesthood.  The  administration  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments  was  committed  to  them.  They  had  no  do- 
minion over  the  household  of  faith  except  so  far  as  it  was  will- 
ingly accorded.    To  impress  them  and  the  people  with  a  sense 
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of  the  important  functions  committed  to  them  they  were  pub- 
licly set  apart  for  the  holy  office.  But  the  ordination,  while 
it  is  instructive  and  has  the  sanction  of  centuries,  does  not 
confer  an  indelible  character  as  Romanists  falsely  teach.  The 
ministry  is  not  an  order  but  an  office,  which  seeks  to  discharge 
in  an  orderly  way  the  functions  belonging  to  the  Universal 
Priesthood.  St.  Paul  clearly  intimates  (I.  Cor.  10:  16-17)  that 
the  blessing  of  the  cup  and  the  bread  is  the  act  of  the  whole 
body  of  Christian  believers. 

For  a  long  while  the  true  idea  prevailed  that  the  congre- 
gation was  a  household  of  priests  unto  God,  the  minister  be- 
ing but  their  servant  in  Word  and  Sacrament.  As  if  to  au- 
thenticate his  acts  and  to  teach  that  the  priestly  character  re- 
sided primarily  in  the  household  of  believers,  the  congrega- 
tion responded  to  the  prayers  and  at  the  consecration  of  the 
Eucharistic  elements  with  its  "Amen." 

But  error  was  growing  by  the  side  of  truth.  Aided  by 
the  fear  of  approaching  God  which  cleaves  to  the  sinful  heart, 
and  appealing  to  the  special  priesthood  of  the  Old  Testament 
an  ambitious  clergy  found  the  means  of  converting  the  office 
of  the  Christian  ministry  into  a  limited  or  mediating  priest- 
hood and  of  destroying  the  idea  of  the  Universal  Priesthood. 
Though  ministers  were  selected  from  the  Church  at  large  and 
not  from  a  family  or  tribe,  the  opinion  gained  ground  rapidly 
that  the  act  of  ordination  by  the  bishop  elevated  them  into  a 
special  order  of  New  Testament  priests  with  priestly  functions. 
Old  Testament  ideas  and  ordinances  were  foisted  upon  the 
New  Testament  Church.  Cyprian  of  Carthage  was  the  great 
apostle  of  the  priestly  order  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  hier- 
archical system.  The  capstone  of  this  system  of  error  is  the 
abomination  known  as  the  Roman  Mass.  It  was  argued  that 
a  priest  must  have  somewhat  to  oflFer.  The  oflfering  of  spiritual 
sacrifices  of  praiseandthanksgivingwasnot  enough.  The  Holy 
Communion  was  seized  upon.  Christ  had  indeed  blessed  the 
bread  and  the  cup  that  these  might  become  the  means  of  com- 
municating His  Body  and  Blood  to  the  communicant.  But 
presently  the  conception  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Sac- 
rament was  changed.    Now  it  was  conceived  that  the  priest 
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having  consecrated  the  elements,  which  were  thus  changed 
into    the    Body    and    Blood    of    Christ,    should    offer    up 
Christ  anew  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  people.     Thus  the 
Communion  was  perverted  and  the  minister  as  the  servant  of 
Christ  in  and  for  the  Church  was  changed  into  a  mediating 
priest  between  God  and  the  congregation,  who  absorbed  the 
rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  the  priesthood  of  bdieving. 
We  cannot  fail  to  notice  a  remarkable  movement  which 
arose  in  part,  at  least,  as  a  protest  against  extemalism  in  re- 
ligion and  especially  against  the  suppression  of  the  Universal 
Priesthood.     It  was  monasticism.     It  voiced  the  cry  of  the  de- 
vout soul  for  direct  and  personal  communion  with  God  without 
the  intervention  of  the  priesthood.    It  was  felt  that  to  be  a 
devout  member  of  the  Church  Catholic  and  to  enjoy  the  minis- 
trations of  a  priest  was  not  enough.    Men  must  escape  from 
the  world  in  which  the  Church  was  and  must  seek  a  higher 
sanctity  by  the  penitential  exercises  of  a  monastery.    Though 
involved  in  many  errors,  this  is  the  meaning  of  monasticism. 
Its  pitiful  cry  to  the  Church  was  and  to-day  is,  They  have 
taken  away  my  Lord  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
Him.     It  is  not  content  with  having  a  Levite  for  its  priest. 
It  proclaims  aloud  that  a  mediating  priesthood  has  raised  a 
barrier  between  the  earnest  soul  and  God.    It  sighs  for  that 
direct  fellowship  with  its  Lord  which  is  both  the  Lord's  own 
purpose  and  the  inalienable  right  of  all  who  believe,  but  which 
is  obscured  by  the  errors  of  Catholicism.    In  its  inmost  na- 
ture monasticism  is  a  protest  against  the  suppression  by  thai 
Church  of  the  right  of  free  direct  access  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
which  is  assured  to  the  priesthood  of  believers.    Hence  they 
must  away  from  that  false  Church,  away  from  the  priest  and 
altar  into  the  cell,  where  each  one  may  find  direct  fellowship 
with  heaven  and  may  attain  by  his  own  prayers  and  exercises 
a  superior  sanctity.     The  Hierarchy  and  Monasticism  are  at 
root  antagonistic  and  they   long   struggled   for   precedence. 
Hierarchy  won  a  victory  by  making  a  compromise,  but  with 
that  victory  the  common  people  in  the  Catholic  Church  lost 
the  Universal  Priesthood. 

The  Reformation  swept  away  this  maze  of  errors,  so  far 
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as  the  Protestant  Church  is  concerned,  and  restored  to  the 
Christian  his  birthright  as  a  king  and  priest  unto  God.  It 
brought  about  a  radical  change  in  the  conception  of  the 
Church,  ministry,  and  individual  privileges,  duties  and  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  those  who  accepted  its  doctrines.  Their 
souls  were  freed  from  the  yoke  and  burden  of  a  human  medi- 
atorship,  which  had,  in  the  separate  spiritual  order,  intruded 
itself  between  them  and  their  God  and  Saviour.  So  far  as 
they  exercised  true  faith  they  knew  themselves  to  be  equally 
near  to  the  great  and  sole  Head  of  the  Church  in  heaven  and 
equally  entitled  to  share  the  promise  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

They  likewise  received  the  lofty  authority  to  exercise 
priestly  functions  among  their  fellow  Christians  and  in  the 
world.  They  are  "workers  together  with  God."  Having 
equally  a  part  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  they  permit  the  vital 
energy  that  is  in  them  to  flow  out  upon  each  other  for  their 
spiritual  well-being  and  happiness.  This  arouses  a  vigorous 
energy  and  joyous  activity,  and  even  self-denial  and  self-sac- 
rifice in  their  Christian  calling.  The  individual  Christian  is 
not  a  barnacle  clinging  to  the  ship,  but  a  useful  part  of  the 
ship  itself.  Paul  declares  a  truth  when  he  says,  "If  a  man 
think  himself  to  be  something,  when  he  is  nothing,  he  de- 
ceiveth  himself."  But  a  Christian  believer  is  not  a  nonentity. 
He  is  something — in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  men.  By  the  g^- 
cious  adoption  through  faith  they  are  of  the  household  of  God. 
True  enough,  many  of  these  priestly  believers  fail  to  realize  the 
privilege  and  the  duty  which  is  theirs.  Non  erealize  it  fully.  Yet 
it  is  a  wonderful  gain  for  the  Church  and  the  world  that  it  is 
in  some  measure  understood  that  each  member  has  worth  and 
dignity  and  is  called  to  usefulness  and  active  work  for  the 
Body,  which  is  the  Church  as  well  as  for  all  mankind.  Indi- 
vidualism is  a  product  of  the  Reformation,  but  it  is  rooted  in 
the  priesthood  of  believers.  It  is  often  and  greatly  abused, 
but  wisely  guided,  it  multiplies  the  Christian  forces  for  the  re- 
generation of  the  race. 

The  growth  and  rapid  development  in  modem  times  of 
civil  liberty  and  popular  government,  as  over  against  moa- 
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archy,  springs  from  the  fact  that  the  Reformation,  among 
Other  things,  brought  to  light  that  believers  in  Christ  are  kings 
and  priests  unto  God.  Hierarchy  tends  to  civil  as  well  as 
spiritual  despotism.  A  priestly  class  above  the  common  peo- 
ple in  the  Church,  has  as  its  proper  correlative  in  the  civil 
sphere,  absolutism  in  government.  Those  who  realize  that 
they  have  been  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  and  have  been  made 
kings  and  priests  unto  Him,  whilst  willing  to  submit  to  all  just 
authority  for  Christ's  sake,  will  always  seek  to  realize  in  their 
outward  state  a  reasonable  measure  of  civil  liberty. 

G.  S.  Seaman. 
Homestead,  March,  ipoi. 
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Article  VIH. 
organic  unity  in  divine  worship. 

It  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a 
surprising  unity  marks  the  handiwork  of  God.  This  becomes 
everywhere  manifest  as  a  background  to  the  seeming  diver- 
sity which  at  first  glance  is  seen  to  characterize  everything. 
With  all  their  variety  in  magnitude,  brilliancy  and  movement, 
there  are  nevertheless  strong  marks  of  unity  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  system  of  suns,  planets  and  other  heavenly  bodies 
which  constitutes  the  material  universe.  Amid  the  wonder- 
ful diversity  of  plant  and  animal  life  there  is  noticed  a  re- 
markable unity  of  plan,  structure  and  operation.  This  pre- 
vailing harmony  in  the  universe  may  well  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  proofs  of  the  oneness  of  the  Divine  Essence. 

Since  we  see  this  unity  everywhere  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  Godhead  Himself  to  the  least  of  His  works,  one  must 
not  think  it  strange  to  be  told  that  there  is  a  unity  in  the  ser- 
vice of  that  adorable  Being  Whose  works,  as  well  as  essential 
nature,  are  so  strikingly  marked  by  unity. 

The  worship  of  the  Almighty  properly  conducted  mu^t 
be  marked  in  many  respects  by  a  peculiar  unity.  It  is  an 
organic  unity,  since  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being  does 
not  consist  in  independent,  unrelated  elements.  It  is  an 
organism,  in  which  every  part  sustains  an  essential  relation  to 
every  other  part  and  to  the  whole.  An  ideally  correct  service 
is  not  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  throwing  to- 
gether the  different  elements  which  are  supposed  to  enter 
into  an  order  of  worship;  but  it  is  a  growth  and  a  develop- 
ment, taking  form  and  shape  throughout  the  course  of  ages. 
This  is  especially  exemplified  in  our  matchless  Common  Ser- 
vice.  It  is  a  growth  and  an  organism,  whereas  most  of  the 
orders  of  service  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  last 
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few  years  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  liturgical  taste, 
are  a  species  of  liturgical  patch-work,  in  which  the  parts  do 
not  sustain  a  vital  and  logical  relation  to  each  other ;  but  are 
thrown  together  according  to  the  taste  and  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  their  authors. 

A  consideration  of  the  imity  of  divine  worship  is  not 
properly  confined  to  the  different  parts  of  the  service  alone, 
but  to  all  its  circumstances  as  well.  A  study  of  this  subject 
at  once  reveals  the  fact  that  unity  is  to  be  looked  for  in  mat- 
ters which  at  first  glance  might  be  supposed  to  be  but  re- 
motely connected  with  the  idea  of  divine  worship.  In  this 
paper  a  beginning  is  made  with  matters  of  subordinate  im- 
portance in  their  relation  to  the  unity  of  divine  worship. 
From  these  the  discussion  is  to  progress  to  those  of  more 
weighty  import. 

A  standing  discord  in  the  unity  of  divine  worship  may 
be  maintained  by  the  architecture  of  the  structure  in  which 
the  worship  is  carried  on.  Under  the  stress  of  necessity, 
God  may  be  worshiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth  in  caverns  and  in 
the  gloomy  abodes  of  Death ;  as  was  done  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  times  of  persecution.  Ac- 
ceptable worship  may  be  rendered  in  store-rooms  and  halls 
devoted  during  the  week  to  business  and  pleasure.  Such 
places  are  often  the  only  ones  available  in  the  organization 
of  missions  in  large  centres  of  population.  However,  no  one 
with  any  delicacy  of  liturgical  feeling  would  deny  that  such 
places,  by  their  very  arrangement,  circumstances  and  sugges- 
tions, work  to  the  detriment  of  the  organic  unity  of  an  ideal 
worship.  A  church  building  may  unconsciously  offend 
against  the  unity  of  the  worship  conducted  therein,  and  may 
exert  an  influence  to  vitiate  the  liturgical  taste  of  the  wor- 
shiper. A  structure  designed  for  the  worship  of  God's 
people,  which  in  its  plans  follows  the  lines  of  the  theatre  and 
the  concert  hall,  impresses  every  one  possessed  of  liturgical 
feeling  with  a  sense  of  worldliness  and  flippancy  sadly  repug- 
nant to  correct  principles  of  worship.  In  a  comparison  of 
the  different  styles  of  historic  and  legitimate  church  archi- 
tecture, this  sense  of  adaptation  of  the  structure  to  that  which 
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is  carried  on  within  it,  is  distinctly  felt  in  different  ways,  cor- 
responding to  the  character  of  the  structure  under  considera- 
tion. It  does  not  demand  a  very  sensitive  nature  to  recog- 
nize the  difference,  for  instance,  between  worshiping  under 
the  soaring  arches  of  a  Gothic  church,  reminding  one  of  the 
groves  which  were  God's  first  temples;  and  the  round, 
squatty,  depressing  arches  of  the  Romanesque  style.  The 
one  gives  a  sense  of  uplift  and  freedom  in  jo3rful  consonance 
with  the  character  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  the  other  seems 
to  impress  a  constant  reminder  of  sin  and  its  oppression,  ari9 
by  the  depressed  character  of  its  arches  seems  to  give  the 
sense  of  a  cope  or  extinguisher  placed  over  the  worshiper, 
serving  somewhat  as  an  efficient  non-conductor  between 
earth  and  the  exalted  courts  of  Heaven. 

Not  only  the  structure  of  the  building  in  which  the  wor- 
ship is  carried  on,  but  the  arrangement  of  its  furniture  as  well 
may  disturb  the  unity  of  the  worship ;  or  materially  contribute 
to  it.  We  are  all  agreed  that  a  pipe  organ  properly  placed 
and  used  in  our  churches  is  a  good  thing ;  yet  who  has  not  al- 
ready been  in  churches  in  which  the  paramount  object  seems 
to  be  the  display  of  the  organ  above  everything  else,  by  such 
an  arrangement  of  this  instrument  as  to  string  all  its  pipes 
in  martial  array  along  that  side  of  the  building  toward  which 
che  audience  faces.  Now  this  may  be  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment for  a  concert  hall,  or  in  a  wareroom  of  a  dealer  in  mu- 
sical instruments  of  this  sort,  designed  to  set  off  his  wares; 
however,  since  the  church  is  neither  a  concert  hall,  nor  a  place 
in  which  to  advertise  organs,  we  see  at  once  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement does  not  contribute  to  the  unity  of  worship.  It 
exalts  to  a  position  of  prime  importance  a  very  subordinate 
element,  and  is  consequently  an  offense  to  correct  taste  and 
the  principles  of  proper  worship. 

The  treatment  of  the  different  liturgical  stations  in  the 
church  may  do  much  to  mar  or  make  the  beauty  and  the  unity 
of  the  service.  When  the  whole  place  of  the  Chancel  is  occu- 
pied by  a  platform,  with  a  little  stand  for  a  pulpit,  so  arranged 
as  to  set  off  the  charms  of  the  speaker's  person  and  manner, 
and  the  altar  is  regarded  to  a  diminutive,  marble-toi^>ed  table 
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at  the  speaker's  feet,  a  certain  impression  goes  out  to  the 
worshiper,  unconscious,  it  may  be,  but  by  no  means  less  cer- 
tain, which  does  not  by  any  means  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  genuine  Evangelical  worship. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  pulpit  and  the 
lecture  platform ;  and  a  failure  to  recognize  this  distinction  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  of  our  houses  of  worship 
will  certainly  not  foster  correct  liturgical  impression  and 
progress. 

In  a  discussion  like  this,  one  must  not  fail  to  notice  more 
fully  the  shrieking  discord  which  is  often  introduced  into  the 
worship  of  our  churches  by  the  manner  in  which  the  altar  is 
treated.  No  true  Lutheran  is  held  by  High-church,  unevan- 
gelical  ideas  concerning  the  altar;  yet  it  must  be  conceded 
that  sacrifice  is  the  centre  of  New  Testament  worship  as  well 
as  of  Old  Testament  cultus.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament pointed  to  Christ,  and  were  efficacious  in  Him  alone. 
No  bloody  sacrifices  are  associated  with  our  altars  in  the  New 
Testament  Church.  They  stand  for  the  sacrifice  made  once 
for  all  time  by  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God ;  and  from  them  are 
brought  to  us  His  Body  and  Blood,  whereby  our  communion 
with  Him,  begun  in  Holy  Baptism,  is  continually  nourished 
and  strengthened.  One  is  painfully  impressed  that  there  is  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  plan  of  Salvation  where  the  altar  is 
crowded  into  a  little  corner,  or  degraded  to  the  feet  of  man. 
This  practice  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  present  popular  ten- 
dency to  exalt  man  in  the  worship  of  popular  religionism,  and 
to  leave  God  out  of  the  question  entirely — ^a  kind  of  ethical 
entertainment  designed  to  teach  man  how  to  be  his  own 
saviour  by  an  insipid  Gospel  of  culture  and  humanitarianism. 
This  degradation  of  the  altar  may  also  be  unconsciously  owing 
lo  the  present  popular  distaste  for  the  Evangelical  doctrine 
of  the  atonement.  In  a  church  in  which  the  atonement  is 
denied,  an  altar  would  sadly  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  exer- 
cises conducted  in  it.  In  a  congregation  of  believers  in  the 
Saviour  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  ransoming  His  people  by  His 
precious  Blood,  the  altar  can  not  easily  have  a  too  prominent 
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position,  in  order  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  plan  of  salvation, 
and  the  central  idea  of  every  true,  evangelical  worship. 

Even  the  very  vestments  with  which  the  altar,  the  pulpit 
and  the  lectern  are  covered  may  offend  against  the  organic 
unity  of  divine  worship.  To  display  the  festival  red  on  Good 
Friday  manifests  not  only  bad  taste,  but  introduces  a  discord 
into  the  solemn  services  of  that  holy  day. 

Since  everything  that  offends  against  the  unity  of  the  im- 
pression of  a  service  may  properly  be  cited  here,  it  is  not  out 
of  place  to  refer  also  to  the  style  of  garments  worn  by  those 
who  are  engaged  in  worship.  There  is  a  style  of  dress  which 
is  suited  for  the  business  office,  the  opera  and  reception  hall 
which  is  decidedly  out  of  keeping  with  the  holy  associations 
of  the  sanctuary.  This  holds  true  not  only  with  reference  to 
the  vestments  of  the  officiating  minister,  but  with  regard  to 
the  clothing  of  the  worshiper  in  the  pew  as  well.  It  mani- 
fests in  no  small  degree  the  bad  taste  of  many  of  our  women 
to  make  the  service  of  God's  house  an  occasion  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  fine  clothes.  In  some  of  our  more  fashionable 
churches  on  Easter  morning,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  great 
facts  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection  make  as  deep  an  impression 
ui>on  the  feminine  minds  as  the  display  of  gorgeous  Easter 
millinery.  We  are  told  that  among  the  better  classes  in  Eu- 
rope, good  taste  is  never  outraged  by  appearing  in  God's 
house  in  anything  but  sombre  and  unobtrusive  garments.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  soon  be  inaugurated  a  refor- 
mation in  this  matter  among  us,  and  that  this  offensive  ele- 
ment of  display  may  be  speedily  eliminated  from  the  services 
of  our  churches. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  clothing  of  the  worshiper  ap- 
plies with  especial  force  to  that  of  the  officiating  minister.  On 
account  of  the  conspicuous  position  he  occupies,  the  harmony 
and  the  unity  of  the  worship  may  easily  be  marred  by  his  ap- 
pearance. There  will  never  be  effaced  from  the  writer's 
mind  the  picture  of  a  popular  minister,  whom  he  saw  conduct- 
ing a  service  arrayed  in  shining,  patent  leather  dancing 
pomps,  low-cut  waist  coat  displaying  a  vast  expanse  of  shirt 
bosom,  and  a  claw-hammer  coat.    His  mustache  was  stiffly 
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waxed,  and  stood  out  at  right  angles  to  his  nose  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  the  tips  in  line  with  the  tops  of  his  ears.  In 
his  cortortions,  posings  and  affected  gestures  he  reminded 
one  of  a  French  dancing  master.  There  could  be  no  feel- 
ing of  worship,  led  by  such  a  clerical  mountebank.  Fortu- 
nately his  subject  was  in  keeping  with  his  garb,  and  no  vio- 
lence was  done  to  a  Scriptural  theme  by  association  with  such 
a  clerical  freak.  His  discourse  was  on:  "The  Blunders  of 
Women."  Consequently  the  unity  of  that  performance  was 
not  essentially  marred.  In  order  to  guard  against  any  idio- 
syncrasy in  the  dress  of  the  minister,  or  any  awkwardness, 
or  personal  peculiarity,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
whereby  the  attention  of  the  worshiper  might  be  attracted  to 
the  person  of  the  messenger,  and  not  to  the  message,  it  would 
be  well  if  all  our  clergymen  in  the  performance  of  their  offi- 
cial duties  would  wear  the  eminently  suitable  clerical  robe, 
and  thus  insure  a  greater  harmony  in  their  garb  consonant 
with  the  holy  exercises  in  which  they  lead  the  people. 

This  unity  in  divine  worship,  which  is  under  considera- 
tion, becomes  very  evident  especially  from  a  study  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  our  matchless'  Common  Service.  In  it  the 
various  parts  are  so  ordered  that  the  whole  service  may  be 
made  to  produce  a  unity  of  impression  and  revolve  around 
one  fact  or  impress  a  single  duty.  Properly  used  this  liturgy 
resembles  the  burning  glass,  for  at  service  it  gathers 
the  elements  of  a  Scriptural  fact  or  doctrine,  like  separate 
rays  of  light,  and  concentrates  them  upon  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  worshipers.  The  Introit  announces  the 
special  aspect  of  Scriptural  truth  which  that  day  brings,  and 
conveys  God's  special  grace  for  the  day  in  the  language  of  the 
inspired  Word.  The  Collect  gathers  the  petitions  of  God's 
people  in  one  concentrated  prayer  sentence,  in  which  they 
crave  at  the  Throne  of  Divine  Grace  what  He  has  already  of- 
fered in  the  Scripture  of  the  Introit.  The  Epistle  and  the 
Gospel  unfold  and  elaborate  what  has  already  been  indicated 
in  the  Introit  and  prayed  for  in  the  Collect.  The  Gradual 
with  the  Hallelujah  and  Sentence,  between  the  Epistle  and 
the  Gospel,  emphasizes  this  fact  still  further  by  appropriate 
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selections  from  the  Word.  After  a  confession  of  what  they 
believe  to  be  a  summary  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Creed, 
His  waiting  people  are  approached  by  the  Lord ;  and,  through 
the  lips  of  His  ambassador,  have  applied  to  their  time,  wants 
and  circumstances  what  has  been  already  brought  to  them  so 
richly  through  the  Word. 

In  conducting  the  service  of  God's  house,  both  the  min- 
ister and  the  choir  may  be  guilty  of  sinning  in  many  ways 
against  the  unity  of  divine  worship.  The  minister  may  ig- 
nore the  keynote  set  him  in  Introit,  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gos- 
pel, and  may  preach  upon  some  theme  suggested  by  none  of 
them.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  procedure  at  once 
introduces  a  discord  which  breaks  the  harmony  and  the  unity 
of  the  service.  The  same  transgression  may  be  committed 
by  the  choir  in  the  introduction  of  musical  selections  which 
are  not  in  keeping  with  the  chief  thought  of  the  day.  This  is 
usually  the  case  when  a  modem  anthem  is  introduced.  Judg- 
ment day,  which  will  doubtless  reveal  the  sins  of  choirs  as  well 
as  of  individuals,  will  only  be  able  to  make  plain  how  often 
the  impressions  of  good  sermons  have  been  weakened  and 
positively  destroyed  by  the  unhappy  selections  usually  ren- 
dered by  the  average  choir  at  the  time  of  the  taking  up  of  the 
offerings.  A  like  offense  may  also  be  committed  against  the 
unity  of  the  service  by  the  use  of  a  style  of  music,  which  in 
its  character  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  occasion.  To  sing  an 
Easter  anthem  to  a  plaintive  Minor  tune  fitted  for  the  mourn- 
ful services  of  Good  Friday  is  unpardonable. 

The  unity  of  divine  worship  is  frequently  marred  by  what 
may  be  plainly  called  an  attempt  "to  show  off"  on  the  part 
of  the  minister,  the  organist,  or  the  choir.  It  seems  that 
many  are  still  held  by  the  erroneous  opinion  that  every  ser- 
vice must  afford  some  occasion  for  human  agg^ndizement. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  none  of  the  human  factors  in  a  di- 
vine service  properly  conducted  ever  take  part  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spectacular  display  and  ostentation.  Where  this  is 
done,  the  house  of  God  is  turned  for  the  time  being  into  a 
theatre,  and  the  leaders  of  the  worship  are  simply  actors. 
Whenever  the  organist,  by  a  peculiar  use  of  his  instrument 
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and  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  exceptional  skill  as  a 
performer,  attracts   attention   prominently  to   himself,  and 
away  from  the  worship,  he  is  not  properly  contributing  to  the 
service,  but  marring  it.    What  he  is  giving  may  be  a  ravish- 
ing musical  treat,  eminently  suited  for  the  concert  hall;  but 
it  is  decidedly  out  of  place  in  the  Sanctuary.    When  a  singer 
by  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and  the  pathos  of  his  rendition  of 
some  touching  piece  of  music  set  to  words  of  Scripture,  un- 
related to  the  service,  beguiles  the  worshipers  of  their  tears, 
he  is  not  contributing  to  the  true  unity  of  the  worship ;  but 
he  is  guilty  of  introducing  a  discordant  and  disturbing  ele- 
ment.   Whenever  attention  is  in  any  way  attracted  from  the 
main  idea  of  the  service  to  some  performer,  or  to  some  body 
of  individuals,  the  true  idea  of  a  common  service  is  lost.    It 
may  be  a  beautiful  performance  and  an  interesting  spectacle, 
but  worship  it  is  not.     In  many  churches  the  idea  seems  to 
obtain  that  after  the  laborious  task  of  listening  to  a  short  se- 
lection of  Scripture;    and  after  tolerating  the   preacher's 
prayer  and  sermon,  usually  upon  some  humanitarian  subject, 
the  fagged-out  energies  of  the  audience  can  be  adequately 
restored  only  by  some  kind  of  stimulant  and  refreshment  in 
the  line  of  the  introduction  of  the  spirit  of  the  concert  and  the 
opera.    Consequently  the  service  is  interrupted  and  an  op- 
portunity is  offered  to  a  band  of  paid  musical  performers  to 
display  their  artistic  ability.    By  an  humble  and  unobtrusive 
performance  of  duty  in  their  proper  sphere  in  the  rendering 
of  divine  worship,  the  choir  may  contribute  powerfully  to  a 
unity  of  impression  and  to  an  enhancement  of  the  beauty  of 
the  service.    To  say  that  but  few,  very  few,  indeed,  of  our 
choirs  begin  to  live  up  to  a  measure  of  this  their  high  pre- 
rogative, is  but  to  state  a  mournful  truism. 

The  preacher  himself,  although  we  would  hardly  believe 
it  possible,  may,  in  like  manner,  direct  the  attention  of  his 
people  to  himself  as  a  personality ;  and  thus  defeat  the  very 
idea  of  the  service.  This  may  take  place  not  only  through 
mannerisms  and  other  peculiarities ;  but  his  very  excellences 
along  some  lines  may  lead  him  into  temptation  and  transgres- 
sion, and  make  him  guilty  of  trespassing  upon  the  unity  of 
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divine  worship,  by  drawing  the  attention  from  the  Word  to 
himself,  so  that  it  becomes  a  worship  in  part  of  man  and  not 
of  God.  Every  talent  and  gift  of  man  is  to  be  used  to  God's 
glory  in  His  worship  as  well  as  elsewhere;  however,  not  a 
few  men,  gifted  with  voices  above  the  average  in  beauty  and 
p«  wer,  know  how  to  use  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  worshiper  to  the  beauty  and  flexibility  of  the 
voice,  to  the  detriment  of  the  message  uttered  by  it.  A  num- 
ber of  clergymen  so  read  Scripture  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  they  are  delivering  their  own  personal  message,  instead 
of  being  simply  the  mouthpiece  of  a  message  from  Heaven. 
When  the  impression  of  a  service  manifests  itself  in  com- 
ments upon  the  style,  diction,  delivery  and  brilliance  of  the 
1.  reacher,  we  have  proof  positive  that  the  true  idea  of  divine 
v/orship  has  been  missed. 

The  whole  effect  and  impression  of  divine  worship  must 
possess  such  a  unity  in  the  exaltation  of  the  Saviour  and  His 
Word,  that  the  effect  made  upon  the  worshipers  may  well  be 
expressed  by  that  inspired  Word  which  says:  "And  they 
saw  no  man  save  Jesus  only." 

Chicago,  III,  Elmer  F.  Krauss. 


Article  IX. 

PENNSYLVANIA  A  LUTHERAN  COLONY. 

Some  months  ago  the  writer  was  asked  to  give  an  even- 
ing's talk  to  a  number  of  Divinity  students  of  another  denomi- 
nation upon  some  local  historical  subject. 

The  speaker  improved  the  occasion  to  impress  upon  his 
hearers  the  fact  that  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  was,  from 
the  very  outset,  a  Lutheran  Colony,  and  that  down  to  some 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
Lutheran  Church,  so  far  as  influence  was  concerned,  was  the 
dominant  one  in  the  Province,  and  subsequent  state,  in  all 
matters  educational,  if  not  religious  and  political. 

The  subject  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  brought 
forth  more  or  less  discussion,  without,  however,  in  any  way 
affecting  the  position  taken  by  the  speaker. 

This  is  the  subject  the  speaker  intends  to  bring  before 
you  more  fully  to-night,*  illustrated  with  such  references  and 
quotations  as  are  germane  to  the  subject.  I  shall  also  en- 
deavor to  show  you  how  the  Halle  pietism,  as  it  emanated 
from  the  Franckean  pedagogium  permeated  the  community, 
repressed  rationalism,  and  made  itself  felt  in  many  ways  in  the 
domestic,  social,  political  and  religious  life  of  the  Province, 
but  chiefly  among  the  youth  who  were  taught  that  "Christian 
piety  was  the  foundation  and  aim  of  all  education." 

It  was  fully  half  a  century  before  the  Quaker,  William 
Penn,  landed  upon  our  shores  that  Gustavus  Adolphus,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  power  in  Germany,  was  induced  to  enter 
into  a  scheme  for  colonization  in  the  western  world,  similar  to 
those  of  Holland  sent  out  some  years  earlier. 

For  this  purpose  William  Usselinx,  the  chief  promoter 

*This  pi^>er  was  read  before  the  Philadelphia  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Mt  Atrj. 
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of  the  day,  issued  a  pamphlet  called  Mercurius  Germaniae;  that 
is,  Herald  of  Germany  (or  German  Mercury),  setting  forth  to 
the  Germans  the  advantages  of  his  commercial  project,  and 
oflfering  them  inducements  to  engage  in  it,  under  the  ampli- 
fied charter,  whidi  was  to  admit  them  to  participation  with  the 
Swedes. 

This  plan  was  approved  by  the  King,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
by  a  patent  issued  at  Numberg,  dated  but  a  few  days  prior  to 
that  fatal  November  day  when  that  great  defender  of  Luther- 
anism  fell  at  Liitzen.  An  amplification  of  this  charter  had 
also  been  prepared,  with  the  King's  approval,  in  favor  of  the 
German  Nation. 

This  document  was  dated  Numberg,  October  i6,  1632, 
but  was  left  unsigned  by  the  King.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
date  is  just  fifty  years  before  William  Penn  first  set  his  foot 
upon  American  soil,  or,  in  fact,  twelve  years  before  he  was 
bom. 

^  The  unsigned  patent,  however,  was  completed  at  Heil- 
bronn,  April  10,  1633,  by  the  great  Swedish  Chancellor,  Axel 
Oxenstjeraa,  who,  though  a  Swede  by  birth,  was  a  German  by 
adoption  and  education.  In  the  following  May  the  chancellor, 
while  still  at  Heilbronn,  issued  a  commission  which  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  up  for  the  King's  signature,  empowering 
Usselinx,  as  chief  director  of  the  New  South  River  (as  the 
Delaware  was  then  called)  Company,  to  proceed  with  its  im- 
mediate organization. 

Usselinx,  having  obtained  his  enlarged  grant,  at  once  is- 
sued a  German  prospectus  of  127  pages  folio,  under  the  title, 
Argonautica  Gustcviana.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  (Ger- 
man book  or  pamphlet  on  emigration.  A  specimen  of  both  of 
these  pamphlets  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society. 

The  first  item  in  Usselinx's  book  is  a  proclamation,  or 
patent,  by  Oxenstiera,  dated  Frankfort,  June  26,  1633,  giving 
notice  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  with  amplifications  and 
the  reappointment  of  Usselinx,  and  charging  all  to  assist  him 
in  so  good  a  work.  Meetings  were  held  in  different  cities, 
during  the  next  twelve  months  to  organize  regular  colcMiies, 
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but  just  at  the  time  when  success  seemed  assured,  the  vicis- 
situdes of  w^ar,  upon  the  well  contested  field  of  Nordlingen, 
put  an  end  to  the  undertaking  so  far  as  Germany  as  a  nation 
was  concerned. 

The  speaker  has  told  this  part  of  the  story  in  detail  to 
show  that  the  initial  movement  towards  colonization  on  the 
Delaware,  though  ostensibly  under  Swedish  auspices,  origi- 
nated in  Germany  and  was  a  strictly  German  Lutheran  enter- 
prise. The  financial  aid  for  which  was  to  come  from  the  great 
commercial  centres,  Augsburg,  Ulm  and  Niimburg,  while  the 
settlers  and  adventurers  were  to  come  from  the  same  vicinity. 

After  the  defeat  at  Nordlingen  the  project  lagged  until 
1637,  when  it  was  revived,  and  a  small  expedition  was  organ- 
ized, consisting  mostly  of  Germans,  with  a  few  Hollanders 
and  Swedes.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Peter  Minewit. 
The  little  fleet  set  out  from  Gottenburg  in  the  autumn  of  1637, 
Sailing  by  way  of  the  West  Indies  they  did  not  arirve  in  the 
Delaware  until  March,  1638.  The  place  selected  for  a  per- 
manent settlement  was  upon  the  spot  where  Wilmington  now 
stands.  The  first  official  act  of  Minewit  was  to  call  a  council 
of  the  Indians,  March  29,  1638,  and  purchase  the  ground — ^a 
similar  act  for  which  Penn  has  been  lauded  to  the  skies.  Yet 
we  have  here  the  same  scene  enacted  forty-four  years  before — 
unheralded  hy  poet — ^nor  perpetuated  by  the  brush  of  the 
painter. 

After  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  a  fort  was  built  along 
the  riverside  for  shelter  and  protection.  The  chief  building 
within  the  ramparts  was  a  church — ^the  first  place  dedicated  to 
divine  worship  in  the  Christian  name  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware. The  faith  was  the  Evangelical  Lutiieran,  according  to 
the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession.  The  pastor,  Rev. 
Reorus  Torkillus,  who  came  out  with  the  expedition,  and  offi- 
ciated until  his  death  in  1643. 

The  next  church  to  be  built  on  the  Delaware  was  erected 
by  Governor  Printz  at  Tinicum,  an  island  just  below  Phila- 
delphia, in  1646.  This  was  the  first  house  of  worship  to  be 
erected  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  dedicated 
September  4,  1646,  by  Johan  Campanius.    During  this  period 
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the  settlers  had  gradually  increased  so  that  there  were  several 
congregations. 

A  church  was  erected  at  Crandiook,  below  New  Gistle,  in 
1667. 

Of  the  conquest  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  by  the 
Dutch,  we  have  no  concern  in  this  paper,  except  to  quote 
Pastor  Rudman. 

"Their  (the  Swedes)  mild  virtues  also  changed  their 
former  foes,  the  Dutch,  into  friends ;  so  that  they  became  mem- 
bers of  their  church.  This  happened  the  more  easily,  as  the 
Hollanders  had  no  clergyman  nor  church  of  their  own.  They 
were  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  communion,  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Lutheran.  Their  respective  languages  are  in  a 
great  measure  congenial.  By  these  fortunate  circumstances, 
the  Swedes  were  the  more  able  to  preserve  their  own  religious 
manners  and  language,  and  thereby  to  keep  alive  their  aflfec- 
tion  for  the  Mother  Country." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  Delaware,  the  whole  population  owed  fealty  to  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

But  more  remarkable  than  the  above  were  the  missionary 
eflForts  of  these  early  Lutherans,  in  their  desire  to  spread  the 
Gospel  and  the  Lutheran  faith  among  the  Indians. 

It  was  pastor  Campanius,  who  went  among  them,  learned 
their  language,  preached  to  them,  and  after  he  had  mastered 
their  tongue,  translated  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  into  their 
dialect,  and  also  published  a  Vocabularium  Barbaro-Virgineo- 
rum. 

Thus,  so  far  as  known,  Luther's  Catechism  was  the  first 
book  to  be  rendered  into  the  Algonquian  languages. 

It  was  afterwards  printed  and  distributed  among  the  In- 
dians. We  have  a  copy  of  this  treasure  in  the  library  of  the 
seminary  at  Mt.  Airy. 

In  the  translation  Campanius  accommodates  some  of 
the  petitions  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Indians.  Thus,  in 
the  Lord's  prayer,  he  substitutes  for  **daily  bread"  a  "plentiful 
supply  of  venison  and  com." 

I  will  now  mention  a  short  list  of  these  godly  men  who 
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labored  prior  to  the  coming  of  Penn  and  his  "holy  experi- 
ment" : 

Reorus  Torkillus,  March  1638;  died  September  7,  1643. 

Johann  Campanius,  February  15,  1643;  May,  1648. 

Lawrence  Carl  Lokenius,  died  1688. 

Jacob  Fabritius,  1677,  died  1693. 

It  was  during  the  latter  year  that  services  were  first  held 
in  the  old  blockhouse  at  Wicacoa,  now  supplanted  by  Gloria 
Dei,  the  oldest  church  in  Philadelphia,  but  alas!  unfortunately 
no  longer  within  the  Lutheran  fold. 

We  now  come  to  the  advent  of  the  English  under  Penn 
and  later  the  large  and  steady  influx  of  the  German  element, 
both  Reformed  and  Lutheran.  William  Penn,  as  you  all  know, 
landed  at  Upland,  now  Chester,  October,  1682.  A  year  later, 
October  6,  1683,  we  note  the  arrival  of  the  advance  contin- 
gent of  German  pioneers,  on  the  Concord.  A  number  of  these 
emigrants  professed  to  be  Mennonites.  They  were  under  the 
leadership  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  who,  prior  to  his  de- 
parture from  Europe,  professed  extreme  pietism. 

Now,  as  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  province  at  the 
arrival  of  the  first  German  contingent,  but  little  authentic  proof 
was  thus  far  available.  It  is  now,  however,  my  privilege  to  be 
able  to  supply  this  deficiency.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  a 
Lutheran  pastor  in  Germany  found  a  convolut  of  papers. 
Upon  examination  they  proved  to  be  letters  from  America. 
The  pastor  providentially  wrote  me,  giving  the  dates.  I  im- 
mediately wrote  him  to  have  copies  made  and  sent  me.  This 
was  done.  Among  the  lot  was  Pastorius'  first  report  to  the 
Frankfort  Company,  also  some  of  the  first  letters  written  by 
the  Crefelders  from  Philadelphia  to  Germany.  From  one 
dated  "Germanton,  i  9.  Teutschstadt  in  Pennsylvania,  1694, 
den  12  Febr." 

I  quote  such  portion  as  relates  to  the  religious  condition. 
"At  New  Castle  there  are  several  from  the  Viewarden  Society." 
This  has  evidently  reference  to  the  Labadist  settlement  on  the 
Bohemia  Manor.    Continuing,  the  writer  says : 

"One  finds  in  Pennsylvania  (beside  us)  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed.   The  first  have  two  pastors.    Their  fruits,  however, 
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give  testimony  that  their  teachings  are  without  the  spirit  At 
New  Castle  live  chiefly  Hollanders.  The  Reformed  have  here 
now  no  pastor.    The  Papists  here  have  no  congregation." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  here  upon  the  above  ref- 
erence to  the  two  pastors,  Lockenius  and  Fabritius,  while  the 
former  was  debarred  from  service  by  the  infirmities  of  age, 
the  other  was  inhibited  by  his  intemperate  and  irregular  habits. 

Yet,  during  these  days  of  trial,  the  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions were  kept  intact  by  devout  schoolmasters  and  laymen 
until  the  arrival  of  new  pastors  from  Sweden. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  German  emigrants  had  anything 
but  a  benign  effect  upon  the  religious  condition  of  the  country, 
as  most  all  of  the  newcomers  were  either  Mennonites  or  held 
to  some  kind  of  an  incongruous  Quaker  doctrine. 

Some  even  joined  the  Quaker  Meetings  and  became 
prominent  therein.    This  was  notably  the  case  of  Pastorius. 

Under  the  doctrine  of  Penn's  religious  liberty  without 
toleration,  it  was  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  Quaker  authori- 
ties to  discountenance  if  not  prevent  the  holding  of  any  public 
worship  within  the  province  except  their  own.  For  this  pur- 
pose difficulties  were  placed  in  the  way  of  the  Swedes  who  at- 
tempted to  maintain  church  services  at  Wicacoa.  Most  of  the 
Swedes  lived  near  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  on  Sundays  were 
wont  to  come  to  church  in  their  canoes.  Those  who  lived 
along  the  Delaware  would,  of  course,  land  at  the  church,  as 
the  old  blockhouse  was  called  by  courtesy.  Those  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  beyond  would  land  about  where  the  Gray's 
Ferry  bridge  now  is,  and  walk  across. 

The  chief  opposition  of  the  Quakers  devel(^)ed  at  this 
point,  especially  as  it  was  found  that  occasionally  some  of  the 
Welsh  of  Radnor  would  join  in  the  church  services. 

When  Penn  (after  the  death  of  Charles  II)  for  a  time  was 
deprived  of  the  control  of  the  province,  an  appeal  was  at  once 
made  to  Governor  Benjamin  Fletcher,  by  the  Swedes,  for  per- 
mission to  attend  their  worship  according  to  the  Lutheran 
faith. 

I  now  quote  from  the  minutes  of  the  provincial  council 
held  at  Philadelphia,  May  ii,  1693: 
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"Upon  reading  the  petition  of  sundrie  Swedes,  Inhabitants 
*'upon  the  river  Scuilkill,  wherein  they  sett  forth  that  their 
"meeting  hous  is  on  the  other  side  the  river :  That  they  live 
"three  miles  distant  from  the  ferry,  and  that  they  are  restrained 
"from  passing  the  river  the  nearest  way  to  their  worship  on 
"Sundays  and  Holydays  by  Philip  England,  keeper  of  the 
"Ferry  att  Schuylkill. 

"His  Excell.  did  offer  his  inclinations  to  remove  any  ob- 
"struction  that  might  be  given  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  his 
"regard  to  the  interest  of  the  proprietary  in  the  ferry,  desir- 
"ing  the  council's  advice. 

"The  councill  are  of  opinion,  That  the  petitioners  may 
"have  Libertie  granted  them  to  transport  themselves  over  the 
"river  to  and  from  their  worship,  provided  they  doe  not  abuse 
"this  liberty  to  other  ends,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ferry." 

This,  as  you  will  observe,  was  the  condition  after  ten 
years  of  Quaker  rule.  Shortly  after  this  episode,  the  old  block- 
house became  untenantable  by  virtue  of  its  age  and  for  want  of 
repairs.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  church  at  Tinicum, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  there  was  no  house  dedicated  to  the 
public  worship  of  Almighty  God  (except  those  of  the  Quakers) 
within  the  whole  bounds  of  William  Penn's  province. 

We  now  come  to  another  turning  point  in  our  history. 
This  was  the  arrival  in  Philadelphia  of  the  German  Pietists. 
As  the  German  emigration  increased  many  of  the  settlers,  in 
the  new  country,  cut  off  entirely  from  their  religious  teachers, 
and  surrounded  by  the  baneful  Quaker  influence,  even  then 
rent  by  internal  schism,  gradually  drifted  towards  rationalism. 
No  arrivals  could  ha,ve  come  at  a  more  opportune  time  than 
this  band  of  German  Pietists,  who  had  come  to  these  western 
wilds  with  the  expectation  that  the  millenium  was  near,  and 
would  here  manifest  itself. 

The  party  landed  in  Philadelphia,  Saturday,  June  23,  1694, 
and  entered  Germantown  upon  the  next  day.  Among  the 
leaders  of  this  party  we  have  Johannus  Kelpius,  Heinrich 
Bemhard  Koster,  Daniel  Falkner,  and  Johann  Gottfried  Selig, 
the  private  secretary  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Spener. 

Upon  entering  Germantown  the  party  went  to  the  house 
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of  Isaac  Van  Bebber,  said  to  have  been  near  where  the  present 
St.  Michael's  Church  stands.  The  first  thing  done  by  the 
party  after  greetings  were  over  was  to  hold  an  orthodox  Lu- 
theran service,  Koster  officiating.  This  was  the  first  regular 
German  Lutheran  service  held  in  America  of  which  we  have 
any  record. 

As  Koster  learned  of  the  sad  religious  condition  of  the 
Germans  in  the  province,  he  immediately  made  arrangements 
to  contini;ie  these  services  at  the  house  of  Van  Bebber,  in  the 
German  language  after  the  manner  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
wherein  he,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  province  were  originally  of  Reformed  faith,  sought 
to  impress  his  hearers  with  the  importance  of  remaining  stead- 
fast to  the  dogmas  of  the  church  as  founded  upon  the  unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession. 

These  services  were  public,  and  from  the  outset  were  well 
attended  by  the  Germans.  As  they  became  known  through- 
out the  vicinity  a  number  of  English  hearers  presented  them- 
selves. On  account  of  their  numbers  it  was  at  first  thought 
that  they  were  Quakers,  who  strove  to  fill  the  house  so  as  to 
exclude  the  regular  German  worshipers. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  situation  Koster 
concluded  henceforth  to  hold  services  in  both  English  and  Ger- 
man. The  English  services  were  soon  transferred  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1694,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  founding  of  Philadelphia  church  services  that  approxi- 
i|iated  orthodoxy  were  held  at  regular  intervals  in  that  city.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  tell  you  that  they  were  strictly  according 
tp  the  Lutheran  ritual. 

One  of  the  first  eflects  of  these  services  was  to  ex- 
pose the  low  spiritual  state  into  which  the  province  had  fallen. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  few  or  no  English  Bibles  to  be 
had.  As  this  became  known,  he  wrote  to  London,  and  at  his 
own  expense  had  a  large  number  sent  over  from  England. 

While  Koster  was  thus  looking  after  the  religious  needs 
of  the  Germans  and  English,  Kelpius,  Falkner  and  Selig 
were  perfecting  their  arrangements  for  a  permanent  settlement. 
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and  the  erection  of  a  house  suitable  for  the  religious  and  moral 
training  of  the  neglected  youth  within  the  German  township. 

Johann  Selig,  in  his  report  to  Rev.  Spener,  under  date  of 
August  7, 1694,  writes : 

"We  are  now  beginning  to  build  a  house  there,  and  the 
people  lend  us  all  possible  help.  We  place  this  to  the  public 
good,  and  expect  not  a  foot's  breadth  on  our  own  account. 
For  we  are  resolved,  besides  giving  public  instruction  to  the 
little  children  of  this  country,  to  take  many  of  them  to  our- 
selves, and  house  them  day  and  night  with  us,  so  as  to  lay  in 
them  the  foundation  of  a  stable,  permanent  character.  With 
them,  beginning  must  be  made;  otherwise  there  will  be  only 
patching  and  mending  of  the  old  people." 

The  English  services  of  Koster  in  Philadelphia  soon  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  permanent  corporation,  and  in  the 
year  1695  the  Christ  Church  Congregation  was  formed.  And 
when  two  years  later  the  Lord  Bishop  Henry  of  London  se- 
lected a  young  clergyman  for  Philadelphia,  it  was  under  the 
distinct  order  to  report  and  act  under  Koster. 

These  successes  of  the  German  pietists  naturally  drew 
down  upon  them  the  ill-will  of  the  Quakers,  who  publicly 
stated  that  "the  Lutherans  were  as  bad  as  Indians  or 
heathens."  I  will  say  that  perhaps  among  their  number  none 
showed  greater  acrimony  and  animosity  than  Daniel  Francis 
Pastorius,  who  in  his  Send-brief  of  1697  characterizes  all  Lu- 
theran pastors  as  bombastic  and  inflated  cocks,  who  crow 
loudest  upon  their  own  dung  heap,  meaning  the  pulpit. 

In  the  year  1697  we  note  the  arrival  of  three  regular  Lu- 
theran pastors  from  Sweden,  Revs.  Rudman,  Biork  and  Auren. 
Under  the  active  ministrations  of  these  clergjrmen  the  churches 
at  Christiana  and  Wicacoa  were  replaced  with  substantial 
structures  which  have  remained  until  the  present  day.  Renewed 
activity  became  manifest  in  church  circles.  The  Swedish  pas- 
tors ministered  to  the  Welsh  at  Merion  and  Radnor,  and  the 
English  at  Oxford,  Chester  and  Philadelphia. 

The  Quakers  were  not  long  in  becoming  aware  of  the  suc- 
cess of  these  clergymen  and  gave  the  signal  for  renewed  petty 
pcrsecotioiis.      Attempts  were  again  made  to  prevent  the 
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in  person  to  Furley  and  the  company,  and  when  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia  in  1700,  bringing  with  him  his  brother  Justus, 
also  papers  deposing  Pastorius  and  nominating  him  with  Kel- 
pius  and  Jawart  in  his  place,  the  breach  was  complete  and 
partly  accounts  for  the  vituperation  of  the  deposed  steward. 

The  writer  will  say  that  in  all  of  his  researches  and  inves- 
tigations, nothing  has  afforded  him  more  genuine  pleasure 
than  the  fact  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  clear  the  besmirched 
character  of  Daniel  Falkner,  who  will  further  be  remembered 
as  the  organizer  of  the  first  German  Lutheran  Congregation  in 
America  at  Falkner  Swamp  or  New  Hanover. 

The  story  of  how  his  brother  Justus  was  ordained  in  1703 
and  ministered  to  the  Germans  in  New  York,  and  how  Daniel 
Falkner  went  to  New  Jersey  and  organized  several  congrega- 
tions which  still  exist,  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Reformed 
faith  had  probably  a  greater  number  in  Pennsylvania  than  the 
Lutheran,  but  they  had  neither  organized  congregations  nor 
pastors. 

The  political  situation  in  Germany,  which  made  the  Swede 
an  enemy,  also  prevented  the  Swedish  pastors  from  concerning 
themselves  about  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Germans  in  Penn- 
sylvania. After  Rudman,  who  died  in  1708,  no  Swedish  pastor 
ministered  to  the  Germans  until  Dylander,  in  1739  or  1740. 

During  the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
German  Lutherans  increased  in  number.  Congregations  were 
formed  and  requests  for  pastors  sent  to  Germany. 

How  great  even  at  that  time  the  influence  of  Halle  pietism 
was  felt  within  the  province,  it  is  but  necessary  to  state  the  fact 
that  when  the  Arch-Sectmaster,  Christopher  Saur,  proposed 
to  print  an  American  version  of  the  holy  writ,  he  took  for  his 
copy  the  thirty-fourth  edition  of  the  Halle  imprints. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  the  story  of  the  church  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  century.  You  know  how  Johann 
Casper  Stover  organized  congregations  throughout  the 
province,  and  how  a  few  years  later  the  patriarch  Muhlenberg 
was  sent  over  from  Halle  and  by  his  piety  and  splendid  execu- 
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tive  ability  united  the  scattered  churches  into  one  grand  or- 
ganization which  exists  even  to  the  present  day. 

An  organization  so  strong  that  when  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century  French  atheism  was  brought  to  these 
shores  and  uniting  with  Tom  Paine's  infidelity  and  formed  a 
billow  so  large  that  it  threatened  for  a  time  to  overwhelm  re- 
ligious thought  in  the  Capitol  city,  the  Lutheran  organization 
was  able  to  present  a  bulwark  against  this  wave  of  unbelief 
that  it  shattered  against  it  into  harmless  spray  to  resurge  and 
become  lost  in  the  ocean  of  oblivion. 

No  other  religious  denomination  can  show  the  same 
splendid  organization  as  the  Lutheran  church  yielding  its  be- 
nign influence  in  both  church  and  state  during  the  early  years 
of  our  Federal  Constitution. 

In  closing  this  address  I  will  call  your  attention  to  an  in- 
cident where  the  Lutheran  church  was  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing civil  war  with  its  horrors  of  bloodshed  and  pillage,  and 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government,  which 
will  illustrate  the  power  of  the  church  influence  within  our 
province. 

The  Federal  Constitution,  as  you  all  know,  went  into 
operation  in  1789.  The  whole  matter,  however,  was  an  un- 
tried experiment,  and  ere  ten  years  had  elapsed,  three  re- 
bellions took  place  against  Federal  authority. 

The  first  of  these  occurred  in  Massachusetts.  This  is 
known  as  Shay's  Rebellion — 1786. 

The  second  was  caused  by  opposition  to  the  tax  on  whiskey 
and  had  its  chief  centre  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
suppressed  by  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  1794,  the 
troops  being  under  the  command  of  President  Washington. 

The  third  rebellion,  and  What  threatened  to  be  the  most 
serious  one,  arose  among  the  Gemlans  in  Bucks  and  North- 
ampton counties.  It  was  in  the  year  1798,  during  the  unpopu- 
lar administration  of  President  Adams.  The  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws  were  passed  and  enforced,  and  to  make  matters  worse 
a  direct  tax  was  imposed.  It  was  said  that  even  each  pane  of 
glass  would  be  assessed  separately. 

This  tax  aroused  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  Gexr 
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mans,  and  armed  resistance  was  threatened.  When  finally 
the  assessors  came  to  make  the  appraisements,  they  were 
driven  off  by  force.  Warrants  were  now  issued  and  United 
States  Marshals  sent  to  arrest  the  culprits.  These  were  taken 
and  placed  in  custody  at  Bethlehem.  They  were,  however,  re- 
leased by  force  and  the  officers  driven  away. 

Here  we  had  an  incipitent  rebellion  against  the  Federal 
Government. 

President  Adams  issued  a  proclamation.  This  was  torn 
down  and  trampled  under  foot.  It  was  followed  by  one  of  the 
Governor.    This  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  great  fear  of  the  authorities  was  that  in  case  this  op- 
position should  spread  to  the  other  German  counties  and  the 
uprising  of  the  German  population  become  general  that  there 
would  be  no  power  at  hand  to  save  the  general  government 

It  promised  to  be  the  greatest  crisis  which  thus  far  con- 
fronted the  government.  How  to  maintain  the  authority  was 
a  serious  question.  Finally  the  troops  were  ordered  out  as  a 
last  resort.  They  were  commanded  by  General  Macpherson, 
and  civil  war  seemed  imminent.  The  General  also  issued  a 
proclamation  which  fell  flat. 

At  this  extreme  moment  of  peril  another  proclamation 
was  issued  and  quickly  circulated  among  the  disaffected  coun- 
ties. It  bore  neither  the  signattire  of  any  high  state  dignitary 
nor  military  hero  resplendent  in  gold  lace  and  feathers.  So 
far  as  is  known,  but  a  single  copy  of  this  paper  has  been  pre- 
served. At  the  bottom  you  will  see  the  signature  of  a  plain, 
pious,  unassuming  man,  who  shrunk  from  notoriety  and 
worldly  honors,  the  plain  Lutheran  Pastor  Justus  Heinrich 
Christian  Helmuth,  the  last  of  the  Halle  pietists,  pastor  of  the 
German  congregation  in  Philadelphia. 

Almost  like  magic  the  rebellion  melted  into  nothing.  The 
supremacy  of  the  law  was  sustained.  The  troops  returned 
home  without  firing  a  gun,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  upheld. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  context  of  this  magical 
paper.  Is  it  filled  with  anathemas,  does  it  contain  threats  or 
denunciations,  or  perhaps  hold   out  any  hope  of  reward  or 
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gain?    Nothing  of  the  kind.     It  was  a  simple,  fatherly  address 
from  a  pastor  to  his  people.    It  is  addressed  to  his 

"Fellow  Brethren  and  fellow  believers  in  the  Faith  in 
Northumberland  County." 

**Geliebte  Mitbriider  und  Glaubens  Genossen  in  North- 
ampton county." 

Then  after  an  introduction  wherein  he  pictures  the 
troubles  of  1794  and  tells  them  that  it  is  to  prevent  any  re- 
currence of  such  misery,  that  he  is  induced  to  issue  this  broad- 
side— ^**This  in  all  truth  you  may  know,  when  you  read  this" : 

"This  man  loves  us,  therefore  we  will  not  be  offended  at 
him  for  sending  us  this  paper,  even  should  he  say  anything  that 
does  not  seem  favorable  to  us.  We  will  forgive  him,  for  per- 
haps he  is  right  after  all.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  we  have  let 
some  one  or  another  pull  us  around  by  our  nose,  to  our  own 
loss  and  detriment.  Think  you  thus?  So  you  will  surely 
quickly  find  that  you  have  thought  aright." 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  admonishes  them  that  no  gov- 
ernment can  exist  without  taxation,  and  advises  them  to  go 
home  and  consult  their  Bibles.  Romans  13:  1-7.  He  then 
says :  "Look  this  proverb  up  without  delay,  and  read  it  with 
attention." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  enlighten  them  upon  the  true  state  of 
the  facts  that  brought  out  the  objectionable  acts  and  laws : 

"Now  reflect  with  reason  upon  what  you  have  carried  on 
during  these  past  weeks,  and  that  even  in  the  holy  passion  sea- 
son. Was  it  not  the  work  of  an  actual  rebellion?  You  have 
set  yourselves  up  against  a  tax  that  was  laid  by  the  govern- 
ment in  favor  of  the  country  people,  and  whereof  the  rich  city 
people  have  to  pay  the  greater  part.  You  have  set  yourselves 
up  against  a  tax  which  would  never  have  been  forced  to  make 
preparations  to  withstand  the  French,  a  people  who  have  at- 
tempted to  destroy  and  overthrow  all  religion  wherever  they 
may  be ;  a  people  that  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  attack  us 
and  plunder  us  had  they  not  known  that  they  had  sympathizers 
among  us." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  baneful  consequences  result- 
ant of  the  whiskey  insurrection  and  asks  them  to  stop  and  in- 
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vestig:ate  whether  die  leaders  of  the  present  rebeBkm  are  not 
men  who  pass  their  spare  time  in  taverns.  Brave,  Christian- 
nunded  men  will  never  advise  to  rebdlion,  especially  against 
a  government  whose  like  for  goodness  hath  not  its  equal  under 
the  sua. 

In  closing  he  says :  'Take  my  advice.  Love  for  yon  and 
pressure  of  conscience  has  induced  me  to  write  to  you.  If  you 
follow  me,  then  it  is  well  for  you.  If  not,  then  I  have  dmie  my 
duty.    Be  assured,  I  am  your  friend." 

This  paper,  though  unknown  and  forgotten  as  it  is,  had 
greater  force  and  power  in  crushing  this  incipient  rebellion 
and  upholding  our  government  than  any  similar  paper  issued 
before  or  since  by  President,  Governor,  Marshal  or  Major 
General*  The  original  is  carefully  guarded  in  the  ardiives  of 
the  seminary  at  Mt.  Airy  Julius  F.  Sachse. 

Philadelphia,  January,  jpoi. 


Article  X. 

FACTS  ABOUT  BOOKWORMS. 

[From  a  Digest  of  J.  F.  X.  O'Connor's  work  on  the  subject] 

The  bookwonn  has  long  furnished  food  for  spectilation, 
but  of  its  actual  history  and  characteristics  little  that  is  definite 
has  been  known.  The  sum  total  of  the  knowledge  gleaned 
concerning  it,  frwn  Aristotle  down,  was  set  forth  by  Blades  in 
bis  "Enemies  to  Books" ;  but  much  of  this  gleaning  was  pure 
fancy.  These  conjectures  and  the  sprightly  remarks  of  An- 
drew Lang  on  the  subject,  are  familiar  to  most  book-lovers, 
but  they  have  served  rather  to  invest  the  bookworm  with  an 
atmosphere  of  fable  than  to  lead  to  a  serious  investigation  of 
the  subject.  "And  yet,"  says  Father  O'Conor,  "I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  upon  positive  knowledge,  that  the  bookworm  i^ 
no  rarity,  but  is  a  reality,  and  doing  most  decided  mischief." 

It  was  while  librarian  of  Georgetown  University  that 
Father  O 'Conor  met  his  first  bookworm  and  became  absorbed 
in  this^  new  field  of  research*  He  tells  us :  "As  I  held  in  my 
hand&  an  open  folio  bound  in  leather,  a  little  ridge  of  dust 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  binding  attracted  my  attention.  On 
closer  examination  I  found  small  holes  near  the  edge  of  the 
dust  heaps.  Taking  a  penknife  I  raised  the  paper  on  the  inside 
of  the  cover.  When  behold  I  there  before  me  lay  a  little  browii 
insect.  It  was  covered  with  bristles  and  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a  tiny  hedgehog,  curling  himself  in  his  spikes  to 
secure  protection.  I  continued  the  investigation,  and  in  the 
same  book  soon  found  another,  his  counterpart.  Here  was  a 
discovery,  in  truth  I  'This  must  be  a  bookworm,'  I  thought. 
'But  how  can  it  be'?" 

These  first  specimens  were  sent,  throu^  Mr.  Spofford,  of 
the  Congressional  Library,  to  Prof.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who  forwarded  them  to  Mr.  Riley,  chief  of  the  En- 
tomologicai  Commission,  and  their  discoverer  continued  his 
researches  in  this  new  field  of  exploration  ^'with  no  less  energy 
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and  earnestness  than  any  prospector  in  his  search  for  gdd." 
The  study  of  bookworms,  thus  begun,  was  continued  during 
Father  O'Conor's  services  as  librarian  of  Boston  College,  of 
St  Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia,  and  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
College,  New  York;  nor  was  it  confined  only  to  collections 
immediately  accessible.  Personal  inquiries  were  made  at  the 
libraries  of  Brown  University,  Harvard  University,  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Peabody  and 
Congressional  libraries,  and  the  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Mercantile 
libraries  of  New  York.  Since  these  inquiries  were  begun,  and 
the  attention  of  librarians  directed  to  the  subject,  bookworms 
have  been  found  at  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries,  "and  there 
is  but  little  doubt  that  examination  will  prove  the  disastrous 
presence  of  many  more." 

Seven  varieties  of  bookworm  have  been  personally  ex- 
amined by  Father  O'Conor,  the  specimens  seen  of  each  variety 
ranging  from  three  or  four  to  thirty.  In  summarizing  these 
different  varieties,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat,  what  is  now  gen- 
erally known,  that  the  bookworm  is  really  no  worm  at  all,  but 
the  larva  of  certain  insects,  of  the  order  of  coleoptera,  or  sheath- 
winged  beetles.  The  seven  varieties  mentioned  are,  re- 
spectively, Sitodrepa  panicea,  larva;  Sitodrepa  panicea,  full- 
grown  insect:  Attagcnus  pellio,  larva;  Lepisma  saccharina; 
Ptiniis  fur;  Dermestes  lardarius;  Anthrenus  varius,  larva. 

Of  the  first  named,  thirty  specimens  were  examined,  these 
having  been  found  in  modem  as  well  as  ancient  books,  and 
under  covers  of  leather,  board,  or  parchment.  This,  the  most 
voracious  of  the  destructive  brotherhood,  is  in  the  larva  state 
a  soft,  white,  six-legged  "worm,"  covered  with  bristles,  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  long  and  sluggish  in  movement.  Of  the 
full-grown  insect  twenty  specimens  were  found,  alive  and  dead, 
in  books  old  and  new ;  in  this  state  it  is  very  small  and  brown 
in  color. 

The  Attagenus  pellio  was  found  only  once,  but  seems  to 
have  been  the  prize  beauty  of  the  collection.  "Long,  slender, 
salmon-colored,  with  a  tail  of  delicate  wavy  hair,"  it  is  com- 
pared in  shape  to  "a  miniature  whale/'  while  its  movements 
are  described  as  "most  graceful." 
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The  Lepisma  saccharina  is  first  recorded  in  Hooke's  "Mi- 
crographia"  (1665),  where  it  is  described  as  "a  small,  white, 
silver  shining  worm  or  moth,"  three-tailed  and  two-homed, 
and  pictured  in  a  rude  sketch.  This  account  is  quoted  by 
Blades  with  the  comment  that  the  ancient  chronicler  had  "ap- 
parently evolved  both  engraving  and  description  from  his  inner 
consciousness."  But  evidently  the  older  writer  was  correct, 
and  his  modern  critic  erred,  for  of  the  Lepisma  Father  O'Conor 
has  examined  four  specimens,  and  he  describes  it  as  cone- 
shaped,  of  a  silver-gray  tint,  with  three  thick  tails,  and  very 
rapid  in  its  motions ;  it  lives  in  books,  but  is  less  destructive  to 
them  than  the  Sitodrepa, 

The  Ptmus  fur  is  a  black-headed  worm,  resembling  the 
Sitodrepa;  it  "is  found  in  great  numbers  and  seems  willing  to 
eat  anything."  One  specimen  is  mentioned  by  Blades,  who 
remarks,  "I  never  heard  of  a  black-headed  bookworm  before 
or  since,"  and  suggests  that  its  special  characteristic  may  be 
due  to  a  diet  of  black-letter  text. 

The  Dermestes  lardarius  is  found  in  large  numbers  in 
books,  as  in  collections  of  dried  plants,  furs,  etc.,  and  is  com- 
pared to  "a  microscopic  hedgehog,  bristling  all  over  with 
rough  black  hairs."  It  leaves  rougher  marks  upon  its  prey 
than  do  any  of  the  other  varieties,  and  prefers  binding  to  text. 
The  Anthrcn^ts  varins  has  a  similar  preference,  and  is  an  oval- 
shaped  larva,  varying  in  form  "between  the  almost  round 
Dermestes  and  the  elongated  Attagcnus  pellio," 

The  havoc  wrought  by  these  little  creatures  can  hardly  be 
realized  by  those  who  have  not  examined  their  handiwork. 
Father  O 'Conor  says :  "With  a  slight  pull  I  have  been  able 
to  detach  all  the  binding  from  the  books.  The  bookworm  had 
eaten  away  the  back.  Sometimes  the  holes  cut  through  the 
pages  are  round  and  regular,  and  extend  in  a  straight  line  from 
cover  to  cover.  Very  often  there  are  deep  channels  cut  into 
the  book,  irregular  in  outline,  and  these  channels  will  be  longer 
or  shorter,  and  across  the  width  or  length  of  the  book.  Some 
pages  will  be  slightly  perforated ;  in  others  there  will  be  several 
furrows  separated  by  spaces  untouched.  Apparently  some 
'worms'  have  a  fanciful  appetite.     Not  infrequently  a  'worm' 
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burrows  deep  in  a  large  fc^io.  In  a  leather-bound  folio  of 
Plntflrch  I  found  a  hole  piercing  through  cover  and  pages,  and 
in  another  hole,  embedded  in  the  cover,  the  cococ»i  of  an  in- 
sect which  had  not  pierced  entirely  throu^  the  cover.  In 
another  folio,  page  after  page  is  pierced.  Half-way  through 
the  book  he  ceased  work."  Nor  is  it  safe  to  guard  only  ancient 
votuntes  and  accept  Blades'  assurance  that  the  bookworm  will 
not  touch  our  adulterated  modem  paper.  Father  O'Conor 
has  found  their  ravages  in  recent  books  as  well  as  in  aged 
tomes,  but  they  are  not,  of  course,  discoverable  in  books  in 
general  use.  Dusty  and  unhandled  volumes  afford  them  their 
opportunities,  and  if  these  conditions  be  granted  they  pay  little 
heed  to  age  or  other  qualities. 

There  remain  the  problems  of  discovering  the  bookworm, 
and  of  preventing  his  ravages.  His  detection  is  not  difficult. 
"Inspect  closely  the  back  of  the  bound  volume.  There  you 
may  discover  little  smooth,  round  holes  that  could  have  been 
made  with  a  large  needle.  Sometimes  these  holes  are  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  back  of  the  volume ;  sometimes  they  will  be 
found  along  the  edges  of  the  back.  Should  the  back  seem  to 
be  perfect,  then  open  the  book.  Between  the  cover  and  the 
fly-leaf  you  may  perceive  a  little  ridge  or  heap  of  dust — red, 
gray,  or  white,  according  to  the  ccAoi  of  the  binding.  If  you 
do  perceive  such  a  ridge,  the  bookworm  has  been  or  is  in  your 
book.  With  the  point  of  a  knife  raise  the  paper  pasted  to  the 
cover  near  the  dust  heap,  and  there  you  will  find  a  Sitodrepa,  or 
Phnits  or  Anthrenus.  Qear  him  out  at  once;  scrape  the  book 
until  you  are  sure  there  are  no  unhatched  eggs  left." 

Prevention  is  another  matter.  There  is  no  lack  of  sug- 
gestions none  of  which  are  especially  practical.  Pyrethnira. 
powder,  scattered  on  books  or  shelves,  camphor,  fumigation  by 
tobacco,  the  use  of  poisoned  paste  in  binding,  all  these  have 
been  recommended,  but  experience  shows  that  the  only  solu- 
tion that  promises  effectiveness  is  to  be  found  in  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  the  library  twice  or  thrice  each  year,  and  the  in- 
dividual dusting  of  each  separate  book,  not  with  a  duster  bat 
with  a  cloth.  Dust,  ^oot  ventilation,  and  lack  of  light  furnish 
the  bookworm's  element,  and  by  the  elimination  of  these  he 
also  may  be  eliminated. 


Article  XI. 

A  MAN  WHO  SET  LUTHER  THINKING. 

PETER  D'AILLY.« 
[fktrus  DS  AILUACa] 

This  remarkable  man,  according  to  one  tradition,  was 
bom  at  Ailly-haut-clocher,  near  Abbeville,  in  Northwestern 
France,  in  the  year  1350.  As  is  so  frequently  the  case  with 
historical  characters,  he  sprang  from  plain  (classe  plebeinne) 
but  pious  people.  His  father,  whose  name  was  Ccdard,  was 
an  artisan.  Sometime  during  Peter's  early  youth  the  family 
moved  to  Compiegne  where  Joan  of  Arc  was  afterward  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  whose  frequent  incursions  into  the 
country  developed  in  the  patriotic  bosom  of  the  young  d'Ailly 
a  strong  dislike  for  that  people.  This  showed  itself  in  his  old 
age  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  At  twenty-two  he  entered 
the  College  of  Navarre*  to  study  theology  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  having  omitted  the  "Grammar"  and  the  "Arts"  courses. 
He  may  have  taken  these  in  the  Monastery  or  Cathedral 
schools.  At  Paris  he  lived  on  a  scholarship  supported  or 
aided  by  the  crown.  It  was  not  many  years  before  this  Col- 
lege, through  d'Ailly  and  those  who  sought  his  instruction^ 
was  to  surpass  the  Sorbonne,  which  was  also  a  retreat  for 


1.  FdUr  vtm  AUti  bj  Dr.  Paul  Tsehackert,  1877;  Notice  mr  U  Oardkial 
Fierrt  d^AUfy,  par  M.  Arthur  Dlnaux,  1826;  and  Cjdopedlas. 

2.  The  College  of  Navarre  was  founded  in  1804  bj  Jeanne  of  Navarre 
tor  the  board  and  lodging  of  seventy  poor  scholan  at  all  stages  of  the  uni- 
versity curriculum.  Ckdleges  wore  originally  boarding-houses,  not  schools. 
Their  residents  were  dependent  largely  on  the  well-disposed.  Many  were 
supported  by  rriigious  orders.  Later  the  instituUons  became  endowed.  The 
Eit§  €f  UnhenUieB,  by  8.  8.  Laurie,  LL.  D. 
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poor  students,*  and  to  hold  that  position  for  a  long  time.  We 
next  read  of  d'Ailly's  lecturing  on  Philosophy  according  to 
the  requirement  at  Paris  that  every  candidate  for  teacher  of 
Theology  become  a  Master  of  Philosophy*.  He  soon  became 
so  popular  that  the  French  nation*  at  the  University  elected 
him  to  the  dignity  of  Procurator  several  months,  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  a  monthly  change. 

His  early  works  show  a  well-trained  understanding,  wide 
reading,  genuine  enthusiasm  for  Theology  and  an  open  hostil- 
ity to  the  prevailing  study  of  civil  and  canon  law.  Among 
them  is  his  commentary  or  Questiones  on  the  sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard.  Through  the  teachings  of  Ockam, 
which  formerly  had  been  proscribed,  d'Ailly  became  a 
Nominalist,  and  it  was  by  his  own  and  the  efforts 
of  John  Gerson,  a  pupil,  that  this  school  of  philosophy 
gained  the   day  at    Paris.       His   eloquence  as  a  preacher 


1.  Savlgny  bbjb,  "What  rendered  Uie  University  of  Paris  especially 
powerful,  nay  positively  formidable,  was  its  poverty.  The  university  itaelf, 
the  faculties,  the  nations,  were  one  and  all  of  them  poor,  and  even  the  col- 
leges burdened  with  many  expenses  could  by  no  means  be  described  as 
wealthy.  The  university  did  not  possess  so  much  as  a  building  of  its  own, 
but  was  commonly  obliged  to  hold  its  meetings  in  the  cloisters  of  friendly 
nionasUc  orders.  Its  existence  and  power  thus  assumed  a  purely  spiritual 
character."  May  our  beloved  Muhlenberg  reach  the  fame  and  power  of  Paris 
after  similar  trials. 

2.  In  Theology  the  decrees  of  the  councils  were  expounded  and  com- 
mented on,  and  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  brought  Into  requisition  in  sup- 
IK>rt  of  them,  the  great  text-book  'being  the  SentenUae  of  Peter  the  Lom- 
bard and  afterward  the  Summa  of  Aquinas.  It  was  only  in  connection  with 
the  philosophical  questions  closely  related  to  theology,  that  discussions  early 
arose  which  led  to  free  thought  and  foreshadowed  heresies.  The  pracUce 
of  disputation  in  the  school  unquesUonably  promoted  freedom.  Not  only 
those  seeking  the  higher  degree  of  masters,  but  the  students  had  to  debate 
questions  in  public  and  take  sides,  one  of  which  might  lean  to  heterodoxy. 
They  were  playing  with  dangerous  weapons,  as  it  turned  out.  But  during 
the  first  centuries  of  university  life  the  papal  authority  had  no  fear  of  uni- 
versiUes.  Mabillon  {De  ttudut  MontuHeU)  well  describes  the  atUtude  of 
the  church  on  the  use  of  reason  in  theology,  when  he  says,  "The  use  of  rea- 
son here  is  not  harmful  if  kept  within  bounds  and  limited  by  regulaUons. 
The  reason  of  man  cannot  rest,  and  uses  laws  with  litUe  grace,  and  bears 
limitations  very  mluctanUy.  But  theology  ought  to  submit  to  these  and  ac- 
cept all  in  faith." ~ixi«rt«. 

8.  All  the  students  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  four  nations — the  Picard, 
the  Norman,  the  French  (which  embraced  Italians,  Spaniards,  Greeks  and 
Orientals),  and  the  English  (which  embraced  the  English.  Irish,  Germans, 
Poles,  and  all  others  from  the  north  of  Europe).  The  English  nation  was 
afterwards  called  the  German.  Each  nation,  of  course,  was  subdivided  ac- 
cording to  the  section  from  which  students  and  masters  came.  Every  sub- 
division had  Its  Dean,  matriculation  book,  and  money-chest.  The  whole 
"nation"  was  represented  by  a  Procurator,  elected  by  students  and  masters. 
— Lawris, 
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was  recognized.  More  than  once  did  he  inveigh  against  the 
reigning  corruption  in  the  Church.  In  1380  he  became  Doc- 
tor of  Theology,  entered  the  Faculty  and  finally  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University.  He  doubtless  absorbed  from  Ockam 
and  kindred  spirits  a  certain  lack  of  respect  for  papal  preten- 
sions, regarding  the  general  council  as  a  higher  power.  The 
Christian  Church,  he  held,  is  founded  on  Christ,  not  on  Peter ; 
on  the  Bible,  not  on  Canon  law.  He  earned  the  titles,  "Eagle 
of  France"  and  "Hammer  of  Heretics."  In  1397  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Cambrai  and  in  1411  Pope  John  XXIII  created  him 
Cardinal  of  Cambrai  (Cameracensis).  During  the  Great 
Schism  he  became  the  leading  figure  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance.    He  died  at  Avignon,  August  9,  1420. 

D'Ailly's  writings  are  numerous  and  of  a  varied  character. 
Among  them  we  find  one  entitled  Imago  Mundi  (1410),  a  geo- 
graphical work  from  which  Columbus  is  said  to  have  drawn 
some  of  his  views  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  Western  pass- 
age from  Spain  to  India.  Of  this  book  Justin  Winsor  says 
(Chrisfopher  Columbus,  1892) :  "Bacon  it  was  who  gave  that 
tendency  to  thought  which,  seized  by  Cardinal  Pierre  d'Ailly, 
and  incorporated  by  him  in  his  Imago  Mundi,  became  the  link 
between  Bacon  and  Columbus.  Humboldt  has  indeed  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  this  encyclopedic  Survey  of  the  World 
exercised  a  more  important  influence  upon  the  discovery  of 
America  than  even  the  prompting  which  Columbus  got 
from  his  correspondence  with  Toscanelli.  How  well  Colum- 
bus pored  over  the  pages  of  the  Imago  Mundi  we  know  from 
the  annotations  of  his  own  copy,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Biblioteca  Colombina  in  Seville,  Spain.  It  seems  likdy 
that  Columbus  got  directly  from  this  book  most  that  he  knew 
of  those  passages  in  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Seneca  which 
speak  of  the  Asiatic  shores  as  lying  opposite  to  Hispania. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  this  book  was  his  companion 

even  on  his  voyages." 

A  passage  from  the  work,  while  not  strictly  pertinent  to 
our  subject,  will  certainly  be  interesting  to  the  reader.  It  is 
taken  from  a  page  of  the  copy  in  the  Harvard  Library,  and 
must  have  especially  impressed  Columbus  if  the  annotations 
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on  the  margin  of  the  Seville  volume  are  genuine.  An  fflus- 
tration  of  some  of  these  notes  appeared  in  the  Harper's 
Monthy  of  January,  1901.  D'Ailly  writes  thus  abount  India: 
•*It  sends  us  ivory  and  many  precious  stones.  It  also  has 
mountains  of  gold  which  cannot  be  jq)proached  on  account 
01  the  dragons  and  griffins  and  monster-men.    This  India  is 

very  great I  say  then  that  the  coasts  of  India 

on  the  South  touch  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  near  the  region 
of  Pathal  and  neighboring  lands,  whidi  are  encircled  by  a 
great  arm  of  the  sea  descending  between  India  and  lower 

Spain  or  Africa Jerusalem  is  not  in  the  centre 

of  the  earth."  It  makes  one's  mind  glow  with  enthusiasm 
to  think  that  the  same  intellectual  star  that  traced  a  broad 
path  of  light  across  the  trackless  waters  westward  before  the 
lonely  barks  of  the  great  Discoverer,  but  a  few  years  later 
shot  a  brilliant  ray  through  the  narrow  window  of  a  cloister- 
cell  at  Erfurt,  upon  the  Sacred  Page  beneath  the  eyes  of  a 
monk  who  was  soon  to  become  the  great  Reformer. 

That  which  concerns  us  most,  however,  is  the  first  his  pen 
produced,  to  our  knowledge,  namely  the  Questiones  super 
libros  Sententiarum^.  In  this  book  he  is  referred  to  in  the 
following  terms,  of  which  any  master  might  well  be  proud: 
The  Reverend  Father  in  Christ,  the  Master  Petrus  de  Ail- 
lyaco— Professor  in  the  Sacred  Page,  whose  fame  has 
reached  the  stars — once  the  very  eminent  Cardinal  of  Cam- 
brai — formerly  among  men,  and  yet  still  living — the  very 
venerable  and  worshipful  preceptor  of  the  resolute  doctor 
Magister  John  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  Paris. 

The  Questiones  was  printed  in  Strasburg  1490,  seventy 
years  after  the  author's  death,  and  seven  years  after  Luther's 
birth.  The  translation  of  one  chapter,  that  to  which  Luther 
refers  in  his  arraignment  of  Transubstantiation,  is  here  given. 
It  is  a  feeble  attempt  to  make  a  learned  scholastic  speak  Eng- 

2.  Th«  Senientianm  Libri  Quaiuor  was  a  famous  theological  band- 
book  or  collection  of  SmUenHm  potrtan,  compiled  by  Peter  Lombard.  Tbe 
first  book  treats  of  God;  the  second,  of  tbe  Creature;  tbe  third,  of  tbe  In- 
carnation, tbe  work  of  Redemption,  and  tbe  Virtues;  the  fourth,  of  the  seTen 
Sacraments  and  Escbatology.  It  attained  Immense  popularity,  ultimately 
becoming  tbe  text-book  in  almost  every  theological  school,  and  giving  rise 
to  aidless  oommentaries.— .&icyeIo|MMlia  Briiimmea, 
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lish.  Many  of  the  distinctions  are  exceedingly  subtle.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  terms  of  the  logical  proposi- 
tions are  stated  in  certain  fixed  Latin  formulas  derived  from 
various  logical  systems  based  on  translations  of  Afistotle, 
make  an  accurate  translation  somewhat  difficult.  A  study  of 
Ockam's  Logic  might  furnish  the  key  to  the  situation,  but 
this  has  not  been  accessible  to  the  translator. 

QUESTIONES   MAGISTRI    PeTRI  DE  AiIXIACO 
CARDINAUS  CAMERACENSIS  SUPER  LIBROS 

SENTENTIARIUM. 

Liber  IV.    Questio  Sexta. 

_  D'AiUl  be- 

Conceming  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  and  especially  iiM  by  lut- 
conceming  the  XI  and  XII  Distinctiones  of  this  Fourth  tion. 
Book*,  I  now  ask 

Whether ^  after  the  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  into  the 
body  of  Christy  its*  accidents^  remain  without  subject. 

It  is  argued  that  they  do  not: 

First,  because  either  the  bread  remains  or  does  not  re-    ^. 

Cites  three 

main.      If  it  remains,  it  is  not  transubstantiated,  and  conse-  ne«ratiTe  ^r- 

gamtnta. 

quently  the  accidents  do  not  remain  without  subject.  If  the 
bread  does  not  remain,  then  it  is  annihilated,  and  consequently 
is  transubstantiated  into  nothing;  wherefore,  etc.* 

Secondly,  because  according  to  the  Philosopher  *  the  being 
of  an  accident  depends  on  its  being-m  something  (accidentis 
esse  est  inesse^);  therefore  if  it  does  not  exist-tn  something 

1.  Peter  Lombard'!  Book  of  Sentences. 

2.  I.  e.  of  the  bread. 

3.  Bread  like  other  objects  was  regarded  by  the  philosophers  as  made 
up  of  nManee  and  aecidenti ;  tubdanee  being  that  which  subsists  of  or  by 
Itself  without  all  qualities;  while  accident  (from  accido,  to  happen)  is  a 
modification  or  quality  which  does  not  belong  essenUally  to  a  thing,  e.  g. 
in  bread:  color,  taste,  etc..  are  accidents,  while  the  inner  nature  is  its  sub- 
sUnce.  See  Krauth's  FleminifB  Vocabulary  of  PhUotophyt  Aristotle's  Metaphy- 
ticB,  Omiwry  DieHonary,  etc.  The  diaUnction  may  be  set  forth  in  a  popular 
manner  by  the  following,  quoted   in  the   Christian   Science   Text- book: 

I,  I,  I,  I  itself,  I, 
The  Inside  and  outside,  the  what  and  the  why. 
The  when  and  the  where,  the  low  and  the  high. 
All  I,  I,  I,  I  Itself,  l.—Anonymout, 
Here  if  you  regard  the  object  as  speaking,  the  words,  I,Utdf,intideimd 
what  represent  substance;  the  other  terms,  accident. 

4.  The  conclusion  is  that  if  the  bread  is  annihilated  there  are  no  acci- 
dents left  to  find  a  subject. 

5.  Aristotle,  so  called  by  the  SchcdasUcs,  by  way  of  eminence. 

0.    Bee  AristoUe's  Mfiaphytici,  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  80,  and  possibly  his  Phy- 
sics. 
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it  does  not  exist.  Again,  an  accident  is  said  to  be  what  hap- 
pens-to  another  thing  (quod  alteri  accidit) ;  so  then  if  there 
!S  no  subject  which  it  can  happen-to,  there  is  no  accident 
Wherefore  the  proposition. 

Thirdly,  because,  if  those  accidents  remain  without  subject, 
then  as  a  result  they  either  subsist  in  the  one  form  (uniformi- 
ter)  as  regards  action  and  passion,  the  same  as  when  they  were 
joined  to  a  subject,  or  they  do  not  so  subsist.  If  it  is  said  they 
do  not,  experience  is  against  this,  since  it  appears  to  the  senses^ 
that  there  is  no  variation.  But  if  it  is  said  they  do,  the  objec- 
tion arises  that  the  accidents  joined  to  the  subject  can  be  cor- 
rupted^ ;  or,  even  if  not  separated  by  a  created  agent,  they  can 
be  annihilated  bv  a  creature,  therefore  etc*. 

The  opposite  is  held  by  the  Master*  in  his  book  and  by 
the  commonly  accepted  doctrine. 

In  this  question  there  will  be  three  Articles. 
thtioSML^         Article  I — Concerning  Transubstantiation. 

Article  II — Concerning  the  suppositum  of  the  question.* 
Article  III — Concerning  the  main  question." 


4.  In  Bk.  IV,  Quest.  1,  N,  d'AllIy  holds  *that  Uie  tesUmonj  of  the  senses 
is  not  to  be  denied  unless  the  atithority  of  the  faith  demands  such  denial.* 
Christ  certainly  appeals  to  the  senses  when  he  says  **  Take,  eat^**  and  Just  as 
the  senses  testify  to  the  reaUiif  of  the  eating  of  bread,  so  faith  tesUfles  to 
the  reo/tiy  of  the  reeqiium  of  Ckrid^s  body.  The  latter  is  as  real  as  the 
former  but  is  cognized  by  a  different  faculty.  Indeed  here  the  reality  of 
the  visible  which  all  acknowledge,  ought  to  testify  to  the  reality  of  the  in- 
Tisible  through  the  word  of  Christ 

1.  Used  in  the  sense  of  gradual  destruction  or  dissoluUon. 

2.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that,  if  accidents  in  a  tubjeet  can  be  cor- 
rupted or  annihilated,  the  evbeisling  wnformiter  requires  that  accidents 
wWufvi  Buhject  can  be  corrupted  or  annihilated,  and  therefore  would  not 
remain.  In  Bk.  IV,  q.  1,  O,  he  expresses  himself  thus:  "It  is  argued  that  a 
creature  annihilates.  Because,  let  a  certain  natural  agent  corruptive  of 
whiteness  approach  the  consecrated  host,  it  is  certain  that  the  whiteness 
would  be  destroyed,  and  consequenUy  be  annihilated." 

In  the  line  of  this  negative  argument  Dr.  Krauth  has  an  interesting  pas- 
sage.   See  OonaervaltMte  Bef,  p.  807  sq. 

t.    Peter  Lombard,  commonly  called  Ma^Ur  of  SantoiMM. 

4.  i.  e.  the  words  "after  the  transubstantiaUon  of  the  bread  into  the 
body  of  Christ"  in  the  statement  of  the  quesUon. 

6.    t  e.  "whether  the  accidents  of  bread  remain  without  subject" 
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Article  I — ^Transubstantiation*. 

Regarding  the  first  article,  it  should  be  observed  that  ac-d'SuyoiteJ 
cording  to  Scotus',  Transubstantiation,  as  here3  taken,  is  a  toiai  uSSm  oITtSS". 
transition  of  a  substance  into  a  substance  {transitio  totalis  sub-  "°l*^^m»s 
stantie  in  substantiam). 

He  first  explains  why  he  uses  the  word  "total,"  since  the 
transition  of  a  total  into  a  total  can  be  understood  in  a  two-    "Tnuuitfo 
fold  sense: 

In  the  first  sense  by  taking  "total"  categorematically  for 
an  integral  whole  having  parts — so  by  the  Philosopher  in 
Book  I  On  Generation:  "Generation  is  the  transmutation  of  a 
total  into  a  total,  since  in  generation  the  one  thing  (unum) 
which  was  truly  a  totum  passes  into  another  totum. 

In  the  second  sense  by  taking  totum  syncategoreraatically, 
i.  e.  as  including  a  syncategorema  distributive  of  each  part.  In 
this  sense  the  statement  (auctoritas)  of  the  Hiilosopher  is  not 
true,  since  not  each  part  of  a  corrupted  thing  passes  into  a  gen- 
erated thing  nor  does  each  part  of  a  generated  thing  succeed 
the  corrupted ;  for,  according  to  the  Philosopher,  the  materia 
remains  common. 

But  according  to  this  mode  there  is  a  transition  of  total 
into  total,  i.  e.  a  total  transition  in  transubstantiation,  but  not 


1.  Bmesti  mentions  a  number  of  tenns  used  in  connection  with  the 
mode  of  the  Sacramental  presence,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
the  attempts  of  the  LaUn  translators  and  interpreters  of  the  Greek  Fathers 
to  form  compound  words  corresponding  to  certain  Greek  terms,  e.  g.  trana- 
e&rporatio  {/urevcctfidTuatg) ,  tranaelmefUaHo  {/ieraaroixeujatc),  trofumtMio  and 
comenio  {jUrapdkii),  mtUo^,  ptfrmiito^,  emjiundio,  tran^ormaHio  (used  In  Qela- 
sian  Sacramentary,  Missal.  Francorum,  etc.)  and  iran^iQwraHo  {jterafi&p^iq) 

fraiumt6ito«i(ta<io,  etc.  "Parts  of  words/'  he  says,  "even  to  a  letter,  by  being 
misinterpreted,  have  produced  new  dogmas,  simply  because  the  usage  of 
the  Greek  and  ancient  Latin  escaped  the  interpreters;  and  statements  are 
attributed  to  the  Fathers,  which  Uiey  never  even  had  in  mind."  The  term 
TranmvhttamiuaM  he  calls  "bilge- water"  and  says  concerning  the  doctrine, 
"The  whole  fable  of  Transubstantiation  was  bom  of  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Ovid."— QpMseiila  ThetHogiea:  Anti  Muratoriut, 

2.  John  Duns  Scotus,  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  ScholasUc  thought,  was 
t>om  early  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century,  and  died  in  1808.      He 

studied  at  Merton  College,  Oxford;  later,  taught  at  Oxford  and  Paris;  be- 
came a  Franciscan  monk.  His  remarkable  argumentaUve  skill  earned  him 
thf-  Utle  "Doctor  Subtilis."  While  at  Oxford  he  taught  William  of  Ockam. 
Hia  followers  were  called  Scotists  and  were  in  constant  antagonism  to  the 
Tbomists  or  disciples  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  As  a  teacher  he  became  im- 
mensely popular.    His  learning  was  wide  and  deep. 

8.    That  is,  in  Lombard's  Book  of  Sentences,  on  which  Scotus  also  wrote 
eomments. 
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in  generation.  From  which  he  concludes  that  that  passage  of 
the  Philosopher  in  no  wise  controverts  the  position  respect- 
ing plurality  of  substantial  forms  in  the  same  things,  since,  al- 
though the  original  form  is  declared  to  remain  in  a  thing  gen- 
erated or  corrupted,  nevertheless  the  same  totum  does  not  re- 
main, according  to  the  first  mode  of  using  the  term  totum. 

Therefore  in  the  description  of  transubstantiation  it  has 
been  very  properly  distinguished  from  generation :  that  is,  it 
is  a  total  transition  or  the  transition  of  a  total  into  a  total,  for 
the  reason  stated*. 

We  say  "of  a  substance  into  a  substance''  to  distinguidi 
••aubMknuu  from  accident ;  for,  the  transition  of  accident    into  accident 
ftam/'  '        ought  to  be  termed  troHsmutatio*  rather  than  transsubsUmtiaiio. 
Hence  the  proposition  is  dear«. 

This  description  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient. 

First,  because  it  is  rather  an  etymcdogical  explanation  of 
▼imoM%tirM  ^  term  than  a  description ;  and  so  there  is  still  a  doubt  as  to 
SMiali'^di^  ^  what  the  transition  of  substance  into  substance  is,  just  as  there 
MrtpUon.       ^^  ^  doubt  as  to  what  transubstantiation  is. 

Secondly,  because  the  foregoing  description  applies  to  the 
corruption  of  a  substantial  form  which  another  form,  generated 
anew,  succeeds.  For,  the  first  totally  (totaliter)  passes  into  the 
second ;  and  the  second  totally  succeeds  the  first,  as  is  mani- 
fest. 

Thirdly,  because  according  to  that  Doctor,  the  requisite 
for  transubstantiation  is  that  a  certain  substance  totally  cease 
to  exist  (desinat  esse)  and  another  succeed  it ;  or  else,  that  the 

1.  See  Ar!sU»Ue«  Metapkiftiet,  Bk.  VI,  ch.  S,  and  Bk.  VI,  ch.  16,  Fonni 
are  Ingenerafele. 

2.  In  abort  Duna  Scotua  dlatlngulahet  l>etween  hia  own  deflnltton  ot 
tranavbstantiation  and  Ariatotle'a  deflniUon  oC  generation  by  attbatituting 
tbe  word  Transitio  for  Aristotle'a  Tranamutatlo  (probably  in  tbe  original 
fterapoX^),  and  uaing  tbe  wcm^  loeiiiii  ayncategoramatically.  In  dlacuaatng 
bia  deflniUon  of  trananbatantiation  in  Bk.  IV  of  tbe  Sentenoea,  Scotua  dif- 
ferentiatea  tbe  terma  TrmuUio,  OeneraHo,  Trammmiaiio,  AUeraHo,  and  aelects 
tbe  flrat  In  tbe  next  paragrapb  d'AiUy  oontinuee  to  quote  Scotua,  tbe  "we" 
referring  to  tbe  Utter. 

8.  AccM^ing  to  tbe  ediUon  in  tbe  Harrard  Library  tbe  wrong  word 
ia  uaed  bere.  Scotua  tbere  aaya,  "Manifeatum  eat  enim,  <iuod  tranaiUo  ac- 
cidentia in  aocidena,  magia  diceretur  tmnmeeidemJatUK  quam  traneanbatan- 
Uatk).*' 

4.    60  far  Sootua.    D'AlUy  now  proceeda  to  roTiew  tbe  former'a  delin- 
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second  succeeds  the  first  in  the  matter  of  simple  existence 
(quantum  ad  esse  simpliciter)S  so  that  it  simply  begins  to  be 
after  not-being,  which  is  not  true  according  to  the  common 
statement  that  the  bread  is  transubstantiated  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  nevertheless  the  body  of  Christ  does  not  begin  to  be. 
Or,  let  us  say  that  the  second  succeeds  the  first  as  far  as  con- 
cerns being  (esse),  according  to  the  meaning  of  "being  to  be"* 
here  or  under  those  processes.  At  any  rate,  this  ought  to  be 
brought  out. 

In  another  way  and  somewhat  more  fully,  according  to    il  i>«»g2P" 
Ockam3,  transubstantiation  is  described  as  the  succession  of  amS^ 

1.  Simpliciter:  simply,  not  relatively,  not  in  a  certain  respect  merely. 

2.  The  terms  "desinit  esse"  and  "Incipit  esse"  are  very  commonly 
used  by  the  ScholasUcs  in  their  attempts  to  state  or  explain  Transubstan- 
tiation. According  to  PranU  {OemMchie  der  Logik  m  Abendlande)  from 
the  time  of  William  of  Shyreswood,  an  Englishman  who  died  1249»  to  Fa- 
veotius  Menghus  (d.  ab.  1492)  the  schoolmen  worked  grammatical  and  logical 
puzzles  out  of  these  words,  which  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  Greek 
Philoeophy  through  Latin  translations  of  the  works  of  Michael  Psellus,  who 
ilourished  in  Constantinople  in  the  11th  century.  The  terms  may  have 
come  into  vogue  through  Petrus  Hispanus  whose  Logic  exercised  a  wide 
influence  among  the  Schoolmen  (Lindsay,  of  Glasgow,  and  others  mention 
Ockam  particularly).  D'Ailly,  of  course^  must  add  his  word.  Thus  in  his 
EjcponabiUa  he  says,  *'Any  proposition,  in  which  the  word  ineipit  is  not  de- 
nied and  the  word  erae  is  denied,  is  equivalent  to  one  affirmative  of  the  word 
detmit,  etc." 

The  expressions  are  also  found  in  Tertullian.  In  arguing  against 
Praxeas  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (among  the  Schoolmen  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  frequently  associated  with  that  of  the  Trinity),  he 
inquiries  how  the  Word  became  flesh — whether  it  was  by  having  been  tran$' 
fqinrtd^  or  by  having  really  clothed  Himself  in  flesh.  He  assents  to  the  lat- 
ter and  then  defines  tra'M^TQJtio  thus:  "Transflguratio  autem  interemp- 
tio  est  pristini.  Omen  enim,  quodcumque  transflguratur  in  aliud.  desinit 
esse  quod  faerat,  et  ineipit  esse,  quod  non  erat.  Deus  autem  neque  desinit 
esse,  neque  aliud  potest  esse,  i.  e..  Transfiguration  is  the  destruction  of 
that  which  previously  existed.  For  whatsoever  is  transfigured  into  some 
other  thing  ceases  to  be  that  which  it  had  been,  and  begins  to  be  that  which 
it  previously  was  not,  etc."  He  writes  further:  "81  enim  sermo  ex  trans- 
flguratione  et  demutatione  substautlae  caro  factus  est;  una  jam  erat  sub- 
stantia lesus  exduabus,  excame  et  spiritu;  mixtura  quaedam,  ut  electrum 
exauro  etargentc  et  ineipit  nee  aurum  esse,  idest.  spiritus:  neque  argen- 
tum,  idest,  caro,  dum  altero  mutatur,  et  tertium  quid  efflcitur:  i.  e.  If  the 
Word  became  flesh  by  a  transflguration  and  change  of  substance,  it  follows 
at  once  that  Jesus  must  be  a  substance  compounded  of  two  substances— of 
flesh  and  spirit — a  kind  of  mixture,  like  e/ednim.  composed  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  it  begins  to  be  neither  gold  (i.  e.  to  say,  spirit)  nor  silver  (i.  e. 
flesh) — the  one  being  changed  by  the  other,  and  a  third  thing  produced." 
These  read  very  much  like  some  of  the  Scholastic  statements  on  the  doc- 
trine of  TranAubstantlation.  The  second  passage  would  serve  as  a  good 
deflnitiOQ  of  Cbn«ii6«ton<ia(i(m. 

a  William  of  Ockam  or  Occam  (d.  ab.  1849)  the  great  English  School- 
man, was  bom  in  the  village  of  Ockham  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  at  the  end 
oC  the  13th  century.  He  studied  at  Merton  (College,  Oxford,  and  at  Paris 
und«r  Duns  Scotus,  afterwards  becoming  a  teacher  at  the  same  university. 
He  became  a  Franciscan  monk  and  was  later  elected  General.    Ockam  head- 
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substance  to  a  substance  which  ceases  to  be  simply  in  itself  ,  while 
the  accidents,  under  which  the  succeeding  substance  subsists 
without  communication  of  form,  are  conserved^ 

That  this  is  possible  by  divine  omnipotence  is  of  course  ad- 
YiewaQokamlmitted.  Still,  the  description  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient, 
obj^afon*.'**  since  according  to  its  provisions,  it  would  follow  that  God 
iDff  **oon«eY^  could  not  transubstantiate  a  substance  wanting  accidents  into 
6i««."  another,  or  one  into  another  by  destroying  all  accidents  of 

the  first. 

The  inference  is  evident  but  a  fallacy  of  the  consequent 
is  observable,  since  no  reason  is  given  why  God  can  transub- 
stantiate that  substance  and  not  any  other.  Therefore,  while 
the  foregoing  description  may  perhaps  suit  every  case  of  tran- 
substantiation  which  ordinarily  occurs,  still,  it  does  not  apply 
to  everyone  possible. 

So  then,  it  seems  sufficient  for  the  ratio  of  transubstantia- 
tion  that  there  be  a  succession  of  substance  to  substance,  dif- 
ferent from  that  *underaccidents' — say  rather,  a  succession  in 
the  same  place.  And  even  that  is  scarcely  required,  since  no 
reason  appears  why  it  should  be  said  that  substance  is  transub- 
stantiated into  this  than  into  another,  unless  that  should  suc- 
ceed itself — that  is,  both  have  something  in  common  (aliquali- 
ter  esse  commune  utrique,  etc.) 
1.  conoera-  Secondly,  that  description  ought  to  express  that  such  suc- 
•to."  cession  is  immediate — that  is,  immediately  after  the  one  ceases 

the  other  succeeds.    This  is  requisite. 
8.  conoern-         Thirdly,  if  that  (description)  is  right,  it  follows  that  the 
coDoiatuml'*^^^^^  ^"  ^^^  sacrament  is  transubstantiated  into  the  blood,  and 
into  the  soul  (animam  intellectivam),  as  well  as  into  His  body 
— which  is  false. 


ed  the  revolt  of  that  Order  against  pope  John  XXII,  was  excommunicated 
and  Imprisoned  at  Avignon;  but  afterward  escaped  to  Bavaria  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  under  the  protection  of  Ludwig  IV.  While  at 
Paris  he  became  very  prominent  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Nominalistic  philos- 
ophy. His  innovations  in  this  department  and  in  theology  earned  him  the 
title  "Venerabilis  Inceptor,"  and  for  his  aggressiveness  and  steadfastness  in 
sustaining  his  position  was  called  "Doctor  Invincibilis."  Luther  owes  much 
to  him. 

2.  "Successio  substantie  ad  substantiam  deslnentem  esse  sknpliclter 
in  se  conservatis  eius  accidentibus  aub  quibus  eziatlt  eequena  aubtantla 
sine  Informatlone." 
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To  this  Ockam,  of  course,  has  a  response;  still  in  Bk.  IV    The  poMi- 
on  the  Sentences,  quest.  8,  that  consequent  is  conceded.  ockam  ^ad- 

This  conclusion  I  withstand :    First  by  arguing  ad  horn-    ^.j^ju- 
mem.     He  himself  holds  the  contrary  in  his  treatise  De  •S'oc-p'^J^^J*^ 
ramento  Altaris,  chap.  V,  where  he  affirms  that  the  substance    oSlfm^n 
of  bread  is  transubstantiated  into  the  body  of  Christ,  not  into  ^^^^^  poinu. 
His  divinity,  or  soul,  or  blood,  or  an  accident. 

Secondly,  that  conclusion  (solutio)  seems  to  be  contrary 
to  the  idea  (intentionem)  of  the  Church's  determination.  Ex- 
tra de  summa  trinitate  et  fi.  cap.  Firmiter,*  where  it  is  affirmed 
that  "the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  (veraciter)  con- 
tained under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  the  bread  having 
been  transubstantiated^  into  the  body  and  the  wine  into  blood 
by  the  divine  power."  It  is  plain,  however,  that  according  to 
that  way,'  it  can  no  more  be  affirmed  "bread  into  the  body"* 
than  "bread  into  the  blood ;"  wherefore,  etc. 

Therefore  that  explanation  would  involve  the  concession 
that  the  bread  in  the  sacrament  is  transubstantiated,  or  at 
least  transaccidentated  into  the  accidents  of  Christ's  body, 
since  they  succeed  there.' 

It  is  true  that  he  responds  to  this  in  Bk.  IV  on  the  Sen-    ockam  par- 
tences,  in  two  ways.  '*•■' 

One  is  by  admitting  the  consequent;  since,  just  as  the 


1.  Reference  to  the  Decree  in  the  "Body  of  Canonic  Law/'  of  the  IV 
Late  ran  Council,  convened  by  Innocent  III  in  1215,  where  Transubstantia- 
tion  was  officially  adopted. 

2.  Dr.  Schaff  (Ch.  Hist  Vol.  IV,  p.  570)  says  the  noun  transubstanHo' 
tic  occurs  first  in  Peter  Damiani  (d.  1072)  in  his  Expontio  Ckin,  Misam, 
and  then  in  the  sermons  of  Hildebert  of  Tours  (d.  1134) ;  the  verb  trantulh 
itmUimre  first  in  Stephanus,  Bishop  of  Autun  (1113-1129),  and  then  offici- 
ally in  the  IV  Lateran  Council.  Other  terms  were  used  earlier,  as  stated  be- 
fore.   The  doctrine  is  evidently  a  growth— of  Unkraut 

3.  Ockam's  description  from  which  the  false  conclusion  ''bread  into 
blood"  may  be  deduced. 

4.  As  the  Decree   maintains. 

5.  In  order  to  depict  more  graphically  the  various  possible  changes  in 
the  Sacrament  which  d'Ailly  discusses,  certain  figures  will  be  employed.  In 
these  Pani*=the  bread  on  the  altar,  composed  of  substance  and  accidents. 
CbfTNtf^the  body  of  Christ,  also   of   sub-  (A)  Panis: 

stance  and  accident.       Aninw^Hla  soul.  Substance- J -Accident 

Sttnghu  -^His  blood.   The  change,  Indicated 
by  the  line,  is  supposed  to  take  place  on 

the  altar,  as  soon  as  the  last  word  of  the  Substance- 1 -Accident 

Consecration  is  pronounced.      The  point  Corpus: 

above  1b  depicted  by  figure  A. 
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substance  of  the  body  succeeds  the  substance  of  bread;  so  the 
accidents  of  the  body  succeed  these. 

In  another  way  by  denying  the  inference ;  since,  just  as 
there  is  no  transubstantiation  except  where  at  first  there  is  a 
substance  which  is  afterwards  destroyed  and  another  succeeds 
it,*  so  there  is  no  transaccidentation  except  where  there  is  an 
accident  which  is  afterwards  destroyed  and  another  succeeds 
it.*  But  in  the  proposition,*  although  the  substance  of  bread 
does  not  remain,  nevertheless  its  accidents  are  held  to  remain. 

But,  his  first  response  is  against  him  as  I  mentioned  be- 

D'AUljr   re- fore. 
hatM, 

The  second  does  not  seem  reasonable,  since,  by  it,  if  God 
should  change  a  single  substance  into  an  accident,  which  that 
conversion  certainly  renders  possible,  it  would  be  neither  tran- 
substantiation nor  transaccidentation* — and  this  seems  incon- 
sistent. Nevertheless  his  inference  is  clear.  Wherefore  it 
follows,  etc.  5 

Now  then  I  describe  transubstantiation  otherwise,  and  say- 

iiL  i>«sorip-  //  is  the  immediate  succession  of  two  objects  not  having  a  com-- 

i3?°  '  mon  material  or  subject :  and  of  t/tese  two  things  the  subsequent 

is  a  substance  which  begins  to  be,  in  its  essential  and  primary 

nature f  where  the  prior  thing  totally  ceases  to  be^ 

or  tormir:    ^  I  say,  first  "immediate  succession"  for  the  reason  stated.' 

duarwm 

rerufti.  He,        — 


I  say,  secondly,  "of  two  things  not  having,  etc.,"  for  the 


Thus  (B)  Pauls:  2.    Thus  (C)  Panis: 

Sub8t.-|-Accid.  SubBt-|-Accid. 


Sub8t.-|-Accid.  Subst-I-Accid. 

Corpus:  Corpus: 

8.    Which  Ockam  advances  in  his  description. 

i.  As  much  as  to  say  *'you  acknowledge  that  according  to  one  way  of 
arguing  the  substance  of  bread  Is  converted  also  Into  the  accidents  of 
Christ's  txKly,  as  in  (A),  since  the  accidents  follow  with  the  substance;  but 
you  deny  such  conversion  a  place  under  transubstantiation  which  you  say  is 
(B)  and  under  transaccidentation  which  you  say  Is  (C).  Where  does  It 
come  in?" 

6.     Conclusion  is:  'that  Ockam's  description  is  not  sufficient' 

6.  "Est  successio  immedlata  duarum  rerum  non  habentlum  communem 
matcriam  vel  subjcetum  quarum  posterior  est  substantia  quae  Inclpit  de  per 
se  vel  principaliter  esse  ubi  alia  res  totaliter  deslnlt  esse."  In  this  descrip- 
tion d'AUly  Is  manifestly  Influenced  more  by  Ockam  than  by  Scotus. 

7.  In  his  secimd  objection  to  Ockam's  description,  above. 
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reason  given  against  the  first  description,  concerning  the  cor- 
ruption and  generation  of  substantial  form,  etc.*  ouarum  po*- 

I  say,  thirdly,  "of  these  two  the  subsequent  is  a  substance"  ^S^ieu^  "*^ 
to  differentiate  from  transaccidentation,*  and,  for  the  reason, 
referred  to  later*,  that  if  haply  God  should  convert  an  acci- 
dent into  substance,  such  transubstantiation  would  derive  its 
name  from  the  terminus  adquem,  and  not  from  the  terminus 
a  quo.* 

I  say,  fourthly,  "which  begins  to  be,  in  its  essential*^  ^^xiAluS dS^pw  m 
primary  nature,"*  because  of  the  third  reason  against  the  sec-  ^JP^^^"^^^^^"*^ 
ond  description :  that  is,  concerning  the  transubstantiation  of 
bread  into  the  soul,  or  the  blood,  etc.  In  connection  with  this 
we  should  understand  in  advance  that  the  conversion  or  tran- 
substantiation of  this  into  that,  as  for  instance,  bread  into  the 
body  of  Christ,  can  be  taken  in  a  two  fold  sense :.  first,  narrow- 
ly (stricte)  and  properly ;  then  widely  QsiTgt)  and  improperly. 


1.  In  ScotUB'  deacrlption.  Not  only,  'not  having  the  same  subject/  hut 
even  'not  having  the  same  original  matter.'  Scotus  distinguishes  various 
kinds  of  matter,  according  to  the  agent  who  creates  or  forms  it.  He  spins 
out  many  subtleties  on  plurality  of  forms,  deriving  the  suggestion  from 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Wiclif  holds  that  Convenio  requires  the  existence  of  a 
subject  in  which  it  can  exist  continuously.    De  EucharisHa      p.  59. 

2.  He  seeks  to  avoid  this  (D) 

(D)  Pauls: 
Sub6t-|-Accld. 


Subst-I-Accld. 
Corpus: 

3.  See  explanation  of  "ubl  alia  res,"  the  supposition  at  the  end. 

4.  He,  no  doubt,  thinks  that  wherever  the  body  of  Christ  comes,  every- 
thing else,  whether  substance  or  accident,  should  give  way.    Hence  his  de- 
scription allows   (E).    This  very  consist- 
ency   exposes    a  weak    spot  in  the  armor  (B)  Pauls: 

of    the    church's    dogma.      Luther,    with  8ub8t.-|-Accid. 

trained   eye,   lodges  an   arrow,   which  he 

calls    transaccideDtation;     but    d'Ailli    'a 

kind   of   transubstantiation'.    He  says   in  Subst.-|-Accld. 

substance  "The  same  logic  that  requires  Corpus: 

figure  (B),  requires  (E),  as  d'AlUy  admits.       The  church  denies  (E),  but 

holds  to  (B).    She  Is  inconsistent    I  deny  both."      See  BabyL  OapL,   Jan. 

Rnview,  pp.  59-60. 

From  the  differences  in  definition  transaccidentation  seemed  to  be  a 
variable  term.  It  was  doubtless  the  church's  decision  that  fixed  transub- 
8t.auttiatiion. 

6.  The  term  per  se  here  translated  esaentiaUy,  means  in  its  inner  nature, 
nMoHtiaUp,  and  Is  opposed  to  per  accidens, 

6.    Respecting  the  main  subject,  or  principium,  fundamental. 
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Trmnrab-  According  to  the  first  way  a  certain  thing  (aliquid)  is  said 

iheoiiRow  *"  to  be  transubstantiated  into  another,  not  because  the  latter*  is 


a  conjunct  of  that*  into  which  the  conversion  takes  place/  but 
because  the  thing  is  converted  into  the  other  without  conjunc- 
tion; since  even  if  the  body  should  be  separated  from  other 
things,  it  would  still  be  present  after  the  bread-substance  van- 
ishes. And  so  it  is  that  the  substance  of  bread  is  converted 
into  the  body,  not  into  the  soul,  or  blood,  or  divinity,  or  an 
accident.  For,  if  these  things  were  separated  from  the  body, 
as  was  the  case  during  the  three  days  of  Christ's  death — so  far 
as  concerns  his  soul  and  blood — and  some  one  would  have 
consecrated  the  bread  within  those  three  days,  then  Christ's 
body  alone  would  have  been  present,  and  not  his  soul  or 
blood.*  In  this  way  then,  the  body  is  the  terminus  of  the  con- 
secration— the  body  substantially  and  primarily  regarded  (per 
se  et  principaliter  intentus) ;  while  other  things'  stand  in  a  sec- 
ondary and  less  subjective  relationship— and  this  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  united  to  the  body,  etc.^ 
TraniQb.  Accordine  to  the  second  and   improper  mode  a  certain 

■Untlaiioa  In  ^  ,  ,  i 

the  wide        thine  is  said  to  be  transubstantiated  into  another  when  the 

■enu.  ^ 

latterisathingunited  (unitum  alteri)  to  that  into  which  the  con- 
version takes  place,  and  begins  to  be  present  because  so  um- 
ted.7     Thus  the  bread  may  be  said  improperly  to  be  transub- 

L    i.  e.  anlma,  sanguis,  accidens,  etc. 

2.    1.  6.  corpus  ChrlsU. 

8.    He  asserts  the  following  proposi-  (F)  Pauls: 

tion  to  define  transubstantiation  narrowly:  Subst-i-Accid. 

*'AUquid  transubstantiatur  in  aliud."  And 
then  explains  that  "aliud'*  is  not  a  "con- 
unctum  alter!/'  as  anima  and  sanguis  are 
oonjuncts  of  corpus  in  figure  (F).  Corpus- 1 -anima- 1 -sanguis 

4.    Thus  (O)  (O)  Pauls: 

8ubst.-|-Accld. 

Corpus  (without  anhma  and  mngui$,) 
6.    1.  e.  the  soul,  etc. 

6.  That  is,  he  calls  (O)  a  eonvertw  or  tranMubalanHa^  per  §e  tiprineipaiiitr; 
while  (F)  is  the  same  secundario  ei  minut  princip<tUter. 

7.  Thus  in  figure  (H)  "corpus"  is  the  (H)  Panis: 
"alter!;"  and  each  of  the  other  objects  is  a                 Subst-j-Acdd. 
"unitum." 


Corpus- 1 -anima- 1 -sangulB- 1 -accld 
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stantiated  or  converted  into  the  soul,  and  blood,  and  accidents 
of  Christ,  as  all  those  things  begin  to  be  present  by  reason  of 
being  united  to  the  body '»— not,  however,  into  the  divinity, 
since  that  does  not  begin  to  be  present,  having  been  there  be- 
fore ;  although  it  is  present  in  a  way  different  from  what  it  was 
formerly. 

The  same  treatment  may  be  applied  to  the  conversion  of 
the  wine  into  blood.    Wherefore,  etc. 

I  say,  fifthly  "where  the  other,  etc.,"  because  of  the  first  «wcrf<ar«#. 
reason  against  the  second  description.'  The  "where"  is  taken 
in  a  wide  sense,  according  as  it  extends  itself  respecting 
the  being-in  (ad  esse  in)  or  respecting  the  betng- 
under  (ad  esse  sub)3— that  is,  respecting  the  being-in  a 
thing  by  local  inclusion  (per  continentiam),  or  respecting  be- 
ing-under  a  thing  by  real  coexistence^  (per  coexistentiam 
realem).  In  the  latter  mode  the  body  of  Christ  is  where  the 
bread  was — under  the  accidents;  in  the  former  mode  it  is  where 
the  bread  was — in  the  air.  Suppose  also  that  the  accidents 
should  cease  to  be,'  still,  there  would  be  a  transubstantiation. 
Wherefore,  etc. 

I  say,  sixthly,  "totally,  etc.,"  to  differentiate  from  the  K^''^'  undiiur  detu 
eration  of  a  substantial  composite,  etc.     Remaining  terms  are  **"  ****• 
employed  for  the  same   reasons   advanced   by   others.      Hie 
patet  descriptio.    This  much  on  the  I  Article. 

Edwin  F.  Keever. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Dec,  ipoo, 

1.  This,  of  course,  leads  to  sacramental  concomitance.  Thomas  Aquinas 
did  much  to  develop  this  doctrine.  It  was  finally  adopted  at  Constance. 
One  error  must  be  propped  by  another.  Harnack's  History  of  Dogma, 
Buchanan's  translation  vol.  VI,  p.  240. 

2.  That  is,  the  first  against  Ockam. 

8.  Does  this  not  suggest  that  the  "in,  with  and  under."  of  Lutheran 
formulas,  may  have  a  history?    Is  this  a  stage  in  the  development? 

4.  Here  again  Luther  must  have  found  a  point  of  departure  for  an  ar- 
gument. See  Bab.  Capt.  illustration  of  the  "glowing  iron,"  and  his  words 
"utrcque  simul  manento"  near  the  end. 

6.     The  term  coexistere  and  simul  esse  will  be  discussed  later. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


Article  XII. 

THE  DIVORCE  PROBLEM.* 

Marriage,  as  the  origin  of  the  family  and  all  organized 
society,  would  naturally  have  a  close  relation  to  morality, 
religion  and  law,  even  if  there  were  no  revealed  religion.  But 
religion  alone,  even  when  its  precepts  are  clear  and  admitted 
by  all,  is  not  competent  to  settle  all  the  questions  that  grow 
out  of  morality,  the  family  and  the  kindred.  The  State  also, 
when  it  becomes  strong  and  centralized,  will  inevitably  claim 
to  itself  the  determining  of  many  questions  touching  property 
and  succession,  and  must  have  a  definite  opinion,  expressed 
in  custom  or  in  positive  law,  in  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of 
marriage  and  the  right  of  terminating  it  by  divorce.  There 
was  a  time,  since  the  Christian  era,  when  ecclesiastical  power 
wrested  the  right  of  determining  this  question  from  the  State. 
When  marriage  became  one  of  the  sacraments,  with  which 
only  the  religious  order  had  to  do,  questions  touching  the 
lawfulness  of  marriage  or  of  separation  between  husband  and 
wife  came  to  a  great  extent  into  the  clergys'  hands.  Hence 
it  was  not  strange  that  the  important  part  of  law  relating  to 
legacies,  bequests  and  the  like,  came  also  extensively  under 
their  control. 

In  Protestant  countries  the  Reformation,  in  the  end, 
restored  this  power  to  the  State.  In  Catholic  countries  the 
growth  of  executive  power,  the  effort  for  consistent  legislation, 
with  the  increase  of  intelligence  among  the  laity,  and  the 
influence  of  lawyers,  contributed  together  with  other  causes 
to  the  same  end.  Under  this  condition  of  things  there  could 
not  fadl  to  be  collisions  between  lay  power  and  ecclesiastical 

A  digest  of  a  dissertation  on  this  sabject  by  the  late  President  Woolsey,  of 
Yale  University. 
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power,  between  Church  and  State,  and  even  between  con- 
science enlightened  and  unenlightened,  and  law  righteous  or 
tyrannical.  The  disputes  on  the  matter  of  civil  marriage 
which  have  been  going  on  for  many  years  in  nearly  every 
country  of  Europe  will  give  an  example.  It  was  naturally  a 
grievance  for  dissenters  from  an  established  Church  to  be 
obliged  to  have  their  marriage  solemnized  by  others  than  their 
own  ministers.  The  necessity  also  of  legal  authentication  of 
marriages  induced  the  State  to  require  official  registration  of 
them  by  its  own  officers,  and  when  the  age  of  free  thinking 
arose,  numbers  wished  to  avoid  the  ecclesiastical  solemnities. 
Thus  there  might  be  religious  marriage  preceding  or  following 
the  civil  marriage,  and  often  the  latter  without  the  former. 

The  law  in  the  German  Empire  in  1875  required  such 
civil  marriage,  with  answers  of  certain  questions,  showing  the 
consent  of  the  parties  and  proof  of  their  ^rent's  consent  also 
if  they  be  minors.  After  this  the  State  considers  them  man 
and  wife,  and  then,  of  course,  they  are  entirely  free,  if  they 
choose,  to  have  their  nuptials  celebrated  by  a  minister  of  re- 
ligion. But  as  a  civil  marriage  is  a  necessity  in  this  form, 
prior  to  the  religious  marriage,  many  of  the  religious  Ger- 
mans are  opposed  to  such  civil  marriage,  as  tending  to  make 
the  religious  celebration  superfluous.  This  certainly  would 
be  exceedingly  undesirable,  but  the  State  has  a  right  to  re- 
quire proof  that  every  marriage  shall  have  some  legal  sanc- 
tion ;  and  those  who  are  averse  to  being  united  in  marriage 
by  a  minister  of  religion  ought  not  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
right  of  marriage  because  they  are  not  Christian  believers. 
The  strife  in  this  instance  touches  upon  a  point  about  which 
religion  has  nothing  decisive  to  say,  and  it  can  afford  to  let 
the  State  have  its  own  course,  being  well  able,  if  civil  mar- 
riage takes  away  the  sacredness  of  the  institution,  to  make 
all  the  greater  efforts  on  that  account  to  uphold  it  according 
to  the  idea  in  the  New  Testament.  But  there  are  other  points 
of  high  importance,  connected  with  marriage,  where  State 
laws  and  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  may  come  into 
collision ;  or  where,  if  they  do  not  actually  conflict,  State  laws 
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may  tend  to  promote  such  a  disrespect  for  religious  opinions 
as  will  do  injury  to  the  Church  and  to  general  morality. 

So  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  the  giving  of  a 
full  account  of  a  state  of  divorce  in  this  land  would  be  an 
unprofitable  collection  of  details,  since  the  law  making  power 
over  marriaee  and  divorce  is  vested  in  every  separate  State  of 
the  Union.  Only  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  over 
Territories,  until  they  become  States,  can  Congress  exercise 
the  same  power  in  regard  to  fiimily  rights  which  the  States 
have  within  their  own  borders.  Fully  two-thirds,  then,  of  all 
the  existing  States  acquired  power,  at  the  moment  of  their 
admission  into  the  Union,  of  overthrowing  all  hws  in  this 
department  of  law  which  might  have  been  enacted  before. 
Of  course  every  new  State  is  a  place  for  experiments  in  legis- 
lation, following  in  main  points  the  older  laws,  but  differing 
in  a  multitude  of  particulars  as  well  from  the  older  States  as 
from  each  other.  Hence  all  we  can  attempt  will  be  to  look 
at  some  points  touching  the  origin  of  divorce  laws  in  the 
United  States ;  the  remarkable  peculiarities  which  are 
found  in  some  States,  or  groups  of  States  ;  and  the  prog^ss 
of  change  in  these  laws,  tending  towards  the  increase  or 
diminishing  of  divorce.  At  fir«t  divorces  were  mainly,  if 
not  exclusively,  granted  by  an  act  of  Colonial  legislature,  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  in  England  for  the  House  of 
Peers  to  take  cases  of  divorce  in  their  own  hands.  Quite  a 
number  of  States,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  the  old  ones,  used  this 
way  of  dissolving  marriage  ;  but  special  legislation  in  mat- 
ters of  divorce,  is  by  the  Constitutions  of  thirty  States 
now  prohibited.  The  States  which  have  no  such  restrictions 
on  their  legislatures  are  the  six  New  England  States,  New 
York  and  Delaware.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  these 
the  granting  of  divorce  by  special  act  of  Legislature  is  hard- 
ly now  known.  In  Massachusetts  it  was  {provided  by  the 
Constitution  of  1780  that  all  cases  of  divorce  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Governor  and  his  council.  A  law  in  1792 
transferred  divorces  to  the  courts,  and  accordingly  when  a 
special  divorce  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  afterwards. 
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the  Governor  vetoed  it  as  being  against  the  Constitution.  No 
special  law  of  this  kind  has  been  passed  since,  and  a  divorce 
by  the  Legislature  would  not  be  sustained  by  the  Courts. 

By  a  somewhat  similar  pathway,  the  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania  framed  in  1838  denied  the  Legislature  any 
power  of  enacting  laws  annulling  the  contract  of  marriage, 
and  the  Constitution  of  1838  expressly  forbids  the  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  any  local  or  special  laws  for  granting  divorces. 
Thus  the  States  are  all  giving  up  divorce  by  Legislature, 
and  there  will  soon  be  uniformity  in  this  respect,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  for  this,  that  as  a  State  increases  in:  population, 
the  load  of  business  thrown  on  its  Legislature  by  petitions  for 
divorce  would  become  intolerable.  But  if  we  turn  to  the 
general  laws  affecting  divorce  or  separation  we  find  the  case 
to  be  very  different.  There  are  now  forty-five  law-making 
powers  continually  in  action  within  the  United  States,  some 
of  them  busy  at  readjusting  old  laws  to  an  altered  condition  of 
society;  others  in  newly  settled  States  equally  busy  making 
new  codes  and  trying  fresh  experiments  in  legislation,  cor- 
recting the  errors  and  follies  of  earlier  experimenters.  Thus 
there  is  a  wearisome  amount  of  law  on  divorce,  and  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  run  through  the  frequent  changes  in  the  law. 

The  States  of  the  Union  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  provide  for  absolute  divorce  and  those  providing  for 
separation.  In  the  Colony  of  New  York,  after  the  peace  of 
Breda  in  167 1,  so  long  as  it  was  a  Dutch  possession,  the  court 
composed  of  the  Governor  and  his  Council,  had  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  divorce.  But,  according  to  Chancellor  Kent,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  preceding  the  American  Revo- 
lution, not  a  single  divorce  took  place  in  the  Colony  of  New 
York,  and  indeed  for  many  years  after  New  York  became  an 
independent  State,  there  was  no  lawful  mode  of  dissolving 
marriage,  except  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature.  This 
strictness  of  the  law  often  forced  the  parties  in  cases  which 
rendered  a  separation  necessary,  to  remove  to  other  States,  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  more  easy  and  more  certain  remedy.  At 
last  the  Legislature  in  1787  authorized  the  Court  of  Chan- 
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eery  to  pronounce  divorce,  in  the  single  case  of  adultery,  and 
this  is  still  to  this  day  the  only  offence  for  which  absolute 
divorce  in  that  State  can  be  granted,  though  separation  may 
be  granted  for  cruelty  to  a  wife,  and  for  abandonment  and 
neglect  to  provide  for  her.  New  York  to  some  extent  foW 
lowed  England  in  its  divorce  laws.  Louisiana,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  some  extent  follows  France  in  this  respect  Its  civil 
code  declares  that  "  the  law  considers  marriage  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  civil  contract,"  meaning  by  this  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  and  religious  aspect  of  the  in- 
stitution. But  when  it  goes  on  to  say  that  marriage  is  a  con* 
tract  intended  jtt  its  origin  to  endure  until  the  death  of  the 
contracting  parties,  it  seems  a  little  inconsistent  with  itself, 
for  whence  can  this  indissoluble  character  be  derived  but  from 
moral  or  religious  considerations.  The  truth  is  that  marriage 
is  not  a  contract  properly  speaking,  the  termination  of  which 
can  be  settled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties,  but  is  a  natural 
state  or  condition,  fixed  by  the  God  of  Nature,  the  entrance 
into  which  must  be  by  the  consent  or  contract  of  those  who 
are  able  to  give  their  consent 

The  early  colonists  who  laid  the  foundations  of  New 
England  brought  with  them  views  on  divorce  which  they 
held  in  common  with  all  their  Protestant  brethren,  namely, 
that  the  New  Testament  recognizes  adultery  and  desertion  as 
the  only  sufficient  grounds  for  dissolution  of  marriage.  The 
New  England  States,  however,  passed,  like  the  Protestant 
States  in  Europe,  from  strict  observance  of  what  they  regarded 
as  the  Scriptural  grounds  for  divorce  into  the  loose  practice 
of  the  Protestants  on  the  Continent  in  the  1 8th  century.  The 
first  enlargement  of  the  causes  of  divorce  after  the  American 
Revolution  came  from  Massachusetts  in  1786,  when  divorce 
could  for  the  first  time  be  granted  for  extreme  cruelty.  In 
Connecticut  in  1843,  divorce  could  be  granted  for  habitual 
Ihtemperance,  as  also  for  intolerable  cruelty.  From  this  be- 
ginning, by  a  kind  of  logical  necessity,  more  laws  have  since 
been  made  to  include  other  causes.  A  few  of  the  States  in- 
deed, put  the  whole  subject  absolutely  within  the  discretion 
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of  the  court,  or  open  wide  the  door  for  divorce  or  separation. 
In  the  statutes  of  Maine,  we  find  that  divorce  may  be  granted 
by  any  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  "  whenever,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  sound  discretion,  he  deems  it  reasonable  and  proper, 
conducive  to  domestic  harmony,  and  consistent  with  the 
peace  and  morality  of  society."  In  North  Carolina  the  statute 
provides  for  a  number  of  special  cases,  and  then  adds  that 
"  if  any  other  just  cause  for  divorce  exists,  it  may  be  granted 
at  the  court's  discretion."  So  too  the  law  of  Indiana  pro- 
vided in  1862  that  divorce  might  be  decreed,  by  even  the 
Circuit  Courts,  for  certain  causes,  and  likewise  adds,  "  and  for 
any  other  causes  for  which  the  Court  shalL  deem  it  proper 
diat  a  divorce  should  be  granted."  As  the  causes  for  divorce 
differ  greatly  in  the  laws  of  different  States,  there  is  danger 
lest  a  party,  wishing  for  an  easier  remedy  than  his  own  State 
allows,  will  change  his  domicile  for  this  purpose.  If  a  party 
removes,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  marriage,  from  a  State 
where  certain  causes  have  separation  as  their  sole  remedy,  to 
another  State  where  the  remedy  is  divorce,  and  lives  diere 
for  the  prescribed  time,  there  is  no  preventing  him  from  mak- 
ing use  of  the  law  in  his  favor ;  and  there  may  easily  be  an 
understanding  between  husband  and  wife  to  do  this,  in  order 
to  procure  a  dissolution  of  marriage. 

The  feeling  of  the  earlier  settlers,  in  some  of  the  older 
colonies,  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  immorally  lenient 
treatment  which  adultery  receives  from  the  existing  laws  of 
most  of  the  United  States  to-day.  The  first  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts made  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  a  capital  crime. 
In  1699  persons  convicted  of  this  crime  were  to  be  set  on  the 
gallows  with  a  rope  around  their  neck,  one  end  of  which  was 
east  over  the  gallows ;  then  they  were  whipped,  on  their  way 
to  the  jail,  not  exceeding  forty  stripes,  and  were  obliged  to 
have  a  capital  "  A  "  two  inches  long,  of  a  different  color  from 
their  clothes,  sewed  on  the  sleeve  or  back  of  the  outer 
garment,  so  as  to  be  in  open  view.  And  if  such  persons  were 
found  without  the  mark  they  were  to  be  whipped,  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  stripes,  for  every  neglect  to  wear  it    The  Connect!- 
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cut  laws  of  1673  required  the  same  brand  to  be  burnt  in  on 
the  forehead,  to  which  penalty  was  added  the  wearing  of  a 
halter  and  a  public  whipping.  Even  Vermont,  although 
settled  so  long  after  the  other  colonies,  follows  them  in  the 
penalties  contained  in  its  original  laws,  which  are  thirty-nine 
stripes  and  an  **  A  **  branded  on  the  forehead,  and  the  same 
on  the  clothes,  with  liability  of  receiving  ten  stripes  if  the  con- 
victed person  was  found  without  it.  In  the  Statutes  of  1787, 
the  brand  on  the  forehead  is  omitted,  but  the  guilty  persons 
are  set  on  the  gallows,  and  are  to  wear  the  marks  on  their 
clothes.  So  also  in  Pennsylvania,  the  law  of  1705  exposed 
such  persons  to  twenty-one  lashes  for  the  first  conviction ;  for 
the  second,  to  seven  years  hard  labor  or  a  fine  of  100  pounds; 
and  for  a  third,  a  repetition  of  the  same  penalties,  besides  the 
brand  of  the  letter  "A."  In  Virginia,  by  a  law  of  1691,3 
fine  of  ;f  20  sterling  was  imposed  for  every  conviction,  and  if 
the  offender  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  thirty  lashes  on  the 
back,  or  three  months  imprisonment,  could  take  its  place.  In 
1696  the  money  fine  disappeared,  one  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  a  cask,  or  twenty-five  lashes,  or  two  months  im- 
prisonment, being  now  the  penalties.  In  1705  the  statute 
omits  the  imprisonment,  but  retains  the  tobacco  and  cask,  or 
the  twenty-five  lashes.  Thus  the  Puritan,  the  Quaker,  and 
the  Royalists  colonies  agree  in  the  severity  with  which  they 
punished  the  crime  of  adultery.  But  alas  they  agree  also,  on 
the  modern  softening  down  of  that  point  of  their  legislation. 
In  Pennsylvania,  imprisonment  for  a  year  or  a  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed ^500,  now  expresses  the  indignation  of  the  community 
on  this  point  In  Virginia  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $20  seems 
to  be  the  entire  penalty.  In  Massachusetts,  the  crime  is 
punished  by  a  penalty  of  ^500,  or  imprisonment  in  the  state 
penitentiary  for  three  years,  or  in  a  jail  for  not  more  than  two. 
In  Vermont  the  limits  are  five  years  confinement  or  $  1000  fine ; 
while  in  Connecticut,  confinement  for  not  more  than  five  years 
is  the  only  penalty.  It  were  well  if  these  penalties  were  not 
almost  obsolete.  In  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
State  Prison  in  one  state  we  find,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
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eight  years,  only  one  person  imprisoned  for  this  crime.  And 
statistics  will  inform  us  that  when  adultery  is  the  cause  for 
obtaining  divorce  it  is  very  seldom  now  followed  up  by  public 
prosecution,  even  when  clearly  proven  and  admitted.  The 
results  of  this  sleep  of  justice,  in  regard  to  one  of  the  high 
social  offences  must  be  that  private  vengeance  will  awake  to 
wreak  itself  on  the  wrong-doers,  or  else  the  morals  of  society 
will  become  blunted  towards  one  of  its  chief  evils. 

We  find  all  over  Protestant  Europe  new  causes  allowed 
for  divorce,  and  an  increasing  want  of  reverence  for  the  sacred 
institution  of  marriage.  We  find  in  the  United  States  also, 
numberless  experiments  and  changes  in  this  branch  of  the 
law ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  marriage  does  not  sit  easy  on  the 
people.  New  and  hard  cases  continually  arise,  and  new  laws 
are  made  which  do  not  help  society  out  of  its  perplexities. 
We  find  such  looseness  of  procedure  in  the  courts,  such  facility 
in  granting  divorce,  and  in  despatching  cases,  unknown  else- 
where, that  it  seems  as  if  courts  and  laws  multiplied  the  evils 
which  they  were  meant  to  relieve.  It  is  certain  that  in  some 
States  the  increase  in  number  of  causes  for  divorce,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  petitions  for  this  privilege,  has  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Courts  to  become  more  hasty  and  summary 
in  their  judgments.  Whether  in  a  Court  of  Divorce  it  be 
considered  discourteous  or  otherwise  to  the  lawyer  prosecuting 
the  divorce  suit,  for  the  judge  to  submit  the  witnesses  to  any 
very  close  examination  direct  or  indirect,  and  whether  the 
assurance  of  a  lawyer,  as  to  what  he  can  prove  is  equivalent 
to  the  actual  proof  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  hearing  of 
quite  a  batch  of  divorce  suits  in  the  half-hour  between  the 
closing  of  the  morning  session  of  the  court,  and  the  time  for 
dinner,  does  not  ordinarily  involve  any  risk  of  a  cold  lunch 
on  the  part  either  of  the  court  or  of  the  witnesses. 

We  find,  when  comparing  the  tables,  that  the  ratios  of 
divorces  to  marriages  in  European  countries  are  far  less 
numerous  than  those  in  any  of  the  United  States.  Thus  in 
France  the  ratio  is  i  to  1 50,  while  in  Massachusetts  the  ratio 
is  I  to  35,  which  is  four  times  as  great    The  divorces  in  the 
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Kingdom  of  Saxony  are  420  a  year,  a  country  containing  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants,  while  the  average  for  Con- 
necticut is  420  for  not  more  than  1-5  of  the  same  populatioiw 
Comparisons  might  be  greatly  extended,  but  they  would  all 
tell  the  same  story.  The  changes  of  legislation  in  the  United 
States  are  more  rapid,  and  every  change  increases  the  number 
of  divorces.  If  there  is  any  principle  in  our  legislation,  it  is 
not  a  moral  one  of  reverence  for  the  most  sacred  in^stitution  of 
the  &mily  and  of  married  life,  but  it  is  a  desire  to  afford  reUef 
for  cases  that  are  nearly  as  pressing  as  those  that  have  had 
relief  provided  already.  In  France  the  divorce  law  has 
remained  in  force  since  1816,  while  among  us  there  is  no 
certainty,  unless  it  arises  from  vexation  with  the  changes  of 
the  past,  that  they  may  not  be  added  to  or  repealed  within  ten 
years.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  condition  of  things,  as  iar  as 
it  can  be  ascertained  ?  Here  one  thing  stands  out  prominently, 
and  that  is  that  the  Commonwealths  founded  by  the  Puritans, 
and  the  parts  of  other  States  settled  by  their  descendants, 
seem  to  be  the  chief  abodes  of  divorce.  In  other  words,  that 
portion  of  the  country  that  was  settled  by  the  most  moral  and 
intelligent  of  all  the  settlers  from  the  Old  World,  which  is  at 
the  head  of  all  religious  and  educational  enterprises  now, 
where  it  is  very  rare  to  see  or  know  of  divorced  persons  re- 
married in  respectable  society,  so  that  these  divorced  persons 
must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  the  lowest  class  of  people  in  the 
community ;  that  portion  of  the  country  which  should  set  the 
brightest  example,  on  the  contrary  most  reveals  its  shame,  as 
being  in  this  respect  the  most  sinning  and  the  loosest !  What 
shall  we  say,  then  ?  Shall  we  say  that  they  could  not  govern 
that  class  of  society  most  liable  to  make  light  of  marriage 
ties,  when  society  became  mixed  ?  Or  shall  we  say  that  their 
ecclesiastical  polity  broke  them  up  into  independent  churches, 
and  so  unduly  encouraged  freedom  of  thought  and  disreg^ard 
for  a  common  standard  of  action  that  this  freedom  begat  in- 
dividualism, and  this  in  turn  weakened  the  family  principle, 
and  made  marriage  less  sacred  than  it  was  before?  Shall 
we  say  that  to  regard  marriage  as  a  contract,  and  the  state  as 
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a  contract,  and  nothing  else,  these  precious  doctrines  of  a 
shallow  philosophy  have  injured  the  power  of  growth  of  the 
most  sacred  and  most  holy  of  sentiments  ? 

Charles  L.  Fry. 
Philadelphia^  Pa,,  March,  igoi. 

[to  BI  OONmfUKD.] 


Article  XIII. 

THE  CONTEXTS,  ARRANGEMENT  AND  PURPOSE 

OF  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING 
TO  ST.  MATTHEW. 

[ThuMbted  from  Zabn's  Eiaktbuig  io  das  Nene  Tfttimfitf,  11  B.,  Sectka  5$.  bf 

Rer.  Lotber  D.  Lataras,  A.  M.] 

Part  HL 

In  the  Sixth  Section  (ch.  26-28)  of  the  history  of  the  Pas- 
sion and  the  Resurrection,  there  is  first  of  all  a  sharp  por- 
trayal of  the  betrayer  and  his  history,  peculiar  to  Matthew. 
Matthew  alone  has  his  bargaining  over  the  price  of  betrayal 
with  mention  of  the  sum  (26:  15),  a  colloquy  between  him 
and  Jesus  at  the  meal  (26:  25),  a  word  of  Jesus  to  him  at  the 
time  of  arrest  (26 :  50),  and  the  history  of  his  end  (27 :  3-10). 
Matthew  alone  renders  prominent  the  fact  that  Jesus,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God  pointed  out  to  Him  in  the  Scripture, 
renounces  every  claim  of  Divine  help  for  the  repulse  of  the 
violence  of  His  enemies  (26:  52-54  cf.  21:  5).  The  testi- 
mony of  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  to  which  Pilate  more  than 
once  bore  witness  according  to  all  accounts,  is  confirmed  by 
the  narration  of  the  dream  of  his  wife  and  of  the  washing  of 
his  hands  (Matt.  2y:  19,  24).  The  responsibility  for  the  shed 
blood  of  this  person,  repeatedly  adjudged  just  by  the  mouth 
of  an  heathen,  is  assumed  by  the  whole  people,  as  far  as  it  has 
to  do  with  trial  (2y :  25).  The  choice  between  Barabbas  and 
Jesus  would  be  more  pointedly  told  here  than  elsewhere,  iff 
as  may  be  the  case  according  to  the  original  text  of  Matthew, 
Barabbas  bore  also  the  name  of  Jesus. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  told  that  the  people  have  handed  over 
their  Messiah  (jzy :  22),  and  that  it  was  the  King  of  the  Jews, 
whom  the  Roman  soldiers  mocked  in  every  way  (27:  27-30; 
more  simply  Mark  15:  16-19).    '^^  ^^  story  of  the  rending 
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of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  which  Mark  15 :  38  also  has,  Matthew 
adds  in  27:  51-53,  the  earthquake  and  the  opening  of  the 
graves  of  the  saints  which  slept,  many  of  whom  appeared  in 
the  "Holy  City"  after  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  Even  this 
is  a  witness  against  the  Jewish  people.  But  they  will  not  be 
convinced.  The  sealing  and  watching  of  the  g^ave  (27:  62- 
66)  agreed  upon  by  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  still  rests  upon 
an  honest  doubt  of  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  concerning  His 
Resurrection.  But  when  the  unsuspected  witnesses  announce 
to  the  Sanhedrin,  that  the  grave  was  opened  without  human 
hands,  the  highest  court  takes  refuge  in  a  conscious  lie  and 
spreads  the  belief,  which  even  to  this  time,  as  the  author 
writes,  "exists  among  the  Jews,"  that  the  friends  of  Jesus 
had  stolen  His  body  (28:  11-15).  But  the  so-called  dead 
One  appears  to  His  friends  in  Jerusalem  as  in  Galilee  as  the 
living  One  (28:  9,  17,  He,  who  would  call  to  assistance, 
neither  the  power  of  God  nor  of  the  devil  in  order  to  disarm 
His  enemies  and  obtain  dominion  of  the  world  (4 :  8 ;  26 :  53), 
speaks  as  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth  and  the  Messiah  of 
Israel,  who  wished  to  redeem  His  people  from  sin  and  has 
remained  faithful  unto  death  to  this  His  highest  calling  (i :  21 ; 
10:  5  f.  23;  15:  24),  gives  His  disciples  commission  to  make 
of  all  people  without  distinction  through  baptism  and  in- 
struction His  disciples.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this 
majestic  command,  He  is  invisibly  present  with  the  continu- 
ally mcreasing  congregation  until  the  world  has  run  its 
course,  i.  e.,  until  He  shall  visibly  return  (28:  18-20;  24:  3, 
14).  Thus  endeth  "The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  Abraham." 

If  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  Gospel  have  in  the 
preceding  sections  been  given  correctly,  then  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  a  work  exceedingly  fertile  in  thought,  admirably 
adapted  to  its  end,  and  carried  out  according  to  its  plan  in  the 
minutest  details.  In  grandeur  of  conception  and  mastery  of 
material  through  significant  thoughts,  there  is  no  writing  of 
an  historical  nature  in  both  Testaments  to  be  compared  with 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  in  this  aspect  I  do  not  even  know  of 
any  other  literature  of  antiquity  which  could  be  placed  by  the 
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side  of  it.  If  we  proceed  on  the  supposition,  which  is  justi- 
fied, that  the  author  ref^rds  the  facts,  which  he  reports,  as 
true,  and  if  we  share  the  conviction  that  God,  and  not  blind 
chance  guides  the  history,  then  only  a  little  historical  culture 
is  necessary  in  order  to  justly  estimate  the  worth  of  this 
book  which  in  means  of  its  presentation  is  thoroughly  Jewish. 
It  will  not  answer  as  a  work  of  history  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  Greeks.  Matthew  does  not  attempt  what  is 
called  historical  narration.  That  which  takes  the  place  of  a 
history  of  the  birth  in  him,  is  no  narration  at  all.  He  re- 
ports the  sending  out  of  the  Apostles,  and  by  means  of  the 
introduction  (9 :  35-38),  and  through  conmiunication  of  a  long 
address  of  instruction,  presents  it  as  a  highly  significant  event. 
But  he  says  nothing  of  whether,  or  how,  the  Apostles  performed 
their  commission,  and  whether  they  again  returned  to  Jesus. 
When  and  whence  Jesus  came  to  His  native  town  and  whither 
He  betook  himself  from  thence  (13 :  54),  appear  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  perfect  indifference  to  Him.  It  is  evidently  not  im- 
proper for  him  to  give  a  word  of  Jesus,  according  to  which 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  were  the  chief  scenes  of  the  miracle- 
working  of  Jesus  (11:  21),  though  He  himself  mentioned 
these  two  cities  in  no  passage  of  his  history.  He  concludes 
his  book  not  with  words  which  end  a  begun  narration,  but 
with  a  word  which  Jesus  had  spoken.  The  external  circunl- 
stances  also  of  those  deeds  and  words  which  are  important 
to  him,  are  treated  very  negligently.  Without  gathering  in- 
formation from  other  sources,  no  reader  could  form  a  picture 
of  the  situation  from  5:  i ;  7:  28,  or  from  9:  10-14,  or  even 
answer  questions  such  as,  whereby  Jesus  "saw"  the  faith 
of  the  bearers  in  9 :  2 ;  whether  Jesus  rode  on  an  ass  or  on 
the  foal  of  an  ass  or  changed  about  on  the  two  (21 :  7) ;  or  why 
the  sick  only  besieged  the  house  of  Peter  at  even  (8:  16  cf. 
Mark  i :  32  with  i :  21).  Matthew  despises  every  outward 
pragmatism.  Where  He  once  links  a  series  of  events  closely 
together  (8:  18;  9:  34;  14:  13-17,  21),  it  happens  by  reason 
of  the  disposition,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  chro- 
nology. It  would  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  for  which 
Matthew  is  not  to  blame,  to  say  that  Matthew  transfers  the 
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Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  Gali- 
lee, and  on  the  contrary  the  choice  of  the  Apostles  to  a  later 
time;   for  he  does  not  especially  relate  the  latter  (lo:  i  ff.)» 
but  gives  the  former  without   any  connection  with   another 
single  occurrence,  after  he  had  led  the  readers  in  4:  25  to 
the  culminating  point  of  Jesus'  activity  in  Galilee.     Matthew 
lays  much  greater  stress  on  the  words  of  Jesus  than  on  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  narratives  and  the  external  connection 
of  the  events.      As  Jesus  has  the  last  word  (28:  i8-ao),  so 
Matthew  usually  lets  Him  have  it.     Five  times  he  concludes 
long  discourses,  or  groups  of  discourses  with  the  set  form: 
"And  it  came  to  pass  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings" 
(7:  28;  II :  i;  13:  53;  19:  I ;  26:  i).    That  He  made  use  of 
great  liberty  in  the  composition  of  this  discourse,  may  be 
recognized  by  a  comparison  of  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark 
and  Luke.    What  is  offered  us  in  chapter  ten  as  a  single  dis- 
course due  to  a  certain  occasion  and  well  arranged,  cannot 
have  been  spoken  upon  the  occasion  given.     If  it  says  10:  16, 
"Behold,  I   send  you   forth"  (not  "I  will   send"),  then  the 
reader  cannot  refer  this  to  any  other  sending  than  that  of 
which  10 :  5  speaks,  which  forms  the  motive  of  the  discourse, 
and  yet  every  sensible  person  knows  for  himself,  that  by  that 
preaching  expedition  the  Apostles  certainly  could  not  come 
to  that  position  in  which  they  were  to  be  led  before  governors 
and  kings,  and  were  to  flee  from  city  to  city  in  expectation  of 
the  return  of  Jesus  (10:  16-23).    The  word  in  10:  38  presup- 
poses that  Jesus  had  already  spoken  of  His  death  as  a  death 
of  the  cross.    The  agreement  of  Matt.  16:  21-27;  John  16:  4, 
as  well  as  the  parallels  Mark   13:  8-13;  Luke  12:  2-9:  51- 
53;  21 :  12-17  admits  of  no  doubt  that  Matthew  has  joined  to 
an  address,  connected  with  the  first  mission  of  the  Apostles, 
other  sayings  concerning  the  future  activity  in  their  calling, 
and  out  of  both  together  has  made  a  well-arranged  discourse. 
Such  is  also  the  case  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (ch.  5- 
7).    The  comparison  with  the  discourse  Luke  6:  12-49,  whose 
beginning  and  close  and  whose  similar  elements  are  found 
again  in  Matthew,  and  indeed  with  the  single  exception  that 
Luke  6:  31  corresponds  with  Matt.  7:  12  in  exactly  the  same 
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order  as  in  Matthew,  shows  that  the  same  historical  facts  are 
mentioned  here  as  there.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sentences  5:  16-48;  6:  1-9,  16-18,  which  are  the  essential  con- 
stituents of  the  magnificent  scheme  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  Matthew,  and  for  the  apologetico-polemical  end  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  significant,  belong  to  the  historical 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  while  Luke  has  passed  over  the  sen- 
tences which  refer  to  the  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to 
Judaism,  and  has  only  retained  the  chief  principles  of  Chris- 
tian morality  (6:  27-36).  Matthew's  freedom  in  composition 
is  unmistakable. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  together  with  its  introduction  and 
moral  application  6:  7-15,  interprets  the  exact  symmetry  of 
the  three  sections  of  alms,  prayer  and  fasting.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  historical  occasion  for  the  communication  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  (Luke  11:  1-4)  is  very  credible,  and  that  a 
second  communication  of  the  same  prayer  without  reminis- 
cence of  one  that  had  gone  before,  is  extremely  improbable. 
Matthew  has  also  taken  it  from  its  historical  connection  and 
embodied  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where  it  occupies 
a  place  very  suitable  to  its  fundamental  thought.  This 
Prayer,  which  every  Jew  could  pray,  and  which  in  Luke  forms 
the  answer  to  the  request  for  a  specifically  Christian  modd 
of  prayer,  shows  on  the  one  hand  that  Jesus  did  not  wish  to 
displace  the  forms  of  Jewish  piety  with  new  forms,  but  to  fill 
them  with  genuine  contents.  On  the  other  hand,  it  serves 
to  throw  a  glaring  light  on  the  heathenish  misuse  of  prayer 
by  the  Pharisees.  The  same  can  and  will  hold  good  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Matthew. 
While  in  chapter  10  the  historical  foundation  of  a  great  dis- 
.course  is  overwhelmed  by  material  taken  from  elsewhere,  the 
reverse  is  the  case  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ch.  5-7,  the 
parables  ch.  13,  the  great  condemnatory  sermon  against  the 
Scribes  ch.  23,  and  the  eschatological  discourse  ch.  24-25. 
But  that  in  the  latter  three  groups  of  discourses  the  hand  of 
the  author  has  dealt  freely  with  the  historical  tradition,  is 
rendered  probable,  not  only  by  the  analogy  of  the  discourses 
in  ch.  5-7  and  ch.  10,  but  is  rendered  certain  by  comparison  of 
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the  parallels  cf.  e.  g.  Luke  ii:  37-53;  13:  31-35  with  Matt. 
23 :  23-29  or  Luke  17:  20-37  with  Matt.  24:  26-28,  38-41. 

Looking  at  the  whole  book  in  reference  to  the  substance 
and  presentation,  purpose  and  means,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  its  object.  //  is  an  historical  apology  of  the  Naza- 
rem  and  His  congregation  over  against  Judaism.  The  pre- 
supposition of  the  book  is  that  the  Jewish  people,  to  whom 
Jesus  was  presented  as  a  Deliverer  from  sins,  had  mistaken  Him, 
were  offended  at  Him,  had  brought  Him  to  the  cross  as  a 
rebel  against  the  Law  and  its  authentic  interpretation,  as  a 
pseudo-Messiah,  and  a  blasphemer  against  God,  and  thereby  had 
first  really  made  Him  an  offence  (cf .  I  Cor.  i :  23  f . ;  I  Peter 
2 !  7) ;  and  this  people,  whom  He  warmly  and  faithfully  loved, 
pursues  Him  even  beyond  death  with  spiteful  calumny,  and  to 
the  present  time  makes  faith  in  Him  difficult  to  the  "J^ws" 
by  its  seed  of  lies  (28 :  15) ;  and  that  now,  side  by  side  with  the 
Jewish  people,  which  is  identified  with  its  rulers,  stands,  as  an 
independent  body,  a  congregation  confessing  Christ  (16:  18; 
17:  24-27;  18:  17;  21:  41-43),  which  is  principally  gathered 
from  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel  (10:  6;  15:  24;  19:  28),  but  is 
hated  and  persecuted  by  the  Jews  (5:  10-12;  10:  17-26;  24: 
34-36),  while  it  opens  its  door  to  the  heathen  and  will  keep 
them  open  (8:  10-12;  21 :  43;  22:  8-10;  24:  14;  25:  32;  26:  13; 
28:  19-20  cf.  2:  1-12;  3:  9;  5:  13-14;  13:  38).  All  this  is  not 
concealed  or  apologized  for,  but  is  sharply  brought  out  and 
defended.  It  is  acknowledged  that  much  could  be  said 
against  Jesus  and  His  congregation.  David's  son  Joseph 
was  offended  at  the  Son  of  David,  who  was  about  to  be  born, 
the  greatest  prophet  John  at  the  Prophet  Jesus,  the  first  of 
the  Apostles  at  the  Messiah  choosing  the  cross  (i :  19;  11:6; 
16:  22  f.;  26:  31-35).  But  the  true  Israelite  has  no  need  of 
taking  offence  at  Jesus,  and  whoever  does,  always  has  the 
choice  between  the  perdition  of  Judas  and  the  salvation  of 
Peter.  For  Jesus  is  nevertheless  the  Messiah;  precisely  in 
those  features  of  His  history  which  seem  to  contradict  it,  it 
corresponds  to  the  prophetical  declarations  rightly  under- 
stood ;  all  accusations  of  the  violation  of  Law  are  disproved  by 
Jesus'  word  and  deed;  and  what  in  His  works  is  strange,  and. 
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for  the  superficially  judging  Jews,  offensive,  e.  g..  His  flight 
to  Egypt,  His  growing  up  in  Nazareth,  His  preference  for 
Galilee,  His  crucifixion ;  all  this  was  caused  by  the  sin  of  the 
Jewish  people,  whose  punishment  shall  not  fail.  His  blood 
is  on  the  whole  People  and  their  children  (27:  25),  and  in- 
deed still  on  the  same  generation,  which  would  not  believe 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  (12:  38-45;  23:  36:38;  24:  34).  A 
book  like  this  could  only  have  been  written  by  a 
Jew  for  Jewish  people.  That  the  author  once  calls 
the  Jews  not  believing  in  Jesus  Jews  (28:  15),  while 
the  name  is  only  used  in  Mark  7:  3  to  denote  the 
Jewish  nationality  over  against  non-Jews,  corresponds  to  the 
usage  of  the  Hebrew  Paul  (I  Thes.  2:  14;  H  Cor.  11:  24; 
Romans  2 :  17  cf.  Gal.  i :  13  0-  Matthew  generally  speaks 
the  language  of  the  Christians  of  Jewish  origin.  On  the 
other  hand^  he  makes  use  of  Jewish  ideas,  which  would  be 
unintelligible  to  any  Gentile  (e.  g.  5:  22;  16:  19;  18:  18).  He 
presupposes  that  his  readers  know  the  difference  between  the 
Galilean  dialect  and  the  Jewish  (26 :  73),  which  is  not  the  case 
in  Mark  14:  70,  according  to  the  correct  text.  Nowhere  does 
Matthew  like  Mark  explain  Jewish  things  as  something  un- 
known to  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  refrain  from 
his  Christian  confession  from  the  title  to  the  end.  On  this 
account  the  book  could  have  been  written  for  the  Jewish- 
Christian  congregations  of  Palestine ;  it  was  received  by  these, 
and  afterwards  was  reelaborated  into  a  Gospel  of  the  He- 
brews. But  like  the  choice  of  the  language,  so  the  sharp, 
striking  apologetical  and  polemical  character  of  the  book 
makes  it  overwhelmingly  probable,  that  Matthew  above  all 
wished  to  see  his  book  read  by  Jews  who  did  not  as  yet  be- 
lieve. There  might  have  been  people  enough  in  Jewish 
Christendom  who  were  more  Jews  than  Christians,  and  others 
who  were  not  inaccessible  to  Jewish  suspicions ;  the  congre- 
gations of  Palestine  in  general,  as  we  know  them  from  the 
Greek  missives  addressed  to  them,  from  the  intimations  of 
the  Acts  of  Apostles  and  occasional  remarks  of  Paul,  needed 
no  such  an  apology  of  Christ  and  authorization  of  the  exis- 
tence of  His  Congregation,  and  so  sharp  an  attack  upon  Ju- 
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daism  ruled  by  Saddusaic  high  priests  and  Pharisaic  rabbins. 
The  book  is  adapted  for  Jewish-Christians,  who  either  were,  or 
again  had  become,  accessible  to  Jewish  insinuations,  and  for 
Jews  who  still  resisted  the  Gospel.  For  such  readers  it  is 
intended. 

Reading,  Pa.,  Sept.  7,  /poa 


Article  XIV. 

DOES   THE    SIXTH  CHAPTER   OF   THE    GOSPEL 

ACCORDING  TO   ST.  JOHN  PERTAIN 

TO    THE  LORD'S    SUPPER? 

Part  II. 

We  proceed  to  outline  the  history  of  the  controversy.  Ig- 
natius and  Irenaeus  are 'the  first  to  express  the  thought  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  bears  in  itself  the  power  of  everlasting  life 
and  of  the  resurrection,  though  Ruckert  would  throw  a 
damper  on  this  statement  by  Kahnis.  Tertullian  holds  that 
this  passage  does  not  refer  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  "Itaquc 
sermonem  constituens  vivificatorem,  quia  spiritus  et  vita 
sermo,  eundem  etiam  camem  suam  dixit,  quia  et  sermon  caro 
erat  factus,  proinde  in  causam  vitae  appetendus  et  devorandus 
auditu  et  ruminandus  intellectu  et  fide  dirigendus  de  resurr. 

c  37." 

Clement  of  Alexandria  agrees  with  Tertullian  in  inter- 
preting the  <Tap^  to  be  the  incarnate  Logos.  He  allegorizes 
by  stating  the  flesh  to  be  the  nvtiuixaiYiov)  the  blood,  the  Logos; 
and  both,  the  Lord. 

Origen  holds  flesh  and  blood  to  be  the  word  of  Christ, 
(tom.  in  Joh.  VI,  p.  145 ;  X,  p.  176;  in  hom.  VII.  in  Lev.  t.  II, 
p.  225.  Rue).  Eusebius,  the  disciple  of  Origen,  follows  him. 
Athanasius  asserts  himself  against  a  gross  carnal  eating  of 
the  literal  flesh  of  Christ.  According  to  him,  the  power  of 
resurrection  is  linked  to  the  true  appropriation  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  ad.  Scrap.  IV,  19.  Augustine  wavers  whereas  he 
says  in  his  De  doctrina  Chri.  1.  iii,  16,  edere  ejus  camem  et 
bibere  ejus  sanguinem  ....  figura  est,  praecipiens,  passioni 
dominicae  esse  communicandum  et  suaviter  atque  utiliter  re- 
condendum  in  memoria,  quod  pro  nobis  caro  ejus  cnidfixa 
et  vulnerata  est."    In  his  tractate  in  Joh.  XXVI;  15  and  Dc 
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cavitate  Dei  XX,  25  he  expresses  our  view.  Riickert  holds 
there  is  no  wavering  here,  as  the  first  quotation  cannot  be 
taken  in  a  literal  sense,  but  must  be  interpreted  figuratively. 
Cyprian  refers  the  passage  djrectlyto  the  Communion  (Kahnis, 
P.  115  v).  Since  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  it  is  almost 
universally  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper  e.  g. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (or  myst.  IV,  3.  4.) 

Basil  the  Great  (moral,  reg.  21  ed  Gam.  t.  II,  p.  253.) 

Chrysostom,  hom,  46,  47  ed.  Montf.  t.  VIII,  p.  271  f. 

Cyril  of  Alex.  ed.  Aubert  t.  IV,  p.  353  sq. 

Theodoret. 

John  of  Damascus  (de  fid.  orth.  IV,  14.) 

Euthymius  and  Theophylactus  in  the  Greek  Church  and 
Hilarius  of  Pictavium  (de  trinit.  VIII,  132.) 

Ambrose,  Leo  the  Great,  etc.,  in  the  Latin  Church. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Berengar  objects  to  this  application 
(De  sacra  coena  lib.  post.  ed.  Vischer,  p,  165)  and  applies  it  to 
the  Incarnation. 

Luther  says  in  his  "Erklarung  etlicher  Artikel  in  seinem 
Sermon  von  dem  hi.  Sacrament,  1520  Erl.  XXVII:  73; 
Walch  XIX :  556. 

"Denn  dass  die  Bohmen  sich  stonen  auf  den  Spruch  Joh. 
6,  (53) :  Es  sei  denn  dass  ihr  esset  das  Fleisch,  und  trinkt  das 
Blut  des  Menschen  kindes,  so  habit  ihr  kein  Leben  in  euch 
schleusst  nichts.  Denn  der  Herr  sag^  nichts  vom  Sacrament 
an  dem  Ort,  sondem  von  dem  Glauben,  in  Gottes  u.  des  Men- 
schenkind,  das  ist  Christum. 

Luther :  Wherever  Christ  the  Lord  is  preached,  that  for 
our  sins  he  gave  his  body  to  death,  and  shed  his  blood  for  us, 
and  I  take  it  to  my  heart,  believe  it  firmly  and  cling  to  it,  that 
is,  to  eat  his  body  and  drink  his  blood.  To  eat,  means  in  this 
place,  to  believe :  he  that  believeth  also  eats  and  drinks  Christ." 

Melanchthon  says,  Corpus  Reformatorum  XV,  150.  Ego 
banc  concionem  hujus  sexti  capitis,  nee  de  ceremonia  coenae 
Domini,  nee  de  manducatione  ceremoniali  intelligo,  sed  sicut 
supra  Christus  praefatus  est  de  fide,  qua  credimus  placatam 
esse  iram  Dei  morte  filii,  corpus  suum  ofFerentis  pro  nobis,  et 
sanguinem  suum  fundentis,  et  nos  propter  banc  victimam 
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redpi  a  Deo  in  gratiam,  et  donari  vita  aeteraa.  Ita  cactera 
de  eadem  fide  intelligo,  qaa  vivificantur  credentes,  quia  nitim- 
tur  Christo,  qui  pro  nobis  coq>us  suum  obttdit  et  sanguinem 
hidit. 

Calvin  says:  Quibus  verbis  Qoh.  6,  48,  51)  docet;  noo 
modo  se  vitam  esse,  quatenus  sermo  est  dei  aetennis,  qui 
e  coelo  ad  nos  descendit,  sed  descendendo  vim  istam  in  car- 
nem,  quam  induit,  diffudisse,  ut  inde  ad  nos  vitae  conununica- 
tio  promanaret  (inst,  IV  c.  17  §  8). 

Zwingli  refuses  to  apply  it  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  holds 
there  is  implied  an  appropriation  of  the  death  of  Christ,  (de 
vera  rel.  opp.  ed.  Schullth.  et  Schul.  Ill,  241  sq.  in  cv.  Joh. 
VI,  714  f).  Oecolampadius  was  of  the  same  opinion  with 
Zwingli.  In  the  Bern  Colloquy  they  were  opposed  by  Bur- 
ganer  of  St.  Gallen,  Buchstab  and  Huter,  ndio  found  therein  a 
direct  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  For  Luther  vs.  Oeco- 
lampadius and  Zwingli  see  de  Wette  III,  p.  510. 

The  Formula  of  Concord  distinguishes  betweea  mandii- 
catio  sacramentalis  and  manducatio  spiritualis.  John  6  is  an 
instance  of  the  latter. 

Knapp  accepts  the  fact  that  it  may  have  served  to  instruct 
the  disciples  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  not  so 
intended  primarily. 

Bengel :  "J^^^^  verba  sua  scienter  ita  fbrmavit,  ut  stalim 
et  semper  ilia  quidem  de  spirituali  fruitione  sui  agerent  proprie, 
scd  posthac  eadem  consequenter  etiam  in  augustissimum 
coena  mysterium,  quum  id  institutum  foret,  convenircnt."  We 
quote  from  Sartorius  a  strict  Lutheran  otherwise  but  referring 
this  point  to  the  Lord's  Supper — ^"Meditationen" — fiber  Job. 
6.  P.  172.  P.  137:  "So  deuten  auch  wir  die  Worte,  wie  anf 
cine  kiinftige  Mittheilung  desselben  zur  wahriiaftigen  Spei- 
sung  und  Trankung  seiner  Jiinger  (v.  53  flf).  die  er  ihnen  als 
unausbleiblich  und  unerlasslich  verheisst  und  davon  eine 
selige  Frucht  des  ew.  Lebens  alien  verspricht,  wdche  sic 
glaubig  empfangen.  Wann  u.  wie,  womit  u.  worin  er  solche 
Speisung  bewirken  u.  darreichen,  welche  naturiiche  Mittd  u. 
Icibliche  Organe  er  dabei  sowohl  zum  Geben  als  zum  Emf^an- 
gen  der  tiber  natiirlichen  Gabe  verordnen  u.  wie  weit  dihcr 
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jener  ^ersinnliche  Genuss  sinnlich  fur  uns  vermittelt  sein 
wird  n,  dtirch  den  Unglauben  auch  in  seiner  Frucht  vereitelt 
werden  kann,  davon  sagt  Jesus  Joh.  6  noch  nichts;  denn  er 
bandelt  da  vomehmlich  nur  von  dem  unsichtbaren  Wesen 
jenes  lebendigen  Genusses,  nicht  aber  von  der  ausseren  sicht- 
baren  Form  desselben.  Wir  haben  hienach  auch  noch  Gedan- 
ken  dariiber  frei  ynd  mogen  annehmen,  dass  der  Herr  auf 
mehrals  eineArtund Weiseindiesem  oder  jenem  Leben  solches 
wirken  kann.  Zugleich  miissen  wir  jedoch  bedenken,  dass 
cr  fur  sich  zwar  weder  an  das  Wasser  der  Taufe  noch  an  Brod 
u.  Wein  des  Abendmahl's  gebunden,  wohl  aber  uns  und  fiir 
uns  sich  durch  die  sacramentliche  Stiftung  so  daran  gebunden 
hat,  dass  wir  in  seiner  Kirche  hienieden  seinen  Leib  u.  Blut 
nur  da  mundlich  zn  empfangen  haben,  wo  er  selbst  sie  fiir  uns 
hingelegt  hat  und  sie  gegenwartig  zu  geniessen  g^bt,  nahm- 
lich  in  den  Elementen  des  Sacraments  der  hi.  Communion. 
Das  Speisungswunder  mit  der  darauf  folgenden  Rede  des 
Herm  ist  uns  also  wohl  ein  bedeutungsvoUes  Vorzeichen  d. 
h.  Abendmahl's,  aber  dieses  selbst  war  damals  noch  nicht 
bereitet  u.  ist  daher  auch  nicht  in  jeder  Rede  definirt,  sondem 
nur  weissagend  darauf  hingedeutet.  Als  gewisses  (antispiri- 
taulistischer)  Resulta  entnehmen  wir  schliesslich  der  Rede 
dies,  dass  das  Fleisch  Qiristi  wahrhaftig  eine  Speise  u.  das 
Blut  Christi  wahrhaftig  ein  Trank  fiir  seines  Leibes  Glieder  u. 
uns  zur  Nahrung  des  ew.  Lebens  beschieden  ist."  So  weit 
Sartorius  .    From  Ebrard  we  quote. 

"Dass  etwa  von  der  einmaligen  Hingabe  Jesu  in  den  Tod, 
und  nicht  etwa  von  jener  §  3  beschriebenen  Lebensgemein- 
schaft  Christi  mit  den  Erlosten  die  Rede  sei,  ist  ganz  klar.      P. 

78 und  "Es  sind  aber  noch  andere  Beweise  dafiir  vor- 

handen,  dass  Christus  v.  53  ff .  von  seiner  einmaligen  Hingabe 
in  den  Tod  u.  von  dem  Glauben  an  diese,  nicht  aber  von  der 
unio  mystica  oder  sacramentalis  mit  seinem  verklarten  Leibe 
redet."     P.  81. 

An  example  of  Roman  Catholic  Theology  is  the  work  on 
the  L.  S.  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  devotes  four  of  his  eight 
lectures  on  the  subject  to  John  6.    He  gives  as  the  two  most 
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weighty  reasons  of  the  Protestants  for  not  referring  the  pas- 
sage to  the  L.  S.  that  (i)  the  latter  was  not  yet  mstituted  and 
(2)  the  phraseology  is  plainly  metaphorical.  He  adds:  "I 
know  of  no  other  argument  of  any  weight  brought  ag.  the 
Catholic  interpretation,  from  the  whole  structure  of  our  Lord's 
discourse."  Nor  does  he  develop  and  refute  properly  the  two 
he  gives. 


Article  XV. 

A  MUCH-NEGLECTED  MAN.  ♦ 

"Universal  History,  the  history  of  what  man  has  ac- 
complished in  this  world,  is  at  bottom  the  History  of  the 
Great  Men  who  have  worked  here.  They  were  the  leaders  of 
men,  these  great  ones ;  the  modellers,  patterns,  and  in  a  wide 
sense  the  creators,  of  whatsoever  the  general  mass  of  men  con- 
trived to  do  or  to  attain ;  all  things  that  we  see  standing  ac- 
complished in  the  world  are  properly  the  outer  material  result, 
the  practical  realization  and  embodiment,  of  Thoughts  that 
dwelt  in  the  Great  Men  sent  into  the  world:  the  soul  of  the 
whole  world's  history,  it  may  justly  be  considered,  were  the 
history  of  these." 

The  recognition  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  with  which 
Carlyle  opened  his  Lectures  on  Heroes,  has  caused  in  the  last 
fifty  years  a  practical  revolution  in  the  method  of  historical 
study.  It  was  once  the  custom  to  study  great  men  in  the  history 
of  theirtimes;  nowweare  coming  more  and  more  to  study  the 
history  of  epochs  and  institutions  in  the  lives  of  their  great 
men.  No  man  is  entirely  independent  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives.  The  common-place  man  is  little  else  than  a  reflector, 
more  or  less  faithful,  of  the  elements  of  his  time  with  which 
he  comes  in  contact ;  the  great  men  are  those  who,  gathering 
np  in  themselves  the  best  that  has  been  handed  down  from  the 
past  and  uniting  it  with  the  larger  elements  of  the  life  of  their 
own  day,  are  able  to  mould  the  age  to  an  ideal  which,  though 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  masses,  is  clearly  visible  in  the 


*HuLDERUCH  ZwiNGU  (14S4-1531.)  The  Refonner  of  German,  Switzer- 
land. Bj  Samnel  Macanlaj  Jackson,  Professor  of  Church  Hbtory,  New  York 
UniTershy.  Together  with  an  Historical  Sarrey  of  Switzerland  before  the  Refor- 
mation, hf  Vni.  J.  M.  Vincent,  John  Hopkins  UniTersity ;  also  a  chapter  on  the 
Theology  of  Zwingli,  hy  Prof:  f,  H.  Foster,  University  of  California.  With  illui- 
tntioos.    i^.    pp.  519.    $2.    Patnams,  1901. 
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clearer  atmosphere  in  which  they  move.  The  great  man 
touches  life  on  two  sides — in  proportion  as  he  stands  for  a 
great  ideal  he  is  the  product  of  all  the  ages  and  lives  for  all 
the  ages ;  in  so  far  as  he  comes  in  vital  relation  with  the  life 
of  his  own  age,  he  is  that  age's  product  and  lives  for  that  age. 

Now  what  is  true  in  general  of  all  great  men  is  equally 
true  of  those  who  have  been  instruments  in  God's  hands  for 
the  building  up  of  His  church.  The  history  of  religion  and 
religious  movements  is  the  history  of  great  men.  What  is  the 
Jewish  church  without  Moses  and  Isaiah?  What  the  Chris- 
tian church  without  Peter  and  John  and  Paul?  If  we  would 
know  the  history  of  Catholicism  we  must  read  it  in  Cyprian 
and  Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great.  If  we  would 
know  the  Reformation  we  must  look  deeper  than  events  and 
re^d  its  history  in  the  innermost  lives  of  those  who  bromgfat 
it  about,  for  that  great  movement  which  we  call  the  Reforma- 
tion is  the  joint  product  of  the  life  work  of  Martin  Luther  and 
John  Calvin  and  that  host  of  other  heroes,  each  distinguished 
in  some  particular  from  all  the  rest,  who  are  entitled  to  share 
the  honor  that  we  pay  their  greater  colleagues. 

The  best  guide  to  the  study  of  the  Reformation  from  this 
standpoint  that  has  yet  been  put  in  the  hands  of  students  is 
the  series  now  in  course  of  publication  under  the  editorship  of 
Prof.  Samuel  Macaulay  Jackson.  Four  volumes  have  already 
been  noticed  in  this  Review  and  the  fifth,  a  life  of  Zwing^  by 
the  editor  of  the  series,  is  before  us.  The  author  introduces  it 
as  a  life  of  **2l  much-neglected  man,"  and  there  is  justice  in  the 
remark.  To  a  large  number  of  our  readers  we  are  sure  that 
Zwingli  is  known  only  as  the  author  of  a  certain  view  of  the 
Lord's  Supper — for  which  the  credit,  or  the  blame,  belongs 
not  to  him  but  to  Erasmus — and  the  opponent  of  Luther  at 
the  Marburg  Colloquy,  on  whom  Luther  more  than  once 
heaped  violent  abuse.  And  yet  Ulrich  Zwingli  deserves  by  no 
means  the  smallest  place  among  the  Reformation  Heroes. 
What  he  might  have  become  and  how  much  he  might  have  ac- 
complished had  he  lived  as  long  as  Luther  or  even  as  long  as 
Calvin,  there  is  no  means  of  knowing,  but  the  work  that  he 
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did  in  his  comparatively  short  Hfe  entitles  him  to  more  study 
and  greater  consideration  than  he  usually  receives. 

Zwingli  was  born  on  the  first  of  January,  1484,  in  the 
parish  of  Wildhaus,  about  forty  miles  from  Zurich  in  German 
Switzerland.  His  parents  were  Swiss  peasants  of  the  better 
class,  prominent  in  their  own  community  and  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  breeder  of  sheep 
and  Huldereich  or  Ulrich  was  the  third  of  ten  children.  At 
an  early  age  it  was  decided  that  he  should  be  a  priest,  and  he 
was  handed  over  to  his  father's  brother,  the  parish  priest  of 
Wildhaus,  for  education.  This  uncle,  Bartholomew  Zwingli, 
was  a  friend  of  the  New  Learning  which  had  begun  to  take 
root  in  Switzerland,  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basel,  and  in  his  uncle's  parish  school  at  Wesen — 
whither  Bartholomew  had  moved  in  1487 — ^Ulrich  Zwingli  be- 
gan his  education,  which  was  continued  at  Basel  under 
Buenzli,  at  Bern  under  the  well-known  Lupulus,  and  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  from  which  place  he  returned  to  ma- 
triculate at  the  University  of  Basel  in  1502,  making  has  A.  B. 
in  1504,  and  A.  M.  two  years  later. 

In  1506  Zwingli  was  called  to  his  first  parish  at  Glarus, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years,  the  years  which  were  to  de- 
termine his  final  attitude  to  Reform.  What  that  attitude  was 
one  cannot  understand  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
social  condition  of  Switzerland  in  Zwingli's  day.  The  Switz- 
erland of  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  loose  confederation  of  in- 
dependent states.  Each  state  had  its  own  laws,  which  might 
differ  at  almost  every  point  from  those  of  the  other  cantons,  but 
all  the  cantons  were  represented  equally  in  the  Federal 
Diet.  This  Diet  was  empowered  to  deliberate  on  matters  of 
common  interest  and  to  pass  laws,  for  the  execution  of  which 
there  was  no  central  government,  and  which  were  therefore 
practically  only  recommendations  to  the  cantons,  which  could 
enforce  or  disregard  them  at  their  own  pleasure.  The  one 
great  feature  of  Swiss  political  life  that  was  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Diet  was  foreign  affairs,  and  the  foreign  politics  of 
Switzerland  played  a  part  in  the  history  of  Europe  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  the  relative  insignificance  of  the  country.    In 
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the  Burgundian  wars  the  hardy  Swiss  mountaineers  had 
gained  a  reputation  for  military  ability  which  made  them  for 
a  time  the  most  dreaded  and  most  sought  after  of  European 
soldiers.  Their  love  of  personal  liberty  had  made  them  an  in- 
dependent people  and  they  would  not  be  drawn  into  any  alli- 
ance that  would  compromise  this  independence,  but  they  loved 
a  good  fight  and  they  loved  money,  and  the  States  of  Europe 
had  plenty  of  both.  The  first  step  of  a  sovereign  about  to  go 
to  war  was  to  open  negotiations  with  Switzerland  for  a  su{^y 
of  fighting  men.  Those  negotiations  were  accompanied  widi 
liberal  bribes  to  officials,  and  sobsidies  and  pensions  when  per- 
manent influence  was  desired.  The  officials  of  Diet  and  can- 
tons in  turn,  provided  the  foreign  states  with  soldiers  who 
were  enlisted  at  heavy  wages  and  with  promises  of  unlimited 
plunder.  The  effect  of  a  half  century  of  this  kind  of  thing 
may  easily  be  imagined.  Offering  a  quick  way  to  wealth  it 
was  an  obstacle  to  all  normal  internal  development,  and  en- 
couraged extravagance  and  corruption  of  every  kind  in  every 
walk  of  life.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  the  national 
well-being  of  Switzerland  at  heart  this  mercenary  service  with 
its  accompaniment  of  bribes  and  pensions  was  the  root  of  all 
the  ills  of  the  body  politic. 

Now  Zwingli  in  his  capacity  of  parish  priest  at  Qanis 
was  a  close  observer  of  the  evils  of  this  system,  and  the  earliest 
of  his  literary  compositions  were  directed  against  it.  Three 
times  he  went  to  Italy  as  chaplain  of  the  troops  enlisted  in  his 
parish  who  were  fighting  for  the  defence  of  the  Papal  states 
against  the  French  army,  and  so  zealous  was  he  for  the  Papal 
cause  that  he  was  made  the  Papal  pension  agent  for  his  canton 
and  rewarded  with  an  annual  pension,  but  when,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  third  Italian  expedition,  he  found  that  French  bribes 
were  beginning  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  Swiss  against 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  who  was  no  longer  paying  his  beloved 
children  as  much  money  for  their  devotion  to  the  woridly  in- 
terests of  the  Roman  See  as  his  French  opponent  was  offering 
for  their  services,  he  was  awakened  to  the  viciousness  of  the 
whole  mercenary  system,  which  he  had  previously  regarded 
with  distrust,  and  from  that  time  began  his  vigorous  opposi- 
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lion  to  the  custom  of  selling  military  skill  for  pecuniary  re- 
wards. It  can  readily  be  understood  how  his  changed  atti- 
tude affected  his  parishioners.  He  was  constantly  preach- 
ing against  the  means  by  which  the  richest  and  most  influen- 
tial of  them  had  filled  their  pockets  and,  as  he  himself  de- 
clared, he  was  forced  by  their  resentment,  in  1616,  to  leave 
the  parish  where  he  had  worked  for  ten  years.  This  was 
Zwingli's  first  step  toward  reform.  He  had  entered  upon  it 
not  as  a  theologian,  not  because  of  any  changed  religious  con- 
viction or  heart-searching  religious  experience,  but  as  a 
clear-sighted  patriot  who  saw  a  social  danger  threatening  his 
country  and  as  a  faithful  pastor  who  saw  the  morals  of  his 
people  corrupted  by  a  pernicious  and  degrading  social  abuse. 
On  leaving  Glarus,  Zwingli  was  called  to  Ensiedeln, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which,  in  15 18, 
he  was  called  to  Zurich.  At  Ensiedeln  he  was  first  called  on 
10  oppose  the  abuse  which  had  stirred  up  Luther  to  write  the 
XCV  Theses.  A  certain  Bemhardin  Samson  entered  Switz- 
erland as  the  official  seller  of  papal  indulgences.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Bishop  of  Constance  Zwingli  preached  against 
him  and  he  left  the  canton.  Ag^in  the  next  year,  when 
Zwingli  had  gone  to  Zurich  as  people's  priest,  this  same  Sam- 
son made  his  appearance  there  and  ag^in  Zwingli  preached 
against  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  this  time  the  Diet  which 
was  in  session  at  Zurich  protested  to  the  Pope  and  the  indul- 
gence vender  was  withdrawn.  This  seems  to  have  been 
Zwingli's  only  battle  with  the  indulgence  system  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  Swiss  Reformer  and  Luther  is  nowhere  more 
clarly  seen  than  in  their  respective  views  of  this  flagrant  abuse. 
Luther  looked  at  it  from  the  religious  view-point  and  saw  in 
it  a  menace  to  the  salvation  of  those  who  were  led  astray  by 
the  false  idea  of  sin,  repentance  and  forgiveness  which  it 
taught;  it  outraged  his  Christian  sensibilities,  degraded  the 
sacred  office  of  the  keys  in  his  eyes,  and  stirred  up  his  re- 
sentful anger  against  those  who  were  committing  this  crime 
against  the  Word  of  God,  against  the  church  and  against 
men's  souls.  Zwingli  looked  at  the  whole  matter  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view;  he  saw  how  ridiculous  the  promises  of 
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the  indulgence  seller  were,  he  saw  the  harm  that  sadi  prac- 
tices could  bring  about,  but  it  was  for  him  rather  a  foolish 
and  harmful  social  abuse  than  a  sin  against  God  and  man ;  his 
own  experience  had  been  too  shallow  to  enable  him  to  see  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  evil. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Zwingli  had  been  growing  away 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  per- 
manently. During  the  years  spent  at  Basel  in  the  University 
he  had  proved  that  he  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  humanistic 
scholar,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  correspondence  with  Eras- 
mus, then  the  literary  dictator  of  the  world,  were  made  dm-- 
ing  his  residence  at  Glarus,  perhaps  through  Zwingli's  fellow- 
townsman,  Henry  Loriti — better  known  as  Glareanus — the  in- 
timate friend  of  Erasmus.  In  this  period  Zwingli  began  the 
study  of  Greek  which  he  followed  so  assiduously  that  when  he 
went  to  Zurich  he  was  not  only  a  proficient  Greek  scholar, 
but  took  with  him  a  copy  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  made  witfi 
his  own  hand,  which  he  is  said  to  have  committed  to  memory. 
The  return  to  the  original  sources  of  theology  which  the  study 
of  Greek  made  possible  caused  in  Zwingli's  case,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  the  Humanists,  a  corresponding  disregard  of  the  church 
theology,  which  was  that  of  the  scholastics.  While  he  was  at 
Basel  he  came  into  contact,  though  only  for  a  short  time,  with 
Thomas  Wyttenbach,  whose  interpretation  of  the  Sentences 
of  Peter  Lombard  did  something  to  awaken  him  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  scholastic  method,  and  during  his  Glarean  period 
he  was  learning  from  Erasmus  to  break  away  from  scholas- 
ticism and  return  to  the  Bible,  as  well  as  to  value  the  classics, 
of  which  he  became  a  diligent  student.  When  Zwingli  went 
to  Zurich  he  took  with  him  therefore  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  Scriptures,  a  mind  well  trained  for  the  ex- 
amination of  theological  questions,  an  unbounded  admiration 
of  Erasmus  and  his  methods,  and  an  already  great  and  in- 
creasing reputation  as  a  popular  preacher  and  polished  orator. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry  in  Zurich,  in  15 18, 
Zwingli  created  a  sensation  by  his  exegetical  sermons.  Less 
spiritual  than  those  of  Luther  and  dealing  less  frequently  with 
the  inner  spheres  of  religious  Ufe,  his  sermons  were  qtnte  as 
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powerful  in  their  own  way.  He  preached  cm  subjects  of  prac- 
tical morality,  and  social  and  political  ethics,  and  his  fame  as 
a  preacher  spread  with  startling  rapidity.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  began  to  attack  certain  features  of  the  church  life  of 
ihe  city.  First  he  objected  to  the  tithing  system,  then  he 
made  alterations  in  the  breviary  and  at  length,  in  1522,  he 
came  into  open  conflict  with  the  church  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  the  observance  of  Lent.  His  sermon  on  April  i6th 
of  that  year,  "Concerning  Selection  or  Liberty  Respecting 
Foods,"  may  be  said  to  hold  the  same  place  in  his  reforma- 
tory work  that  the  XCV  Theses  do  in  that  of  Luther.  Both 
bad  been  previously  engaged  in  attacking  certain  forms  of 
abuse,  both  had  already  laid  the  foundation  for  after-work  by 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  both  published  their  attacks  without 
thinking  even  remotely  of  open  breach  with  the  Roman 
Church,  and  both  found  themselves  forced  into  a  course  of 
action  which  could  have  no  other  outcome  than  separation  from 
tiiat  church.  Yet  this  resemblance  only  serves  to  emphasize 
the  difference  between  the  fundamental  views  of  the  two  Re- 
formers. Zwing^i  could  not  have  written  the  XCV  Theses  for 
he  had  not  had  the  deep  Christian  experience  of  spiritual 
struggle  and  divine  forgiveness  that  called  forth  the  very  fifst  of 
those  Theses ;  and  Luther  could  never  have  considered  such  a 
question  as  the  observance  of  Lent  a  matter  sufficiently  se- 
rious to  call  for  controversy.  On  the  question  of  Christian 
Liberty  Luther  had  already  spoken  his  mind  and  it  neeeds  only 
a  superficial  conparison  of  Zwingli's  sermon  with  Luther's 
treatise  to  show  the  difference  in  their  attitude. 

From  the  year  of  this  sermon  the  Reformation  in  Zurich 
moved  on  successfully,  first  the  city,  then  the  canton, 
then  neighboring  cantons  and  cities  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many were  subjected  to  a  series  of  "Reforms,"  and  when  the 
reforms  were  completely  introduced  the  reformation  was  con- 
sidered an  accomplished  fact.  And  in  this  method  the  same 
fundamental  difference  from  Luther  is  observable.  The 
Swiss  Reformer  started  on  the  circumference,  with  the  ex- 
ternals, and  worked  toward  the  centre ;  Luther  started  at  the 
centre,  with  doctrines,  and  worked  outward  toward  the  exter- 
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nals.  That  the  Swiss  Reformation  hsotild  be  accom- 
panied by  serious  opposition  on  all  sides  was  only  natural, 
but  the  limits  of  this  article  forbid  detailed  discussion  of  the 
work  of  Zwingli  and  his  co-laborers,  of  his  relations  with 
Hutten  and  Erasmus,  of  the  conflict  with  the  Anabaptists  and 
Hatten  and  Erasmus,  of  the  conflict  with  the  Anabaptists  and 
the  Cappel  wars  with  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  in  the  latter 
of  which,  in  1531,  Zwingli  met  his  death.  But  of  the  Marburg 
Colloquy  we  must  speak  briefly. 

The  Second  Diet  of  Spires  in  1529  had  roused  the  Prot- 
estant princes  of  Germany  to  a  realization  of  the  necessity  for 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  ag^nst  the  imperial  power, 
which  threatened  an  armed  persecution.  In  such  a  crisis  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  the  op- 
ponents of  the  papacy,  in  defence  of  **the  Gospel."  Between 
the  followers  of  Luther  and  those  of  Zwingli  there  was  con- 
ciderable  feeling.  Zwingli  was  intensely  jealous  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  Luther ;  while  Luther,  with  his  natural  intolerance 
of  opposition,  had  more  than  once  abused  the  Zwinglians  for 
their  adherence  to  a  figurative  interpretation  of  the  Words  of 
Institution,  and  because  of  the  emphasis  which  the  Swiss 
placed  upon  the  abolition  of  such  externals  as  images  and 
music  in  the  churches,  regarded  Zwingli  as  no  better  than 
Mi;nzer  and  Carlstadt.  By  the  efforts  of  Philip  of  Hesse  these 
two  great  representatives  of  Protestantism  were  induced  to 
:onsent  to  a  meeting  at  which  their  differences  could  be  dis- 
cussed and  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1529,  they  came 
together  at  Marburg.  The  discussion  naturally  turned  upon 
their  great  point  of  divergence,  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Zwingli,  following  the  earlier  teaching  of  Erasmus, 
declared  that  the  Words  *This  is  my  Body"  meant  **This 
represents  my  Body,"  while  Luther  adhered  consistently  to  his 
own  doctrine  of  a  Real  Presence  under  the  bread.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  would  yield  an  inch,  nor  had  either  of 
them  any  intention  to  be  convinced  that  the  other  was  right, 
and  after  formulating  articles  on  which  they  mutually  agreed, 
both  parties  returned  home,  each  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
his  arguments  had  not  been  answered.       It  has  often  been 
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lamented  that  this  great  opportunity  for  uniting  the  Protest- 
ants of  Germany  and  Switzerland  was  lost  by  the  unwilling- 
ness of  their  leaders  to  agree  upon,  or  at  least  compromise, 
the  single  point  on  which  they  radically  differed,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  agreement  and  compromise  were  equally  out  of 
the  question.  Agreement  was  impossible  for  the  difference 
was  not  one  of  belief  but  of  point  of  view.  For  Zwingli  to 
have  accepted  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  would 
have  involved  a  change  of  position  which  his  whole  course 
of  development  forbade,  and  Luther  could  not  have  accepted 
Zwingli's  doctrine  without  abandoning  the  view  of  the  Word 
of  God  which  was  vital  to  his  whole  theological  system.  Com- 
promise, if  it  had  been  accomplished,  would  have  been  a 
source  rather  of  weakness  than  of  strength  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  for  it  would  have  meant  incessant  internal  dissension; 
and  compromise  was  impossible,  for  neither  Zwingli  nor  Lu- 
ther was  a  man  who  could  compromise  what  he  believed  to 
be  an  important  truth. 

In  the  volume  before  us  Prof.  Jackson  has  produced  a 
careful  biography  of  the  Swiss  hero.  He  has  collected  a  mass 
of  material  from  which  he  has  judiciously  chosen  that  which 
IS  best  calculated  to  present  a  faithful  portrait.  In  his  pages 
we  find  the  broad-minded  Humanist,  the  clear-sighted  states- 
man, the  skillful  diplomat,  the  eloquent  orator  and  the  keen 
rtudent  of  the  Scriptures,  who  "brought  the  Reformation  to 
German  Switzerland."  No  effort  is  made  to  cover  up  Zwing- 
li's weaknesses  or  excuse  his  faults,  his  theological  position  is 
neither  warmly  defended  nor  severely  criticized,  and  the  reader 
is  left  to  decide  for  himself  whether  his  own  estimate  of  the 
man  shall  be  large  or  small.  An  admirable  chapter 
on  Switzerland  before  the  Reformation,  prepared  by 
Prof.  J.  M.  Vincent,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  is  a  valuable 
aid  to  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  with  which  Zwingli 
had  to  contend,  and  the  book  concludes  with  a  chapter  on 
Zwingli's  Theology  which  deserves  a  fuller  discussion  than 
the  limits  of  this  article  permit.  It  it  written  by  Prof.  F.  H. 
Foster,  of  the  University  of  California,  and  is  a  fair  presen- 
tation  of   Zwingli's  views,  which  the  author  compares  with 
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Luther's.  In  this  comparison  he  of  course  refers  to  Luther's 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  that  "which  has  been  called 
consubstantiation,"  and  makes  the  usual  mistake  in  defining 
the  communkatw  Idiomatttm,  but  so  far  as  he  confines  himself 
to  Zwingli  his  work  is  admirable.  Taken  as  a  whole  this 
book  must  be  given  a  high  place  in  the  rapidly  growing  li- 
brary of  Reformation  biographies.  We  miss  the  brilliancy  of 
style  that  marks  Emerton's  Erasmus  and  we  miss  the  note 
of  enthusiastic  admiration  that  pervades  other  volumes  of 
this  series,  but  we  find,  what  we  have  not  had  before,  a 
thorough,  accurate  and  reliable  biography  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
former from  the  pen  of  a  scholar,  who  has  made  use  of  every 
available  source  of  information  and  presents  his  results  in  a 

concise  and  attractive  form. 

Charles  M.  Jacobs. 
North  Woks,  Pa,,  March  27,  igoi. 
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Modem  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  Eight  Lectures 
on  the  Lyman  Beecher  Foundation,  Yale  University,  by  Adam  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  3  and  5  West  i8th  street,  near  5th 
Avenue.     1901.    325  pp.     Price  j^i.50. 

This  most  recent  book  of  Prof.  Smith's  is  a  consistent  defence 
of  the  modem  Higher  Criticism  on  its  various  sides  and  of  the  right 
of  modern  scholars  to  deal  with  the  Old  Testament  as  they  have 
been  doing.  In  the  first  place,  Prof.  Smith,  while  recognizing  the 
Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  reduces  the  Canonical  au- 
thority of  both  to  a  minimum  in  comparison  with  the  rights  of 
scholarship,  pointing  out  that  the  Old  Testament  has  better  Canoni- 
cal authority  than  the  New,  since  it  has  the  authority  of  Christ  He 
in  this  connection  makes  the  point  that  Christ  was  also  the  first 
critic  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  not  only  He  but  also  the 
Apostles  furnish  a  precedent  for  the  rights  of  free  scholarly  criti- 
cism. This  argument  of  his  from  the  weakness  of  Canon,  and  from 
the  rejection  of  books  in  the  Canon  by  individuals,  is  aside  of  the 
mark  for  the  simple  reason  that  an  admission  of  the  necessity  of 
the  principle  of  selection  in  any  writing  is  not  an  admission  of  the 
right  of  disintegration  of  the  said  or  other  writings.  His  point  re- 
specting the  example  of  Christ  is  one  that  is  neutralized  by  the  fact 
that  our  modern  critics  have  not  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Wheii 
they  once  possess  His  knowledge,  their  right  to  speak  as  He  spake 
will  be  more  clear. 

Proceeding  in  his  course  of  Justification  of  a  scholar's  free  right 
to  Old  Testament  criticism.  Prof.  Smith  then  makes  the  further 
point  that  whereas,  leading  conservatives,  such  as  Sayce  and  Hom- 
mel,  declare  that  Old  Testament  criticism  has  no  better  foundation 
than  merely  a  literary  internal  evidence,  the  real  fact  is  that  it  has 
not  merely  literary  but  much  historical  evidence,  such  for  instance 
as  the  appearance  of  apparently  contradictory  historical  doublets, 
which  as  found  e.  g.  In  the  book  of  Joshua  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible from  mere  style  alone  to  come  to  conclusions  as  to  the  va- 
rious inter>weaving8  of  redactors.  The  weakness  of  this  point  is  the 
presupposition  that  apparently  contradictory  historical  doublets  prove 
the  presence  of  different  traditions  and  are  the  brand  of  a  diverse 
authorship.  Careful  examination  of  any  great  work  sometimes  will 
not  only  show  the  presence  of  historical  doublets,  but  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  double  descriptions  of  the  same  scenes,  each  appa- 
rently contradictory  of  the  other,  are  in  the  end  fully  Justified  as 
coming  from  the  hand  of  one  and  the  same  writer  when  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  is  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

One  of  the  points  made  in  this  chapter  by  Prof.  Smith  is  the 
fact  (which  is  settled  in  his  mind)  that  the  Psalter  is  the  hymn  book 
of  the  second  temple,  at  least  five  hundred  years  after  David  passed 
away,  and  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  contains  more  than 
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certain  elements  of  pr^exiHc  hymns.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  Prol 
Margoliouth,  of  Oxford,  has  quite  recently  come  to  the  poBition  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Psalms  are  Davidic.  Prof.  Margoliouth  saya, 
''The  Psalmists  who  verify  the  sacred  history  must  have  known  of 
the  glories  of  the  Solomonic  era,  and  of  the  splitting  of  the  nation, 
if  they  lived  after  the  close  of  the  monarchical  period;  why,  then 
do  they  become  vague  after  the  accession  of  David  or  earlier?  If 
they  belong  to  the  period  of  the  divided  kingdom,  why  do  we  find 
no  trace  of  the  hostility  which  ordinarily  prevailed  between  the  two 
divisions  of  Israel?  Why  are  Ephralm  and  Manasseh  given  honored 
place  beside  Judah  and  Benjamin?" 

We  learn  respecting  the  Book  of  Genesis,  says  Prof.  Smith,  that 
archaeology  can  furnish  no  contemporary  evidence  of  the  patriarchs 
and  their  careers,  or  that  such  researches,  as  thoee  of  Prof.  Hil- 
precht  for  instance,  have  done  no  more  than  furnish  us  with  an 
''atmosphere"  in  which  the  semi-heroic  figures  of  the  patriarchs 
move.  While  there  may  be  some  historical  elements  at  tJie  bottom 
of  these  stories  of  the  patriarchs  (according  to  Prof.  Smith),  yet 
in  reality  they  are  a  convenient  incarnation  of  tribal  characteristics 
and  are  the  result  of  "efforts  to  account  for  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  neighboring  nations  and  for  the  composite  character  of 
Israel."  This  is  the  position  of  Robertson  Smith,  to  which  Driver, 
Ryle  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  English  mediating  school  have 
come. 

Dr.  Smith  further  proceeds  to  take  up  the  question  as  to  whether 
modem  criticism  has  shaken  faith  in  a  Divine  revelation  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  gradual  rise  of  the 
original  polytheistic  religion  of  the  Israelites  into  the  monotheism 
of  the  later  and  prophetic  days  developed  a  great  ethical  conscious- 
ness, and  in  fact  is  a  proof  that  as  soon  as  the  true  God  came  into 
contact  with  the  people  of  Israel,  the  people  of  Israel  became  more 
holy.  To  our  mind  the  miserable  comfort  of  such  a  view  is  entirely 
removed  by  the  fact  that  Israel  was  never  so  deliberately  and  des- 
perately wicked  in  spite  of  all  education  and  all  the  ethical  argu- 
ments of  the  Prophets  as  we  find  her  in  the  days  of  the  divided  king- 
dom and  later.  * 

Attempting  to  discover  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Dr.  Smith  believes  that  the  occasional  presence  of  an  exalted 
ethical  spirit,  such  as  was  Christ's  habitual  mind  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  "enough  to  prove  to  you  and  me  that,  accepting  the  re- 
sults of  modem  criticism,  we  shall  yet  be  sure  of  finding  across  the 
whole  stretch  of  the  Old  Testament  the  presence  of  Divine  grace." 
"The  essence  of  the  truth  about  Qod's  love,  and  the  perfection  of 
that  love  in  suffering,  which  Christ  manifested,  was  all  conceived 
and  expressed  by  the  Prophets,  and  therefore,  t^e  Old  Testament 
is  a  revelation  of  God  himself."  But  why,  we  may  ask,  is  not  this 
"revealed"  religion  of  the  Prophets  only  a  perfectly  natural  develop- 
nwnt,  if  the  development  hypothesis  be  the  proper  one  to  apply  to  the 
Old  Testament?  Why  is  it  not  an  unrevealcd  fiowering  out  of  the 
genius  of  the  people,  Just  as  the  instinct  for  art  and  beauty  are  a 
flowering  out  of  the  genius  of  the  Greek  race?  In  other  words,  if 
the  religious  march  upward  was  by  process  of  natural  development, 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  ethical  progress  upward 
was  in  virtue  of  any  process  of  revelation. 

In  a  following  chapter.  Dr.  Smith  attempts  to  prove  that  "what- 
ever hopes  of  immortality  arose  In  Israel,  arose  by  develc^ment 
from  the  native  principles  of  Israel's  religion."    If  this  is  so,  there 
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Is  no  reason  why  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  con- 
cerning immortality  differs  in  authority  or  origin  from  His  revela- 
tion to  those  most  gifted  Pagan  nations  that  also  had  intimations 
of  this  subject 

The  remainder  of  this  book  Dr.  Smith  devotes  to  his  favorite 
theme,  viz.,  the  greatness  of  the  preaching  of  the  Prophets,  and  he 
traces  in  considerable  detail  the  effect  that  this  preaching  has  had 
upon  the  various  ages  of  Christendom.  As  in  his  commentaries  on 
Isaiah,  he  is  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  the  civic  and  individual  con- 
science to  which  the  Prophet  addresses  his  powerful  appeal.  The 
purposes  in  thus  closing  out  a  series  of  critical  lectures  with  the  most 
earnest  ethical  prophetic  material  of  the  Old  Testament,  doubtless 
is  to  show  that  the  removing  of  the  literary  and  historical  props 
from  under  the  structure  of  the  Old  Testament  will  not,  neverthe- 
less, weaken  its  moral  or  religious  power.  As  far  as  we  can  see, 
the  point  which  he  makes  as  to  the  power  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  past,  before  the  critical  hypotheses  as  to  the  Old  Testament's 
origin  had  gained  supreme  sway,  is  no  criterion  at  all  by  which  to 
Judge  its  power  in  the  future,  after  its  structural  soundness  has  been 
sawed  to  pieces.  And,  in  dealing  with  the  prophetical  writings,  we 
do  not  see  any  extended  treatment  by  Prof.  Smith  that  touches  the 
difficulties  and  weak  points  which  they  present  in  their  way  from  a 
historical  and  critical  side  as  to  the  inspiration  and  the  acceptance 
and  rejection  of  much  of  their  material  which  is  not  conspicuously 
ethicaL 

Dr*  Hall  on  the  Synoptists* 

The  Messages  of  Jesus  According  to  the  Synoftists.  The  discourses 
of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  arranged  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  order  of  time,  and  freely  rendered  in  paraphrase,  by  Thomas  Cuming 
Hall,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1901.     Price,  $1.25,  net. 

Dr.  Hall  is  a  very  enthusiastic  student  of  Bernhardt  Weiss, 
whose  lectures  he  attended  in  Berlin  )n  1882.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
may  be  seen  by  his  estimate  of  New  Testament  authorities.  To  him 
Weiss'  introduction  is  the  most  useful  for  the  general  student,  being 
calm,  reverent  and  well-balanced.  Holtzmann  is  free,  daring,  sug- 
gestive, and  sometimes  under  the  sway  of  a  theory.  JUlicher  ac- 
centuates Holtzmann's  Qualities  in  more  marked  manner.  Zahn  is 
a  storehouse  of  learning  ''but  is  filled  with  an  apologetic  that  repre- 
sents a  past  position,  and  reflects  an  excessive  scholasticism  in 
theological  opinion."  Wenle  is  somewhat  lacking  in  critical  caution. 
Dalman  and  Resch  are  suggestive  but  premature.  Salmon  and 
Bacon  are  useful  and  simple.  Rhees'  Life  of  Jesus  is  of  greatest 
service.  Wendt  is  masterly  though  the  critical  positions  need  care- 
ful, independent  examination.  Gloag  and  Westcott  are  open- 
minded  but  exceedingly  traditional.  Briggs  is  indispensable  in  the 
synoptic  problem  for  his  suggestiveness. 

With  this  view  into  the  inner  workings  of  the  author's  mind  it 
is  easy  to  get  near  his  conclusions.  Mark  represents  the  original 
story;  but  both  Luke  and  Matthew  used  a  Collection  of  Sayings  to 
which  Mark  had  no  access.  Matthew  had  material  peculiar  to  him- 
self which  covers  the  range  of  Jesus'  life.  Luke  also  had  peculiar 
to  himself  traditions  of  Jerusalem  hymns  and  liturgies  and  a  col- 
lection of  the  parabolic  teachings  of  Jesus.  Matthew  was  written 
after  A.  D.  70.    Luke  also  was  after  A.  D.  70,  but  before  A.  D.  100. 
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No  account  whaterer  to  taken  of  John  throaghoat  this  Tolmne.  The 
sayings  of  Jesus  the  authfu*  supposes  to  be  modeled  on  tike  Wisdom 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  The  author  has  some  hope  that 
the  world  will  recorer  the  exact  Arunaic  form  of  Jesus'  teachings. 

It  is  impossible  to  harmonize  the  two  tables  of  family  history 
at  the  beginning  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Luke  introduces  the  hl^ 
torlcal  matter  of  his  first  two  chapters  for  the  purpose  of  presenr- 
ing  the  collection  of  liturgical  hjrmns.  He  usee  the  history  as  occa- 
sion for  the  introduction  of  these  early  songs.  There  is  nothing  said 
for  or  against  the  miraculous  character  of  these  early  chapters. 
The  temptation  was  a  vision.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  were  really 
such.  Their  possibility  is  presupposed  to  the  student  If  they  are 
properly  authenticated  In  a  historical  way,  they  must  be  accepted. 
In  other  words  the  author  fully  commits  himself  to  the  miraculous 
element  in  the  Gospels.  The  scenes  of  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  prove 
that  Jesus  tried  to  change  man's  conception  of  a  religious  life  from 
worship  to  real  social  service.  Of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  find 
the  following  peculiar  paraphrase:  'Ton  are  the  spiritual  light  of 
the  world  in  darkness.  A  history  of  past  civic  achievement  cannot 
be  hidden.  God  set  a  city  on  a  hill  (Jerusalem)."  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  author  on  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  what 
mi^rht  be  expected.  He  makes  Jesus  say,  "My  passover  Journey  is 
to  death.  Drink  these  emblems  as  the  symbols  of  my  presence  until 
the  Kingdom  come."  The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  seems  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  full. 

The  merit  of  this  volume  is  in  its  method.  The  main  points  of 
every  discussion  are  clearly  disentangled  and  simply  stated  and  the 
materials  upon  which  the  reader  himself  may  form  his  own  Judg- 
ment are  presented  in  a  very  neat  way.  Thus  in  the  discussion  of 
the  synoptic  problem  in  every  case  the  passages  of  Scripture  peculiar 
to  each  Gospel  are  indicated  with  great  clearness  and  simplicity. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  matter  in  the  body  of  the  book  which 
consists  partly  of  a  grouping  of  the  €k>spel  facts,  partly  of  an  ex- 
planation of  their  order,  partly  of  an  interpretation  of  their  mean- 
ing and  partly  of  matters  connected  with  their  textual  signlflcance. 
The  book  is  provided  with  a  Biblical  index  of  all  passages  alluded, 
and  with  a  very  full  table  of  contents. 

Porvcs^  ApoftoBc  Age* 

Christianitv  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  by  Geo.  T.  Pnrves,  D.  D.,  LL.  D- 
With  Maps.    New  York.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  igoo.    Price.  I1.25,  net 

This  book  is  almost  the  only  one  in  the  Kent-Sanders  Historical 
Series  for  Bible  Students  which  is  strictly  conservative  and  defensive 
in  its  general  frame.  The  author  says  that  the  positions  which  he 
takes  have  been  reached  only  after  careful  and  candid  investiga- 
tion, and  that  if  the  result  has  been  to  uphold  in  all  essential  points 
the  traditional  conception  of  Apostolic  Christianity,  it  has  been  be- 
cause such  is  the  issue  of  the  unprejudiced  inquiry.  While  it  is  true, 
as  Dr.  Purves  states,  that  there  has  been  a  steady  return  on  the  part 
of  most  investigators  toward  the  explanations,  in  the  main,  of  the 
dates  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  that  deal  with  apostolic  history;  yet  it  is  also  true,  as  Dr. 
Purves  must  admit,  that  the  methods  of  dealing  with  these  books 
.and  of  accepting  and  rejecting  their  testimony  at  will,  have  never 
been  so  universally  free  and  untraditional  as  they  are  now. 
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As  one  begins  to  read  the  digested  thoughts  of  Dr.  Punres,  we 
miss  a  certain  amplitude  of  scope  In  dealing  with  details,  and  that 
scholarly  openness  of  mind  which  allows  almost  all  the  important 
points  of  apostolic  history  to  remain  undecided  questions.  But  as 
one  reads  on  into  the  book  and  discovers  how  much  can  be  said  for 
the  old  view  of  things  and  what  a  coherent  theory  there  can  be;  and 
that  the  author  is  in  many  cases  master  of  the  situation,  the  great 
helpfulness  of  the  book  to  a  sound  Biblical  and  historical  science 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent 

While  the  author  does  not  enter  on  minute  and  technical  details, 
at  great  length,  he  is  chiefly  and  more  usefully  concerned  with  open- 
ing up  the  inner  lines  of  connection  between  the  facts  as  they  actu- 
ally existed,  as  they  were  depicted  by  the  authors  who  wrote  them. 
Everywhere  we  come  upon  useful  genetic  statements  as  to  how 
things  arose,  fltted  together,  and  grew  into  more  developed  complex 
historical  stage.  Because  there  are  several  accounts  for  instance,  of 
the  great  council  at  Jerusalem,  which  differ  in  parts.  Dr.  Purves 
does  not  consider  these  accounts  to  have  been  penned  by  difterent 
hands,  or  to  be  in  any  wise  a  contradiction  to  each  other;  but 
by  bringing  out  the  inner  condition  of  affairs,  in  the  back- 
ground of  each  writing,  he  shows  how  naturally  they  are  all  a  part 
of  a  higher  and  complete  unity.  Or  to  take  another  illustration:  his 
analysis  of  the  sermons  and  addresses  of  the  Apostles  in  the  early 
chapters  of  the  Acts,  which  is  very  flne,  shows  just  why  each  of  them 
is  what  it  is  and  how.  Instead  of  indicating  difterent  views  and  ten- 
dencies of  writers,  they  indicate  difterent  purposes  in  the  same  single 
mind,  though  here  and  there,  necessarily  fragmentary  and  isolated. 
His  unfolding  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  and  his  taking  the  narratives 
as  they  are  found  and  as  they  profess  themselves  to  be,  is  exceed- 
ingly impressive,  and  a  great  relief  from  the  restless  methods  almost 
universally  in  vogue  in  dealing  with  the  sacred  records  covering  this 
period  of  Apostolic  history. 

Bible  Charactefs. 

BihU  Characiers^  Joseph  and  Mary  to  James,  the  Lord's  Brother ;  by  Alex- 
ander Whyte,  D.  D. :  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Ca, 
1901.     245  pp.     Price,  $1.25. 

In  this  series  of  biographical  sketches  are  the  groups  of  charac- 
ters, connected  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  Joseph  and  Mary, 
Simeon,  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  John  the  Baptist,  together  with 
personalities  of  Nicodemus,  Peter,  John,  Matthew,  Zaccheus,  Lazarus, 
Mary  Magdalene,  the  Widow  with  the  Two  Mites,  Pilate  and  his 
Wife,  Herod  the  Fox,  the  Penitent  Thief,  Thomas,  Cleopas.  and  his 
Companion,  Matthias,  Ananias,  Gamaliel,  Barnabas,  and  James,  the 
Lord's  brother,  are  treated  in  turn.  The  work  is  interesting  and 
useful. 

An  Orthodox  Biblkal  and  Critical  Magazine* 

The  Bible  Student^  edited  by  William  M.  McPherson,  D.  D. ;  Benjamin  B. 
Warfield,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.;  George  T.  Punres,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.;  Samuel  L.  Smith, 
D.  D. ;  Daniel  J.  Brimm,  D.  D. ;  John  D.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  $2  a  year,  20 
cents  a  copy.  The  Bryan  Printing  Co.  press,  Columbia,  S.  C.  On  sale  by 
Fleming  H.  Resell  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto ;  John  Wanamaker,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia;  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia;  Pres- 
byterian Committee  of  Pablicatioo,  looi  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 

Tbl»  monthly  review,  now  in  its  third  year,  ia  the  one  general 
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theological  magazine  in  America  that  stands  for  the  historic  faith 
of  the  Bible  as  the  written  word  of  God  upon  all  Biblical  questions 
now  under  discussion.  It  is  particularly  conservative  in  the  matter 
of  Old  Testament  criticism,  and  in  a  sense  is  the  upholder  of  the 
cause  of  which  the  late  Dr.  W.  G.  Green,  of  Princeton,  was  for  many 
years  the  leader.  It  is  definitely  intended  to  antagonize  radical 
views  in  Biblical  criticism  that  are  l>eing  propagated  on  every  side. 
It  seeks  to  bring  forward  and  to  employ  the  ablest  conservative 
writers.  Among  these  are  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield,  Dr.  G.  T.  Purves,  Dr. 
Willis  Beecher,  Dr.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  Dr.  Gerhardus  Vos,  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Sahmond,  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Greene.  The  magazine  is  of  the  order 
of  the  Expositor,  and  is  a  great  help  in  the  battle  against  loose 
theology  and  criticism.  For  a  multitude  of  ministers  it  is  the  best 
magazine  of  Biblical  science  that  they  can  take. 


APOLOGETIC 

Slmpton't  Chriit* 

The  Fact  of  Christ.     A  Series  of  Lectures,  P.  Carnegie  Simpsoo,  M.  A. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  most  modem  attitude  of  the 
cultivated  mind  toward  religion,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  that 
mind  to  Christianity  from  such  an  angle  and  point  of  view  as  will 
cause  its  claims  to  l>e  recognized  and  accepted.  The  auth(H^s  fun- 
damental principle  is  the  thought  that  when  we  examine  into  the 
fact  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  we  shall  find  not  merely  that  we  are 
getting  data  about  Christ,  but  that  He  is  getting  a  hold  on  us.  He 
is  pressing  soinething  home  to  our  conscience  and  will,  which  no 
other  personality  has  ever  been  able  to  create.  It  becomes  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  our  getting  an  opinion  of  Christ,  as  of  Christ's  get- 
ting a  grasp  of  us.  The  author  makes  some  extremely  clever  remaiiES 
against  the  prevailing  critical  theology  of  the  day,  which  professes 
to  be  not  destructive,  but  reconstructive.  "It  desires  not  to  the  ruin 
of  Christianity,  but  its  rescue.  It  comes  not  to  destroy,  but  to  de- 
liver. It  would  give  us  true  and  simple  and  pure  Christian  religion 
in  place  of  the  beclouded  and  corrupt  tradition  of  the  centuries. 
Christianity,  it  declares  has  yet  to  be  born,  or  at  least  must  be  bmn 
again;  criticism  comes  not  to  follow  its  obsequies,  but  to  attend  its 
rebirth,  for  at  its  first  birth  it  was  strangled  in  its  cradle.  I  hope 
it  may  be  said  without  oftense  that  to  one  with  any  grave  historical 
sense  there  is  something  about  this  that  savors  a  little  of  what 
might  be  described  as  intellectual  nourelle  richesae.  To  propose  to 
take  down  the  structure  of  Christianity  that  has  stood  for  centuries, 
and  to  rebuild  it  largely  anew,  to  allege  that  the  main  idea  ot  the 
thing  has  been  radically  misconstrued,  and  needs  to  be  stated 
afresh,  to  say  that  the  lines  laid  down  and  followed  by  St  John  and 
St.  Paul,  by  Athanasius,  Augustine,  Luther,  are  largely  misleading 
and  a  new  direction  must  at  this  hour  of  the  day  be  taken — one  can- 
not help  feeling  that  all  this,  like  the  philosophy  of  a  man  who  has 
struck  oil,  lacks  historic  background.  Under  what  a  melanofac^ 
mistake  have  these  nineteen  centuries  been  laboring!  On  what  a 
false  scent  those  apostles  put  us!  We  are  all  derailles — ^we  are  off  the 
rails!  What  a  pity  that  St  John,  who  was  so  much  more  metaphysical 
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than  his  Master,  was  ever  allowed  to  write  about  him,  or  that  St. 
Paul,  whom  the  older  rationalism  held  to  be  the  'real  creator  of 
Christianity/  appeared  just  at  the  critical  formative  moment  he  did 
in  Christian  history!  And  how  thankful  we  should  be  that  now,  at 
last,  such  a  clever  and  still  ingenuous  man  as  the  author  of  Lit- 
erature and  Dogma  has  come  to  put  them  and  us  right,  and  that  such 
a  gifted — ^and  one  must  add,  most  earnest — ^lady  as  the  writer  of 
Robert  Elaemere  has  shown  us,  in  so  unquestionably  interesting  and 
also  eminently  convenient  a  way,  how  the  old  construction  of  Chris- 
tianity is  (in  fiction)  so  helpless  after  half  an  hour  of  squire — 
archical  talk,  and  the  new  is  (in  fiction)  so  regenerating  a  power  in 
East  London." 

The  writer  has  a  large  appreciation  of  the  power  of  Luther  in 
standing  for  the  very  center  and  core  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
devotes  his  final  chapter,  the  one  that  treats  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  to  a  consideration  of  the  reality  of  sin  and  the  prob- 
lem of  f or^veness.  There  are  many  statements  to  which  we  cannot 
subscribe,  but  from  the  main  point  of  view  and  for  the  purpose  he 
intends,  the  book  is  exceedingly  effective. 


SYSTEMATIC. 

Cfemer^t  Doctrine  of  Justification* 

Die  Paitlinischb  Rechtfbrtigungslehre  in  Zuzammenhange  ihrtr  ges- 
ckuhtHchen  Vorauss  ttungen.  Von  HermaDn  Cremer,  Doctor  der  Tbeologie  and 
der  Recbts,  ord.  Professor  der  Tbeologie  in  Greifswald.  Giltersloh :  Bertels- 
mann, 8vo.  pp.  448. 

In  this  volume,  the  venerable  investigator  of  New  Testament 
concepts  asks  the  questions,  whether  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification 
is  peculiar  to  the  Apostle,  whether  his  teaching,  that  the  Gospel  is  a 
revelation  of  the  righteousness  of  God  in  the  sense  of  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  sinner,  corresponds  with  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? If  so,  why  is  it  that  we  hear  so  little  of  this  doctrine  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ?  Are  we  to  regard  the  words  of  Christ  as  a  lower 
stage  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  of  God,  or  as  a  higher  stage  than 
Paul's?  Dr.  Cremer's  answer  is  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the 
Apostle  Paul's  doctrine  of  salvation  as  a  peculiarity  of  Paul.  ''Prop- 
erly speaking,  it  is  false  to  speak  of  a  Pauline  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion. Paul  set  up  no  new  dogmatik.  It  is  indeed  a  fundamental  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  of  the  Pharisaical  school,  of  which  we  find  no 
trace  in  Paul,  but  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  dogmatic  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  of  those  who  remained  true  to  its  spirit." 
In  fact.  Dr.  Cremer  claims  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
Paul's  peculiar  training  in  Pharisaical  schools.  The  true  historical 
line  of  connection  in  the  development  of  this  book  is  to  be  found 
rooted  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  the  author  gives  us  an  exposition 
of  the  Old  Testament  teaching  on  this  subject,  following  it  by  a  d>- 
scription  of  the  modification  of  this  Old  Testament  doctrine  in  the 
teaching  of  the  synagogue,  and  then  carrying  the  line  of  develop- 
ment through  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  of  Peter,  and  of  James. 
After  this  full  examination  as  a  preparatory  stage,  he  finally  reaches 
the  doctrine  of  justification  as  set  forth  by  Paul. 

Aa  those  who  understand  the  inner  working  of   Dr.  Cremer's 
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mind  wonld  expect,  he  makes  much  of  the  point  that  righteousness 
of  Ood  in  the  Old  Testament  Is  closely  related  to  His  Qoodness.  It 
was  directed  not  against  the  punishment  of  sinners,  but  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  righteous.  Israel  was  taught  to  rest  Its  hope  of  salva- 
tion on  a  judicial  act  of  God,  resulting  In  Its  Justification  from  its 
sins.  This  hope  Israel  could  have,  because  He  was  their  gracious 
Father  and  King. 

In  the  apocryphal  period,  the  righteousness  of  God  came  to  he 
regarded  not  In  a  saving  aspect,  but  In  a  primitive  aspect  This 
view  was  taken  up  Into  the  legal  system  of  the  Pharisees  and 
strongly  Infected  Judaism  In  our  Saviour's  day.  But  the  meek  ones 
of  the  land,  those  who  waited  for  the  hope  of  Israel,  were  the  ones 
to  whom  Christ  addressed  Himself.  He  denounced  a  salvation  that 
was  to  be  ushered  in  by  a  Judicial  act  of  God,  which  had  for  Its  ob- 
ject the  justification  of  those  who  believed  in  God  and  waited  for  the 
promised  good.  He  appeared  not  as  a  king  or  a  Judge  but  as  a 
Saviour. 

Paul  being  a  Pharisee,  naturally  would  start  from  the  Pharisaical 
point  of  view  and  ask  the  question  how  he  could  attain  to  the  right- 
eousness that  would  save  him  from  the  Judgment  of  the  Messiah. 
He  hoped  to  escape  Judgment  by  good  works.  But  when  he  was  con- 
verted, he  found  that  the  righteousness  which  would  avail  him  was 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  he  found  by  faith  In  the  Crucified 
One.  "The  forgiveness  of  sin  was  the  Justification  he  had  received, 
the  justification  of  the  godless.  This  was  the  form  In  which  he  had 
to  give  expression  to  the  grace  of  God  that  he  had  to  announce  to 
the  world."  As  in  the  Old  Testament,  justification  is  with  Paul  a 
strictly  forensic  term,  it  is  procedure  of  One  who  is  Judge,  because 
he  Is  In  the  first  Instance  King  and  Father,  revealing  In  the  act  of 
forgiveness  His  royal  prerogative  to  save  the  sinner.  Cremer  re- 
pudiates as  foreign  to  Paul's  teaching  and  as  containing  a  Phar- 
isaical element  in  Christian  theology  the  idea  that  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Christ  availed  to  the  sinners'  justification  because  the  rl^t- 
eousness  of  God  required  to  this  end  that  the  punishment  of  sin 
should  be  bom  by  a  substitute,  if  It  was  to  be  remitted  for  the  sin- 
ner. The  necessity  of  Christ's  suffering  death  is  set  forth  as  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  world's  pardon  or  redemption  by  God's  pure 
grace.  (Die  Begnadigung  der  Weld).  Christ's  suffering  and  death 
Is  the  exercise  of  forgiveness  toward  the  world.  This  departure  of 
Cremer's  is  very  radical  and  raises  many  questions  from  a  strictly 
confessional  point  of  view.  Its  value  lies  in  the  likelihood  that  it 
will  lead  doctrinal  science  to  a  reinvestigation  on  a  sound  Biblical 
basis  of  the  great  central  points  in  the  Christian  system,  which  have 
been  touched  rather  by  those  who  sought  to  undermine  them,  than 
by  those  whose  desire  It  was  to  uphold  and  establish  their  validity. 

Dr.  Ktsnie't  Gl&isbenvegeL    A  Protest  Against  Harnack. 

Glaubensregel,  Heilige  Schrift  and  Taufbekenntniss.  UntersMckun- 
gen  tiber  die  dogmaiische  Autoritat^  ihr  Werden,  uod  ibre  Geschichte,  ▼oraehmlich 
in  der  alien  Kirsche^  tod  Dr.  Johanoes  Kuoze.  Leipzig :  Ddrffling  and  Frmnke. 
8vo.    pp.  xii.,  560.    m.  15. 

A  comparatively  new  authority  has  arisen  In  the  field  of  early 
Christian  literature  In  the  person  of  Prof.  Johannes  Kunze.  At 
every  point  he  measures  his  strength  with  Hamack,  who  with  sweep- 
ing historical  generalizations  apparently  based  on  fact  has  attempted 
the  overthrow  of  the  historical  value  of  the  Apostle's  Creed*     In 
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power  and  scope  of  research,  in  ability  of  construing  details,  In  a 
thorough  mastery  of  early  literature,  Kunze  shows  himself  to  be  the 
peer  of  the  famous  Berlin  giant.  Prof.  Zockler  of  Griefswald  be- 
lieveB  that  Kunze  is  the  first  man  who  has  successfully  attempted 
to  construct  the  researches  of  Zahn,  Overbeck,  and  others  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Canon,  and  of  Kattenbusch  and  others  in  the  history  of 
the  Creed,  into  a  consistent  unity. 

Hamack*s  great  fundamental  position,  viz.,  that  the  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Baptismal  Creed  were  created  by  the 
Catholic  Church  and  especially  the  Roman  Church,  in  order  to  crush 
out  heresy,  is  overturned.  Harnack  teaches  that  the  Baptismal  Con- 
fession was  set  up  as  an  infallible  Rule  of  Faith  by  the  Church  at 
Rome,  and  became  the  cause  of  leading  Christianity  away  from  the 
historical  Christ  into  historical  Catholicism;  and  that  the  reason 
that  the  Roman  Church  took  this  step  was  to  defend  its  doctrine 
ag^nst  the  prevailing  heresies  of  the  day.  Kunze  makes  a  thorough 
investigation  of  these  heresies,  particularly  of  Gnosticism  and  of 
Marcionitism,  and  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Church  possessed 
both  an  Apostolic  Canon  and  an  Apostolic  Creed,  before  these  latter 
were  used  as  a  Rule  of  Faith  against  heresy.  He  claims  that  apos- 
tolic origin  and  not  ecclesistical  sanction  had  given  the  Creed  and 
the  Canon  their  authority  before  the  heretical  conflicts  arose,  and 
that  the  latter  simply  caused  the  Church  to  realize  what  a  tower  of 
strength  she  possessed  in  these  instruments. 

It  will  be  seen  how  far-reaching  these  conclusions  of  Prof. 
Kunze  are  in  respect  to  the  untenableness  of  the  whole  modem  theo- 
logical movement,  of  which  Harnack  is  the  avowed  leader.  Kunze's 
central  lever  is  his  point  as  to  the  origin  and  the  substance  of  the 
"Rule  of  Faith."  Zahn  has  maintained  that  the  Rule  of  Faith  was  the 
Creed  confessed  by  the  Christian  convert  at  his  baptism  and  that 
the  Apostle's  Creed  is  a  later  form  of  the  same.  But  Kunze  shows 
that  both  Zahn  and  Harnack  are  in  error.  He  maintains  that  the 
Rule  of  Faith  embraced  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  both  the  collected 
Apostolic  Scriptures  and  a  fixed  form  of  Baptismal  Confession  (which 
was  looked  on  as  the  substantial  content  of  the  Scriptures)  not  only 
existed,  but  had  supreme  authority  and  recognition  in  the  whole 
the  Baptismal  Confession  into  a  legalized  and  infallible  Rule  of  Faith, 
against  attacks  from  without.  By  a  very  elaborate  inquiry  into  the 
writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  Kunze  is  able  to  prove  that  "The  Rule 
of  Faith  in  the  Old  Catholic  Church  is  the  Confession  at  Baptism,  In 
so  far  as  it  was  used  against  heresy,  and  is  completed  and  elucidated 
from  Holy  Scripture,  Holy  Scripture  itself  being  always  included." 
And  again  he  is  able  to  prove  that  "The  Rule  of  Faith  is  the  Holy 
Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  conceived  as  a  unity  and 
employed  against  heresy,  in  so  far  as  Scripture  has  for  its  content 
the  faith  expressed  in  the  primitive  Confessions  at  Baptism,  this 
Confession  itself  being  always  included."  BYom  these  two  positions 
Kunze  is  able  to  explain  that  which  Harnack  has  faiiled  to  elucidate, 
viz.,  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy  over  Gnosticism.  Kunze  is  able  to 
show  that  Harnack  is  not  historically  correct  when  he  asserts  that 
the  Church  conquered  Gnosticism  at  a  single  stroke  by  transferring 
the  Baptismal  Confession  into  a  legalized  and  infallible  Rule  of  Faith. 
He  is  further  able  to  show  that  such  a  completely  developed  Catiiol- 
icism  was  arrived  at  only  gradually  and  as  the  result  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary development.  The  whole  course  of  the  gradual  exaltation 
of  the  Church  above  Scripture  and  Creed  is  traced  at  length  by  Prof. 
Kunze.    Kunze  defends  Luther  most  forcibly  against  the  charges 
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oi  Hamack,  that  Lather  "refused  to  have  his  month  ttcH^P^  «▼«& 
with  the  authority  of  an  Apostle"  and  that  he  hronght  oyer  with 
him  into  the  Protestant  Church  such  rags  as  the  Apostles'  Creed  and 
a  verhally  inspired  Canon.  Kunze  not  only  defends  Luther  against 
this  attack,  hut  maintains  that  the  Church  to-day  cannot  do  anything 
else  than  find  our  Rule  of  faith  where  Luther  and  early  Fathers 
found  it,  vis.,  in  what  is  ApostoUo, 


PEDAGOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL. 

Schactter't  Lcsfning  to  Think* 

Tkinkmf  and  Learning  to  Thinks  by  Nathan  C.  Sdia«ffer,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B,  Lippiocott  Co.,  1900. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  (tf  this  volume  is  its  protest  against 
extremes,  and  particularly  against  those  that  are  current  In  the  in- 
tellectual life,  and  in  the  scientiilc  and  teaching  methods  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  what  may  be  called  a  sane  book.  It  does  not 
turn  down  methods  and  philosophy  that  are  old,  simply  because  they 
are  old,  nor  does  It  adopt  fads  and  insights  that  are  new,  simply 
because  they  are  new.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  condemn  fun- 
damental ideas  of  value,  because  they  are  too  novel,  ncHr  does  it  ac- 
cept principles  that  are  traditional  or  that  the  science  of  to-day  has 
come  to  believe  to  be  proven,  simply  because  the  popular  educa- 
tional trend  is  in  their  favor.  It  everywhere  recognises  both  the 
persistence  and  also  the  need  of  moral  and  religious  influence  in 
connection  with  the  teaching  of  yOuth,  and  It  believes  that  only 
such  teaching  as  is  based  on  faith,  Is  the  kind  to  encourage  in  our 
land.  "While  no  religious  tests  can  be  applied" — ^it  says — "to  those 
who  teach  in  public  schools,  our  best  people  prefer  teachers  who  have 
faith  in  the  Unseen  to  teachers  who  lack  faith  in  the  truths  <A  reve- 
lation. In  ttays  that  escape  observation^  the  spirit  of  faith  parses  from 
teacher  to  pupil  and  gives  the  latter  a  sense  oi  something  to  live  for 
and  something  to  be  achieved."  Dr.  Schaeffer  makes  a  protest 
against  putting  the  profound  works  of  the  race,  such  as  the  writ- 
ings of  Kant,  Schleiermacher,  and  Hegel  into  the  hands  of  students 
who  are  not  prepared  for  theuL  There  are  two  sides  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  we  are  quite  convinced  that  both  in  theology,  in  philosophy 
and  in  the  classics,  a  dimly  understood  acquaintance,  at  first  hand, 
of  the  great  writers  of  the  race  is  of  much  more  value  to  a  powerful 
and  growing  mind  than  more  easily  understood  p(H>ularisations  of 
the  thought  of  these  men  given  at  second  hand.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  average  student,  whose  time  is  limited,  whose  ability  is  ordinary, 
and  whose  courage  is  not  indefatigable,  Dr.  Schaefter  is  entirely 
right.  He  says  that  'Such  reading  is  often  a  sham  and  a  delusion. 
No  one  has  done  more  to  shape  the  critical  thinking  ot  the  world 
than  Kant;  and  yet  how  many  young  men  waste  time  upon  his  pages 
because  they  are  not  prepared  to  think  his  thoughts.  Schleier- 
macher stimulated  and  modified  the  thinking  of  theologiane  in  every 
department  of  their  science  except  Old  Testament  exegesis;  and  yet 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Kahnis,  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  used  to  say 
of  Schleiermacher,  "Er  ist  rein  nicht  sum  studiren.  Neverthless, 
students  for  the  ministry  have  been  known  to  waste  hours  in  trying 
to  read  his  writings,  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  understand.  Of 
the  obscurer  passages  in  Hegel  an  eminent  authority  says.  It  is  a 
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fair  Qaestion  whether  the  rationality  included  in  them  he  anything 
more  than  the  fact  that  the  words  all  belong  to  a  common  yocabu- 
lary,  and  are  strung  together  on  a  scheme  of  predication  and  rela- 
tion, immediacy,  self-relation,  and  what  not,  which  has  habitually 
recurred.  Tet  Uiere  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  subjective 
feeling  of  the  rationality  of  these  sentences  was  strong  in  the  writer 
as  he  penned  them,  even  that  some  readers  by  straining  may  have 
reproduced  it  in  themselyes.'  The  bo(^  is  rich  in  good  quotations, 
but  lacks  an  index. 

Trantlatiofi  of  the  SybiUine  Oradc. 

The  Sihylhne  Oracles,  Translated  from  the  Greek  into  English  Blank  Verse 
by  Milton  S.  Terry.  New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.  Send  order  to  Perkinpine  & 
Higgins,  914  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.    292  pp. 

The  Sibylline  Oracles  are  conspicuous  in  the  traditions  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  books  of  the  Sibyls  once  kept  at 
Rome  were  doubtless  destroyed  in  the  fire  that  consumed  the  capitol 
in  the  time  of  Sulla,  84  B.  C,  and  again  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
69  A.  D.  The  twelve  books  of  Sibylline  Oracles  that  are  here  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Terry  belong  to  the  large  body  of  pseud-depigraphical 
literature  which  flourished  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  in  the 
Christian  church,  and  whose  production  was  most  notable  at  Alex- 
andria where  the  influence  of  Greek  civilization  upon  the  great 
Jewish  population  was  very  marked.  The  flrst  printed  edition  of 
the  Greek  text  of  these  Oracles  was  brought  out  by  Sixtus  Birke  at 
Basel  in  1645.  The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  these 
books  is  that  of  Rzach,  published  at  Vienna  in  1891.  Dr.  Terry  years 
ago  rendered  these  books  into  English,  and  now  has  thoroughly  re- 
Tised  them  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  and  best  text  The  verse  of 
the  translation  is  very  clear  and  reads  well.  The  contents  give  us  a 
good  idea  of  the  conglomerate  character  oi  the  literature  in  that 
early  Christian  era.    The  book  is  well  printed. 

Hindu  In  India* 

The  Hindu  or  Castliman  of  India,  by  Rev.  N.  E.  Yeiser,  M.  A.,  the 
YooDg  Ptople's  Missionary,  Narasarowpet,  India.  With  illnstratioos.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  LutheraD  Publication  Society.    Price,  75  cts. 

An  excellent  popular  and  illustrated  description  of  the  low 
morality  and  trivial  character  of  the  God's  of  the  Hindus. 


LITURGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  Administilation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Different  Ages  of  the 
Church.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Seaman.  Read  before  the  Latheran  Liturgical 
Association,  November  19,  1900,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Memoirs. 

The  author  gives  a  succinct  and  satisfactory  history  of  the  hellef 
and  practice  of  the  Church,  distinguishing  it  from  the  Agape,  or 
Love  Feast,  and  tracing  the  various  abuses  of  the  Sacrament  down 
to  the  errors  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  which  obtain  at 
this  present  day,  exposing  also  the  false  practices  and  beliefs  among 
the  sects.    The  paper  closes  with  a  brief  excursus  up<m  the  "Essen- 
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tials  of  a  Proper  Administration."  It  gives  evidence  of  careful  study 
and  presents  the  Lutheran  conception  of  the  Holy  Supper  on  its 
proper  historic  and  scriptural  basis. 

Jesus'  Holy  Passion.  Sfwn  Litur^cal  Services  for  the  Ptusiam  Season, 
based  upon  mod  id  part  translated  from  Dr.  Schoeberleio's  "  Die  Heilige  Passioo." 
By  A.  L.  Youat,  D.  D.     Greeosbar/,  Pa.,  Church  Register  Company,  1 901. 

This  English  adaptation  and  partial  translation  of  Schoeberlein's 
**Die  Heilige  Passion'*  presents  to  the  English  Lutheran  Church  a 
complete  manual  in  handy  form  at  low  cost  for  the  Church  senrices 
of  Passion  week.  The  setting  of  the  Passion  history  follows  the 
order  of  Bugenhagen,  while  references  are  given  to  the  pages  of  the 
Church  Book.  All  the  Hymns  are  taken  from  The  Church  Book, 
and  are  printed  in  full,  the  numbers  of  the  hymns  in  the  Church 
Book  being  indicated.  The  Liturgical  part  of  the  service  is  curtailed 
at  the  close  (as  compared  with  the  original  Schoebeleln)  prob- 
ably on  the  ground  of  adaptation  to  churches  not  able  to  render  a 
complete  liturgical  service. 

QeanCut  Views,  a  HaQd-lK)okof  Plain  Statements  concerning  Vital  Themes, 
by  Rev.  A.  L.  Yount,  D.  D.,  Greensi'urg,  Pa. :  Chnrch  Register  Co.,  1S9I. 
112  pp.     Price,  50  cts,  post-paid. 

Some  very  clear  statements  presented  in  attractive  manner  on 
the  Distinctive  Doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  including  Neces- 
sity, Mode,  Subjects,  and  Blessing  of  Baptism;  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Purpose,  Principles,  and  Causes  ol  Discipline, 
and  an  added  chapter  on  the  Christian  College.  The  book  appears 
in  very  bright  form. 

//<rw  to  Promote  and  Conduct  a  Successful  Revival,  with  Saggestiye  Outlines. 
Edited  by  R.  A.  Torry.  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  no  faith  in  that  method  of  religion 
which  is  denominated  a  *'/?(TiraZ."  Still  less  does  it  believe  in  what 
are  called  ** Successful  Revivals,"  and  it  looks  with  no  favor  whatever 
on  ''Promoting  and  Conductinig"  a  "Successful  Revival."  In  glanc- 
ing over  the  contents  of  the  book  before  us  on  this  subject,  we  find 
such  topics  as  these,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Revival,  The  Place  of 
Prayer  in  Revival.  The  Preaching  Needed  in  Revivals,  The  Biinister 
as  an  Evangelist.  Organizing  for  Revival  Work,  The  Sunday  School 
Teacher  as  a  Soul-Winner,  Decision  Day  in  the  Sunday  School,  The 
Conversion  of  Children,  The  Importance  of  Open  Air  Work,  The  Use 
of  Tracts,  Drawing  the  Net,  How  to  Make  the  Work  Permanent. 
Music  in  Revival,  Advertising  the  Meetings.  Anyone  who  looks 
through  the  pages  of  this  treatise  will  see  how  much  of  the  wild- 
fire element  has  been  eliminated  in  modem  revivals  and  how  much 
of  the  shrewd  business  element  has  been  inserted.  The  best  part  of 
the  book  is  the  numerous  outlines  of  sermons  taken  from  Moody, 
Spurgeon,  and  other  celebrated  preachers.  Many  of  these  outlines 
are  excellent 


A  SERIES  OF  BRIEF  SERMON  OUTLINES 

For  tiie  ^HaU-yeitr  of  the  Chardu'' 
By  C.  E.  Haupt,  D.  D. 

TRINITY  SUNDAY. 

8t,  John  S:  9.    **How  can  these  tJUngs  hef* 
Introduction — to  Christ  (from  God)  telling  Nicodemus  (from  men). 
Theme— The  things  (miracles,  word,  Spirit,  Baptism)  that  begin  and 
end  in  Gk>d. 

A.  The  valne  of  such  things.    [Fruits  prove  the  tree.] 

B.  Nicodemus'  dilemma. 

C.  How  these  things  can  be.    Gk)d.    Triune.    Truth. 
Application — St  Mark  5:  36.    Be  not  afraid,  only  belieye. 

SUNDAY  I  POST  TRINITY. 

8t,  Luke  16:  19-20,    **A  certain  rich  man — and  a  certain  beggar,'* 
Introduction — The  gold  (beneilts  of  outward  nature)  unequally  dis- 
tributed, but  the  laws  constant  for  all. 
Theme — ^A  soul's  descent  or  ascent,  from  the  unregenerate  chaos  of 
present  sinfulness. 

A.  No  natural  gifts  can  save  man's  self-centred  spirit 

B.  There  is  eternal  life  in  the  scriptures  of  Christ 

C.  Life  here  in  Christ  is  the  path  and  death  in  Christ  the 

gate  to  the  eternal  consummation  of  a  (ruin  without 
Christ;  or)  righteousness  with  him  in  glory. 
Application — (Warning,)    The  object  of  your  life  is  to  develop  self- 
dedication  to  Christ.     The  grave  a  "Rubicon."    (Invitation.) 
The  comfort  of  an  insured  soul,  holding  fast  to  Christ  the  "one 
thing  needful."    The  poorest  in  Christ  are  eternally  rich. 

SUNDAY  n  POST  TRINITY. 

8t,  Luke  U:  20.    **Therefore  I  cannot  come,** 
Introduction — ^Daily    benefits    are    parables  of   the    perennial    and 

eternal  ones. 
Thome — The  Supper  offers  to  a  dying  world  the  free  gift  of  a  Liv- 
ing, Life-giving  Christ. 

A.  Sacred  Scripture  is  the  inviting  servant 

B.  The   Presence  and   Power  o'  Christ   if    the   Bread   of 

Heaven. 

C.  The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  calls  us,  and  the  time  for 

accepting  is  continually  NOW. 
Appeal — ^Nothing  hinders  but  blind,  selfish  ignorance  as  to  relative 
values  of  earthly  and  heavenly  things.  The  sinner  is  untrue 
who  says  "I  cannot  come"  and  who  excuses  self  for  refusing  the 
Bread  of  life.  John  6:  51-54.  Our  presence,  at  the  feast  of  life 
and  love,  is  our  highest  privilege  of  Grace. 
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SUNDAY  in  POST  TRINITY. 

8t.  Luke  15:  7.    *'Jay  tthaU  he  in  heaven  over  one  Hnner  that  repenteih.** 

Introduction — Reunion  joys. 

Theme — ^The  restored  bouI,  brought  home  to  the  perfect  God. 

A.  The  lost  one,  like  a  precious  sheep;  dumb,  astray:  or  a 

coin,  valuable,  real;  but  out  of  place,  and  needing  res- 
toration. The  sense  of  loss  makes  us  call  for  the  shep- 
herd. 

B.  The  Searching-one;  like  a  shepherd  (owning  what  he 

has  purchased,  known,  fed,  and  led:  Pity.  Tender- 
ness:) or  a  housemother  with  lamp  and  broom,  dili- 
gently seeking. 

C.  The  joy.     "Eureka!"     Heard,  Found,  Recoy^ed,  Re- 

stored. 
Appeal — The  sinner  (out  of  place),  is  sought  personally.    Only  the 
owner  can  replace  us.    The  kingdom  rejoices  in  the  success  of 
the  King. 

SUNDAY  IV  POST  TRINITY. 

fit  Luke  6:  98,    **Give  and  it  shall  he  given  unto  you,^ 
Introduction — The  acclamations  of  a  grateful  people  to  their  heroic 

liberator  or  benefactor. 
Theme— True  Giving  is  Gratitude:    Hence— 

Not  1,  a  Task;  2,  a  Form;  8,  a  Show: 

But  a  Witness  that,  1  Christ  liveth  in  us;  2,  we  live  for  othm; 

8,  true  wisdom  is  not  whether,  but  what  to  give. 
Result— Blessedness,  Reward,  Glory. 
Appeal — Self  to  Christ,  as  Christ  hath  given  Self  to  us.      Care  of 

others.    "Brother's  Keepers." 

SUNDAY  V  POST  TRINITY. 

8t.  iMke  5:  t,    "Tiro  ships  standing  by  the  lake.** 
Introduction— The   lake,  (sin;)    a    (chosen)    ship,    (Christ  in  the 

church;)  a  net,  (the  grace  of  the  gospel;)  the  ingathered  ones 

(souls  in  Christ). 

The  command,  to  draw  away  and  cast  the  nets. 

The  obedience,  by  willingness. 

The  reward,  a  grand  result 
Appeal — O  hear  and  obey  Christ!    Ohe  ship  went,  the  other  waited. 

Launch  out  your  life,  let  out  your  works,  draw  out  ell  that  is 

good  in  life. 

SUNDAY  VI  POST  TRINITY. 

Rt,  Matt,  5:  24,    "First  he  reoonoUed.*' 
Introduction— Of  the  body  politic,  law  is  the  framework. 

Law  is  the  rule,  (adopted  by  all,)  given  to  each. 

Love  is  the  life  of  the  body  of  society;  as  seen  in  Reconciliation, 

or  Peaces-making. 
The  Law  of  Reconciliation. 

Duties  from  us  and  Ris^ts  to  us. 

Reconciliation  destroys  dangerous  things. 

Reconciliation  builds  strongly,  and  better  than  before. 

Reconciliation  foretells  the  ideal,  yet  to  come,  in  Heaven. 
Plea  for  prompt  and  steadfast  usefulness  to  others  in  Christ's  Name. 
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SUNDAY  Vn  POST  TRINITY. 


tt 


8t  Mark  8:  8.    **8o  they  did  eat,  and  were  filled. 
Introduction — The  wonderful  supply  of  our  daily  wants. 
Tbeme — ^Jesus  our  Bread  of  Life. 

A.  His  interest  and  sympathy. 

B.  His  sacramental  (from  God)  offering  of  Himself. 

C.  His  sacrificial  (to  God)  offering  of  Himself. 
Result — ^AU  are  nourished,  satisfied,  saved. 

Appeal — Receive  the  word  and  rescue  others  with  it 


SUNDAY  VIII  POST  TRINITY. 

8t.  Matt.  7:  20.    **By  their  fruiU  ye  8haU  know  them.** 
Introduction — ^A  summer  walk  amid  orchard,  garden  and  forest 
Theme — ^The  two  forms  of  growth. 

A.  The  useless  and  hurtful.    Evil  men  are  planted,  growing, 

spreading  injuries    (as  mammonism,  vice,    intemperance, 
suspicion,  hate,  etc.),  dying. 

B.  The  good  and  beneficial.    Good  men,  grafted  into  Christ, 

are  growing,  active,  happy,  interested,  worthy,  useful,  re- 
liable, etc.,  going  on  to  perfection.  Wealth  is  not  an  end, 
but  a  precious  means,  like  prayer,  temperance,  honesty, 
activity. 
Appeal — "Behold  I  set  before  you  the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of 
death."    Jer.  21:  8. 

SUNDAY  IX  POST  TRINITY. 

8t.  Luke  16:  3.    "The  steward  said  within  himself.  What  shall  I  dof 
Introduction— The  "business"  of  daily  life  is  full  of  turning  points 

between  right  and  wrong. 
Theme — The  Steward  and  his  choice. 

A.  Life  is  a  stewardship.    All  we  have  is  entrusted  to  us. 

B.  Life  is  largely  wasted,  we  are  misled  and  mislead  others. 

We  wear  out  and  fail. 

C.  Judgment  is  impending  upon  those  who  shall  be  no  longer 

steward. 
Appeal — Every  other,  than  Jesus,  is  "unrighteous"  and  poor;  and 
these  dwell  only  in  habitations  of  failure  forever.    Therefore 
decide  for,  not  against  Christ.    Be  prudent  and  honest 


SUNDAY  X  POST  TRINITY. 

8t.  Luke  19;  41.     **He  beheld  the  city  and  wept.     ^^He  went  into  the 
temple  and  began  to  caet  out  them  that  sold  therein.    ^^And  He 

taught  daily  in  the  temple." 

Introduction — The  wise  words  and  acts  of  Jesus  were  oft  misunder- 
stood. 

Theme — ^The  Holy  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth. 

A.  Tears  and  Lamentation,  for  His  Courts  narrowed  and 

profaned. 

B.  Making  room  for  the  Gentiles  in  His  courts.    Reforma- 

tion. 

C.  Teaching  daily  in  His  temple,  to  instruct  each  and  all. 
Appeal — ^Hosanna!  and  daily  service  to  the  Son  of  David. 
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SUNDAY  XI  POST  TRTNITT. 

8t.  lAtke  18:  H.    **Ju$tined  rather  than  the  others 
Introdnction — ^Two  prayers  from  two  typ^  of  man. 
Theme — ^Justifiable  prayer. 

Contrast  A.    A  Pharisee,  select,  seeking  praise,  strict  to  obeenre 

the  law  of  the  Lord;  for  the  honor  it  gave  to  him, 
A  Publican,  penitent,  Qommonplace,  strict  to  ob- 
serve the  duty  of  love  to  the  Lord  at  the  law;  to 
glorify  Qod, 
Contrast  B.    The  Pharisee  pufted  up  by  self  esteem.      I  Cor. 

13:  4,  5. 
The  Publican   humbled    by  his  insufficiency,  and 
sin. 
Contrast  C.    The  first  sinner  Justifying  (?)  himself. 

The  second  asking  God  to  justify  him  in  mercy. 
Contrast  D.    The    former    ignorantly  building  on  the   "made- 
ground"  of  self. 
The  latter  resting  in  hope  of  the  sure  word  of  Qod*8 
Love. 
Appeal — To  regain  what  you  have  lost,  you  need  the  mercy,  rather 
than  the  justice,  of  God  in  Christ. 


SUNDAY  XII  POST  TRINITY. 

f?f.  Mark  7:  S4,    "Be  opened,** 
Introduction — The  Smitten  Rock.    ESxod.  17:  6. 
Theme — The  Treasures  of  Christ,  long  waiting,  revealed; — 

A.  To  man's  eye;  intellect.    "Conscience"  of  Christ. 

B.  To  man's  ear,  feeling.  Joyful  attention  to  Christ 

C.  To  man's  lips,  confession.    Teaching  of  Christ. 

Appeal — The   opened  fiower  of   a   devout,  fragrant   Christian   life. 
Your  Mission. 

SLTTOAY  XIII  POST  TRINITY. 

8t.  Luke  10:  3S,     **But  a  certain  Samaritan,   as  he   journeyed,  came 

irhcre  7te  was.** 
Introduction — Into  a  pathway  (life)   trodden  by  self,  robbers  and 

weak  "friends"  there  came  a  stranger  merciful  and  true. 
Theme — Christ  our  Pattern  in  helping  fallen  man. 
Conditions — Danger!     Human    nature.     Thieves!       Neighbors    (?) 

self!  ! 

A.  Doing,  as  Christ  would  do,    A  Christocentric  life. 

He   saw   a   neighbor   in   any   one.    Love   in   action. 
Rescue. 

B.  Doing,  with  Christ's  spirit  living  in  us.    The  Samari- 

tan's course  was  the  quintessence  of  charity. 

C.  Doing  all  as  unto  Christ,  the  "Good  Samaritan"  from 

the  heavenly  country.    Christianity  ends  with  Grati- 
tude. 
Appeal — How  readest  thou  this  parable?    Wilt  thou  do  likewise? 
Let  us  forget  self  for  Christ's  sake. 
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SUNDAY  XIV  POST  TRINITT. 

8t,  lAtke  17.  19.    **Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole." 
Introduction — The  value  of  miracles  as  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  the 

Truth. 
Theme — Saved  in  Christ,  though  a  leper! 

A.  The  leper's  ray  of  Hope — ^Jesus. 

B.  The  leper's  object  of  Trust — ^Jesus. 

C.  The  leper's  Ideal  of  Love — ^Jesus. 
Gratitude  and  Praise  of  Jesus  are  the  privilege  of  man. 
Appeal — Thanks  In  words  and  Obedience  In  deeds. 

Deepen  the   desire   to      1  confirm  faith,   2  to  dedicate  self  to 
Christ,  3  to  serve  Christ  to  the  end. 

SUNDAY  XV  POST  TRINITY. 

8t.   Matt.    6:  26.     *'Your   heavenlp  Father   feedeth   thenC'     24.    "Ye 

cannot  serve  Ood  and  Mammon.** 
Introduction — The  immense  supply  provided  of  God  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  world. 

Why  not,  therefore,  serve,  (obey,)  Him? 

Satan  ever  tries  to  substitute  false  objects  for  the  true  aim  in 
life. 
Theme— To  What  End  Do  You  Tend? 

A.  You   have  the   power   to   lay   up   temporary  or  unfailing 

treasure. 

B.  You  have  the  power  to  choose  Christ  or  reject  Him.    For 

and  against  Him  is  impossible. 

C.  You  have  the  power  to  reason  thoughtfully,  or  deny  the 

Spirit 
Appeal — Is  your  dearest  treasure  the  Pearl  of  great  price?    Better 
lose  all  else  than  that! 

SUNDAY  XVI  POST  TRINITY. 

8t.  Luke  7: 16.     *'God  hath  visited  His  people:*    ""AH^c." 
Introduction — The  city  gate  as  an  epitome  of  human  events. 
Theme — The  power  of  Christ's  word. 

A.  The  dead  young  man  is  a  useless  one. 

B.  The  word  of  the  God-man  is  a  gift  of  great  value. 

C.  The  power  of  God  is  vested  In  the  word  of  Jesus. 

Appeal — To  the  spiritually  dead  as  e.  g.  hopeless,  doubting,  heartr 
broken,  profane,  secularist  community,  etc 

SUNDAY  XVII  POST  TRINITY. 

St.  Luke  U:  1.    **0n  the  Sabbath  day.** 
Introduction — The  custom,  based  on  fundamental  law,  of  reserving 

the  Lord's  Day. 
Theme — The  Holiness,  (purity,)  of  the  Sabbath  day. 

A.  Self-exalting  man  needs  it,  with  (or  "without")  God's  law. 

B.  Pious  man  rightly  accepts  it,  not  as  a  task  but  as  a  test  of 

loyalty. 

C.  The  Christian  makes  of  it  a  means,  not  an  end. 

Appeal — The  public  (angelic)  worship  of  Almighty  God  by  all  who 
can  possibly  attend. 

The  humbler  worship  of  daily  devotion  and  a  Christlike 
life. 
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SUNDAY  XVIII  POST  TRINITY. 

St  Matt,  tt:  ^.    "And  no  man  wob  able  to  answer  Eim  a  word.^ 
Introduction — Christ  and  His  Chnrch  are  erer  criticised  and  con- 
fronted.   Unbelief  is  ambitions  to  overcome  Jesns  ot  Nasareth. 
Theme— The  Lord's  greatest  law  and  greatest  Man.    Love  is  the  key 
of  His  law  and  life. 

A.  In  His  defence  of  righteousness.    Bring  all  parta  of  His 

word  together.    Proving  it  by  His  work. 

B.  The  inildel  many  prowl  about  the  impregnable  One. 

C.  Combined  errors  and  sins  melt  before  His  snnll^t. 

The  defiled  snow  of  a  sinner's  soul. 
His  Hermon  peak  of  excellence  and  the  Dead  Sea  of 
willful  mistrust  of  Him. 
Appeal — Thou  Son  of  David  have  mercy  on  me! 
Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David! 
"Crown  Him  Lord  of  All!" 

SUNDAY  XIX  POST  TRINITY. 

8t  Matt,  9:  4,    **Wherffore  think  ye  evil  in  ifour  heart$r* 
Introduction — A  close  connection  between  spiritual  unholineos  and 

bodily  snfTering,  leads  to  misgivings. 
Antithesis — One   supreme,    unfailing,    cleansing   Power.       For,   a 

miracle  of  Jesus  always  Involves — 

A.  Christ's  healing  power. 

B.  Christ's  forgiving  mercy. 

C.  Christ's  wise  discrimination.    (A  miracle  of  Judgment) 
Appeal — In  the  face  of  all  infirmities  and  foes,  let  ns  perseve^  in 

teaching  and  toiling  for  Christ 

SUNDAY  XX  POST  TMNITY. 

8t.  Matthetc  22.  8.    '*The  Wedding  is  reader 
Introduction — The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  the  Kingdom  [of  wlilch 
all  others  are  but  suggestions]. 

A.  It  is  beautiful.    Harmony  of  Nature,  of  Grace,  of  Glory. 

The   wedding   garment — Christ's   Rlghteonsneas,   not 
your  own. 

B.  It  is  bountiful.    Bread,  Truth,  Life. 

C.  It  is  waiting  for  you.    If  you  prefer  other  tliingB,  yon 

prove  your  own  folly  and  weakness. 
Appeal — ^Delay  not!    Refuse  not!    Pretexts  and  Self-sufflcitticy  are 
all  vanity. 

SUNDAY  XXI  POST  TRINITY. 

8t  John  i.  47.    "He  went  unto  Him  [JemM]  and  heeought  Him.** 
Introduction — The  King  of  kings  hears  the  story  of  an  earthly,  noble 
father  who  had  come  from  his  son's  bedside  in  that  son's  behalf. 
Theme — The  Privileges  of  Prayer. 

A.  Deepening,  our  faith,  in  soul  and  work. 

B.  Illustrating  our  faith.     The   body    (expression)    and   sonl 

(trust)  of  believing  prayer.    E.  g.,  a  father's  prayer. 

C.  Not  overlooked  of  God.    Christ's  answers,  mediate  or  imme- 

diate: instant,  constant,  deferred;  but  certain,  even  if  He 
must  come,  or  Himself  draw  up  the  petitions. 
Appeal — Present  your  petitions  to  God  in  Christ's  name,  and  leav* 
the  answer  and  result  to  Him. 
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SUNDAY  XXn  POST  TRINITY. 

8t.  Matt.  18:  27.    "And  fargw»  Him  the  MutT 
Introduction— Man  a  "dealer"  with  his  fellows. 
Tbeme — Our  reckonings  with  each  other  are  but  types  of  God's  reck- 
oning with  us. 

A.  A  wasted  life  looks  frightful  when  we  review  it 

B.  Christ's  forgiveness  can  bestow  what  no  man  can  earn. 

C.  Acceptance  of  Christ  with  appreciation  is  proven  by  our 

sympathy  with  and  help  of  others. 
Appeal — ^Prove  your  appreciation  of  great  help  by  forgetting  to  hate 
any  and  desiring  to  do  good  to  all. 

SUNDAY  XXin  POST  TRINITY. 

Bt  Matt,  ti:  20.    *'Whose  is  this  image  and  eupereoriptionr 
Introduction — ^Money,  the  symbol  of  honest  intercourse  and  govern- 
ment 
Theme — System  implies  duty.    Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues. 

A.  To  Ood  in  Christ;  our  self.  His  image,  received  from  Him. 
Created,  Preserved,  Provided  for,  Governed  by  Him. 

B.  To  man  our  brother.    Honor,  Help,  Truth,  Cheer. 
Added  coins  Jielp  to  make  the  full  amount 

C.  To  society,  country,  the  race. 

True  gold.    Example,  Value,  Use,  Circulation,  Influence. 
Appeal — iThe  Golden  rule.    2The  cause  of  missions.    sYou  are  God's 
own  coin,  to  "spend  and  be  spent"  for  His  service. 

SUNDAY  XXrV  POST  TRINITY. 

8t.  Matt.  9:  22.    *'Be  of  good  comfort;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole.'* 
Introduction — The  evils  of  life,  illustrated  sadly  in  a  haamorrhage 

and  the  death  of  a  beloved  child. 
Theme— The  Province  of  Affliction. 

A.  Why  our  beloved  are  sick,  or  dead. 

B.  The  showing  (solving)  of  the  mystery.    Life  from  God. 

C.  Christ  is  our  All  in  all  cases.    Only  Trust    Fear  Not 

Heaven  is  better. 
Appeal — ^"Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  lad^i,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest" 

SUNDAY  XXV  POST  TRINITY. 

8t.  Matt.  24:  25.    *' Behold,  I  have  told  you  before.** 
Introduction— All  the  eras  of  history  culminate  in  one  great  ter- 
minal epoch. 
Theme— The  Parable  of  a  flg  tree— verse  82. 

A.  All  things  worldly  fade.    Even  the  world  dies. 
Christ  the  true  has  foretold  you. 

B.  Evidences.    iRuin    of    the   Temple,    sof   Jerusalem,  sfalse 

Christs,   ^falsehoods,   sail   nations,   ^mankind,   tout  own 
sickness  and  death. 

C.  But  "there  is  hope  of  a  tree  that  it  will  sprout  again"  (Job 

14:  7)  and  in  Christ  the  tree  of  life  we  may  predicate  the 
redemption,  resumption  to  life  and  eternal  joy  of  every 
true  Christdan. 
Appeal— Fear  not    Only  believe. 
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SUNDAY  XXVI  POST  TRINITY. 
Bt.  Matt,  25:  46,    ** Blessed  is  that  servant  ichom   his   Lord,  when  He 

99meth  shall  find  so  doing" 
Introduction — The  climaxes  and  finales  of  this  life. 
Theme — The  bleesednees  of  fidelity  ''when  the  Son  of  man  shall  come 
in  His  glory."  to  separate  the  evil  and  the  good  forever. 

A.  How  He  will  come.    King  and  Judge  in  form  and  act 

B.  Why  He  will  come.    Evil  sent  away;  good  led  higher. 

C.  To  whom  He  will  come.    Satan  and  all  his  dupes.    To 

the  "blessed  of  the  Father." 
Appeal — "Strive  to  be,  therefore,  ready"  (faithful,  doing). 

SUNDAY  XXVII  POST  TRINITY. 
Si,  Matt,  25:  4,    *'The  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels  uHth  their  lamps," 
Introduction — A  grand  festivity  is  the  reward  of  the  faithful. 
Theme— The  Marriage  of  the  Bride  (Church  as  one)  to  the  Bride^ 

groom,  even  Christ;  and  the  need  of  prudent  preparation  for  it 

by  each  Churchman.     (Virgin  Soul.) 

A.  The  Soul  with  the  oil  of  spiritual  wisdom  of  Christ,  in 

preparation,  discretion.  Perseverance  and  patience  in 
the  added  vessel. 

B.  The  Life,  that  has  not  merely  the   outward  sign  of  a 

Christian. 

C.  Avoiding   such   dangers   as   idleness,   no  despatch,  no 

energy,  nor  readiness;    weak,    fiickering,  un trimmed 
shallowness,  using  the  power  of  the  name  <^  Christ  for 
our  own  praise  or  glory. 
Appeal — Watch,  and  Prayerfully  i>e  Ready! 
"Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross?" 

DAY  OP  THE  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE.    July  4. 
Amos  5:  I4,    **8€ek  good  and  not  evU,  that  pe  map  live.** 
Introduction — God  has  unveiled  America.    Created,  revealed,  pros- 
pered, united  it 
Theme — A  Nation  Truly  Righteous. 

A.  Perils.    Sins  of  man  against  society,  sins  of  society  against 

man,  sins  of  class  against  class  in  society. 

B.  Effect    God  is  neither  feared,  loved,  trusted  nor  obeyed  In 

all  things.    Death  Follows. 

C.  Safeguards.    iThe  Day  and  Book  of  God.  sThe  Church.    tThe 

Sacraments.    «The  godly  life  in  Christ  follows. 
Appeal — Use  the  Good  Causes  and  produce  Gtood  Results.      Power, 
Union,  Intelligence,  Virtue,  Freedom,  Faith. 

FESTIVAL  OF  THE  TRANSFIGURATION.    August  «, 

81.  Matt,  17:  2,    **And  teas  transfigured  before  them,** 

Introduction — The  glory  of  Moses'  face  as  Israel's  lawgiver  and  the 

pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  suggests  to  us. 
Theme— The  Trinity  of  Voice,  Christ  and  Cloud. 

Veil  (humanity),  lifted  for  a  time  to  display  the  Divine  and  Be- 
loved Son  of  the  Father. 

A.  His  perfect  Humanity.     (Talking  with  the  disciples.) 

B.  His  perfect  Divinity  (the  testimony  of  the  Father). 

C.  Christ's  separate  fellowship,  in  undivided  mystic  unity 

oi  the  two  natures,  Divine  and  human;  as  witnessed 
in  His  communing  with  the  saints,  Moses  and  BUjah, 
and  receiving  their  tw«>ftg»», 
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Appeal— Hear  (worship)  Him.    Idolize  notiLing. 

To  know  Him  truly  is  to  be  able  to  suffer  bravely. 

FESTIVAL  OF  THE  HARVEST. 

8t.  Luke  12:  16,    "TJie  ground  of   a  certain  rich   man   brought  forth 

plentifully:* 
Introduction— "The  earth  brlngeth  forth  fruit  of  herself    (Mark 

4:  28.) 
Theme — "(Jod  gave  the  increase." 

A.  To  Us.    Gratitude  for  His  Mercy,  and  Abundance. 

B.  To  Use.    Apply  to  the  noblest  purposes. 

C.  To  His  Honor.    Always  as  His  Servants.    No  Pride. 

Wealth  is  a  means,  as  well  as  a  reward  of  industry. 
Warning— Do  well!    The  time  of  sickle  and  axe  will  come. 
Appeal — Lay  by  for  the  Lord  as  Qod  hath  prospered  thee. 

MICHAELMAS.    September  29. 

8t.  Matt,  18:  1,    *'Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heavenf* 
Introduction — The   Calendar's  Angel-day  suggests    the   union    be- 
tween our  spiritual  natures  and  the  purer  life  of  angelic  spirits. 
Theme — ^An  angel. 

A.  His  nature  and  attributes,  strengrth,  joy,  skill  etc 

B.  His  ministry  and  heralding.    Worship  is  self-forgetting. 

C.  His  example  of  lowliness  and  loyalty.    Verses  3,  4. 

True  greatness  before  Ood  is  humility. 
Appeal — The  nearest  comparison  earth  can  make  to  heaven  is  the 
public  worship  of  the  Triune  Gk>d. 
The  contrast  between  Sacrifices  and  Sacraments. 

FESTIVAL  OF  THE  REFORMATION.    October  81. 

8t.  John  2:  16,    "Take  these  things  hence:* 
Introduction — God  hath  united  events  and  places.    A  great  fact  is 

that  of  the  Reformation  in  the  heart  of  the  church. 
Theme — ^The  dire  necessity  for  a  Christological  Reformation. 

A.  Founded  in  Christ  alone  by  Gk>d's  Providence. 

B.  Holding  forth  the  Word  of  life.    Phil.  2:  16. 

C.  Its  germ.    Justification  in  the  merits  of  Christ  only. 
Grand  Result— The  Taking  hence  of  the  errors  of  the  people  of  God. 

[Vide  Gospel  for  Sun.  X  post  Trin.] 
Appeal — ^iPurity  of  self.    ^Cleansing  of  the  church  of  to-day.    sim- 
provement. 

DAY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  THANKSGIVING. 

8t,  Luke  It:  16,    ''Giving  Him  thanks.** 
Introduction — Old  Testament  forms  of  thanksgiving.    Heave  OfTer- 
ings. 

New  Testament  forms  of  thanksgiving.    The  Eucharist 
The  leper's  gratitude.    Praise. 
Theme— "Now  Thank  We  All  Our  Gk)d!" 

A.  Wherefore?    The  example  of  Jesus. 

The  example  of  our  forefathers. 

The  countless  reasons  for  our  gnutftnde. 

B.  Therefore.    With  all  our  heart,  soul,  etrength,  mind. 

Personally.    Collectively. 
Appeal— ''Bless  we  the  Lord!"    "Thanks  be  to  God!"— 
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Article  I. 

ICE-IMPRISONED  FORESTS. 

Bejeweled  Trees,  Spangled  Grasses  and  Fences  Fes- 
tooned WITH  Crystal  Pendants — ^A  Veritable 
Day-Dream  of  Iridescence. 

Saturday,  January  7,  1899,  was  an  exceptional  day. 
Probably  nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  seen  in  these  parts.  It 
was  as  if  one  had  entered  into  the  portals  of  a  world  of  crys- 
tal, arched  over  by  as  clear  a  dome  as  ever  spanned  the  skies, 
or  like  a  veritable  dreamland,  painted  in  the  imagination's  most 
delicate  tints — "an  endless  phantasmagoria  of  sparkling  color" 
surpassing  anything  that  fancy  could  conceive.  The  whole 
landscape  seemed  as  if  in  a  solar  trance,  with  an  opulence  and 
splendor  of  winter  sunshine  that  continued  throughout  the 
whole  day. 
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The  torpid  touch  of  the  Ice  King's  glazing  breath — he 
who  "with  an  unscorched  wing  hurried  on,  where  the  fires  of 
Hecla  glow  on  the  darkly  beautiful  sky  above  and  the  ancient 
ire  below" — fell  on  the  leafless  trees,  and  soon  the  forest  was 
iransformcd  into  an  object  of  glittering  silver — as  if  the  Frost 
King  had  breathed  out  the  dearest  songs  of  his  life  into  the 
nipping  air  and  ihey  had  been  transfixed  therel     As 

"  In  Ibe  elder  day*  of  Ad, 

Ituitdeii  wrougbl  wiih  greaKhl  care 
Each  minute  and  ui»eeii  part ; 
For  ibe  gods  see  everywhere," 

so  in  this  enchanting  scene  there  had  been  fashioned  such  ex- 
fjuisite  forms  of  wondrous  beauty  as  to  sublimely  astonish 
the  beholder. 

Every  blade  of  grass,  every  rock  and  stump,  was  literally 
ablaze  with  scintillant  beauty.  The  underside  of  every  fence 
rail  was  bordered  with  countless  crystal  pendants  that  hung  like 
fringes  from  a  shawl.  Tufts  of  grass  in  the  fields  were  heavy 
wilh  crystalline  light.  Sparkle,  sparkle,  sparkle,  everywhere. 
The  wings  of  (he  air  caused  the  ice-imprisoned  trees  to  sway 
in  every  direction  and  set  their  branches  into  a  tremulous  agi- 
lation  of  light  and  beauty,  as  if  some  fugitive  star-dust  had 
dropped  from  a  luminous  sky  to  glitter  there. 

One  brilliant  flash  of  color  succeeded  another — the  glow- 
ing fire  of  an  opal  now ;  the  pale  cerulean  hue  of  a  turquoise 
in  close  proximity.  Here,  a  spark  of  the  encrimsoned  garnet, 
like  a  drop  incarnadine  from  the  bleeding  heart  of  Nature; 
there,  the  exquisite  tint  and  glow  of  the  emerald,  which  reflects 
the  glory  of  the  green  hills  and  the  verdant  grasses  of  summer; 
the  delicate  creaminess  of  the  most  beautiful  pearls  all 
around;  and  here  and  there  the  blazonry  of  diamond  flashes 
as  if  discharged  from  some  electric  battery. 

Nor  does  this  complete  the  wealth  of  color  seen  in  the 
woods  on  Saturday.  Agate,  onyx,  sard,  coral  and  moonstone; 
the  splendor  of  rubies,  amethysts,  topazes  and  sapphires,  could 
be  descried  in  all  directions.  Indeed,  the  whole  scene  seemed 
like  visions  of  fairyland      Trunks  of  trees,  bare  and  dark  upon 
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the  one  side,  were  encased  in  crystal  to  their  very  tops  on  the 
other. 

*'  Around  the  glisteoiog  wonder  bent 
The  blue  walls  of  the  firmament, 
No  cloud  above,  no  earth  below — 
A  universe  of  sky  and  snow !" 

Flood  and  field  were  treble-locked  and  petrified  by  ice, 
and  mind  and  body  thrilled  with  uncommon  glow  as  the  ar- 
boreal blasts  of  "the  baffled  fiend"  shrieked,  in  strident 
tones,  over  hill  and  dale  with  the  sound  of  the  rushing  north- 
em  winds,  for  has  it  not  been  said  that  while  fury  hath  its  laws 
and  madness  its  method,  sudden  gusts  and  flaws  have  paths 
and  channel^  and  a  rh3rthmic  flow  no  less  than  starry  motions 
and  the  slow  procession  of  the  ages. 

Of  course,  those  who  were  out  on  a  tramp  on  Saturday 
were  filled  not  only  with  feelings  of  delight,  but  with  emotions 
of  wondering  awe  and  speechless  admiration  as  well.  How 
else  could  it  have  been  in  beholding  the  fantastic  forms  and 
fancies  evolved  in  the  beautiful  masquerade  of  the  Ice  King 
during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours;  where  a  thousand 
shifting  tints  or  dyes  were  playing  in  the  sunlight;  where 
every  object  was  exquisite  in  artistic  finish ;  where  everything 
>vas  fashioned  as  by  the  hand  of  a  master  artist,  yet  far  better 
and  more  exquisite  than  could  have  been  done  by  Phidias  him- 
self. 

And  then  the  homegoing  in  the  evening  twilight.       It 

must  have  been  some  such  a  night  as  this  which  Nansen  de- 
scribes in  one  of  his  Sunday  evening  walks  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions where  he  says : 

"How  the  days  drag  past!  I  work,  read,  think,  and 
dream ;  strum  a  little  on  the  organ ;  go  for  a  walk  on  the  ice 
in  the  dark.  Low  on  the  horizon  in  the  southwest  there  is  the 
flush  of  the  sun — a  dark  fierce  red,  as  if  of  blood  aglow  with 
all  life's  smouldering  longings — low  and  far  off,  like  the 
dreamland  of  youth.  Higher  in  the  sky  it  melts  into  orange, 
and  that  into  green  and  pale  blue;  and  then 
comes  deep  blue,  star-sown,  and  then  infinite  space, 
where  no  dawn  will  ever  break.    In  the  north  are  quivering 
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arches  of  faint  aurora,  trembling  now  like  awakening  long* 
ings,  but  presently,  as  if  at  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand,  to  storm 
as  streams  of  light  through  the  dark  blue  of  heaven — never  at 
peace,  restless  as  the  very  soul  of  man.  I  can  sit  and  gaze  and 
gaze,  my  eyes  entranced  by  the  dream-glow  yonder  in  the 
west,  where  the  moon's  thin,  pale,  silver  sickle  is  dipping  its 
point  into  the  blood ;  and  my  soul  is  borne  beyond  the  glow, 
to  the  sun,  so  far  off  now — ^and  to  the  home-coming!" 

Thomas  C.  Zimicbrman. 
Rtadmg,  Pa, 


Article  II. 

JESUS  AND  QUESTIONS  OF  HIS  TIME. 

One  of  die  most  pressing  questions  in  modem  critical 
discussions  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  How  much  weight  should 
be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus  to  the  character  and  au- 
thorship of  various  Old  Testament  books?  Is  He  a  compe- 
tent witness  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture when,  for  instance,  He  says  in  John  v.  46f. :  "For  if  ye 
believed  Moses,  ye  would  believe  me;  for  he  wrote  of  me. 
But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my 
words?"  Observe  "he  wrote  of  me."  and  "his  writings,"  and 
"my  words."  In  Mark  xii.  35-37,  Jesus  says :  "David  himself 
said  in  the  Holy  Spirit,"  referring  to  Psalm  ex.  These  are  ex- 
amples which  seriously  hinder  the  acceptance  of  critical  theo- 
ries denying  the  plain  import  of  these  words  of  Jesus.  There 
are  two  methods  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  the  non-Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  One  is  pursued  by  the  radical 
sdiool  of  Kuenen,  which  is  to  rule  Jesus  out  of  court  as  an  in- 
competent witness.  In  other  words,^  the  New  Testament  view 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  blimtly  set  aside.  But  along  with 
this  process  vanishes  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Jesus.  It  is  consistent,  at  any  rate.  The  other  view, 
that  of  the  mediating  school  of  critics,  seeks  to  set  aside  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  without  discounting  his  supernatural 
claims  and  character.  Relief  is  sought  through  the  kenotic 
theory  of  the  Incarnation.  This  kenosis  is  made  to  apply  to 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  about  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
It  is  confidently  alleged  that  our  Lord  merely  shared  the  views 
of  his  time  about  the  Scriptures  as  He  did  about  other  things ; 
that  He  could  not  be  expected  to  know  more  about  the  origin 
oi  the  Old  Testament  than  his  contemporaries  knew. 

Now,  if  Jesus  shared  the  opinions  of  His  day  concerning 
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tfie  great  problems  of  His  time,  there  might  be  some  force  in 
this  line  of  reasoning.  But  it  must  not  be  coolly  taken  for 
granted  that  this  is  the  case,  without  careful  examination.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  views  advanced  in  the 
various  Jewish  Apocalyptic  books  with  those  of  our  Lord,  but 
that  task  would  take  us  too  far  afield  for  thib  paper.  Let  us 
look  at  the  Gospels  themselves  and  see  what  the  attitude  of 
Jesus  is  toward  the  views  of  the  men  of  his  time.  Even  here 
the  field  is  too  large  to  compass  minutely,  but  at  least  enough 
can  be  done  to  reach  an  answer  to  the  query :  Did  Jesus  share 
the  views  of  His  Jewish  contemporaries  on  the  great  prob- 
lems of  His  time? 

Take  the  baptism  of  John,  for  instance.  The  Pharisees 
and  lawyers,  the  authoritative  religious  teachers  of  the  people, 
rejected  it,  while  the  people  and  the  publicans  justified  God 
(Luke  Vii.  2gi,),  When  pressed  by  the  Saviour  to  say  whether 
it  was  from  heaven  or  from  men,  the  rulers  declined  to  answer 
(Matt.  xxi.  25f.).  On  the  whole  matter  of  the  Messianic  fore- 
nmner,  Jesus  did  not  share  in  the  general  misapprehension. 
Ke  understood  John  and  sought  baptism  at  his  hands. 

The  popular  conceptions  of  the  Messiah  were  not  enter- 
tained by  our  Lord.  The  Pharisees  and  the  masses  looked  for 
a  temporal  Messiah,  who  would  set  up  a  kingdom  at  Jerusalem 
and  drive  off  the  Roman  oppressor.  The  people  once  beside 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  sought  to  make  Him  such  a  King,  and  later 
hailed  Him  as  King  when  He  entered  Jerusalem  at  the  end 
of  His  ministry.  In  sooth,  the  authorities  rejected  Him  be- 
cause He  would  not  be  the  kind  of  Messiah  that  they  desired. 
Even  the  disciples  (although  long  taught  by  Jesus)  came 
slowly  to  understand  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  and  asked 
(Acts  i.  6)  just  before  the  Ascension :  "Lord,  dost  thou  at  this 
time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  They  could  not  even 
yet  understand  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Messianic  kingdom 
as  explained  by  their  Teacher.  Certainly,  Jesus  did  not  share 
the  ideas  of  His  time  as  to  the  Messiah  or  the  Messianic  reign. 
Jesus  startled  His  audiences  by  His  attitude  toward  new 
truth.  He  boldly  proclaimed  new  teachings  without  quoting 
the  Rabbis.    "They  were  astonished  at  his  teaching,  for  he 
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taught  them  as  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes  .... 
And  they  were  all  amazed,  insomuch  that  they  questioned 
among  themselves,  saying,  What  is  this?  a  new  teaching!" 
(Mark  i.  22,  27).  Nothing  so  marks  off  Jesus  from  the  Jewish 
teachers  of  His  day  as  His  use  of  truth  new  to  them.  He  was 
not  fettered  by  the  traditional  ideas  of  His  contemporaries.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  sharpest  collisions  that  our  Lord  had  with  the 
Jerusalem  Pharisees  and  scribes  was  on  the  question  of  tradi- 
tion (Matt.  XV.  1-20;  Mark  vii.  1-23).  The  Pharisees  made  a 
doctrine  out  of  eating  with  washed  hands,  and  attacked  Him 
for  allowing  His  disciples  to  "transgress  the  tradition  of  the 
elders."  The  Saviour  accepted  the  challenge  and  charged  the 
Pharisees  with  transgressing  the  Word  of  God  because  of  their 
tradition.  Even  Peter  and  the  rest  grew  uneasy  at  this  bold- 
ness. Jesus  had  to  reply :  "Are  ye  also  even  yet  without  un- 
derstanding?" "This  he  said,  making  all  meats  clean."  Thus 
our  Lord  revolutionized  Jewish  ideas  as  to  the  ceremonial  law 
and  the  tradition  of  the  Rabbis. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  discusses  practical 
righteousness,  the  main  tenet  of  rabbinical  theology,  differs 
toto  coelo,  in  its  point  of  view,  from  that  of  the  Jewish  religious 
teachers.  Jesus'  conception  of  happiness  is  different  and  His 
conception  of  righteousness  is  different.  Jesus  searches  the 
heart  as  the  spring  of  moral  action.  He  expressly  showed 
that  His  teaching  was  in  harmony  with  the  Mosaic  moral  law, 
though  going  deeper,  while  it  was  different  from  the  current 
teaching  on  various  points.  He  enjoined  love  of  enemies,  for 
instance,  while  the  Rabbis  taught  hatred  of  one's  enemies.  In 
a  word,  Jesus  said :  "Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt.  v.  20).  The 
people  said  that  He  taught  them  "not  as  their  scribes." 

Our  Lord  held  a  view  of  the  Sabbath  that  clashed  with 
the  fine-spun  theories  of  the  Rabbis  for  its  observance.  They 
had  made  the  Jews  the  slaves  of  the  Sabbath.  Jesus  restored 
the  Scriptural  Sabbath  to  man  free  from  the  shackles  of  cere- 
monialism. In  few  things  did  the  Pharisees  show  more  bit- 
terness than  in  their  discussions  of  the  Sabbath.  They  watched 
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Jesus  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee,  Judea,  Perea,  and  in  Jeru- 
salem itself  they  charged  Him  with  being  a  Sabbath-breaker. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  a  man,  influenced  by  his  time,  would  have 
yielded.  But  not  so  did  Jesus.  Likewise  the  Master  violated 
the  Pharisaic  requirements  as  to  fasting  and  refused  to  make 
fasting  obligatory  upon  Christians.  He  expressly  maintained 
that  such  compulsory  ceremonialism  suited  Judaism,  but  not 
Christianity.  New  wine  must  not  be  put  in  old  wineskins. 
The  Jewish  Rabbis  did  not  want  any  new  wine,  saying :  "The 
old  is  good"  (Luke  v.  39). 

Our  Lord  did  not  share  the  bitterness  of  the  Jews  toward 
the  Samaritans.  In  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  He  de- 
signedly has  the  Samaritan  proving  himself  a  neighbor  to  the 
Jew.  So  in  the  healing  of  the  Ten  Lepers,  it  is  the  Samaritan, 
the  Saviour  pointed  out,  who  returned  to  give  thanks.  He 
had  to  rebuke  James  and  John  for  wishing  to  call  down  fire 
upon  a  Samaritan  village.  In  talking  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  our  Lord  said  that  salvation  was  of  the  Jews,  but  He 
observed  that  neither  Jerusalem  nor  Gerizim  was  the  only 
place  to  worship  God. 

In  like  manner  Jesus  was  free  from  the  supercilious  scorn 
of  publicans  and  sinners  which  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  ex- 
hibited. He  was  willing  to  be  known  as  the  friend  of  publi- 
cans and  sinners  and  defended  His  conduct  in  this  regard  by 
parables  of  surpassing  beauty  and  power. 

The  Saviour  bore  Himself  toward  women  differently  from 
the  manner  of  the  Jewish  teachers.  He  surprised  His  own 
disciples  by  talking  in  public  with  a  woman  (John  iv.  27) — a 
thing  no  Rabbi  would  have  done.  He  broke  the  bonds  from 
woman  that  custom  had  put  on  her  So  also  Jesus  exhibited  a 
tender  interest  in  children  that  amazed  His  followers.  The 
Saviour  has  made  a  new  world  for  womanhood  and  childhood. 

Our  Lord's  teaching  as  to  divorce  was  not  exactly  that  of 
either  of  the  rival  schools  of  the  time,  Hillel  and  Shammai. 
He  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  restriction  and  went  fur- 
ther in  the  same  direction. 

The  Jews  proudly  claimed  to  be  the  children  of  God  be- 
cause they  were  the  descendants  of  Abraham.    Jesus  denied 
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that  God  was  their  spiritual  Father.  He  even  called  some  at 
his  opponents  the  children  of  the  devil  Qohn  viii.  38-44).  A 
to  current  questions  in  general,  Jesus  found  fault  with  His 
contemporaries  for  not  discerning  "the  signs  of  the  times"  in 
current  history.  The  most  terrific  denunciation  of  all  history 
is  that  pronounced  by  our  Lord  against  the  religious  teachers 
of  Jerusalem  after  he  had  worsted  them  at  every  point  before 
the  people  in  His  last  public  encounter  with  them  in  the  tem- 
ple (Matt,  xxiii.  1-39).  He  charged  them  with  hiding  the 
truth  from  men,  with  making  their  prosel)rtes  twofold  more 
sons  of  hell  than  themselves,  with  being  hairsplitters,  with  put- 
ting wrong  emphasis  on  truths,  with  dead  ceremonialism,  with 
professional  holiness,  with  being  as  bad  as  their  fathers,  in  a 
word,  with  being  *'hypocrites,"  "serpents,"  and  "offspring  of 
vipers."  Certainly  there' could  be  little  m  common  between 
Jesus  and  these  men. 

We  claim,  therefore,  to  have  demonstrated  that  Jesus  did 
not  in  general  share  the  ideas  of  His  time  on  the  great  throb- 
bing questions  before  men.  Not  even  in  the  case  of  demons 
was  this  true,  for,  while  Jesus  certainly  treated  demons  as 
really  existent  (and  who  can  successfully  gainsay  their  ex- 
istence?), He  did  not  share  the  crudities  and  absurdities  of 
view  held  by  His  contemporaries.  He  cast  out  demons,  but 
He  was  no  "exorcist,"  He  used  no  spells  nor  incantations. 
Hence  it  is  not  lawful  to  draw  the  inference  and  make  the  as- 
sumption that  Jesus  fell  into  the  errors  of  His  time  concern- 
ing the  Old  Testament.  The  facts  call  for  just  the  opposite 
conclusion.  From  His  treatment  of  current  issues,  we  should 
expect  Jesus  to  express  original  ideas  concerning  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.    Is  this  true? 

We  are  not  left  to  inference  and  assumption  on  this  sub- 
ject. Jesus  not  simply  claimed  to  understand  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  He  interpreted  it  differently  from  the  exegesis  of  the 
Rabbis  on  many  points,  as  we  have  already  seen.  He  com- 
mended the  search  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  part  of  His  oppo- 
nents (John  V.  39).  He  appealed  to  the  Scriptures  with  the 
utmost  confidence  in  their  accuracy,  saying  that  "the  Scripture 
cannot  be  brcrfcen"  (John  x.  35)     He  charged  the  Sadducees 
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with  being  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures,  and  so  falling  into  error 
about  the  resurrection  (Matt.  xxii.  29).  He  repeatedly  de- 
nounced the  Pharisees  as  making  void  the  Word  of  God,  per- 
verting the  truth,  being  blind  guides,  taking  away  the  key  of 
knowledge,  not  entering  in  themselves  nor  allowing  others  to 
enter  in.  In  a  word,  Jesus  upbraided  the  religious  teachers 
of  his  time  with  ignorance  and  perversion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  hence  inability  to  understand  Him  and  His  mission. 
He  claimed  to  be  the  truth,  and  He  alleged  that  the  Scriptures 
spoke  of  Him.  He  proclaimed  Himself  the  authoritative 
teacher  of  the  Scriptures  as  opposed  to  the  acknowledged 
teachers  of  the  people.  He  even  dared  to  add  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament teaching,  saying:  "I  say  unto  you." 

In  particular,  after  the  resurrection,  we  find  Jesus  inter- 
preting to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus  "in  all  the 
Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself,"  "beginning  from 
Moses  and  from  all  the  prophets"  (Luke  xxiv.  27).  Just  be- 
fore the  Ascension  we  are  told  (Luke  xxiv.  44f.)  that  Jesus 
said :  "All  things  must  needs  be  fulfilled  which  are  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets  and  the  Psalms,  concern- 
ing me."  It  is  impossible  to  predicate  ignorance  of  the  Scrip- 
tures here.  His  very  mission  as  the  Great  Teacher  involves 
comprehension  of  the  Scriptures.  To  admit  ignorance  here  is 
to  weaken  the  very  authority  of  Jesus.  The  attitude  of  Jesus 
toward  the  Old  Testament  forbids  the  assumption  of  igno- 
rance on  His  part.  The  presumption  :s  the  other  way,  as  the 
facts  abundantly  show.  We  read  that  our  Lord  "opened  their 
mind  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures."  It  is  a  per- 
tinent inquiry  whether  critics  of  to-day  any  more  than  scribes 
of  the  time  of  Jesus  can  rightly  understand  the  Scriptures,  if 
their  minds  have  not  had  spiritual  enlightenment.  Scholar- 
ship, Biblical  or  non-Biblical,  is  not  a  stable  quantity,  and 
hence  should  not  be  dogmatic.  We  submit  that  it  is  dogma- 
tism of  the  worst  kind  to  array  one's  critical  speculations  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  various  Old  Testament  books  against 
the  express  testimony  of  Jesus,  the  one  authoritative  Teacher 
of  the  Scriptures,  who  is  Himself  the  only  adequate  key  to  the 
Word  of  God.    If  the  Jewish  people  accepted  the  Mosaic  au- 
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thorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  well  and  good ;  but  let  no  one  say 
that  Jesus  did  likewise  simply  because  they  did.  To  say  that 
is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  whole  career  of  our  Lord.  He  was 
the  last  man  to  do  a  thing  merely  because  others  did  so.  He 
claimed  to  understand  both  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  as 
others  did  not.  His  statements  concernmg  the  authorship  of 
Old  Testament  books  are  as  unequivocal  as  His  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture.  Moreover,  positive  statements  of  Jesus 
cannot  be  set  aside  without  charging  error  upon  Him. 

A.  T.  Robertson, 
In  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 


Article  III. 

CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  IN  BROWNING'S  POETRY. 

11. 

We  have  seen  that  Browning  recognized  God  in  Nature, 
shown  in  his  Power,  Wisdom,  Forethought ;  that  a  closer  view 
including  in  its  scope  the  Human  Heart  and  the  life  of  Man, 
discovers  beyond  the  Power  and  above  it,  His  Love ;  but  that 
the  highest  view,  not  attainable  along  the  avenues  of  natural 
insight,  is  reached  only  when  the  Love  of  God  is  seen  revealed 
and  made  manifest  in  Christ,  who  is  the  perfection  and  fulfil- 
ment of  that  Love. 

"What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  is  the  question  Browning  puts 
to  his  characters  in  such  poems  as  Qeon  and  Karshish. 
"What  thinkest  thou  of  Christ"  is  the  question  he  puts  to  him- 
self in  "Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day."  His  answer,  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  one  poem,  but  here  given  its  clearest 
and  most  connected  form,  may  be  summed  up  under  the  fol- 
lowing three  heads:  (i)  The  Fact  of  the  Incarnation:  God 
gave  his  Only-begotten  Son.  (2)  The  Motive:  God  so  loved 
the  World.  (3)  The  Purpose:  That  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  have  everlasting  life.  Let  us  examine  a  little  mcM^ 
closely  into  the  meaning  of  Browning's  three-fold  answer. 

I.  The  Fact,  In  the  poem  "Christmas  Eve  and  Easter 
Day"  Browning  speaking  clearly  and  undoubtedly  for  him- 
self, accepts  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  and  states  his  belief  in 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The  corroborative  passages  in  "Saul/' 
"A  Death  in  the  Desert"  and  "Karshish,"  though  there  put 
into  the  mouth  of  dramatic  impersonations,  are  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  "Christmas  Eve"  poem  clearly  to  be  un- 
derstood as  expressing  his  own  belief.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Browning  that  his  approach  to  his  own  confession  of  faith  is 
by  a  sort  of  dialectic  process  in  which  he  first  tests  and  then 
rejects  various  interpretations  of  the  Christian  Faith,  which 
he  finds  untenable.    Thus  he  analyzes  and  then  repudiates 
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with  keen  irony  not  untouched  with  scorn  the  "myth  theory 
which  the  Tubinf^en  school  applied  to  the  gospels  and  the 
person  of  Christ.  The  whole  passage  (xiv-xix)  is  far  too  long 
to  quote  here,  but  the  following  lines  will  suggest  the  poet's 
point  of  view.  The  Gottingen  (i.  e.  Tiibingen)  professor,  lec- 
turing to  his  class  on  Christmas  eve, 

Proposed  inquiring  first 
Into  the  yarious  sourcee  whence 
This  Myth  of  Christ  is  derivable; 
Demanding  from  the  eyidence 
(Since  plainly  no  such  life  was  livable) 
How  these  phenomena  should  class 
Whether  't  were  best  opine  Christ  was 
Or  never  was  at  all.  or  whether 
He  was  and  was  not,  both  together — 
It  matters  litUe  for  the  name 
So  the  idea  be  left  the  same. 
Only  for  practical  purpose  sake, 
'Twas  obviously  as  well  to  take 
The  popular  story — understanding 
How  the  ineptitude  of  the  time 
And  the  penman's  prejudice,  expanding 
Fact  into  fa/ble  fit  for  the  clime 
Had,  by  slow  and  sure  degrees,  translated  it 
Into  this  myth,  this  Individuum — 
Which  when  reason  had  strained  and  abated  it 
Of  foreign  matter,  left,  for  residuum, 
A  Man! — a  right  true  man  however 
Whose  work  was  worthy  a  man's  endeavor.* 

Browning  is  quick  to  see  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  pro- 
fessor's theory.  A  mere  m)rth,  no  matter  how  exalted  and 
beautiful,  being  but  the  subjective  creation  of  the  human  brain, 
has  no  power  of  living  or  giving  life,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
the  fountain  of  any  vital  religion.  He  puts  it  thus :  Truth's 
atmosphere  may  become  poisoned  when  Papist  struggles  with 
Dissenter,  but  still  theie  is  air  to  breathe.  But  when  the 
Critic  gets  you  under  his  air-bell  he 

Pumps  out  with  ruthless  ingenuity 
Atom  by  atom,  and  leaves  you — ^vacuity 

He  advises  the  professor's  hearers,  half-irpnically,  half- 
pityingly,  to  get  all  tliey  can  out  of  his  lecture,  and  with  a 
homely  but  telling  figure  lays  bare  the  fallacy  in  all  such  sub- 
jective theories  of  religious  truth  : 

Deduce  from  this  lecture  all  that  eases  you. 
Nay  call  yourselves,  if  the  calling  pleases  you, 
'Christians* — abhor  the  deist's  pravity— 
Go  on,  you  shall  no  more  move  my  gravity — 
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Than,  whan  I  tee  boyi  ride  a-oock-horse, 

I  find  It  in  my  heart  to  embarrass  them 

By  hlntlns  that  their  stick's  a  mock  horse. 

And  they  really  carry  what  they  say  carries  them.'** 

But  Browning  goes  farther.  He  not  only  repudiates  the 
professor's  doctrine  because  of  its  inability  to  satisfy  the  heart 
and  afford  a  basis  for  conduct,  but  he  applies  to  it  his  keen 
dialectic  and  lays  bare  its  weakness  and  inconsistency  on  the 
mere  side  of  intellect.  And  then  having  shown  the  flimsiness 
of  the  whole  hypothesis,  his  broad  human  sympathy  and  deep 
human  love  get  the  better  of  his  intellectual  scorn  and  he  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  when  the  professor's  last  hour  has  struck 
he  may  know  something  of  the  peace  no  mere  myth  can  give  : 

Nor  may  the  professor  forego  its  peace 

•    •    • 

When  thicker  and  thicker  the  darkness  fills 

The  world  through  his  misty  spectacles 

And  he  gropes  for  something  more  substantial 

Than  a  fable  myth  or  personification. 

May  Christ  do  for  him  what  no  mere  man  shall 

And  stand  confessed  as  the  God  of  salvation,  f 

Nor  does  Browning  find  it  possible  to  accept  the  view 
which  makes  Christ  simply  the  greatest  moral  teacher,  the 
perfect  example  on  earth  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  (xvi).  To  be  sure,  Christ  did  lead  the  perfect  life, 
was  the  pattern  man,  but  what  we  need  a  hundred  times  more 
than  a  pattern  is  power,  power  to  do  the  right  which  we  know 

'Tts  one  thing  to  know  and  another  to  practice 

And  thence  I  conclude  that  the  real  God-function 

Is  to  furnish  a  motive  and  an  injunction 

For  practising  what  we  know  already. 

And  such  an  injunction  and  such  a  motive 

As  the  God  in  Christ  do  you  waive?    •    •    • 

Morality  to  the  uttermost 

Supreme  in  Christ  as  we  all  confess. 

Why  need  we  prove,  would  avail  no  Jot 

To  make  him  God.  if  God  he  were  not? 

What  is  the  point  where  himself  lays  stress? 

Does  the  precept  run  "Believe  In  good. 

In  Justice,  truth,  now  understood 

For  the  first  time?"— or,  "Believe  in  me. 

Who  lived  and  died,  yet  essentially 

Am  Lord  of  Life?"    Whoever  can  take 

The  same  to  his  heart  and  for  mere  love's  sake 

Conceive  of  the  love — that  man  obtainb 

A  new  truth;  no  conviction  gains 

Of  an  old  one  only,  made  intense 

By  a  fresh  appeal  to  his  faded  sense."! 


^Ghristinaa  Bre  XVIIL     fChristmaa  Bve  XXII.  ^Christmas  Bve  XVII. 
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Browning's  hold  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is 
vital.  It  is  a  "new  truth"  and  one  that  gives  new  life.  He  is 
not  troubled  with  the  metaphysics  of  Cbristology  but  ex- 
pounds to  us  its  dynamics.  Not  the  problem  of  the  relation 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  but  the  power  of  the  God-Man  to 
lift  men  to  God^  is  the  focus  of  his  interest  and  faith.  In  "A 
Death  in  the  Desert/'  the  most  philosophical  of  the  religious 
poems  which  we  are  especially  considering,  he  makes  the  doc- 
trine of  the  incarnation  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  universe, 
putting  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  St.  John : 

**  I  say  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ, 
Accepted  by  thy  reasoif  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it. 
And  has  so  far  adyanced  thee  to  be  wise." 

And  again,  when  the  apostle,  addressing  his  attendants, 
says: 

"  Then  stand  before  that  fact,  that  Life  and  Death 
Stay  there  atgaze,  till  it  dispart,  dispread 
As  though  a  star  should  open  out  all  sides 
Grow  the  world  on  you,  as  it  is  my  world." 

In  "Saul"  the  Incarnation  is  made  the  moral  centre.  In 
this  poem  the  speculative  interest  is  subordinated  to  the  ethi- 
cal. Saul — the  picture  of  fallen  humanity — glooms  apart  in 
his  tent,  while  David  tries  to  lift  him  out  of  his  despair.*  But  his 
best  efforts  only  avail  to  rouse  the  King  for  a  moment.  Then 
David,  whose  heart  yearns  to  help  and  to  save,  falls  on  his 
knees  and  by  the  might  of  his  love  for  the  King  implores 
God,  who  alone  can,  to  help  and  to  save : 

Thou  who  didst  grant  me  that  day 
And  'before  it  not  seldom  hast  granted  thy  help  to  essay 
Carry  on  and  complete  an  adventure — ^my  shield  and  my  sword 
In  that  act  where  my  soul  was  thy  servant,  thy  word  was  my  word 
Still  be  with  me.  who  then  at  the  summit  of  human  endeavor 
And  scaling  the  highest,  man's  thought  could,  gazed  hopeless  as  ever 
On  the  near  stretch  of  heaven  above  me — till  mighty  to  save 
Just  one  lift  of  thy  hand  cleared  that  distance — God's  throne  from  the 
grave! 

And  in  that  moment  comes  to  him  a  vision  of  the  revelation 
of  the  Christ,  who  alone  can  redeem  and  restore  Saul,  who 
alone  can 


*I  Samuel  zvi;  14-28. 
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"InterpoM  at  the  difflcnlt  minute,  match  Saul  the  mistake, 
Saul  the  failure,  the  ruin  he  seems  now— and  bid  him  awake 
From  the  dream,  the  probation,  the  prelude,  to  find  himself  set 
Clear  and  safe  In  new  light  and  new  life." 

And  as  the  joyous  truth  flashes  upon  the  soul  of  David  he 
cries  out 

"  O  Saul  it  shaU  be 
A  Face  like  my  face  that  recelYes  thee:  a  Man  like  to  me. 
Thou  shaH  love  and  be  loved  by  forever;  a  Hand  like  this  hand. 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee!    See  the  Christ  stand!" 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  poem  at  some  length,  because  no- 
where else  does  Browning  show  so  clearly  the  insufficiency  of 
mere  human  effort,  even  the  highest,  and  proclaim  so  elo- 
quently the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation  to  raise  Humanity 
from  its  fallen  estate.* 

As  St.  John  looking  backward  found  in  the  fact  of  the 
Incarnation  the  solution  of  every  question  of  the  intellect,  so 
David  looking  forward  sees  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  aspi- 
rations of  his  moral  nature.  There  it  is  viewed  as  bringing 
wisdom ;  here  as  effecting  salvation. 

2.  The  Motive.  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
Only  begotten  Son.  This  is  for  our  poet  the  explanation  of 
ihe  mystery  of  godliness  and  the  all-sufficient  reason  of  "that 
transcendent  act  beside  which  even  the  creation  fades  into  a 
puny  exercise  of  power."t  It  is  to  his  belief  in  God's  infinite 
Love  that  Browning  owes  his  hold  upon  the  very  fact  of  the 
Incarnation.  In  placing  the  Love  of  God  so  infinitely  above 
his  Power  he  adopted  a  philosophy  of  Life  which  required  the 
Christian  content  to  make  it  complete  and  consistent. 

Thou  art  the  Love  of  God — above 

His  power  dldet  hear  me  place  his  love 

And  that  was  leaving  the  world  for  lliee.  % 

Our  heart  in  its  search  after  God  demands  that  his  love 


^There  Is  always  the  danger  of  reading  an  allegorical  nwanlng  Into  a 
poem  where  It  was  not  Intended.  Bi»t  In  Saul  the  transiUon  from  the  dra- 
maUc  figure  of  the  Old  Testament  King  to  the  representative  of  Humanity 
is  too  palpable'  to  be  overlooked.  In  the  earlier  passages  of  the  poem 
(printed  In  1842).  Saul  Is  purely  dramatic  and  obJecUve;  but  in  the  latter 
passages — those  added  at  Mrs.  Browning's  suggestion — ^he  becomes  more 
and  more  the  representaUve  of  Humanity  (cf.  especially  the  lines  beginning: 
"He  Is  Saul  ye  remember  in  glory,  ere  error  bad  bent  the  broad  brow."  etc), 
and  David's  utterances  become  correspondingly  more  subjective  and  filled 
with  a  religious  fervor  in  which  the  personal  note  is  unmistakable. 

fThe  Ring  and  the  Book:    The  Pope.      ^Christmas  Bve. 
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shall  be  infinite  as  his  power  is  infinite,  and  this  demand  of  the 
heart  is  satisfied  by  the  g^ft  of  Christ  and  the  infinite  self-sac- 
rifice of  his  Life  and  Death. 

"  What  lacks  then  ot  perfection  fit  for  God, 
But  Just  the  Instance  which  this  tale  supplies 
Of  loYe  without  a  limit?    So  is  strength. 
So  is  intelligence;  let  love  be  so 
Unlimited  in  its  self  sacrifice. 
Then  is  the  tale  true  and  God  shows  complete."* 

So  David's  firm  faith  in  the  Love  of  God  that  is  infinitely 
greater  than  his  own  love  for  Saul,  opens  his  prophetic  eye  to 
the  vision  of  the  Christ  that  is  to  be : 

Would  I  fain  in  my  impotent  yearning  do  all  for  this  man. 

And  dare  doubt  he  alone  shall  not  help  him  who  yet  alone  can?    *    •    • 

Could  I  wrestle  to  raise  him  from  sorrow,  grow  poor  to  enrich. 

To  fill  up  his  life,  starve  my  own  out,  I  would. 

Oh  speak  to  me  now 
Would  I  suffer  for  him  that  I  love?    So  wouldst  thou — so  wilt  thou! 
So  shall  crown  thee  the  topmost,  ineffablest,  uttermost  crown — 
And  thy  love  fill  infinitude  wholly,  nor  leave  up  nor  down 
One  spot  for  the  creature  to  stand  in!    •    •    •    • 

He  who  did  most  shall  bear  most,  the  strongest  shall  stand  the  most  weak. 
'Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  for!    My  flesh  that  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead!    I  seek  and  I  find  it" 

And  similarly  at  the  close  of  the  poem  in  which  Karshish, 
the  Arab  physician,  relates  his  strange  interview  with  Laza- 
rus, the  "madman,"  who  says  that  he  has  been  "cured  by — 
who  but  God  himself,"  the  key  to  the  mystery  is  found  in  the 

Love  of  God,  placed  above  his  greatness,  and  the  words  in 
<:pite  of  their  dramatic  form  are  unmistakably  the  poet's  own : 

"The  very  God!    Think,  Ahib,  dost  thou  think? 
So,  the  All-Great,  were  the  All-Loving  too— 
So,  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice 
Saying,  '  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here! 
Face  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  myself! 
Thou  hast  no  power  nor  may'st  conceive  of  mine. 
But  love  I  gave  thee  with  myself  to  love, 
And  thou  must  love  me  who  have  died  for  thee!" 

Thus  we  see  that  God's  Infinite  Love  is  for  Browning  not 
only  the  moving  cause  of  the  Incarnation,  but  that  his  belief 
in  God's  Infinite  Love  is  his  avenue  of  approach  to  the  fact  of 
the  Incarnation. 

3.  The  Purpose.  God's  Love  is  made  perfect  by  the  gift 
(^f  Himself  in  Christ  so  that  men  may  love  Him,  and  through 

*The  Ring  and  the  Book:    The  Pope.  , 
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Him  come  to  God.  The  Incarnation  is  the  proof  and  evidence 
cf  God's  Love  for  the  individual  human  being:  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life. 
The  poet  again  and  again  shows  the  need  and  the  joy  of  the 
personal  appropriation  of  God's  greatest  g^ft:  "God  so  loved 
tne  that  he  gave  his  Only  begotten  Son."  And  just  as  God 
does  not  put  on  Humanity  in  the  abstract,  clothing  himself  in 
the  colorless  garment  of  common  Human  Nature,  but  be- 
comes an  individual,  a  Hebrew,  a  man  who  can  be  known  and 
loved  as  a  man  among  men,  so  his  Love  in  that  act  becomes 
personal  and  special  and  is  directed  not  toward  humanity  at 
large  and  in  the  lump,  but  to  you  and  me  particularly  and 
especially,  and  requires  the  personal  response  from  you  and 
me  and  tasks  thy  soul  and  mine  to  answer :  ''what  is 

That  history,  that  Faith  to  me 
— Me  there— not  me  in  some  domain 
Built  up  and  peopled  by  my  brain 
Weighing  its  merits  as  one  weighs 
Mere  theories  for  blame  or  praise 

But  my  faith  there  or  none  at  all 
"  How  were  my  case  now  did  I  fall 
Dead  here  this  minute — should  I  lie 
Faithful  or  faithless?"^ 

And  the  answer  is  simple  and  short,  but  freighted  with  infinite 
significance : 

'*  Thou  must  love  me  who  died  for  thee!'* 

It  is  this  strong  personal  note  that  lifts  Browning's  re- 
ligious poems  far  above  the  sphere  of  mere  dogmatics  in  verse, 
and  makes  them  vital  and  convincing,  taking  the  intellectual 
chill  even  from  the  purely  argumentative  passages.  The  foun- 
dations of  his  faith  in  the  Divine  Purpose  are  built  upon  the 
impregnable  rock  of  personal  experience.  He  has  experienced 
the  Love  of  God  and  out  of  this  experience  of  its  power  and 
reality  grows  his  assurance  of  Love  as  the  chief  factor  in  the 
(Jniverse,  and  his  faith  in  the  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ  ana 
its  application  to  himself.  And  to  the  extent  to  which  he  him- 
self felt  its  renovating  and  elevating  power  he  is  assured  of 
the  power  of  God's  Love  to  renovate  and  elevate  and  save  all 

^Baster  Day. 
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men.  And  so  beginning  with  the  narrow  personal  applica- 
tion :  God  so  loved  tne,  he  is  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  universal 
application  and  say  with  the  gospel  of  St.  John :  God  so  loved 
the  world.  His  assurance  of  the  reality  of  this  love  cannot  be 
taken  from  him  by  any  extraneous  doubts,  because  it  is  part 
of  his  very  being 

Within  whose  circle  of  experience  bums 
The  central  truth,  Power,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  God: 
I  must  outlive  a  thing  ere  know  it  dead 
When  I  outlive  the  faith  there  is  a  sun 
When  I  lie,  ashes  to  the  very  soul 
Someone,  not  I,  must  wail  ahove  the  heap 
"  He  died  in  dark  whence  never  morn  arose." 
While  I  see  day  succeed  the  deepest  night — 
How  can  I  speak  but  as  I  know? — ^my  speech 
Must  be,  throughout  the  darkness,  *'It  will  end: 
The  lifi^t  that  did  bum,  wiU  bum!"  , 

#    •    •    # 

How  can  man  love  but  what  he  yearns  to  help? 

And  that  which  men  think  weakness  within  strength 

But  angels  know  for  strength  and  stronger  yet 

What  were  it  else  but  the  first  things  made  new 

But  repeUtion  of  the  miracle 

The  divine  instance  of  self-sacrifice 

That  never  ends  and  aye  begins  for  man 

So  never  I  miss  footing  in  the  maze 

No!  I  have  light  nor  fear  the  dark  at  all.* 

If  Browning  as  the  Poet  of  Love  is  driven  toward  the  In- 
carnation on  the  side  of  its  Motive,  Browning  as  the  Poet  of 
Personality  no  less  surely  lays  hold  on  the  Incarnation  on  the 
side  of  its  purpose  and  application.  Both  as  the  Poet  of  Love 
and  the  Poet  of  Personality  he  is  essentially  Christian.  Chris- 
tianity for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  clearly  recog- 
nized and  emphasized  the  worth  of  the  individual.  In  the  an- 
tique world  the  state  swallowed  up  the  individual^  in  the 
modem  world  physical  science  threatens  to  crush  him  under 
foot.     But 

''Christ's  maxim  is — one  soul  outweighs  the  world." 

The  conflict  between  Natural  Science  and  the  Individualism 
of  Christianity  was  felt  much  more  keenly  by  Tennyson  than 
by  Browning.    Tennyson  cried : 

*Ring  and  the  Book:    The  Pope.    p.  668. 
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Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife 
That  Nature  senda  such  evil  dreams 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems 
So  careless  of  the  single  life?* 

Natural  science  deals  with  t)rpes  and  species,  moral 
science  with  individuals  and  persons.  Browning's  point  of 
view  is  so  entirely  and  unequivocally  that  of  moral  science  that 
he  finds  no  difficulty  in  defending  and  championing  the  dig- 
nity and  indestructibility  of  the  single  life,  the  individual  soulf 

Fool!    All  that  is,  at  aU  Lasts  ever,  past  recall 
Earth  changes.  i>ut  thy  soul  and  Qod  stand  sure: 

What  entered  into  thee. 

That  was,  is,  and  shall  be 
Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops:    Potter  and  clay  endure. 

He  is  not  overawed  by  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  her 
immensities  and  rebukes  with  scorn  those  "worshippers"  of 
Nature  that  sink  man  into  insignificance  in  the  presence  of  her 
grandeur : 


»* 


O  litUeness  of  man!  deplores  the  bard: 

And  then,  for  fear  the  Powers  should  punish  him, 

O  grandeur  of  the  Yisible  unlyerse 

Our  human  litUeness  contrasts  withal! 

O  sun,  O  moon,  ye  mountains  and  thou  sea, 

Thou  emblem  of  immensity,  thon  this 

That  and  the  other — what  impertinence 

In  man  to  eat  and  drink  and  walk  al>out 

And  have  his  little  notions  of  his  own. 

The  while  some  wave  sheds  foam  upon  the  shore!*  " 

•    •    •    • 

Learn  my  gifted  friend 
There  are  two  things  in  the  world,  still  wiser  f<rfk 
Accept— Intelligence  and  Sympathy!'** 

It  is  because   he  believes  in  the   greatness  and   infinite 
worth  of  man  that  Browning  can  believe  that  the  Infinite  Love 

*In  Memoriam.  The  Rey.  Stopford  Brooke  in  a  recenUy  published  pa- 
per on  Religion  in  Literature  contrasts  the  attitude  of  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing toward  Natural  Science  and  NegaUve  Criticism  in  the  following  words: 
Tennyson  was  much  affected  by  these  things  (i.  e.  the  new  theories  of  Nat- 
ural Science,  Darwinism,  etc.).  but  he  saves  himsell  by  his  penetrating  In- 
telligence and  spiritual  imagination  from  thinking  that  because  these  things 
were  true  in  physical  science  and  in  criticism,  there  was  no  other  world  for 
man  than  they  displayed.  As  to  Browning,  he  wsa  quit<?  unaffected  by  all 
this  wonderful  discovery.  He  disliked  the  whole  business.  'It  has  noth- 
ing to  do,'  he  said,  'with  my  world.  These  are  questions  and  answers  which 
belong  to  mere  phenomena,  and  I  do  not  breathe  in  that  world;'  and  he  did 
not  change  a  single  belief  nor  alter  a  single  Judgment. 

t  "My  stress  lay  on  the  incidents  in  tho  development  of  a  soul;  little 
else  is  worth  study.  I,  at  least,  always  thought  sa"  Preface  to  Sordello 
(1863).    Rabbi  Ben  Esra. 

t  Prince  Hohen  Stlel-Sohwangau. 
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of  God  should  have  descended  upon  earth  and  taken  human 
form  for  the  sake  of  saving  men.  Hence  it  is  that  an  aspect 
of  Christianity  which  seemed  to  many  earnest  minds  most  in 
conflict  with  recent  scientific  ideas,  and  most  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  them,  presented  no  difficulty  at  all  to  Browning  but 
harmonized  with  his  own  deepest  instincts  and  feelings. 

We  have  hitherto  directed  our  attention  chiefly  to  Brown- 
ing's exposition  of  Christian  Truth.  Let  us  ask  now:  What 
is  Browning's  interpretation  of  the  Christian  Life?  And,  as 
in  the  first  part  of  our  study  we  inquired  into  the  general  phil- 
osophical premises  of  his  theology  before  taking  up  his  atti- 
tude toward  particular  Christian  Doctrines,  so  in  the  follow- 
ing we  shall  briefly  examine  his  fundamental  ethical  postulates 
before  proceeding  to  the  specifically  Christian  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  same.  In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  how- 
ever, it  will  not  be  possible  to  keep  Ethics  and  Doctrine  entire- 
ly apart,  for  the  two  are  organically  related,  and  the  practical 
content  of  the  Christian  Life  as  it  shapes  itself  in  Browning's 
poetry  is  everywhere  dependent  upon  his  appropriation  of 
Christian  Truth. 

It  is  not  strange  that  with  the  prevailing  bent  of  his  mind 
toward  ethical  problems,  and  with  his  interest  in  concrete  life 
and  character  Browning's  theology  had  a  decided  ethical  bias 
and  that  he  gave  to  his  fundamental  religious  convictions  an 
ethical  form  and  tested  them  by  their  ethical  value. 

Thus  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  his  theism  rests  on  an 
ethical  rather  than  an  intellectual  foundation,  that  it  is  not  an 
outcome  of  "scientific  curiosity"  in  the  sense  of  a  desire  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenal  side  of  the  world,  but  rather  of  a  desire 
to  explain  the  moral  relations  of  man.  It  is  a  postulate  of  the 
practical  Reason  rather  than  a  necessary  conclusion  of  the 
pure  Reason.  This  explains  his  sympathy  with  the  ethical 
monotheism  of  the  Hebrews,*  and  made  it  possible  for  him, 

*"In  the  moDOthelsm  of  the  Hebrews  the  idea  of  a  central  and  Supreme 
Power  is  not  made  primarily  to  account  for  the  phenomenal  side  of  the 
world.  It  is  rather  directed  toward  the  moral  relations  of  man.  Whereas 
the  scientific  motive  (i.  e.  the  motive  of  intellectual  curiosity)  is  essentially 
peculiar  to  one  body  of  folk»  the  Aryans.*'  Shaler,  "The  Interpretation  of 
Nature."    p.  17. 
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without  transgressing  the  law  of  dramatic  probability,  to  put 
so  much  of  his  own  religious  philosophy  into  the  mouth  of 
Rabbi  Ben  Ezra.  And  it  also  explains  the  total  absence  from 
his  poetry  of  that  vein  of  speculative  pantheism  which  has 
tinged  so  much  of  modem  literature  and  which  is  essentially 
Aryan  in  origin.  Browning's  conception  of  God  is  of  Him 
primarily  as  a  moral  agent.  He  does  rather  than  causes.  And 
phenomena,  the  world,  history  are  not  merely  "things,"  but 
things  done,  "Tat-sachen."  His  presence  though  seen  and 
felt  in  Nature  is  made  known  chiefly  in  the  moral  sphere. 

Similarly  in  his  view  of  man's  relation  to  God,  his  ethical 
bent  has  prevented  him  from  following  deterministic  or 
pantheistic  tendencies.  Though  conscious  of  the  immanence 
of  God  he  has  chosen  in  the  interest  of  his  Ethic  to  emphasize 
His  transcendent  character*  and  has  been  careful  to  reserve 
for  man  the  degree  of  freedom  necessary  for  moral  action 

"  God's  all,  man's  naught: 
But  also,  God,  wlioee  pleasure  brought 
Man  into  being,  stands  away 
As  it  were  a  hand's  breadth  off,  to  giye 
Room  for  the  newly  made  to  live. 
And  look  at  him  from  a  place  a-part 
And  use  his  gifts  of  brain  and  heart. 
Given  indeed,  but  to  keep  forever 
Who  speaks  of  man,  then,  must  not  sever 
Man's  very  elements  from  man. 
Saying,  'But  all  is  God's'— whose  plan 
Was  to  create  man  and  then  leave  him 
Able,  his  own  word  saith,  to  grieve  him 
But  able  to  glorify  him  too, 
As  a  mere  machine  could  never  do."t 

"  I  recognise 
Power  passing  mine,  immeasurable,  God, — 
Above  me,  whom  he  made,  as  heaven  beyond 
Earth — to  use  figures  which  assist  our  sense. 
I  know  that  he  is  there  as  I  am  here 


•See  especially  the  passage  in  La  Saisiaz  beginning  "I  have  questioned 
and  am  answered"  (Cambridge  Ed.,  p.  852).  where  Browning  from  his  ex- 
perience of  God  as  operative  in  his  own  life  and  upon  his  own  aoul  arrives 
at  the  conviction  of  the  transcendence  of  God:  God  existent  beyond  the 
Human  Mind  and  beyond  Nature,  known  through  his  point  of  contact  with 
the  Individual  soul  and  immediately  felt  as  a  power  acting  upon  the  soul, 
but  this  immediate  experience  of  his  presence  accompanied  by  the  certainty 
that  he  is  "every  way  external."  i.  e.  not  co-extensive  with  oonsciousness 
individual  or  general.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  Browning's  condensed 
poeUcal  reasoning  in  this  passage  with  Frank's  chapter:  "Die  Chr<sUicbe 
Gewissheit  in  Ihrem  Verhaltniss  tu  den  Transcendenten  Glaubeus  Ob- 
Jecten." 

tChrlstmaB  Sv*. 
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That  space  exists  between  us:    I — ^not  He — 
lilye,  think,  do  human  work  here — no  machine 
His  will  moYe8»  but  a  being  by  myself, 
His,  and  not  he  who  made  me  for  a  work 
Watches  my  working.  Judges  its  effect. 
But  does  not  interpose.    He  did  so  once. 
And  probably  will  again  some  time — ^not  now. 
Life  being  the  minute  of  mankind,  not  God's."* 

Again,  in  his  view  of  man's  relation  to  the  world  the  ethi- 
cal interest  predominates.  The  world  does  not  exist  primarily 
to  be  studied,  interpreted,  analyzed  and  known,  but  to  be  used 
by  the  soul  in  the  building  up  of  character  that  is  to  outlast  the 
world  and  its  shows.  In  so  far  as  the  world  subserves  this 
end  it  has  objective  reality  for  us,  it  means  intensely  and  its 
meaning  can  be  got  at  by  us.  Thus  though  the  poet's  phil- 
osophy is  subjective  and  individualistic,  his  ethical  postulate 
provides  him  with  a  fulcrum  of  reality  which  the  systems  of 
extreme  subjective  idealism  lack.  Browning  recognizes 
clearly  enough  that  he  can  know  the  universe  only  as  it  is  for 
him,  but  just  because  it  is  for  him  it  is  real.  In  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  things  can  never  compass  them  as  they  are  "in 
themselves"  but  only  as  they  are  "for  me,"  that  knowledge  is 
subjective,  relative,  inadequate ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  things  are 
not  "me"  "but  "for  me,"  they  are  objective  and  the  proof  of 
their  objectivity  lies  in  the  possibility  of  my  application  of  this 
knowledge  to  my  life,  physical  and  moral.  In  so  far  as  my 
continued  existence  and  growth,  physical  and  moral,  depends 
upon  the  application  of  such  knowledge,  my  knowledge  of 
things  is  real  and  adequate.  But  this  is  carrying  ethical  con- 
siderations into  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  f     Whether  the 

^Prince  HohensUel  Schwaugan.  p.  683.  The  passage  in  its  connection 
Is  of  course  primarily  dramatic,  but  comparison  with  the  lines  quoted  from 
Christmas  Eve,  Justifies  us  in  attributing  its  main  contention  to  Browning 
himself. 

fProf.  Henry  Jones  in  his  penetrating  criticism  of  Browning's  theory  of 
knowledge  does  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  intimate  connection  between 
that  theory  and  the  ethical  postulate  on  which  Biowning's  whole  theory  of 
life  rests.  Prof.  Jones,  as  a  sturdy  Lotzean  realist,  cannot  forgive  Browning 
his  subjectlye  idealism.  It  is  of  course  quite  correct  to  call  Browning  a 
philosophical  agnostic  if  by  such  agnosticism  we  mean  the  conviction  that 
our  knowledge  does  not  and  cannot  reach  the  essence  of  things  or  corre- 
spond with  ''absolute  reality."  That  Browning  did  not  apply  the  category 
of  evolution  to  knowledge  as  he  did  to  character  is  made  very  clear  by  Prof. 
Jones.  But  if  we  recognize  that  the  aim  of  knowledge  1>e  not  to  discover 
"absolute  reality'*  or  even  to  grow  toward  it,  but  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  world  for  us  in  terms  of  moral  growth   (and  this  was  Browning's 
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much-discussed  ''real  table/'  the  table  as  it  exists  outside  of 
my  consciousness,  be  hard  and  angular,  is  immaterial  since 
upon  my  perception  ot  its  hardness  and  angularity  depends 
my  use  of  it  as  a  table  and  my  avoidance  of  it  as  something 
to  be  stumbled  over.  And  so  after  all  the  table  as  it  is  "for 
me/'  that  is  the  complex  of  interpreted  sensations  is  the  real 
table  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  my  arriving  at  any  ulterior 
reality.  But  the  proof  of  its  reality  lies  just  in  the  fact  that  I 
can  use  it.  The  test  of  action  is  the  only  test  of  reality.  We 
are  no  Baron  Munchausens  able  to  pull  ourselves  out  of  the 
pit  by  the  queue  of  subjective  ideas ;  and  conversely  if  we  have 
pulled  ourselves  up,  and  though  it  were  but  the  fraction  of  an 
inch,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  thing  we  have  laid 
hold  on,  is  attached  somewhere  outside  of  and  above  us.* 
Therefore  even  if  knowledge  in  the  sense  of  gaining  absolute 
Truth,  fail,  the  world  has  been  true  for  us  and  we  have  under- 
stood it,  to  the  extent  that  we  have  grown  in  it  and  by  it  to  a 
fuller  stature  of  manhood.  And  just  because  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  world  has  this  moral  significance  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  individual  to  make  it  for  himself.  If  you  ask  Browning 
what  is  the  meaning  of  Life,  he  answers 


••1 


'My  whole  sole  chanoe  to  proya — 
Although  at  man's  apparent  ooat. 

What  it  beauteous  and  what  ugly,  right  to  striye  for,  right  to  shun. 
Fit  to  help  and  fit  to  hinder— proye  my  forces  eyery  one. 
Good  and  eyil — learn  life's  lesson,  hate  of  eyil,  lore  of  good 
As  'tis  set  me,  understand  so  much  as  may  be  understood — 
Solye  the  problem.    Prom  thine  apprehended  scheme  of  things,  deducs 
Praise  or  blame  of  its  oontriyer,  shown  a  niggard  or  profuse 
In  each  good  or  eyil  issue!  nor  miscalculate  alike 
CounUng  one  the  other  in  the  final  balance,  which  to  strike 
Soul  was  bom  and  life  allotted:  ay,  the  show  of  things  unfurled 
For  thy  summing  up  and  Judgment— thine,  no  other  mortal's  worid."t 


point  of  yiew),  then  agnosticism  as  aboye  defined  is  far  from  implying  a  "de- 
spair of  the  reason."  a  ''disruption  between  Heart  and  Head"  and  an  "tD- 
tellectual  pessimism." 

^Compare  Helmholts,  quoted  by  Prank,  System  Der  Cbristllchen  Gewiss- 
hek,  II.;  p.  806:  "It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  there  can  be  no  sense  In 
speaking  of  any  reality  of  our  ideas,  except  a  pracUcal  reality.  Oar 
ideas  of  objects  can  be  nothing  but  S3rml>ols,  naturally  giyen  signs  of 
objects,  which  we  learn  to  use  for  the  guidance  of  our  moyements  and  sct- 
lons.  When  we  haye  learned  properly  to  interpret  the  symbols,  we  are  en- 
abled with  their  help  so  to  regulate  our  acUyiUes  that  they  shall  haye  tlia 
desired  effect" 

tLaSalsiaa.    p.  8S4. 
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We  have  thus  seen  that  Browning's  conception  of  God, 
of  the  world  of  phenomena,  and  of  man  in  his  relation  to  each, 
is  largely  moulded  by  ethical  considerations. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Browning's  practical  Ethics  Is 
to  be  found  in  his  consistent  application  of  the  category  of 
evolution  to  character  and  the  moral  sphere,  and  the  conse- 
quent empl^sis  laid  upon  moral  growth  and  progress.  The 
possibility  of  such  moral,  as  distinct  from  physical,  evolution 
is  the  peculiar  mark  of  man : 

Lower  Uian  God  who  knows  all  and  can  all 

Higher  than  beasU  which  know  and  can  bo  far 

As  each  beast's  limit,  perfect  to  an  end. 

Nor  conscious  that  they  know,  nor  craving  more. 

While  man  knows  partly,  but  conceives  beside; 

Creeps  ever  on  from  fancies  to  the  fact 

And  in  this  striving,  this  converting  air 

Into  a  solid  he  may  grasp  and  use 

Finds  progress,  man's  distincUve  mark  alone, 

Not  God's,  and  not  th«  beasts':    God  is,  they  are, 

Man  parUy  is  and  wholly  hopes  to  be.^ 

Man  struggles  forward  through  conflict  with  his  sur- 
roundings from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  and  in  spite  of  sin 
and  evil,  and  backsliding,  there  is  a  steady  approximation  to 
the  Higher  Life : 

Since  time  means  amelioration,  tardily  enough  displayed 
Yet  a  mainly  onward  moving,  never  wholly  retrograde,  f 

Though,  as  we  saw  above,  he  took  little  interest  in  the 
discoveries  and  theories  of  Natural  Science,  and  though  there 
are  in  his  poems  many  passages  that  show  him  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  drift  of  Darwinian  thought,  yet  he  was  quick 
to  see  the  immense  ethical  importance  of  the  evolutionary 
idea,  and  while  the  Naturalists  and  Biologists  were  applying 
it  to  the  facts  of  organic  and  physical  existence,  Browning, 
quite  indifferent  to  their  results,  applied  it  in  his  own  way  to 
the  moral  sphere,  and  without  impairing  in  the  least  the  vigor 
and  strenuousness  of  Carlyle's  ethical  teaching,  he  supple- 
mented it  with  an  element  of  reasonableness,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  advance  toward  an  approved  Ideal,  which  was  sadly 

•A  Death  in  the  Deiert       f  La  Salttas.    p.  856. 
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absent  from  the  Sinaitic  thunders  of  Carlyle's  categorical  im- 
perative. 

But  this  is  far  from  saying  that  Browning  viewed  moral 
growth  simply  as  an  evolutionary  process.  In  Ethical  evolu- 
tion the  factors  of  growth  are  not  heredity,  environment, 
circumstance,  but  self-determination,  and  choice  of  direction 
at  every  step.  It  is  because  Browning  so  clearly  sees  that  to- 
day's c4ioice  becomes  to-morrow's  motive  and  next  year's 
habit  and  next  generation's  inherited  tendency  that  he  lays 
such  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  momentary  decision. 
"Now"  is  the  time  to  decide  and  the  decision  of  each  momeni 
is  fraught  with  infinite  possibilities.  "Life's  Business  being 
just  the  terrible  choice."  But  though  each  moment  brings 
with  it  its  responsibility,  and  the  slow  growth  of  character  is 
the  result  of  an  infinitesimal  number  of  right  decisions, 
Browning  also  saw  that  in  every  life  there  come  moments  of 
peculiar  and  critical  importance  in  which  a  decision  made 
sums  up  and  focuses  to  a  point  a  whole  series  of  latent  ten- 
dencies and  motives ;  and  he  teaches  emphatically  that  a  whole 
life  may  be  transformed  at  a  leap,  as  it  were,  and  acquire  a  new 
direction  from  the  concentration  of  energy  insight  and  pas- 
sion in  such  "a  moment  one  and  infinite."*  If  it  be  objected 
that  this  introduces  a  kind  of  moral  "catastrophism"  at  vari- 
ance with  the  developmental  theory  of  character  above  at- 
tributed to  Browning,  wc  may  remind  our  readers  that  even  in 
the  sphere  of  natural  science  the  keener  thinkers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  supplement  the  theory  of  evolution  by  infini- 
tesimal degrees,  with  some  hypothesis  that  will  explain  va- 
riations and  apparent  sudden  and  great  changes  in  the  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  world.  Thus  Prof.  Shaler  in  his  "Inter- 
pretation of  Nature"  t  discussing  the  inability  of  the  evolu- 
tionary theory  as  generally  held  to  explain  all  the  facts  it  has 
to  deal  with,  introduces  an  interesting  theory  of  "critical 
points"  which  is  quite  analogous  to  Browning's  doctrine  of 

^See  the  Poem  By  the  Firemde ;  and  the  grreat  climaxes  in  Saul,  Cftritlmas  Em 
(VII.)  andEatterDay  (XVI.),  represented  as  the  "turning  points"  of  a  life. 

"fThe  Interji»retatum  of  Naiwr€,  Winkley  lectures  delivered  at  AndoTer 
Theological  Seminary  in  1891  hy  the  Hanrard  Profesaor  of  Oeologj.  Chap- 
ter II. 
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critical  moments.  Though  intended  primarily  to  explain  cer- 
tain facts  in  the  physical  worid,  Prof.  Shaler  himself  suggests 
the  application  of  his  hypothesis  to  the  sphere  of  morals  in 
these  words :  "The  consideration  of  the  moral  aspect  of  criti- 
cal points  vastly  enhances  the  dignity  of  every  act,  for  how- 
ever the  deed  may  vanish  in  the  great  world  of  phenomena, 
it  substantially  remains  as  a  contribution  to  the  motives  of  the 
Individual.*  There  is  therefore  no  necessary  inconsistency 
between  our  statement  made  above  that  Browning  applied  the 
category  of  evolution  to  the  moral  life,  and  his  doctrine  of 
Critical  Moment s.f 

If  the  world  of  phenomena  exists  but  to  afford  building 
material  for  character  it  is  evident  that  the  problem  of  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  must  be  solved  from  the  ethical  and  not  from 
the  metaphysical  point  of  view.  And  this  is  indeed  Brown- 
ing's procedure.  Evil  is  the  necessary  resistance  which  the 
soul  meets  in  its  onward  progress  and  by  grappling  with 
which  it  grows  strong.  Hence  Browning  has  more  sym- 
pathy with  the  aggressive,  militant  type  of  virtue,  than  with 
the  saintliness  of  untried  innocence : 

*'  Why  comes  temptation  but  for  man  to  meet 
And  master  and  make  crouch  beneath  his  foot 
And  so  be  pedestalled  in  triumph?    Pray 

'  Lead  us  into  no  such  temptaUon,  Lord!' 
Yea,  but,  O  Thou  whose  senrtfnts  are  the  bold 
Lead  such  temptations  by  the  head  and  hair 
Reluctant  dragons,  up  to  who  dares  fight 
That  so  he  may  do  battle  and  have  praise  !"t 

He  looks  up  to  "heavenly  John"  and  "Attic  Paul"  but 
his  very  heart  goes  out  to 

That  braye  wearther-battered  Peter 
Whose  stout  faith  only  stood  completer 
For  buffets,  sinning  to  be  pardoned.} 


In  his  indomitable  faith  in  God  and  confidence  in  right 
and  in  his  hearty  contempt  for  half-heartedness  of  all  kinds, 

*Ibid«m.  p.  101. 
fThe  parallel  terms  of  dogmatic  language  naturally  suggest  themselves. 
Thus  eoMertUm  comes  under  the  category  of  crlUcal  moments;  Mnetifico' 
titm  under  that  of  evclutton,  with  this  important  difference  that  in  the 
Natural  Life  the  critical  moments  may  occur  at  any  stage  of  the  process, 
whereas  in  the  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Christian,  conversion  stands  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  process  whose  development  is  represented  by  sanctiflcation. 
{The  Pope.  p.  664. 
Christmas  Bve. 
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he  dares  to  say  with  Luther :  "Pecca  fortiter,"*  though  like 
Luther,  he  shock  a  thousand  times  the  moral  sensibilities  of 
certain  fastidious  persons  who  expect  from  a  teachw  of  re- 
ligion a  pale  and  cloistered  other- worldliness,  and  shrink  frora 
the  "coarseness"  of  fibre,  and  the  gnarled  muscles  of  the 
world's  real  moral  heroes.  Browning  admits  that  he  finds  it 
hard  to  be  a  Christian  but  he  prefers  still  struggling  to  effect 
his  warfare 

Happy  that  I  can 
Be  crossed  and  thwarted  as  a  man 
Not  left  in  God's  contempt  apart 
With  ghasUy  smooth  Hfe.  dead  at  heart 
Tame  in  earth's  paddock  as  his  prise. 
Thank  God  she  still  each  method  tries 
To  catch  me,  who  may  yet  escape 
She  knows — the  fiend  in  angel's  shape! 
Thank  God.  no  paradise  stands  barred 
To  entry,  and  I  find  it  hard 
To  be  a  Christian,  as  I  said!  f 

And  so  he  sings 

"  Then  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough 
ESach  sUng  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go! 
Be  our  joys  three- parts  pain! 
Striye.  and  hold  cheap  the  strain; 
Learn  nor  account  the  pang:  dare,  never  grudge  the  throe !"t 

What  appear  to  the  mere  intellect  as  defects  in  the  order 
of  the  world,  mistakes  in  the  plan,  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
progress, 

"  Show  to  the  rescrfute  heart  but  as 
Obstacles  in  seeming,  points  that  prove 
Advantage  for  who  vaults  from  low  to  high 
And  makes  the  stumbling  block  a  stepping  stone.*'} 

According  to  Browning  therefore  evil  is  relative, 
not  absolute.  It  is  necessary  to  progress,  and  a 
stage  in  the  evolutionary  process.  Now  the  doc- 
trine of  the  relativity  of  evil  is  pantheistic  in  origin 
and  can  be  consistently  held  only  on  the  basis  of  a  pan- 
theistic or  positivist  view  of  personality  that  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows :  The  indkndual  is  nothing,  the  race  all.  The  in- 
dividual dies,  the  race  progresses.  Evil  is  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.    The  fittest  overcome  evil  and 

^See  the  Statue  and  the  Bust.  fChristmas  Eve. 

tRabbi  Ben  Bsra.  I  The  Pope.    p.  657. 
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survive,  and  thus  the  race  improves.  Evil  is  more  and  more 
eliminated  and  at  last  the  circle  comes  true.  Those  who  fail 
to  grapple  successfully  with  their  evil  environment  fall  by  the 
wayside  and  are  trampled  under  foot. — If  we  pin  our  faith  to 
the  race  rather  than  the  individual  there  is  no  logical  incon- 
sistency involved  in  this  view  of  evil.  The  individual  con- 
tinues only  in  his  kind*  and  those  who  do  not  overcome  evil, 
do  not  share  in  this  progress,  and  are  not  its  bearers — ^that  is 
all.  The  race,  the  type  goes  on.  Now  all  this  is  radically  op- 
posed to  Browning's  conviction  of  the  reality  and  permanence 
of  the  individual,  and  in  holding  to  this  conviction  and  at  the 
same  time  insisting  on  the  relativity  and  illusory  character  of 
Evil,  he  involves  himself  in  a  difficulty  from  which  escape 
seems  unavoidable.  Evil  may  be  disguised  good  for  the  race, 
if  the  race  advances  thereby.  It  may  be  disguised  good  for 
me  if  I  overcome  and  grow  strong  thereby.  But  if  I  do  not, 
if  I  fail  (and  facts  prove  that  millions  do  fail)  is  evil  disguised 
good  for  me  or  is  it  essential  and  final  evil?  Browning  was 
not  afraid  to  face  this  question  and  he  did  so  in  the  poem  "Ap- 
parent Failure,"  which  is  worth  more  as  an  instance  of  his 
courage  in  facing  facts  from  which  he  has  to  fear  the  worst, 
and  of  his  infinite  tenderness  and  pity,  than  as  a  real  solution 
of  the  intellectual  difficulty  involved.  His  way  out  is  this — 
and  it  is  the  only  way  out  when  faith  in  the  relativity  of  evil  is 
combined  with  faith  in  the  indestructibility  of  the  individual — : 
there  must  be  another  chance  given  to  the  individual,  some- 
where else  if  not  here  on  earth,  and  there  and  then  nil  will 
conquer.  But  this  involves  him  in  a  new  inconsistency.  Then 
this  Life  is  not  after  all,  the  thing  he  says  it  is,  man's  period  of 
probation,  "his  sole  whole  chance  to  prove  his  forces  every 
one — good  and  evil."  The  struggle  here  is  not  final.  It  is 
only  the  first  half  of  the  game.  We  are  bound  to  win  in  the 
end,  however  ill  we  may  have  acquitted  ourselves  at  the  out- 
set. Why  then  should  evil  exist  at  allf  Thus  we  have 
moved  in  a  circle  and  in  attempting  to  escape  the  irrationality 
of  evil  in  one  direction  have  driven  full  upon  it  from  the  op- 


^ (Compare  George  Bitot's:    "Oh  might  I  Join  the  choir  invisible.") 
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posite.  Christian  theology  faces  the  antinomy  by  maldng 
evil  absolute  and  not  relative,  and  regarding  Sin  as  essential, 
and  thus  escapes  the  Pantheistic  conclusion.^  But  unless  we 
are  satisfied  to  rest  in  a  crass  dualism,  this  drives  us  to  the 
necessity  of  considering  God  as  the  author  of  absolute  evil, 
which  again  is  an  impossibility. 

Far  from  attempting  a  solution,  we  are  here  but  aiming 
to  show  that  Browning  stated  the  antinomy  of  Evil  in  terms 
that  differed  materially  from  those  of  orthodox  theology.  In 
the  latter,  the  focus  of  the  antinomy  is  in  the  Origin  of  Evil: 
How  can  God  the  all-good  have  permitted  Evil  which  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  his  nature?  Browning  on  the  other 
hand  can  understand  that  Evil  should  be  a  part  of  God's  plan 
in  the  world  provided  it  be  not  really  and  absolutely  but  only 
apparently  and  relatively  evil.  With  him  the  antinomy  is  not 
metaphysical  but  ethical  and  might  be  thus  stated:  Either 
evil  is  good  for  me  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  good  for  me  (through 
character  building)  it  is  only  relative  and  apparent  evil.  If  it 
is  not  good  for  me  and  I  am  destroyed  by  it,  it  is  absolute  and 
real ;  but  it  cannot  be  absolute  and  real  because  it  is  part  of 
God's  plan  and  God's  plan  cannot  be  believed  deliberately  to 
have  provided  for  the  destruction  final  and  absolute  of  any  of 
his  creatures.  But  if  it  be  impossible  that  any  one  should 
finally  be  destroyed  by  evil,  what  is  its  value  as  a  factor  in 
moral  growth?  And  if  it  has  no  such  value  how  can  it  be  part 
of  God's  plan?  This  is  the  antinomy  as  it  appears  in  Brown- 
ing, and  to  the  solution  of  which  he  applied  himself  in  his  later 
period.  But  none  of  the  intellectual  difficulties  it  presented 
weakened  for  one  moment  his  faith  in  the  Love  of  God  or  his 
conviction  of  the  responsibility  of  man. 

Having  thus  briefly  discussed  the  general  foundations  of 

^Here  Is  a  characteristic  answer  to  the  Pantheist  theoir  of  eril  from  t 
CalTlnistic  point  of  view:  *'My  supreme  answer  to  Pantheism  is  a  moral 
one,  and  is  based  upon  the  fact  of  sin.  I  ask  the  Pantheist,  first,  is  sin  real? 
Is  it  a  moral  antithesis  and  discord  in  man's  life?  And  then  I  ask  him.  is 
that  which  inyolves  a  discord  the  outcome  of  the  Infinite  One.  (Brownins 
answers  in  the  affirmative  this  exact  question  using  the  same  figure  of  the 
discord,  in  Abt  Vog1er.)The  forth  flow  of  the  one  life  of  the  universe  must 
contain  no  ultimately  and  irreconcilably  jarring  elements.  Now  sin  and 
holiness  are  antithetic,  and  you  cannot  connect  them  by  tracing  tbeo 
back  to  a  common  fountain  head.'*  Dr.  Duncan  in  OoUoqola  Peripatetica. 
p.  142. 
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Browning's  ethical  philosophy,  let  us  turn  in  conclusion  to 
that  portion  of  his  Ethics  which  is  specifically  Christian ;  that 
is,  directly  dependent  upon  his  attitude  toward  Christian 
Truth.  For  the  purposes  of  our  discussion  we  may  view  the 
particular  Christian  content  of  his  Ethics  as  rooted  in  the 
three  cardinal  Christian  virtues  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  (I 
Cor.  xiii)  and  may  conveniently  follow  in  our  treatment  of  the 
subject  this  threefold  division. 

I.  Faith,  I  am  aware  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
systematic  theology  the  propriety  of  discussing  Faith  as  a 
part  of  Ethics  may  be  challenged.  But  it  might  be  answered 
that  our  study  is  exegetical  and  not  systematic  and  that  for 
Browning,  Faith  belonged  largely  into  the  sphere  of  Ethics. 
In  so  far  as  faith  is  an  act  of  God  in  the  believer,  it  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  objective  body  of  fact,  which  taken  together  consti- 
tutes Christian  Truth.  But  in  so  far  as  Faith  is  the  outcome 
of  a  self-determination  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  is  im- 
possible without  such  self-determination,  it  belongs  to  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  and  is  a  portion  of  that  body  of  subjective  de- 
cisions, determinations  and  deeds  which  taken  together  con- 
stitute the  Christian  )Jfe. 

Though  it  was  said  that  with  Browning  Faith  belong^ 
mainly  to  Christian  Ethics,  and  is  one  of  the  determining  fac- 
tors in  the  Christian  Life,  this  must  not  be  understood  to 
mean  that  he  failed  to  recognize  that  aspect  of  it  under  which 
it  is  God's  gift  and  not  man's  act — God's  gift  making  man's 
act  possible.  Thus  in  Saul,  in  the  passage  already  quoted  in 
another  connection,  where  David  by  faith  foresees  the  Christ, 
the  poet  expressly  makes  David's  faith  dependent  on  God's 
will: 

"  I  l)elieTe  it!    'Tls  tbou,  God,  that  givest,  'tis  I  who  receiye 
In  the  first  is  the  last,  in  thy  will  is  my  power  to  believe 
All's  one  gift:  thou  canst  grant  it  mor-^oyer,  as  prompt  to  my  prayer 
As  I  breathe  out  this  breath,  as  I  open  these  arms  to  the  air."* 

In  the  same  way  he  makes  the  apostle  St.  John,  lying  at 
the  point  of  death  in  the  desert  with  faith  pretematurally  clear, 
and  soul  almost  "bare  to  the  universal  prick  of  light,"  ac- 
knowledge that  the  act  ot  faith  in  him  was  produced  by  God's 

•Saul  xvni. 
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Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Power  and  Love  moving  upon  his  human 
spirit : 

"  I  saw  the  power;  I  see  tbe  Lore,  once  weak. 
Resume  the  Power:  and  in  this  word  'I  see,' 
Lo  there  is  recognised  the  Spirit  of  both 
That  moving  o'er  the  Spirit  of  man,  unblinds 
His  eye  and  bids  him  look."^ 

These  passages  show  clearly  that  Browning  regarded 
faith,  so  far  as  its  objective  basis  is  concerned  as  the  result  of 
God's  act.  The  relation  of  the  Divine  factor  to  the  human  in 
faith,  the  mysterious  moving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  over  the 
Spirit  of  man  defies  analysis  and  comprehension.  We  sec 
that  without  that  "moving  spirit"  faith  is  impossible  and  yet 
we  are  compelled  to  assert  the  responsibility  of  man.  Nay 
more  if  we  search  into  the  nature  of  faith  as  the  organ  of  spir- 
itual vision  we  shall  discover  that  it  lies  much  less  under  the 
law  of  necessity  than  its  physical  analogue,  and  that  in  its  use 
is  involved  a  much  greater  de^  *ee  of  freedom  and  conse- 
quently of  responsibility.  For  note :  under  certain  conditions 
certain  physical  experiences  are  forced  upon  me.     If  I  open 

my  eyes  I  see  surrounding  objects  in  my  field  of  vision 
whether  I  would  or  not!  and  what  I  see,  i.  e.  the  raw  material 
of  my  sense  experience  will  not  depend  on  my  will.  To  be 
sure  I  have  a  limited  freedom,  in  so  far  as  I  may  exercise  a 
certain  control  over  my  physical  senses :  I  may  close  my  eyes 
and  exclude  sight  sensations.  Even  when  they  are  open  I 
may  choose  to  see  certain  objects  more  clearly  than  others  (ap- 
perception). But  no  exercise  of  will  on  my  part  can  exclude 
the  experience  of  the  physical  world  gained  through  my  body 
and  the  mere  sense  of  weight  at  its  point  of  contact  with  the 
external  world.  On  the  other  hand  the  ethical  universe  does 
not  force  the  fact  of  its  objective  existence  upon  me  in  the 
same  degree.  Rut  my  gaining  experience  of  its  objects 
through  faith  is  dependent  largely  on  my  will.  Not  as  though 
by  an  act  of  volition  I  could  create  those  objects  any  more 
than  my  physical  senses  create  what  they  perceive,  or  as 
though  the  objects  of  faith  had  only  subjective  reality.  They 
exist  independently  of  me  and  are  ready  to  act  upon  me  and 

^A  Death  in  the  Desert. 
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are  acting,  but  my  gaining  experience  of  them  depends  on  my 
exercising  my  ethical  sense.  Only  through  such  an  asser- 
tion of  my  personal  freedom  do  I  gain  the  experience  upon 
which  my  assurance  of  the  actuality  of  the  ethical  objects  is 
based.  So  that  while  their  existence  and  operation  is  ante- 
cedent to  the  exercise  of  my  will  and  is  the  final  cause  of  my 
ethical  experience,  yet  my  assurance  of  their  existence  can 
come  only  subsequent  to  the  exercise  of  will  upon  which  that 
experience  depended.*  Thus  we  may  at  least  partially  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  God  and  yet  that  man 
is  held  morally  responsible  for  his  failure  to  believe.  It  is  a 
hard  saying:  "God  will  neither  take  the  blame  of  sin,  nor 
alienate  or  split  the  praise  of  grace,"  f  and  the  critical  under- 
standing will  urge  that  if  man  is  to  take  the  blame  of  not  be- 
lieving he  should  to  the  same  extent  have  the  merit  of  believ- 
ing, i.  e.  that  the  degree  of  freedom  involved  in  the  one  case 
is  exactly  proportionate  to  that  involved  in  the  other.  And 
a^in  that  if  the  possession  of  faith  is  the  gift  of  God  and  his 
act,  then  the  non-possession  of  faith  must  to  the  same  extent 
be  attributed  to  him,  i.  e.  that  the  degree  of  necessity  in  the 
one  case  is  exactly  proportionate  to  that  involved  in  the  other. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  very  act  of  faith  implies 
belief  in  God's  power  to  save  when  man's  power  fails,  and 
therefore  in  any  true  faith  the  consciousness  of  independent 
volition  and  any  sense  of  merit  resulting  therefrom  will  be 
completely  submerged  by  the  consciousness  of  what  God  has 
done.  The  critical  understanding  raises  the  question  of  merit. 
The  voice  of  faith  cries :  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us, 
but  unto  thy  name  give  glory. 

In  the  act  of  faith  from  which  the  new  life  springs  there 
is  an  interpenetration  of  the  Human  and  Divine  which  is 
given  in  Christian  experience  as  One,  but  which  the  discursive 
Reason  continually  tries  to  disrupt.  And  any  system  of  the- 
ology that  is  dominated  by  the  laws  of  reason  rather  than  by 
given  facts  of  Christian  experience  is  driven  into  one  of  two  ex- 

•Cf.  Frank:    System  der  Christllchen  Gewiishelt  I.    p.  89. 
fDr.  Duncan:    CoUoquia  PeripateUca.    p.  142. 
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tremes  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  Calvinism  g^randly,  rev- 
erently, ruthlessly  makes  God  the  sole  author  of  the  faith  by 
which  men  are  saved  and  does  not  flinch  from  the  relentless 
conclusion  necessary  with  regard  to  those  who  are  not  saved. 
Pelagianism,  and  all  synergistic  systems,  with  far  inferior  real- 
ization of  the  tremendous  issues  involved,  but  with  a  stronger 
sense  of  the  practical  needs  of  life  and  the  demands  of  Ethics, 
find  in  man's  will  the  ultimate  cause  of  faith  and  thus  magnify 
the  human  at  the  expense  of  the  Divine.  Browning  does  not 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  logical  antinomy  (which  is  no  anti- 
nomy to  Christian  experience),  and  while  acknowledging  in 
his  deepest  religious  poems  the  Divine  factor  as  antecedent  in 
faith,  he  recognizes  just  as  clearly  and  emphasizes  more 
strongly  in  accordance  with  his  ethical  bent,  the  element  of 
human  responsibility,  thus  bringing  faith  within  the  scope  of 
the  responsible  moral  life  of  man,  under  the  control  of  his  will: 


«( 


Faith  mnd  Unbelief  left  to  man's  choice."^ 


As  "Christmas  Eve"  is  mainly  religious  in  character, 
dealing  with  Christian  Truth,  so  "Easter  Day"  is  chiefly  ethi- 
cal in  character  dealing  with  Christian  Life,  the  necessity  of 
the  choice  between  Christ  and  the  World.  "How  very  hard 
it  is  to  be  a  Christian,"  the  poem  begins ;  and  the  first  difficulty 
to  be  surmounted  by  resolute  endeavor,  is  the  difficulty  of  be- 
lief. It  is  only  after  the  question  of  faith  has  been  settled  thai 
the  practical  question  of  the  renunciation  of  the  world  for 
Christ  is  put : 

"  At  first  you  say:    The  whole  or  chief 
Of  difliculties  U  belief 
Could  I  belieye  once  thoroughly 
The  rest  were  simple." 

Faith  in  Christ  is  accordingly  here  looked  upon  as  in  itsdf 
one  of  the  elements  in  the  choice,  on  whose  result  the  stature 
of  the  soul  depends.  And  Browning's  answer  to  the  problem 
is  characteristic :  The  more  difficult  faith  is,  bv  so  much  the 
more  spiritual  exercise  is  required  in  the  holding  of  it,  and  the 
more  moral  worth  is  in  it — 


bishop  BlougraiQ'8  Apology. 
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Faith  may  be,  one  agrees 
A  touch-stcme  for  God's  purposes 
Bven  as  ourselves  conceive  of  them. 
Could  he  acquit  us  or  condemn 
For  holding  what  no  hand  can  lose 
Rejecting  when  we  can't  but  choose? 
As  well  award  the  victor's  wreath 
To  whosoever  should  take  breath 
Daily  each  minute  while  he  lived — 
Grant  heaven,  because  a  man  contrived 
To  see  its  sunlight  every  day 
He  walked  forth  on  the  public  way 
Tou  must  mix  some  uncertainty 
With  faith,  if  you  would  have  faith  be.^ 

There  is  such  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  this  position  in 
a  letter  of  Browning's  to  Miss  Barrett  that  it  deserves  to  be 
quoted  in  this  connection : 

"All  passive  obedience  and  implicit  submission  of  will  and 
intellect  is  by  far  too  easy  if  well  considered,  to  be  the  course 
prescribed  by  God  to  Man  in  this  life  of  probation — for  they 
evade  probation  altogether,  though  foolish  people  tnink  other- 
wise. Chop  off  your  legs,  you  will  never  go  astray;  stifle 
your  reason  altogether  and  you  will  find  it  is  difficult  to  reason 
ill.  .  .  .  The  partial  indulgence,  the  proper  exercise  of 
one's  faculties,  there  is  the  difficulty  and  problem  for  solution, 
set  by  that  Providence  which  might  have  made  the  laws  of  Re- 
li^on  as  indubitable  as  those  of  vitality,  and  revealed  the  arti- 
cles of  belief  as  certainly  as  that  condition  for  instance  by 
which  we  breathe  so  many  times  in  a  minute  to  support  life. 
But  there  is  no  reward  proposed  for  the  feat  of  breathing, 
and  a  great  one  for  that  of  believing — consequently  there  must 
go  a  great  deal  more  of  voluntary  effort  to  this  latter  than  is 
implied  in  the  getting  absolutely  rid  of  it  at  once  by  adopting 
the  direction  of  an  infallible  church,  or  private  judgment  of  an- 
other— for  all  our  life  is  some  form  of  religion,  and  all  our 
action  some  belief." f 

*Easter  Day  IV. 

tCorrespondenoe  of  R.  B.  and  B.  B.  B.  I.,  p.  220-21.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  the  thought  and  some  of  the  very  language  of  this  letter  reproduced  in 
the  Poem  of  Easter  Day  written  thirteen  years  later.  Thus  compare  the 
passage  on  the  feat  of  breathing  with  the  quotation  from  Easter  Day  we 
give  above  and,  the  words  "chop  off  your  legs/'  etc.,  of  the  letter  with  this: 


«« 


Renounce  the  World!    Ah  were  it  done 
By  merely  cutting  one  by  one 
Tour  limbs  off  with  your  wise  head  last 
How  easy  were  it!" 
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There  is  the  same  underlying  thought  in  much  of  the  ap- 
parent sophistry  of  Hislwp  Bhugram.  The  bishop  is  a  very 
bad  Romanist,  but  a  very  good  Protestant,  and  comes  very 
close  to  Bronwing's  own  position  when  he  says : 

You'll  say,  once  all  believed,  man,  woman,  child 

In  that  dear  middle-a«:e  these  noodles  praise. 

How  you'd  exult  if  I  could  put  you  tack 

Six  hundred  years,  beat  out  cosmogony. 

Geology,  ethn<^ogy,  what  not 

(Greek  endings,  each  the  little  passing-bell 

That  signifies  some  faith's  about  to  die) 

And  set  you  square  with  Genesis  again, — 

•    #    •    •    • 

No,  when  the  fl^t  begins  within  himself 

A  man's  worth  something.    God  stoops  o'er  his  head, 

Satan  lookM  up  between  his  feet — both  tug — 

He's  left,  himself,  i'  the  middle:    The  soul  wakes  and  grows 

Proloog  that  batUe  through  his  life! 

Never  leave  growing  till  the  life  to  come. 

There  is  no  casting  the  responsibility  of  the  burden  of 
Faith  upon  the  Church.  Each  must  decide  for  himself.  Each 
must  face  the  Unseen  with  his  own  eyes.  In  the  moment 
when  the  Bridegroom  cometh  we  may  not  borrow  the  oil  witl» 
which  to  fill  our  lamps,  even  though  a  benevolent  Modier 
Church  offer  to  fill  them  for  us.  Is  the  decision  difficult?  Is 
the  faith  hard  to  hold?  Just  that  makes  it  all  the  more  worth 
holding. 

*•  That  way 
Oyer  the  mountain,  which  who  stands  upon 
Is  apt  to  doubt  if  it  be  meant  for  a  road 
While,  if  he  views  it  from  the  waste  itself 
Up  goes  the  line  there,  plain  from  base  to  brow. 
Not  vague,  mistakable!    What's  a  break  or  two 
Seen  from  the  unbroken  desert  either  side? 
And  then  (to  bring  in  fresh  philosophy) 
What  if  the  breaks  themselves  should  prove  at  last 
The  most  consummate  of  contrivances. 
To  train  man's  eye,  teach  him  what  is  faith  !"^ 

And  SO  for  our  poet  the  function  of  doubt  is  but  to 
strengthen  faith. 

"  Bay  T— let  doubt  occasion  still  more  faith."^ 

But  Faith  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  approval — an  accept- 
ance of  certain  propositions  as  true,  of  certain  facts  as  history, 
but  an  act  of  man  as  a  moral  agent,  which  puts  him  into  a  new 
relation  to  God  and  from  which  results  a  new  life.  It  is  not 
saying  Credendum  est,  but  Credo! 

^Bishop  BhMigram. 
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Belief  or  uiil>eUef 
Bears  upon  life,  determineB  Hb  whole  course 
Begins  at  its  beginning. 

And  just  because  faith  is  so  vital,  so  deeply  rooted  in 
man's  moral  nature,  it  can  be  no  mere  looking  backward  to- 
ward a  historic  Christ,  but  is  a  living  contact  with  a  present 
Christ  and  a  source  of  moral  power.  Even  John,  the  Beloved 
Apostle  who  was  the  last  of  those  who  could  say  "I  saw"  does 
not  rest  on  his  memory,  but  by  faith  the  remembered  Lord  is 
seen  to  be  alive  and  present,  and  thus  His  spiritual  vision 
holds  the  sight  his  physical  eye  has  lost : 

"  To  me  that  story-^ay  that  Life  and  Death 
Of  -which  I  wrote  *it  was* — to  me.  It  is; 
Is,  here  and  now:    I  apprehend  naught  else. 
Is  not  God  now  i'  the  world,  his  power  first  made? 
Is  not  his  loTe  at  issue  sUll  with  sin. 
Visibly  when  a  wrong  is  done  on  earth?" 

The  basis  of  faith  is  the  personal  experience  of  the  Chris- 
tian, and  through  it  his  belief  in  the  historic  and  objective  facts 
of  religion  is  made  possible.  Though  not  every  one  can  say  with 
St.  John  "I  saw,"  every  one  may  like  him  say :  "To  me  that 
story  is,"  and  through  his  realization  of  its  truth  for  him,  ac- 
cept the  story  of  which  John  wrote  "it  was."  Thus  Browning 
is  assured  of  God's  Love  not  because  the  Bible  has  revealed  it, 
but  he  believes  in  the  Biblical  revelation  of  God's  Love  be- 
cause he  has  experienced  its  living  presence  in  his  life.  If  it 
be  objected  that  this  is  unduly  emphasizing  the  subjective  ele- 
ment of  faith  and  making  it  too  arbitrary  and  individualistic, 
Browning's  answer  is  simple :  "A  faith  based  merely  on  ex- 
ternal authority  lack^  ethical  value.  And  moreover  the  mind 
in  its  very  search  for  external  evidence  is  guided  by  its  pre- 
disposition.  You  must  want  to  find  God  in  order  to  find  him. 

"  Look  round 
For  evidenoe  enough!    'Tis  found 
No  doubt:  as  Is  your  sort  of  mind. 
So  is  your  sort  of  search:  you'll  find 
What  you  desire,  and  that's  to  be 
A  ChrlsUan.    What  says  history? 
How  comforting  a  point  H  were 
To  find  some  mummy-scrap  declare 
There  liTed  a  Moses!    Better  still 
Prove  Jonah's  whale  translatable 
Into  scHne  quicksand  ct  the  seas 
That  faith  might  flap  her  wings  and  onnr 


tt 
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From  such  an  eminence!    Or,  no — 

The  human  heart's  best;  you  prefer 

Making  that  prove  the  minister 

To  truth;  you  probe  its  wants  and  needs 

And  hopes  and  fears,  then  try  what  creeds 

Meet  these  most  aptly — resolute 

That  faith  plucks  such  substamtial  fruit 

Wherever  these  two  correspond 

She  little  needs  to  look  beyond/'^ 

Accordingly,  Browning  is  much  more  interested  in  prob- 
ing the  human  heart,  and  discovering  the  sanctions  of  Chris- 
tianity that  arise  from  its  wants  and  needs,  than  in  investigat- 
ing the  character  of  its  outward  sanctions  in  the  "evidences'* 
of  History  or  Philosophy  or  the  authority  of  the  canon.  Such 
questions  trouble  him  little: 

**  Nor  do  I  much  perplex  me  with  aught  hard 
Dubious  In  the  transmitting  of  the  tale. 
This  life  is  training  and  a  passage;  pass."! 

As  the  buttressing  of  the  external  authority  and  historic 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures  cannot  bring  to  faith  any  Intrinsic 
reinforcement,  so  mere  questions  of  evidence,  and  author- 
ship, cannot  affect  the  essential  truths  which  once  seen  alive, 
can  never  be  touched  by  criticism  of  the  form  in  which  they 
were  revealed.  In  the  poem  entitled  "Development,"  we  may 
read  between  the  lines  of  the  discussion  of  Homeric  criticism, 
his  answer  to  modem  negative  and  destructive  criticism  of  the 
Bible,  and  his  declaration  of  faith's  enfranchisement  from  the 
letter : 

'*  What's  this  the  Germans  say  in  fact 
That  Wolf  found  out  first?    It's  unpleasant  work 
Their  chop  and  change,  unsetUing  one's  belief: 
All  the  same,  where  we  liye.  we  learn,  that's  sure. 
So,  I  bent  brow  o'er  Prolegomena. 
And  after  Wolf,  a  dozen  of  his  like 
Proved  there  was  never  any  Troy  at  all. 
Neither  Besiegers  nor  Besieged — ^nay  worse — 
No  actual  Homer,  no  authentic  text. 
No  warrant  for  the  fiction  I,  as  fact 
Had  treasured  in  my  heart  and  sioul  so  IcMig — 
Ay,  mark  you!  and  as  fact  held  still,  still  hold. 
Spite  of  new  knowledge,  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
And  soul  of  souls,  fact's  essence  found  and  fixed 
Prom  accidental  fancy's  guardian  sheath 
Assuredly  thenceforward — thank  my  stars! — 
How  it  got  there,  deprive  who  could — 
Wring  from  their  shrine  my  precious  tenantry.^ 


•Easter  Day  Vn. 

fThe  Ring  and  the  Book:    The  Pope.    p.  666. 

^Development.    (1890.) 
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This  determines  Browning's  attitude  toward  miracles. 
They  were  necessary  once  for  faith ;  they  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary now  that  we  have  clear  vision  of  the  Truth  they  were  in- 
tended to  bring  home  to  men.  And  the  focus  of  interest  for 
the  poet  is  not  in  the  explanation  of  the  fact  of  the  miracle  but 
in  the  explanation  of  its  function;  to  show  how  it  bears  on 
faith: 

I  say,  tbat  miracle  waa  duly  wrought 

When  save  for  it  no  faith  was  possible. 

Whether  a  change  were  wrought  i'  the  shows  o'  the  world 

Whether  the  change  camo  from  our  minds  which  see 

Of  shows  of  the  world  so  much  as  and  no  more 

Than  God  wills  for  his  purpose    *    * 

— ^I  know  not;  such  was  the  ettect 
So  faith  grew,  making  void  more  miracles 
Because  too  much:  they  would  compel,  not  help.^ 

Miracles  having  established  faith  and  shown  Christ  di- 
vine, to  make  the  difficulties  they  offer  to  the  understanding 
a  barrier  to  the  acceptance  of  Christ  is  inverting  the  order 
of  nature  and  reason,  as  though  a  traveler  in  crossing  a  stream 
should  choose  the  stepping  stones  of  primitive  days  and  stum- 
ble over  them,  instead  of  crossing  by  the  bridge.  Faith  has 
been  established,  dawn  has  deepened  into  noon;  Christianity 
has  filled  the  world  with  a  light  the  first  believers  hardly 
dreamed  of.  The  bridge  has  been  built;  the  stepping  stones 
are  no  longer  necessary.  Deliberately  to  turn  away,  wilfully 
to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  light,  that  lightens  the  world,  this  is 
spiritual  death. 

"  For  I  say,  this  is  death  and  the  sole  death 
When  a  man's  loss  comes  to  him  from  his  gain 
Darkness  from  light,  knowledge  from  ignorance, 
And  lack  of  love  from  love  made  manifest; 
A  lamp's  death  when  replete  with  oil  it  chokes, 
A  stomach's  when  surcharged  with  food  it  starves 
^    *    When  man  questioned,  'What  if  there  be  love 
Behind  the  will  and  might,  as  real  as  they?' 
He  needed  satisfaction  God  could  give 
And  did  give,  as  ye  have  the  written  word 
But  when  beholding  that  love  everywhere 
He  reasons,  'Since  such  love  is  everywhere 
And  since  ourselves  can  love  and  would  be  loved, 
We  ourselves  make  the  love,  and  Christ  was  not,' 
How  shall  ye  help  this  man  who  knows  himself 
That  he  must  love  and  would  be  loved  again, 
Tet,  owning  his  own  love  that  proveth  Christ 
Rejecteth  Christ  for  very  need  of  him? 
The  lamp  o'erswims  with  oil,  the  stomach  flags 
lioaded  with  nurture,  and  that  man's  soul  dies."t 


•Death  in  the  Desert        t  A  Death  In  the  Desert. 
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2.  Hope,  The  second  of  the  three  Pauline  virtues  in 
which  the  Christian  Life  is  rooted,  appears  in  Browning's 
poetry  not  as  a  mere  sentiment,  but  as  that  constant  poise  of 
heart  and  mind,  by  virtue  of  which  the  poet  faces  gladly  and 
resolutely  the  perplexities  of  hfe,  rejoicing  to  run  his  race 
and  being  confident  of  this  very  thing  that  He  which  began  a 
good  work  in  us  will  perfect  it. 

Browning's  optimism  is  so  obvious  and  stands 
out  in  such  bold  relief  against  the  pale  cast  of  thought 
with  which  so  much  of  modem  literature  is  sicklied 
o'er  that  it  presents,  so  to  speak,  the  most  public  and 
popular  aspect  of  his  poetic  message.  Even  those  who  arc 
repelled  by  the  asperities  of  his  verse,  the  obscurities  of  his 
diction,  the  intricacies  of  his  psychology,  the  subtleties  of  his 
dialectic,  and  the  profundities  of  his  theology,  cannot  close 
their  ears  to  the  clarion  call  of  such  splendid  lyrics  as 
the  song  from  'Tip  pa  Passes'*  "Prospice,"  the  song 
from  ''James  Lee's  Wife,"  and  the  "Epilogue  to  Aso- 
lando!'  In  these  poems  Browning,  the  philosopher- 
in-verse,  claps  on  his  wings  and  soars  into  the  true 
realms  of  Song.  But  though  the  optimism  of  these 
poems  is  as  obvious  as  day  and  their  joy  as  diflfusive  as  sun- 
light, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask  briefly :  What  are  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Hope  that  Browning  sings  and  preaches,  and  to 
what  extent  is  his  optimism  involved  in  his  Christian  The- 
ology? 

We  note  first  that  it  is  an  optimism  of  temperament 
strengthened  and  broadened  by  a  moral  and  intellectual  justi- 
fication. On  its  temperamental  side  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
theological,  philosophical,  or  any  other  considerations  what- 
soever, and  it  would  be  prosaic  and  pedantic  folly  to  attempt 
to  prove  that  it  had. 

"  AH  I  can  sing  is— I  feel  lt!"« 

Browning  would  have  been  an  optimist  no  matter  what 
his  theology,  but  had  he  been  less  a  Christian  his  moral  and 
intellectual  justification  would  have  been  less  valid.     The  basis 

^Natural  liaglo. 
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of  his  optimism  then  is  ten^ramental  and  physical;  perfect 
health  and  joy  of  life. 

"  Oh,  our  manhood's  prime  vigor  t    No  spirit  feels  waste, 
Not  a  muscle  is  stopped  in  its  playing  nor  sinew  unbraced. 
Oh,  the  wild  joys  of  living!    The  leaping  from  rock  up  to  rock 
The  strong  rending  of  boughs  from  the  fir-tree,  the  cool  silver  shock 
Of  the  plunge  in  a  pool's  living  water."^ 

He  has  no  sympathy  with  the  Welt-Schmerz  of  Byronism, 
body-ruined,  spirit-wrecked." 


« 


"  Have  you  found  your  life  distast^ul 

My  life  did  and  does  amack  sweet. 
Was  your  youth  of  pleasure  wasteful 

Mine  I  saved  and  hold  complete. 
Do  your  joys  with  age  diminish. 

When  mine  fail  me,  I'll  complain."  f 

But  an  optimism  of  this  type,  the  outflow  and  over-bub- 
bling of  mere  animal  spirits,  while  an  inestimable  blessing  to 
its  possessor,  requires  moral  and  intellectual  justification,  be- 
fore it  can  communicate  itself  to  a  wider  circle  and  be  a  bless- 
ing to  the  world  at  large.  The  moral  justification  precedes 
the  intellectual  in  Browning  and  has  a  twofold  root.  The  first 
is  in  his  conscience :  he  knows  that  he  has  done  his  best,  made 
the  most  of  his  powers,  and  this,  joined  to  the  conviction  that 
man  is  judged  not  by  what  he  does,  but  by  what  he  would  do, 
not  by  his  accomplishment  but  by  his  aim  and  its  earnestness, 
deepens  his  physical  optimism  into  a  moral  optimism  § 

For  thence— a  paradox 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks-* 

Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail 

What  I  aspired  to  be 
And  was  not,  comforts  me.t 

From  this  moral  justification  on  a  subjective  basis  he  pro- 
ceeds to  an  intellectual  justification  on  an  objective  basis,  the 
key  to  which  he  furnishes  us  in  the  last  lines  of  the  song  from 
Pippa  Passes. 

«SauL 

t*'At  the  Mermaid."    p.  808.    See  also  the  following  stanzas. 

2 "My  own  faults  of  expression  were  many;  but  with  care  for  a  man  or 
book  such  would  be  surmounted,  and  without  it  what  avails  the  faultless- 
ness  of  either,  I  blame  nobody,  least  of  all  myself,  who  did  mn  beM,  ihm  amd 
Mnee."    Letter  DedicaUng  Sordello  to  M.  Milsand  (1863.) 

t  Rabbi  Ben  Bsra. 
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The  year't  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  mom 
Morning's  at  seren 
The  bill  side's  dew-pearled. 
The  lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn 
God's  in  his  heaven 
AU's  right  with  the  world! 

Or  in  the  second  stanza  of  ''On  the  Rocks,"  closing  with  the  line 
"Go  up  for  gain  above."  There  is  no  serious  attempt  here  to 
reason  out  the  basis  for  his  hope.  He  simply  sings  it  out  of 
the  fullness  and  joy  of  his  heart.  Goethe  says  somewhere  that 
he  could  not  help  believing  in  God  when  the  sun  shone. 
Browning  felt  very  clearly  that  a  fair  weather  optimism  like 
this  would  not  carry  him  through  life,  and  he  prepared  to  test 
his  by  the  facts  of  existence.  He  made  his  journey  to  the 
dark  tower  of  sin  and  misery  and  guilt  where  so  many  of  his 
peers  had  lost  their  hope  in  humanity,  but  like  Childe  Roland 
he  only  sets  his  slug  horn  to  his  lips  and  blows  a  blast  of  de- 
fiance and  encouragement.  In  the  poem  ''Apparent  Failure" 
he  puts  his  optimi&m  to  the  severest  imaginable  test,  but  even 
his  visit  to  the  Paris  Morgue  and  the  sight  of  the  bodies  of 
the  poor  wretches  that  committed  suicide,  cannot  make  him 
admit  that  their  failure  was  total  and  real ;  in  spite  of  their 
"apparent  failure"  he  neither  abandons  hope  nor  casts  away 
his  confidence. 

**  My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  darkest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched 
That  after  Last,  returns  the  First 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched 
That  what  began  best  can't  end  worst 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once  prove  accurst" 

Similarly  the  blackness  of  Guido's  crime  in  the  Ring  and 
the  Book  cannot  make  Browning  lose  the  light  of  the  day  his 
soul  has  seen, 

i 

**  Which  yet  in  the  absolutest  drench  of  dark 
Ne'er  wants  a  witness,  some  stray  beauty  beam 
To  the  despair  of  hell." 

Browning's  faith  that  God  is  Love  guides  him  through 
the  maze  of  life,  and  justifies  his  gladness  and  his  hope.    But 

^R.  and  B.   The  Pope.  p.  562. 
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why  then  all   this   "dread  machinery  of   sin  and   sorrow?" 
Browning  answers : 

"  To  make  man  love  in  turn  and  be  beloved 
Creative  and  self-sacrificing  too 
And  thus  eventually  god-like,  (ay, 
'  I  have  said  ye  are  gods" — shall  it  be  said  for  naught) 
Enable  man  to  wring,  from  out  all  pain, 
All  pleasure  for  a  common  heritage 
To  aU  eternity!" 

His  faith  in  a  life  beyond  this  life,  and  in  the  fuliilment 
there  of  all  that  is  partial,  incomplete  and  fragmentary  here, 
affords  the  final  justification  for  his  optimism.  Only  so  can 
he  preserve  his  serene  joy  in  the  face  of  earth's  failures.  If 
only  man's  aim  be  right,  if  only  he  be  on  the  right  road,  the 
limitations  of  Earth  and  Time  need  not  discourage  him : 

What's  time?    Leave  now  for  dogs  and  apes 
Man  has  forever!"* 

And  thus  his  view  of  evil  and  its  function  in  moral  evo- 
lution combining  with  his  faith  in  immortality  makes  his  op- 
timism complete.  If  the  earth  were  our  goal  then  his  whole 
system  would  break  down;  therefore  he  "refers  still  to  the 
foremost  fact" : 

Life  is  probation  and  the  earth  no  goal 
But  starting  point  of  man.f 

Is  this  our  ultimate  stage,  or  starting-place 
To  try  man's  foot  if  it  will  creep  or  climb  ?t 

And  as  the  breach  between  purpose  and  accomplishment 
will  be  closed  there  "worlds  away"  where  Power  comes  full  in 
play,  so  also  the  deeper  g^lf  between  knowledge  and  truth  will 
be  bridged  there  and  Gods'  plan  be  seen  perfect : 

There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good!    What  was,  shall  live  as  before; 
The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  implying  sound; 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with  for  evil,  so  much  good  more; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs;  in  the  heaven  a  perfect  round. 2 

And  so  his  hope  does  not  forsake  him  in  old  age  but 
strengthens  and  deepens  as  he  draws  nearer  the  portals  of 
eternity.    And  his  last  poetic  utterance  is  of 

^Grammarian's  Funeral.  fR.  ft  B.    The  Pope.    p.  664. 

t  Ibidem,    p.  667.         iAbt  Vogler. 
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One  who  neTer  turned  hli  t>ack  Irat  mardied  breast  forward 
Nerer  doubted  clouds  would  break 

Nerer  dreamed  though  right  were  worsted  wrong  would  triumph 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better. 
Sleep  to  wake. 

Love.  "Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these  three;  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  love."  It  might  be  said  justly  that  the 
whole  of  Browning's  poetic  work  is  but  an  amplification  and 
illustration  of  this  word  of  the  apostle's.  As  we  have  seen 
that  hope  was  no  mere  sentiment  in  Browning's  poetry,  so 
love  is  to  him  no  mere  blind  yearning  or  passion  cf  the  soul, 
but  the  main  spring  of  all  ethical  action.  "Other  poets  have 
in  some  ways  given  to  love  a  more  exquisite  utterance  and 
rendered  its  sweetness  and  tenderness  and  charm  with  lighter 
grace.  It  may  even  be  admitted  that  there  are  poets  whose 
verses  have  echoed  more  faithfully  the  fervor  and  intoxication 
of  passion,  and  who  have  shown  greater  power  of  interpreting 
it  in  the  light  of  a  mystic  idealism.  But  in  one  thing.  Brown- 
ing stands  alone.  He  has  given  to  love  a  moral  significance, 
a  place  and  power  amongst  those  substantial  elements  on 
which  rest  the  dignity  of  man's  being  and  the  greatness  of  his 
destiny,  in  a  way  which  is  without  example  in  any  other  poet. 
And  he  has  done  this  by  means  of  that  moral  and  religious 
earnestness  which  pervades  all  his  poetry."* 

As  he  placed  God's  Love  above  His  Power,  so  he  held 
man's  faculty  of  loving  to  be  his  divinest  gift,  which  topped 
all  other  faculties  and  brought  him  nearest  God.  This  life 
therefore  being  the  period  of  probation  in  which  the  sotd  ma- 
tures and  the  character  is  formed,  fails  of  its  end  if  it  teach 
not  love,  the  soul's  noblest  faculty,  the  character's  most 
precious  trait. 

There  is  no  good  of  life  but  love — ^but  loye! 

What  else  looks  good,  is  some  shade  flung  from  knre 

Lore  gilds  it,  gires  it  worth.t 

And  Life's  lesson  is  just  to  learn  the  way  of  Love. 

"  For  life,  with  all  it  yields  of  Joy  and  woe 
And  hope  and  fear — believe  the  aged  friend — 
Is  just  our  chance  o'  the  prize  of  learning  lore 
How  lore  might  be,  hath  been  indeed,  and  is 
And  that  we  hold  thenceforth  to  the  uttermost 
Such  prise  despite  the  envy  of  the  world.*'  % 


*Prof.  Henry  Jones:    Browning  as  a  philosophical  and  religioua  teaabsr. 
p.  160. 

tin  a  Balcony.       tA  Death  In  the  Desert. 
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Browning  early  made  his  choice,  giving  to  love  the  su- 
premacy over  knowledge  and  the  power  that  is  knowledge. 
Paracelsus,  who  is  Browning's  "Faust,"  was  possessed  with 
an  ambition  to  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  but 
he  had  not  love  and  was  nothing.  It  was  not  sufficient  that 
the  poet  Aprile  taught  him  his  deep  error ;  taught  him 

"  The  worth  of  love  in  man's  estate 
And  what  proportion  love  should  hold  with  power 
In  his  right  constitution;  love  preceding 
Power,  an'd  with  much  power,  always  much  more  lore. 

He  learned  all  this,  yet  failed  in  the  end.    And  why? 

**  In  my  own  heart  love  had  not  been  made  wise 
To  trace  love's  faint  beginnings  in  mankind. 

And  in  his  later  work,  as  Browning  grew  more  and  more 
distrustful  of  the  intellect  and  came  to  look  upon  life  more  and 
more  as  a  problem  whose  meaning  was  ethical  rather  than 
intellectual,  the  early  view  expressed  in  Paracelsus  was 
strengthened  and  extended  and  confirmed,  until  knowledge 
and  the  power  of  knowing  sink  into  insignificance  beside 
love  and  the  power  of  loving. 

In  "Easter  Day"  where  the  poet  gives  us  his  applica- 
tion to  Life  of  the  Faith  proclaimed  in  Christmas  Eve,  the 
choice  between  the  World  and  Christ  finally  resolves  itself  into 
the  acknowledgment  of  love  as  supreme  above  the  attractions 
of  sense  and  of  intellect.  When  the  decision  is  finally  made 
there  comes  a  Voice  to  judge  and  approve : 

"  Is  this  thy  flnal  choice 
Love  is  the  best?  'Tis  somewhat  late! 
And  all  thou  dost  enumerate 

Of  power  and  beauty  in  the  world  * 

The  mightiness  of  love  was  curled 
Inextricably  round  about. 
Love  lay  within  it  and  without. 
To  clasp  thee,  but  in  vain!    Thy  soul 
Still  shrunk  from  Him  wlio  made  the  whole. 
Still  set  deliberate  aside 
His  love!— Now  take  love!    Well  betide 
Thy  tardy  conscience."* 

In  love  is  the  power  of  self-sacrifice  and  infinite  pity.  And 
Browning  thinks  that  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  uses  of  pain  and 

^Baster  Day. 
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misery  in  the  world  that  they  may  teach  men  to  love  and  so 
help  their  fellowmen.  For  pity  can  grow  only  in  the  soil  of 
pain,  and 

H«w  can  man  lore  but  wliat  he  yearns  to  help? 

And  that  which  men  think  weakness  within  strength 

But  angels  know  for  strength  and  stronger  yet — 

What  were  it  else  but  the  first  things  made  new. 

But  repetition  of  the  miracle 

The  divine  instance  of  self-sacrifice 

That  nerer  ends  and  aye  begins  for  man. 

Thus  Browning  with  all  the  individualism  of  his  Ethics 
and  its  assertion  of  Self  and  development  of  Self,  is  oceans  re- 
moved from  the  Goethean  ethics  of  Self-Culture.  Goethe  used 
love  as  one  of  the  many  factors  in  self-improvement,  while  for 
Browning  the  crown  of  life  is  love  and  the  crown  of  love  is 
self-sacrifice,  the  giving  of  Self  to  and  for  another.  But  while 
he  thus  represents  the  Christian  ideal  as  against  the  Hellenic 
ideal  of  Goethe,  by  virtue  of  the  place  he  assigns  to  love,  he 
refuses  to  accept  the  Goethean  interpretation  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  sorrow  and  self-renunciation  (Entsagung). 
His  sturdy,  vigorous,  aggressive  and  progressive  moral  opti- 
mism made  it  impossible  for  him  to  regard  renunciation  as  a 
moral  end.  But  how  can  the  Self-sacrifice  of  Love  comport 
with  Self-enrichment  ?  Browning's  answer  is  clear  and  posi- 
tive. The  same  love  that  enables  us  to  give  ourselves  utterly 
in  the  service  of  the  least  of  our  fellowmen,  unlocks  utterly 
the  inexhaustible  store  of  God's  Love.  Earth  is  for  service; 
Heaven  for  gain. 

"  That  is  the  doctrine,  simple,  ancient,  true; 

Such  is  life's  trial,  as  old  earth  smiles  and  knows. 
If  you  loved  only  what  were  worth  your  lore 
Lore  were  clear  gain  and  wholly  well  for  you. 

Make  the  low  nature  better  by  your  throes 
Give  earth  yourself,  go  up  for  gain  aboTe!"* 

As  love  is  the  root  of  morality,  or  man's  life  in  relation  to 
his  fellowmen,  so  it  is  the  root  of  religion  or  man's  life  in  re- 
lation to  God.  And  as  love  is  the  bridge  between  the  indi- 
vidual  and  humanity,  across  which  travel  all  noble  unselfish 
actions,  so  love  is  also  the  golden  ladder  whereby  God  de- 

*Song  from  James  Lees'  Wife. 
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scends  to  meet  Man,  and  Man  ascends  to  meet  God  in  that 
dread  point  of  intercourse  where  both  are  One.  Thus  Love 
is  the  meeting  point  of  Ethics  and  Religion,  knowing  no 
"mere  morality,"  but  making  all  Life  religious  and  turning 
all  Religion  into  life.  And  so  our  study  of  the  Christian  the- 
ology in  Browning's  poems  has  shown  us  that  Love  is  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  iliat  supports  the  whole  structure. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  there  are  many  aspects  of 
the  traditional  Christian  theology  which  Browning  has  hardly 
touched  at  all.  Thus  his  philosophy  of  the  nature  of  evil  and 
his  subjective  ethical  optimism  cause  him  to  underestimate  the 
significance  of  Sin.  Though  he  faced  the  fact  of  sin  reso 
lutely  enough — ^being  far  too  much  of  a  realist  to  turn  his  back 
upon  it  as  Emerson  did — yet  he  could  never  bring  himself  to 
believe  in  the  essential  nature  of  evil  and  the  essential  sinful- 
ness of  sin.  Accordingly  he  had  no  profound  conviction  of 
the  helplessness  of  human  nature  weakened  by  Sin,  and  of 
man's  need  of  a  Savior  from  the  bondage  of  Sin.  Again,  the 
supreme  place  assigned  to  Love  in  his  theology  left  no  room 
for  the  conception  of  the  Justice  of  God  outraged  by  Sin  and 
requiring  satisfaction,  and  the  entire  theology  that  has  grown 
out  of  this  conception  is  therefore  non-existent  in  his  poetry. 
Again,  Christianity  in  his  poems  is  less  the  religion  of  the 
cross  than  of  the  crown.  He  says  little  of  renunciation,  but 
much  of  joy  and  attainment.  Even  in  the  suffering  of  Christ 
he  sees  but  the  excess  of  gladness : 

"  I  think  this  is  the  authentic  sign  and  seal 

Of  godshlp,  that  it  erer  waxes  glad 
And  mere  glad,  until  gladness  blossoms,  bursts 

Into  a  rage  to  suffer  for  mankind 

And  recommence  at  sorrow."* 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  poet  is 
not  a  systematic  theologian,  and  that  the  value  of 
his  theological  teaching  is  not  in  its  systematic  com- 
pleteness but  in  the  vital  presentation  of  those  aspects 
of  religious  truth  which  have  become  to  him  in- 
tense   personal    convictions.      And    this    is    the    value    of 
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Browning  as  a  religious^  teacher.  His  poetry  does  not  simply 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature ;  it  interprets  the  reflection.  And 
the  interpretation  is  made  by  a  poet  to  whom  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity  had  become  the  guiding  principles  of  life 
and  thought.  Whatever  the  attitude  of  the  systematic  theo- 
logian of  any  particular  school  may  be  toward  Browning's  in- 
terpretation of  Christian  Truth,  in  one  point  all  will  agree. 
Here  is  a  poet  whose  poetry  is  theological ;  whose  theology  is 
Christian,  and  whose  Christianity  is  alive. 

J.  DtmcAN  Spaeth. 


Article  IV. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?* 

A  new  book  from  the  pen  of  Adolf  Hamiick  is  an  event 
of  more  than  passing  interest  in  the  world  of  theological 
thought.  Whatever  our  attitude  toward  his  views  may  be, 
his  published  works  command  our  attention,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  contents,  but  still  more 
because  of  the  position  which  their  author  holds.  Though  still 
in  early  middle  life  he  has  become  one  of  the  half-dozen  most 
prominent  theological  teachers  in  the  world.  He  is  a  bold 
and  original  thinker  who  does  not  hesitate  to  discard  any  and 
all  traditional  opinions  and  to  subject  his  data  to  a  criticism 
severe,  but  frequently  recklessly  destructive;  an  untiring 
student,  who  possesses,  by  dint  of  ceaseless  application,  a  vast 
fund  of  information ;  a  writer  and  lecturer  who  is  frank  and 
outspoken  in  the  expression  of  whatever  views  he  may  hap- 
pen to  hold  on  any  gi\en  subject  at  any  given  time;  and  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Emersonian  dictum  that  "consistency  is 
the  bug-bear  of  little  minds."  For  the  many  who,  though 
themselves  absolutely  destitute  of  the  requisite  knowledge, 
courage  and  originality,  desire  to  be  classed  with  the  "ad- 
vanced thinkers/'  Prof.  Hamack  has  become  a  kind  of  oracle 
whom  they  consult  as  constantly  and  believe  as  implicitly  as 
the  Greeks  their  divinity  at  Delphos — and  this  despite  his 
frequent  changes  of  front  and  his  own  oft-repeated  warnings 
that  on  any  point  he  may  be  utterly  mistaken.  He  has  been 
called  "a  man  with  a  theory,"  but  this  designation  is  not  ac- 
curate. He  is,  rather,  a  man  with  many  theories,  on  any  one 
of  which  he  may  be  standing,  so  that  one  can  never  be  quite 


*Das  iVesen  des  ChrisiefUhumSf  1 6  Vorlesungen,  von  Prof.  Adolf  Harnack, 
Berlin,  1900.  English  translation,  What  Is  Christianity?  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saun- 
ders. New  York:  Patnams,  1901.  All  references  in  this  article  will  be  to  T.  B. 
Sanoders'  admirable  translation. 
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sure  just  where  he  is.  Of  any  work  of  this  learned  professor 
the  most  that  we  can  say — ^the  most  that  he  himself  would 
say — is  that  it  represents  his  latest  opinions,  but  his  promi- 
nence on  the  "left  wing"  gives  those  opinions  considerable 
importance  as  expressions  of  the  theological  Zeitgeist,  and 
the  wide-spread  influence  which  he  exerts  as  a  teacher,  lends 
them  additional  meaning  as  evidences  of  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion with  which  one  of  the  representative  universities  of 
Europe  is  equipping  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  ministers 
and  scholars  of  the  Church. 

In  every  respect  Professor  Hamack's  latest  book  is  pe- 
culiarly significant,  since  it  is  an  elaboration  from  a  steno- 
graphic  report  of  a  course  of  sixteen  lectures  delivered  in  the 
winter  of  1899-1900  before  students,  in  all  faculties,  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and  its  author  is  reported  to  have  said 
of  it  that  it  contains  "the  quintessence  of  his  religious,  theo- 
logical and  historical  knowledge."  A  German  critic  has  said 
that  this  Wesen  des  christenthutns  should  be  classed  with 
Schleiermacher's  Reden,  the  two  being  the  most  important 
religious  writings  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  the  one  the  first, 
the  other  the  last  voice  of  the  age,  the  earlier  work  showing 
where  and  with  what  the  Protestant  theology  of  the  century 
began,  the  latter  how  far  it  has  gone  and  what  are  its  net  re- 
sults. While  we  cannot  concur  in  this  estimate,  because  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  net  results  of  the  theological  thought 
of  any  age  are  to  be  included  in  any  one  work,  still  less  that 
those  of  our  own  age  are  found  in  such  a  work  as  this,  and 
because  we  cannot  think  that  Adolf  Hamack  will  exert  such 
a  great  or  lasting  influence  in  theology  as  Schleiermacher  has 
exerted,  nevertheless  wc  must  admit  that  the  comparison 
thus  suggested  is  a  striking  one.  At  first  glance  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  men  seems  absolute,  but  the  similarity 
is  found  in  their  spirit — the  spirit  which  is  at  odds  with  the 
traditional — and  in  their  method.  Schleiermacher  took  the 
theoretical  philosophy  of  his  day  and  applied  it  to  "theoretical 
Christianity,"  Dr.  Harnack  takes  the  historical  philosophy  of 
our  own  day  and  applies  it  to  historical  Christianity,  and  the 
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work  which  lies  before  us  is  the  best  example,  both  of  spirit 
and  of  method,  that  he  has  so  far  produced. 

The  task  which  the  author  sets  himself  is  not  an  easy  one. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  to  penetrate  through  the  husk  of  forms 
with  which,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion has  been  surrounded,  and  reach  the  abiding,  essential 
element  which  gives  that  religion  its  permanent  validity,  thus 
bringing  to  hght  the  substantial  truth  which  underlies  the 
many  theories.  The  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  task  is  to  be  historical  since,  although  "in  his- 
tory absolute  judgments  are  impossible,"*  that  method  offers 
more  advantages  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind  than  either 
the  apologetic  or  the  philosophical.f  The  author  addresses 
himself,  therefore,  to  the  answering  of  three  questions:  i. 
What  is  Christianity?  2.  What  has  it  been?  3.  What  has 
it  become ?t 

But  a  preliminary  question  arises :  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  our  materials?  And  the  answer  is :  They  are  to  be  found 
in  three  places :  i.  In  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  2.  In 
the  effects  and  impressions  which  he  produced  on  the  first 
generation  of  disciples.  3.  In  the  later  products  of  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  as  they  have  appeared  in  the  history  of  subsequent 
ages.  He  then  proceeds§  to  outline  the  work  as  follows :  "In 
these  lectures,  then,  we  shall  deal  first  of  all  with  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  theme  will  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
our  attention.  We  shall  then  show  what  impression  he  made 
upon  the  first  generation  of  his  disciples.  Finally  we  shall 
follow  the  leading  changes  which  the  Christian  idea  has  under- 
gone in  the  course  of  history,  and  try  to  recognize  its  chief 
types.  WAat  ts  common  to  all  the  forms  which  it  has  taken, 
corrected  by  reference  to  tlie  Gospel,  and,  conversely,  the  chief 
features  of  the  Gospel,  corrected  by  reference  to  history,  will, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  bring  us  to  the  kernel  of  the  mat- 
ter," \\  By  thus  widening  our  horizon  and  "taking  our  stand 
upon  a  comprehensive  induction  that  shall  include  all  the  facts 
of  history/'  we  "enhance  our  standard"  and  gain  for  it  a 
more  nearly  universal  validity,  but — and  here  we  must  with 
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one  of  Dr.  Hamack's  strange  inconsistencies — ^"we  need  not 
wait  to  take  it  from  the  history  of  those  later  ages.  The  thing 
reveals  itself.  The  Gospel  in  the  Gospel  is  something  so 
simple,  something  that  speaks  to  us  with  so  much  power,  that 
it  cannot  easily  be  mistaken.  No  one  who  possesses  a  fresh 
eye  for  what  is  alive  and  a  true  feeling  for  what  is  really  great, 
can  fail  to  see  it  and  distinguish  it  from  its  contemporary  in- 
tegument."t  The  argument  is  this :  Knowledge  of  the  es- 
sential element  of  Christianity  must  be  reached  by  means  of 
a  comprehensive  induction  which  takes  into  account  the 
Gospel  and  all  the  facts  of  its  history,  and  yet  essential  Qiris- 
tianity  shines  by  its  own  light  and  can  readily  be  discerned 
from  the  accidental  material  by  which  it  is  surrounded  in  any 
given  period,  ez/en  without  such  an  induction.  The  author  pro- 
poses to  us  a  purely  obective  standard,  and  almost  in  the  same 
breath  informs  us  that  this  standard  is  not  necessary,  but  that 
the  same  results  can  be  obtained  by  one  who  possesses  the 
subjective  endowment  of  "a  fresh  eye  for  what  is  alive  and  a 
true  feeling  for  what  is  great."  Furthermore,  in  the  part  of 
the  work  which  immediately  follows,  we  find  him  arriving  at 
the  essential  elements  of  the  Gospel  by  the  application,  not  of 
the  objective  standard  but  of  the  "fresh  eye"  and  the  "true 
feeling."  Thus  at  the  very  outset  the  argument  of  the  whole 
book  is  vitiated,  not  only  by  a  duplicity  of  standards,  but  by  a 
palpable  substitution  of  one  for  another. 

The  first  main  division  of  the  work  is :  The  Gospel.  And 
in  ♦he  first  sentence  we  find  that  by  "the  Gospel"  Dr.  Har- 
nack  understands  only  "the  message  delivered  by  Jesus 
Christ."*  Christ  Himself  is  subordinated  in  every  case  to  His 
message  and  the  author  finds  the  significance  of  His  life,  if 
not  wholly,  at  least  almost  wholly,  in  the  fact  that  He  was  a 
Prophet,  a  man  with  a  message ;  and  in  the  uniqueness  and 
universal  validity  of  that  message  he  finds  the  truth  of  the 
conception  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.f  To  this  subject  we 
shall  return  later,  but  it  must  be  mentioned  here  in  order  to 
understand  the  argument. 

tp.  14.      *p.  19.       tPP-  «29£: 
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Before  discussing  the  message  of  Jesus  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  investigate  the  sources  of  the  message.  On  this  point 
Prof.  Hamack  is  characteristically  outspoken.  "Our  authori- 
ties for  the  message  which  Jesus  Christ  delivered  are — apart 
from  certain  important  statements  made  by  Paul — ^the  first 
three  Gospels.  Everything  that  we  know,  independently  of 
tiiose  Gospels,  about  Jesus'  history  and  his  teachings,  may  be 
easily  put  on  a  small  sheet  of  paper,  so  little  does  it  come  to. 
In  particular  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  does  not  emanate  or 
profess  to  emanate  from  the  apostle  John,  cannot  be  taken  as 
an  historical  authority  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word. 

Although  this  work  is  not  altogether  devoid  of 

a  real,  if  scarcely  recognizable,  traditional  element,  it  can 
hardly  make  any  claims  to   be  considered   an  authority  for 

Jesus'  history On  the   other  hand  it   is  an  au- 

tliority  of  the  first  rank  for  answering  the  question,  what  vivid 
views  of  Jesus'  person,  what  kind  of  light  and  warmth  did  the 
Gospel  disengage?"!  Thus  our  author  disposes  at  once  of 
that  Gospel  which  would  conflict  at  every  point  with  his  con- 
ception of  Christ's  person  and  work.  We  are  tempted  to  ask 
which  of  his  standards  he  is  applying  here.  Is  it  that  of  "the 
fresh  eye  for  what  is  alive  and  the  true  feeling  for  what  is 
great"?  Then  one  would  think  that  the  fourth  Gospel 
would  appea]  to  him  with  peculiar  force.  Is  it  that  of  the  com- 
mon element  in  the  history  of  Christianity?  Then  why  is 
not  this  Gospel  used  to  more  purpose  in  the  induction?  Asa 
matter  of  fact  the  Gospel  so  summarily  discarded  seemstobeput 
entirely  out  of  the  author's  view.  It  is  used  as  an  authority 
neither  for  the  life  of  Christ,  the  Apostolic,  or  sub-apostolic 
age,  though  its  doctrines  of  the  Logos  are  referred  to  and  it  is 
occasionally  quoted  with  approval.  On  the  side  of  the  S)m- 
optists,  however,  Prof.  Hamack  is  equally  outspoken.  "They 
are  books  composed  for  the  purpose  of  evangelization;  .  . 
but  they  are  not  'party-tracts,'  neither  are  they  writings  which 
as  yet  bear  the  radical  impress  of  the  Greek  spirit."*  rThey 
are  the  expression  of  a  firmly  fixed  tradition,  Galilean  in  its 
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character,  dating  from  the  earliest  epoch  of  Christianity, 
though  they  reflect  here  and  there  circumstances  in  which  the 
Christian  community  was  afterwards  placed ;  though  '*the  con- 
viction that  Old  Testament  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus' 
history  had  a  disturbing  effect  on  tradition ;"  and  though  "in 
some  of  the  narrations  the  miraculous  element  is  obviously  in- 

tensified."t 

At  this  point  we  are  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  just 

what  the  author  himself  thinks  of  miracles.  He  maintains, 
with  justice,  that  an  undue  evidential  value  has  been  attached 
to  miracles  generally;  he  admits  that  belief  in  a  Providential 
ordering  of  human  affairs  "is  inseparable  from  every  higher 
religion,"  and  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  maintain  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  sphere  of  Providence  and  the  sphere 
which  is  subject  to  the  inviolable  laws  of  time  and  space;  he 
declares  the  credibility  of  miracles  of  healing,  for  example,  to 
be  largely  a  question  of  evidence,  since  our  knowledge  of  the 
influence  of  mind  over  matter  is  still  so  very  small.  On  these 
groimds  he  distinguishes  five  different  classes  of  recorded 
miracles,  some  of  which  are  to  be  received  and  some  rejected. 
"That  the  earth  in  its  course  stood  still;  that  a  she-ass  spoke; 
that  a  storm  was  quieted  by  a  word,  we  do  not  believe  and  we 
never  shall  again  believe ;  but  that  the  lame  walked,  the  blind 
saw,  and  the  deaf  heard,  will  not  be  so  summarily  dismissed 
as  an  illusion."^ 

With  such  views  on  the  general  subject  of  the  miracu- 
lous it  is  interesting  to  see  how  Dr.  Hamack  deals  with  the 
two  greatest  miracles — the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Resurrection ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  absolutely  rejecting  the 
iormer,  for  three  assigned  reasons :  i.  "It  is  as  good  as  use- 
less for  our  purpose,  that  is  to  say  the  Evangelists  themselves 
never  refer  to  it,  nor  make  Jesus  himself  refer  to  his  antece- 
dents."* Which  means  that  the  Virgin  Birth  is  not  a  part  of 
Jesus'  message,  and  Jesus  Himself,  apart  from  his  message  is 
a  person  of  little  importance;  the  Evangelist  who  lays  the 
greatest  emphasis  on  the  essential  divinity  of  Jesus  as  a  part 
of  His   message,  Dr.  Hamack   has   entirely   put   aside.    2. 
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"jtsxis*  mother  and  his  brethren  were  completely  surprised  at 
his  coming  fon^'ard  and  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,"J 
the  answer  to  which  is  obvious ;  and  3.  "Paul  is  silent,"  and 
yet  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Second  Adam  involves  the  Virgin 
Birtli  or  something  very  like  it,*  while  all  his  teaching  is  in 
thorough  accord  with  the  acceptance  of  the  stories  of  Mat- 
thew and  Luke.  But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
Resurrectionf  we  find  ourselves  somewhat  puzzled,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  say  just  where  our  author  stands.  He  freely  recog- 
nizes the  importance  that  the  Apostles  attached  to  the  Resur- 
rection: "Jesus  was  proclaimed  as  the  Lord,  not  only  be- 
cause he  had  died  for  sinners,  but  because  he  was  the  risen  and 
living  one/'  and  yet  he  distinguishes  between  the  "Easter 
message"  and  the  "Easter  faith."  The  Easter  message  tells 
us  cf  that  wonderful  event  in  the  Joseph  of  Arimathea's  gar- 
den, which,  however,  no  eye  saw ;  it  tells  us  of  the  empty  grave 
into  which  a  few  women  and  disciples  looked ;  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Lord  in  a  transfigured  form ;  it  soon  begins  to  tell 
us,  too,  of  what  the  risen  one  said  and  did."  How  much  of 
this  Easter  message  Dr.  Hamack  himself  is  ready  to  accept 
we  have  no  way  of  telling,  for  despite  the  remark:  "If  the 
resurrection  meant  nothing  but  that  a  deceased  body  of  flesh 
and  blood  came  to  life  again,  we  should  make  short  work  of 
this  tradition,"  he  proves  himself  a  valiant  champion  of  the 
*  Easter  faith/'  which  is  "the  conviction  that  the  crucified  one 
gained  a  victory  over  death ;  that  God  is  just  and  powerful ; 
that  he  who  is  the  first-born  among  many  brethren  still  lives." 
This  Easter  faith,  he  tells  us,  we  are  to  hold  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Easter  message,  and  the  Easter  message  seems  to 
him  ''a  foundation  unstable  and  always  exposed  to  fresh 
doubts,"  but  "whatever  may  have  happened  at  the  grave,  or 
in  the  matter  of  the  appearances,  one  thing  is  certain :  This 
grave  was  the  birthplace  of  the  indestructible  belief  that  death  is 
vaiiquislted,  that  there  is  a  life  eternal,     ....    and  in  the 
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conviction  that  Jesus  lives  we  still  base  those  hopes  of  citizen- 
ship in  an  Eternal  City  which  make  our  earthly  life  worth  liv- 
ing and  tolerable."^  Now  what  does  all  this  mean?  We  can- 
not iielp  believing  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  conflict  between  the 
author's  religion  and  his  theology.  He  feels  keenly  the  re- 
ligious significance  of  the  resurrection  idea  and  its  important 
place  in  the  determination  of  the  Christian  Weltanschauung 
with  its  lofty  conception  of  the  infinite  value  and  eternal  des- 
tiny of  the  human  soul,  and  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  these 
conceptions  are  essential  to  Christian  belief  and  the  devdop- 
inent  of  Christian  life.  In  so  far  he  is  in  accord  with  Paul's 
declaration:  **If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching 
vain,  and  your  faith  also  is  vain."  But  Dr.  Hamack's  critical 
theology  has  cut  away  from  beneath  this  idea  the  foundation 
of  fact  on  which  it  rests,  and  leaves  it  without  any  adequate 
support.  He  maintains  that  Paul's  conviction  of  the  Resur- 
rection rested  on  the  revelation  of  the  risen  Christ  "in  him," 
and  on  the  vision  on  the  Damascus  road,  and  we  do  not  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  these  revelations  were  important  elements 
in  the  formation  of  the  great  Apostle's  faith — the  "vision"  was 
undoubtedly  its  starting-point,  and  the  Christ  within  him  was 
its  daily  confirmation ;  but  when  Paul  wrote  the  fifteenth  ch^)- 
tcr  of  First  Corinthians,  he  was  writing,  as  he  declares  he 
preached,  of  a  literal  fact,  attested  by  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  living  witnesses,  and  it  is  in  the  fact  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, not  its  religious  significance — what  Paul  calls  its  "power" 
— that  the  whole  argument  of  that  chapter  rests,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  St.  Paul  conceived  of  the 
Resurrection  as  that  literal  coming  to  life  again  of  "a  deceased 
body  of  flesh  and  blood,"  of  which  Dr.  Hamack  says  "we 
should  make  short  work." 

But,  granting  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  "Easter  mes- 
sage," where  are  we  to  look  for  a  foundation  on  which  to  base 
our  "Easter  faith"?  Dr.  Hamack  finds  it  in  the  unique  per- 
sonality of  Jesus.  "What  else  can  we  believe  but  that  the  ear- 
liest disciples  found  the  ultimate  foundation  of  their  faith  in 
the  living  Lord  to  be  the  strength  which  had  gone  out  from 
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him?  It  was  a  life  never  to  be  destroyed  which  they  felt  to 
be  going  out  from  him ;  only  for  a  brief  span  of  time  could  his 
death  stagger  them ;  the  strength  of  the  Lord  prevailed  over 
everything ;  God  did  not  give  him  over  to  death ;  he  lives  as 
the  hrst-fruits  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep.  It  is  not  by  any 
speculative  ideas  of  philosophy  but  by  the  vision  of  Jesus'  life 
and  death  and  by  the  feeling  of  his  imperishable  union  with 
God  that  mankind,  so  far  as  it  believes  in  these  things,  has  at- 
tained to  the  certainty  of  eternal  life  for  which  it  was  meant, 
and  which  it  dimly  discerns— eternal  life  in  time  and  beyond 
time/'*  This  must  mean  one  of  two  things.  Either  we  be- 
lieve in  the  eternity  of  Jesus  because  we  believe  in  His  essen- 
tial divinity  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  Whose  very  nature  it  lies 
that  He  could  not  be  holden  of  death — a  basis  which  our  au- 
thor's statements  concerning  Christ's  Person  seem  to  exclude — 
or  else  our  certainty  of  a  living  Lord  rests  on  a  feeling  different 
in  degree,  but  similar  in  kind  to  that  with  which  we  regard  any 
great  human  personality,  and  we  are  obliged  to  give  the  eter- 
nity of  Jesus  the  first  place  in  the  same  category  to  which 
assign  the  eternity  of  Moses  and  Isaiah  and  St.  Paul. 
Such  a  foundation  may  be  better  than  none  at  all,  but  it  is  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  support  a  faith  involving  such  stupendous 
truths  as  the  infinite  value  and  transcendent  destiny  of  the 
human  soul,  too  inherently  weak  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  vast 
religious  idea  that  is  laid  upon  it. 

In  dwelling  at  such  length  on  Prof.  Harnack's  attitude 
toward  the  Resurrection  we  have  allowed  ourselves  a  consider- 
able digression.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  receives  as  au- 
thoritative the  Synoptical  Gospels,  excluding  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  Matthew  and  Luke,  certain  stories  of  miracles,  and,  shall 
we  add?  the  accounts  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  subsequent 
appearances  of  Christ.  We  are  now  ready  to  ask.  What  does 
he  find  in  these  Gospels?  "They  g^ve  us  information,"  we  are 
told,  "on  three  important  points :  In  the  first  place,  they  offer 
us  a  plain  picture  of  Jesus'  teaching  in  regard  both  to  its  main 
features  and  to  its  individual  application ;  in  the  second  place, 
thev  tell  us  how  his  life  issued  in  the  service  of  his  vocation : 
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and  in  the  third  place,  they  describe  to  us  the  impression  which 
he  made  upon  his  disciples  and  which  they  transmitted."*  He 
gathers,  negatively,  from  the  Gospels  certain  points  connected 
witii  the  thirty  years  of  silence,  and  in  these  points  we  offer  no 
criticism.  They  are:  i.  It  is  very  improbable  that  Jesus 
passed  through  a  Rabbinical  school ;  2.  He  had  no  relations 
with  the  Essenes ;  3.  His  life  shows  no  traces  of  a  period  of 
inner  conflict ;  4.  '*the  picture  of  Jesus'  life  and  his  discourses 
stand  in  no  relation  to  the  Greek  spirit."  On  this  much  con- 
troverted point  Dr.  Hamack  is  very  decided,  though  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  exclusion  of  St.  John's  Gospel  is,  for 
him,  the  logical  result  of  such  a  premise. 

Passing  by  a  brilliant  characterization  of  the  deeply  re- 
ligious nature  of  all  Jesus'  teaching  and  a  discriminating  treat- 
ment of  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist,  we  enter  upon  the  main 
theme  of  the  book — Jesus'  message  and  its  content.  The  whole 
message,  our  author  maintains,  can  be  summed  up  under  three 
heads : 

I.    The  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  coming. 

n.  God  the  Father  and  the  infinite  value  of  the  human 
soul. 

in.  The  higher  righteousness  and  the  commandment  of 
love. 

These  groupings  are  not  classes  into  which  we  can  divide 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  so  much  as  points  of  view  from  which 
we  may  regard  the  whole  message,  which  is  so  simple  that  it 
may  be  seen  in  its  entirety  from  each  view-point,  and  yet  so 
rich  that  it  offers  a  new  phase  to  each.f  We  are  now  intro- 
duced to  each  of  these  aspects  of  Jesus'  teaching  in  turn,  and 
it  will  be  as  well  to  touch  on  each. 

I.    The  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  coming. 

We  are  told  that  Jesus'  message  concerning  the  kingdom 
of  God  **embraces  two  poles  with  many  stages  between  them 
that  shade  off  one  into  another.  At  the  one  pole  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  seems  to  be  a  purely  future  event  and  the 
kingdom  itself  the  external  rule  of  God ;  at  the  other,  it  ap- 
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pears  as  something  inward,  something  which  is  already  pre- 
sent and  making  its  entrance  at  the  moment."*  This  is  a 
concise  and  clear  statement  of  facts  which  confront  every  stu- 
dent of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  problem  which  Christ's 
leaching  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  presents  is  the  cor- 
relation of  the  ideas  which  it  embraced.  It  is  not  an  easy 
problem,  but  Dr.  Hamack  meets  the  difficulty  gracefully  and 
disposes  of  it  in  the  same  off-hand  manner  that  marks  his  dis- 
missal of  the  accounts  of  the  Nativity.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  undoubted  fact  that  the  "dramatic"  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  one  which  Jesus  shared  with  His  contemporaries, 
who  derived  it  from  the  prophets,  while  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom as  a  present,  religious  reality  is  one  that  Jesus  was  the 
first  to  introduce,  and  then  proceeds  to  discard  entirely  the 
traditional  element  and  make  the  peculiar  element  the  sum  and 
substance  of  Christ's  teaching,  calling  the  former  **the  husk," 
the  latter  **the  kernel,"  and  implying  that  only  by  throwing 
away  the  former  can  we  reach  the  latter.  The  kingdom,  then, 
in  the  religious  sense,  which  he  considers  the  only  tenable 
sense,  has  a  triple  meaning:  "i.  It  is  something  super- 
natural, a  gift  from  above,  not  a  product  of  ordinary  life.  2.  It 
is  a  purely  religious  blessing,  the  inner  link  with  the  living 
God.  3.  It  is  the  most  important  experience  that  a  man 
can  have,  that  on  which  everything  else  depends ;  it  permeates 
and  dominates  his  whole  existence  because  sin  is  forgiven 
and  misery  banished."t  To  us  this  arbitrary  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  a  difficulty  is  most  unsatisfactory.  No  doubt  there 
is  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  no  doubt  the  dramatic  idea  of 
ilie  kingdom  has,  at  times,  been  emphasized  too  strongly,  no 
doubt  the  key  to  the  problem  lies  in  the  religious  view  of  the 
kingdom,  which  our  author  so  admirably  epitomizes; 
but  to  deny  the  kingdom  of  God  all  connection  with 
or  influence  upon  the  world  at  large,  to  refuse  to 
allow  it  any  relations  with  the  course  of  human 
history  or  the  development  of  human  society,  to  sever  it 
entirely   from  external   hopes  for  the  future,  because  others 
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before  Jesus  had  so  considered  it,  and  because  Jesus  furnished 
a  new  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  old  conceptions  by  ex- 
hibiting the  kingdom  as  a  relation  existing  primarily  between 
God  and  the  soul,  is  a  procedure  which  fairly  takes  away  our 
breath.  There  is  only  one  argument  to  justify  it — it  removes 
a  difficulty ;  and  for  the  difficulty  which  it  removes  it  substi- 
tutes another.  If  we  are  warranted  in  discarding  genuine 
teachings  of  Jesus  because  they  present  difficulties,  what  are 
we  to  retain?  The  method  here  proposed  would  suggest  the 
retention  of  those  alone  which  we  can  interpret  satisfactorily 
to  ourselves.  This  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  criticism  the 
standard  of  which  is  a  **fresh  eye"  and  a  **true  feeling." 

II.  God  the  Father  and  the  infinite  value  of  the  human 
soul. 

This  is  the  aspect  of  Christ's  message  which  appeals  most 
forcibly  to  the  modem  way  of  thinking  and  feeling,  and  Dr. 
Hamack  illustrates  it  very  strikingly  by  relating  it  to  four 
sayings,  or  groups  of  sayings,  of  Christ:  i.  The  Lord's 
Prayer,  which,  he  rightly  declares,  "shows  the  Gospel  to  be 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  applied  to  the  whole  life ;  to  be  an 
inner  union  with  God's  will  and  God's  kingdom,  and  a  joyous 
certainty  of  the  possession  of  eternal  blessings  and  protection 
from  evil."*  2.  Rejoice  not  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto 
you,  but  rejoice  rather  that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven" 
— which  is  "another  way  of  laying  emphasis  on  the  idea  that 
the  all-important  element  in  this  religion  is  the  consciousness 
of  being  safe  in  God."t  3.  "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for 
a  farthing?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out your  Father" — which  means:  "The  assurance  that  God 
rules  is  to  go  as  far  as  our  fears  go,  nay,  as  far  as  life  itself — 
life  down  even  to  its  smallest  manifestations  in  the  order  of 
nature."  4.  "In  asking,  *what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?'  he  put  a 
man's  value  as  high  as  it  can  be  put.  The  man  who  can  say 
*My  Father'  to  the  Being  who  rules  heaven  and  earth,  is 
thereby  raised  above  heaven  and  earth  and  himself  has  a  value 
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>^hicb  is  higher  than  all  the  fabric  of  the  world."*  "In  the 
combination  of  these  ideas — God  the  Father,  Providence,  the 
position  of  men  as  God's  children,  the  infinite  value  of  the 
human  soul — the  whole  Gospel  is  expressed."f  This  section 
of  Dr.  Hamack's  work  is  of  rare  beauty  both  in  thought  and 
language.  We  feel  in  reading  it  that  it  is  the  expression  of 
his  own  religious  conviction,  and. when  we  remember  that  by 
"the  whole  Gospel"  he  means  the  whole  religious  preaching 
of  Christ  as  contained  in  the  Synoptics,  there  is  little  to  which 
the  most  severe  critic  can  take  exception. 

III.  The  higher  righteousness  and  the  commandment  of 
love. 

This  is  the  message  of  Jesus  regarded  from  the  ethical 
view-point.  The  ethical  system  which  Jesus  found  among 
his?  people  was  of  the  highest  grade,  summed  up  by  the  Jews 
themselves  under  the  two  heads  of  love  to  God  and  love  to 
one's  neighbor,  but  Dr.  Hamack  calls  attention  to  four  points 
characteristic  of  the  ethical  sphere  peculiar  to  the  Gospel. 
They  are  as  follows:  i.  "Jesus  severed  the  connection  ex- 
isting in  his  day  between  ethics  and  the  external  forms  of  re- 
ligious worship  and  technical  observance."!  2.  "In  all 
questions  of  morality  he  goes  straight  to  the  root,  that  is,  to 
the  disposition  and  the  intention."  3.  "What  he  forced 
from  its  connexion  with  self-seeking  and  ritual  elements,  and 
recognized  as  the  moral  principle,  he  reduces  to  one  root  and 
to  one  principle — love."  But  it  is  always  the  love  which 
serves,  and  only  in  this  function  does  it  exist  and  live.§  4. 
'*There  is  one  all-important  point  where  he  combines  religion 
and  morality.  ...  In  view  of  the  Beatitudes  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  best  described  as  humility,"  which  "is  not  a  virtue  by 
itself ;  but  it  is  pure  receptivity,  the  opening  up  of  the  heart  to 
God."  "We  can  thus  understand  how  it  was  that  Jesus  could 
place  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  one's  neighbor  side  by 
side ;  the  love  of  one's  neighbor  is  the  only  practical  proof  on 
earth  of  that  love  of  God  which  is  strong  in  humility."  "In 
Jesus'  view  mercy  was  the  quality  on  which  everything  turned 
and  the  temper  in  which  it  is  exercised  is  the  guarantee  that 
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a  man's  religious  position  is  the  right  one."*  We  have  quoted 
this  section  at  some  length  because  we  have  nowhere  found  a 
summary  of  Jesus'  ethical  teaching  so  concisely  and  yet  so 
clearly  stated. 

Under  these  three  heads,  then,  Dr.  Hamack  epitomizes 
what  he  calls  "the  entire  Gospel,"  by  which  he  understands 
the  "kernel"  of  Jesus'  teaching  stripped  of  its  "husk,'*  and  he 
next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  topic :  What  the  Gospel  is  not. 
The  first  four  points,  which  are  treated  in  a  masterly  manner, 
we  must  pass  over  with  barest  mention.  He  tells  us  that  the 
Gospel  is  not:  i.  a  world-shunning  creed, f  2.  a  social 
message.!  3-  A  political  program. t  4.  A  doctrine  which 
looks  toward  the  progress  of  civilization,  $  and  he  argues  suc- 
cessively against  the  various  modem  theories  which  in  one 
way  or  another  attempt  to  give  the  Gospel  a  particularistic 
character,  maintaining  throughout  that :  "The  forces  of  the 
Gospel  appeal  to  the  deepest  foundations  of  human  existence 
and  to  them  only ;  it  is  there  alone  that  their  leverage  is  ap- 
plied," and  it  is  not  to  be  "dragged  down  to  the  level  of 
mundane  things  and  entangled  in  them."|| 

The  fifth  of  these  topics,  however,  is  of  a  different  kind. 
It  is,  "The  Gospel  and  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  question  of 
Christology,"  and  its  problem  is:  "What  position  did  Jesus 
himself  take  up  toward  the  Gospel  while  he  was  proclaiming  it, 
and  how  did  he  wish  himself  to  be  accepted?"^  Two  facts, 
we  are  told,  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  the  ground  covered 
by  Jesus'  testimony  of  himself."  They  are:  i.  "He  desired 
no  other  belief  in  his  person  and  no  other  attachment  to  him- 
self than  is  contained  in  the  keeping  of  his  commandments." 
**To  lay  down  any  'doctrine'  about  his  person  and  his  dignity 
independently  of  the  Gospel  was,  then,  quite  outside  his 
sphere  of  ideas."  2.  "He  described  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  as  his  God  and  his  Father."  Aim,  strength,  under- 
standing, the  issue,  and  the  hard  must,  all  come  from  the 
Father."®  In  the  latter  statement  we  can  concur — ^''this  feel- 
ing, praying,  working,  struggling  and  suffering  individual  is  a 
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man,  who  in  the  face  of  his  God  associates  himself  with  other 
men";*  with  the  former  statement  we  differ  absolutely,  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  any  place  in  the  premises  of 
the  argument,  and  a  logical  somersault  is  the  only  process  that 
can  put  them  there.  We  are  asked  to  accept  these  two  state- 
ments as  facts  before  beginning  our  examination  of  Jesus'  teach- 
ing,  and  then  to  interpret  what  Jesus  says  about  Himself  in 
accordance  with  these  assumed  facts.  Now  when  Dr.  Har- 
nack  comes  to  the  actual  context  of  Jesus  teaching  about 
Himself,  he  finds  that  Jesus  describes  Himself  as  the  Son  of 
God.f  This  might  seem  to  imply  some  kind  of  a  "belief  in 
His  person  other  than  that  contained  in  the  keeping  of  His 
commandments,"  but,  by  hypothesis,  this  is  excluded,  and  some 
other  explanation  must  be  sought.  We  are  then  told  that  the 
key  to  the  problem  is  found  in  Matthew  11:  27:  "No  man 
knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man 
the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will 
reveal  him,"  and  the  interpretation  forced  into  this  verse  is 
that  "knowledge  of  God  makes  the  sphere  of  the  Divine  Son- 
ship."  "Rightly  understood,  the  name  of  Son  means  nothing 
but  the  knowledge  of  God." 

At  this  point,  however,  another  consideration  enters. 
"Jesus  is  convinced  that  he  knows  God  in  a  way  in  which  no 
one  ever  knew  Him  before,  and  he  knows  that  it  is  his  voca- 
tion to  communicate  this  knowledge  of  God  to  others  by  word 
and  by  deed.  In  this  consciousness  he  knows  himself  to  be 
the  Son  called  and  instituted  of  God,  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and 
hence  he  can  say  my  God  and  my  Father,  and  into  this  invo- 
cation he  puts  something  which  belongs  to  no  one  but  him- 
self.'*|  In  speaking  of  Dr.  Harnack's  view  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion we  have  called  attention  to  endeavor  which  he  makes  to 
save  the  religiotis  idea  while  sacrificing  the  historical  fact.  This 
seems  to  us  another  example  of  the  same  kind.  The  unique 
character  of  Jesus'  relation  to  God  and  His  own  consciousness 
of  its  uniqueness  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  Gospel — 
whether  in  the  narrower  sense  of  "the  message  of  Jesus"  or 
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the  broader  sense  which  includes  Jesus'  own  life — rests,  and 
it  is  this  uniqueness  of  His  relationship  to  God  which  gains 
for  the  Gospel  its  peculiar  religious  validity.  That  this  rela- 
tion rests  on  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  our  author  will  not 
admit,  but  by  the  statement  quoted  above  he  attempts  to  save 
the  idea  of  Divine  Sonship,  leaving  its  foundation  shrouded  in 
mystery — ^**how  Jesus  came  to  this  consciousness  of  the  unique 
character  of  his  relation  to  God  as  a  Son ;  how  he  came  to  the 
consciousness  of  his  power,  and  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
obligation  and  mission  which  this  power  carries  with  it,  is  his 
secret,  and  no  psychology  will  ever  fathom  it."* — and  in  the 
ultimate  analysis  we  find  that  the  view  of  Christ  here  presented 
is  that  of  a  great  prophet  who  differs  from  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah 
only  in  a  closer  intimacy  with  God  and  a  consequently  more 
perfect  message. 

The  second  element  in  Jesus'  teaching  concerning  Him- 
self is  pointed  out  in  His  designation :  the  Messiah.  And  under 
this  head,  after  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  Messianic  idea 
in  Israel,  we  find  the  admission  that  Jesus  at  some  time  in  His 
life  reached  the  conviction  that  He  was  the  Messiah  and  so 
proclaimed  Himself, f  and  thus  "The  idea  of  the  Messiah  be- 
came the  means — in  the  first  instance  for  the  devout  of  his 
own  nation^-of  effectively  setting  the  man  who  knew  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God,  on  the  throne  of  history.  But  when  it 
had  accomplished  this  its  mission  was  exhausted."!  While  it 
is  true  "that  with  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  the 
closest  possible  connection  was  established,  for  every  devout 
Jew,  between  Jesus'  message  and  his  person,'§  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  when  Jesus,  by  word  and  act,  declared  to  de- 
vout Jews  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  He  "desired  no  other 
belief  in  his  person  than  is  contained  in  the  keeping  of  his 
commandments"  and  that  "to  lay  down  and  'doctrine'  about 
his  person  and  dignity,  independently  of  the  Gospel  (i.  e.  of 
His  message)  was  quite  outside  his  sphere  of  ideas."  That 
Jesus'  mission  was  to  reveal  His  Father  as  the  Father  of  all 
men,  to  bring  to  Cod's   children  the   consciousness  of   their 
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Father's  love  manifesting  itself  in  forgiven  sin  and  a  Provi- 
dential care  extending  to  the  smallest  things  of  life,  and  thus 
to  implant  the  knowledge  of  the  claim  to  sonship  and  the  obli- 
gation to  obedience  which  belongs  to  every  man, — ^that  this  is 
the  content  of  Jesus'  message  we  do  not  deny.  But  that  Jesus 
Himself  has  a  position  in  the  Gospel  only  because  He  deliv- 
ered the  message  and  lived  the  message  which  He  delivered, 
is  a  contention  which  can  be  sustained  only  by  arbitrarily  re- 
jecting some  parts  and  hopelessly  distorting  other  parts  of 
Jesus'  testimony  to  Himself.  Dr.  Hamack  has  done  both 
and  yet  has  failed  to  make  out  his  case,  involving  himself  in 
endless  contradictions.  There  is  no  need  to  appeal  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  for  aid  in  the  refutation  of  fallacies  which  refute 
themselves. 

The  sixth,  and  last,  topic  of  this  part  of  the  work:  The 
Gospel  and  doctrine,  or  the  question  of  creed  we  must  pass  over 
with  a  mere  notice.  As  a  historian  of  dogma  Dr.  Hamack 
has  come  into  the  closest  contact  with  the  Christological  con- 
troversies of  the  period  of  doctrinal  formation,  and  they  have 
disgusted  him ;  he  has  been  obliged  to  see  how  often  even  the 
great  theologians  have  confounded  their  philosophical  weapons 
with  the  principles  for  which  they  fought;  he  has  observed  the 
deadening  effect  which  a  superabundance  of  theological  re- 
finement often  exerts  on  true  religious  life,  and  like  many 
another  of  our  time,  he  has,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  reacted. 
But  the  reaction  has  carried  him  too  far.  He  would  have  us 
throw  away  our  creeds  entirely  and  make  our  confession  of 
God  the  expression  of  our  own  religious  experience.*  That 
the  Gospel  is  not  a  creed,  no  one  denies ;  but  that  we  have  a 
right  from  among  the  different  opinions  concerning  the  Gos- 
pel and  its  Founder  that  nineteen  centuries  have  held,  to  se- 
lect those  which  we  believe  to  be  true  and  to  teach  the  opinions 
so  selected,  this  is  a  privilege,  nay  an  obligation,  which  is  to 
be  refused  to  none.  To  enter  into  any  extended  discussion 
of  this  question  would  take  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
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article  and  it  the  whole  matter  is  one  that  has  frequently  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

This  ends  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Hamack's  work.  In  it  he 
has  presented  what  he  considers  the  "kernel"  of  Christianity 
which  was  contained  in  its  first  "husk,"  and  the  remainder  of 
his  book  is  occupied  with  a  similar  presentation  of  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  in  Catholi- 
cism— Roman  and  Greek — and  in  Protestantism.  This  we 
hope  to  give  to  our  readers  in  another  article.  We  have  seen 
that  he  looks  upon  Christ  as  an  altogether  unique  human  per- 
sonality who^  because  of  his  vivid  realization  and  transcendent 
knowledge  of  God,  can  be  called  God's  Son ;  who  gave  the 
world  a  wonderful  religious  message,  but  claimed  for  himself 
no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  Messenger,  using  the  Jewish 
Messianic  idea  as  a  means  by  which  to  gain  a  hearing;  who 
accomplished  certain  wonderful  cures  by  virtue  of  an  excep- 
tional ability  to  utilize  the  power  of  mind  over  matter ;  who  is 
the  supreme  exponent  of  the  religious  idea,  living  a  life — 
which  originated  "in  the  common  course  of  nature" — that  was 
in  perfect  accord  with  his  own  message,  put  to  death  by  the 
Jews,  but  in  some  undefined  sense  to  be  regarded  as  risen 
from  the  dead  and  still  living.  We  have  seen  that  he  con- 
siders the  Synoptic  Gospel  authoritative  sources  for  the  life 
and  words  of  this  great  teacher,  excepting  certain  stories 
which  are  manifestly  inexplicable,  or,  on  the  face  of  them,  im- 
probable, and  that  he  particularly  condemns  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  he  regards  the  message 
of  Jesus  as  "the  whole  Gospel,"  declares  that  it  is  not  a  creed 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  creeds ;  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
belief  in  Christ,  except  in  so  far  as  we  must  believe  in  Him 
to  receive  His  message ;  that  it  is  not  a  social  or  political  doc- 
trine, not  an  ascetic  program  and  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
power  making  for  civilization  or  culture.  Finally  we  have 
seen  that  his  method  is  arbitrary,  his  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture frequently  forced,  his  argument  not  seldom  self-contra- 
dictory, and  his  premises  too  weak  to  sustain  what  positive 
conclusions  he  reaches.  We  must  note  just  one  thing  more. 
Dr.  Hamack  is  sincere  throughout,  and  the  magnetism  of  a 
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lecturer  who  believes  what  he  says  has  been  wonderfully 
transferred  to  his  printed  pages;  when  to  this  is  added  the 
charm — too  rare  in  such  cases — of  a  beautiful  and  sometimes 
daring  rhetoric,  the  result  is  a  book  which  the  reader  who  has 
opened  it  will  not  lay  down  unfinished. 

Charles  M.  Jacobs. 
North  Wcles,  Pa.,  May  24th,  ipoi. 


Article  V. 

THE  CHURCH  COLLEGE. 

Education  and  evangelical  Christianity  are  sisters.  The 
promoter  of  the  Reformation  and  the  beginner  of  our  bene- 
ficent school  systems  of  the  twentieth  century  was  born  in  a 
miner's  hut  and  his  name  was  Martin  Luther. 

Wittenberg,  Marburg,  Halle,  Goettingen,  Koenigsburg, 
Jena,  Nuremberg,  Giessen,  were  all  founded  as  church 
schools.  Indeed  the  relations  between  the  university  and  the 
church  were  originally  so  close  as  to  justify  the  statement  that 
the  universities  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  centuries 
were  all  church  institutions.  Even  Oxford  University  "was 
established  for  religious  training  and  for  the  culture  of  sacred 
theology." 

But  our  interests  center  in  America.  And  of  American 
institutions  what  is  the  fact?  Religion  was  the  comer-stone 
of  all  our  older  colleges.  Harvard  was  founded  in  1636,  be- 
cause of  "a  dread  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the 
churches,"  and  bears  the  name  of  a  congregational  clergyman. 
Yale,  founded  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
designed  to  teach  a  more  orthodox  Christianity  than  Har- 
vard was  supposed  to  represent,  and  to  educate  a  ministry  for 
the  New  Haven  colony. 

The  avowed  purpose  in  establishing  Princeton  (1746)  was 
"to  supply  the  church  with  learned  and  able  ministers  of  the 
Word."  Indeed  the  religious  element  that  entered  into  the 
founding  of  all  our  older  colleges  is  clearly  indicated  by  Presi- 
dent Witherspoon,  of  Princeton.  He  says,  "Cursed  be  all 
that  learning  that  is  contrary  to  the  Cross  of  Christ;  cursed 
bt  all  that  learning  that  is  not  coincident  with  the  Cross  of 
Christ ;  cursed  be  all  that  learning  that  it  not  subservient  to 
the  Cross  of  Christ." 
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The  school  and  the  church  have  always  stood  side  by 
side.  It  seems  as  if  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  neither  the  church 
nor  the  college  could  for  a  long  time  prosper  without  the 
other.  The  prosperity  of  the  church  is  the  success  of  the  col- 
lege; flourishing  schools  assure  vigor  and  influence  to  the 
church.  The  Church  has  founded  the  college  and  the  college 
has  trained  her  ministers.  Their  influence  is  reciprocal.  The 
college  helps  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  Christian  educa- 
tion; the  church  furnishes  her  noblest  sons  and  daughters, 
that  the  college  may  train  them  for  usefulness. 

"Whoever  controls  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  controls  the 
English  Church/'  said  Gladstone.  And  is  it  not  true,  that 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  the  "fortresses  where 
the  church  has  ever,  nursed  her  warriors,  and  whither  she  has 
never  turned  in  vain  for  a  champion  in  her  hour  of  need?" 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  churches  which  have 
been  most  influential  in  the  development  of  American  life, 
have  been  those  which  have  been  most  actively  interested  in 
collegiate  education  for  their  people  as  well  as  for  their 
ministers. 

The  church  stands  in  a  community  as  a  monument  to  the 
worth  of  the  human  soul ;  the  college  is  a  like  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  the  human  mind.  These  are  the  forces  which  to- 
gether develop  the  highest  and  best  manhood. 

The  church  and  the  college  work  together.  They  make 
and  meet  reciprocal  demands  upon  each  other,  for  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  forming  and  developing  Christian  society. 

The  motto  of  Harvard,  "for  Christ  and  the  Church,"  is 
the  attitude  of  the  hundreds  of  church  colleges  which  have 
since  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  our  prosperous  country.  The 
church  that  is  awake  to  its  highest  and  best  interests  will  not 
fail  to  remember  the  college  by  prayers,  gifts,  and  endow- 
ments. 

The  Lutheran  Church  began  her  individual  life  in  a  Uni- 
versity. The  Monk  of  Wittenberg  while  he  translated  the 
Bible  and  founded  the  Church,  urged  the  establishment  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  and  labored  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Universities.    And  the  church  has  retained  the  spirit 
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of  her  founder.  "With  the  Word  of  God  in  one  hand  and 
human  science  in  the  other,  she  has  gained  for  herself  an  en- 
viable fame,  and  wields  an  influence  in  the  realm  of  learning, 
supreme."  This  commanding  eminence  she  has  reached 
through  her  fostering  care  of  human  learning  in  connection 
with  the  intuitions  of  an  evangelical  faith."  In  our  excellent 
colleges,  we  see  evidence  that  the  church  of  Luther  is  con- 
tinuing her  interest  in  higher  education,  and  does  not  propose 
to  allow  any  divorce  between  tnie  education  and  the  Christian 
religion. 

Having  shown  the  close  and  vital  relation  between  churdi 
and  college,  it  is  our  purpose  to  emphasize  a  few  of  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  church  college  stands,  especially  as  over 
against  some  features  of  general  education  which  to  the  detri- 
ment of  true  learning  are  far  too  prevalent  and  enjoy  an  in- 
creasing popularity  which  is  alarming. 

/.  The  Church  College  stands  far  an  education  which  is 
high  and  broad. 

If  we  are  to  have  capable  and  distinguished  leaders, 
where  are  we  to  look  for  them,  if  not  to  the  schools  which  are 
designed  to  train  and  develop  superior  men. 

Moses  was  a  great  leader  in  a  great  crisis.  We  are  told 
that  '*he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
was  mighty  in  words  and  deeds."  We  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  what  is  meant  by  "being  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,"  and  hold  up  to  admiration  the  wisdom  of  the 
men  who  are  unlocking  the  treasure  houses  of  Egyptian  learn- 
ing. 

We  have  discovered  that  almost  everything  that  is  studied 
m  this  age  of  advanced  thought,  was  taught  in  some  form  or 
other  among  the  Egyptians.  The  Great  Pyramid  alone,  in 
which  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  at  Rome  could  stand  like  a  clock 
under  a  glass  shade,  is  a  silent  but  unimpeachable  witness  that 
even  twentieth  century  mechanics  and  architects  may  still 
learn  from  the  builders  whose  colossal  monuments  still  stand 
in  the  land  of  the  Nile.  Inscriptions  are  found  on  Egyptian 
jewelry  so  fine  that  the  strongest  glasses  are  needed  to  see  to 
read  them  and  some  of  that  jewelry  is  made  of  grains  of  gold 
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SO  minute  that  modern  jewelers  are  unable  to  reproduce  it. 
They  produced  colors  which  have  withstood  the  rains  and 
scorching  sunshine  of  forty  centuries.  So  with  all  the  arts 
and  sciences;  the  ancient  Egyptians  drank  deeply  at  every 
fountain  of  wisdom. 

It  meant  much  to  be  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians.  Moses,  possessed  of  the  most  commanding  in- 
tellect of  his  age,  was  a  rare  man,  an  over-mastering  genius, 
bom  and  educated  in  the  providence  of  God  to  be  a  great 
leader  and  teacher. 

God  always  uses  such  men  as  instruments.  The  men  of 
intellectual  power  and  ripe  scholarship  under  the  hand  of  God 
promote  and  direct  the  great  advances  in  the  world's  develop- 
ment. 

Charlemagne^  a  scholar  and  a  patron  of  learning,  did 
more  for  the  advancement  of  church  and  state,  and  of  the 
highest  interests  of  the  people  than  all  the  emperors  of  the  suc- 
ceeding four  centuries. 

When  the  times  were  ripe  for  the  Reformation,  the  power 
of  such  mighty  intellects  as  Erasmus  and  Von  Hutten  ef- 
fected a  revival  of  learning  and  thus  cleared  the  way.  Then 
came  Luther,  like  another  Moses,  "to  lead  the  people  out  of 
a  worse  bondage  than  that  under  Pharaoh."  It  was  Luther's 
massive  intellectual  power  that  crushed  opposition;  it  was 
Melanchthon's  finished  scholarship  that  won  friends.  The 
united  efforts  of  these  intellectual  giants  made  the  Reforma- 
tion an  accomplished  fact.  So  ever  it  has  been  brain  and  not 
brawn  that  has  safely  directed  in  the  world's  greatest  crises. 

But  the  need  of  a  liberal  education  was  never  more  im- 
perative than  it  is  to-day.  This  is  an  age  of  great  mental  ac- 
tivity. Men  are  thinking,  not  so  profoundly  perhaps,  but  far 
more  universally  than  ever  before.  This  mental  force  and 
activity  must  be  directed.  The  church  knows  this,  and  if  she 
is  wise,  her  institutions  will  furnish  a  training  so  high,  and  a 
curriculum  so  broad,  that  by  the  very  logic  of  circumstances 
her  men  will  stand  preeminent — fully  equipped  in  all  depart- 
ments of  thought. 

Men  are  thinking,  and  if  the  church  would  direct  and  con- 
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trol  their  thoughts,  she  must  produce  religious  leaders  who 
have  brain  power  and  intellectual  force  sufficient  to  grasp  all 
the  mental  conceptions  and  new  evolutions  of  men,  and  direct 
them  into  spiritual  channels,  and  harmonize  them  with  or 
counteract  them  by  religious  principles  and  aspirations.  This 
is  the  condition  which  the  church  must  meet,  and  she  is  meet- 
ing it  in  so  far  as  she  keeps  the  standard  of  her  education  as 
high  as  the  highest ;  while  at  the  same  time  she  does  not  for- 
get that  it  must  be  constantly  broadened,  so  as  to  encompass 
at  least  the  capacity  to  grasp  every  new  phase  and  school  of 
thought,  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false,  warning 
against  the  latter  and  promoting  the  former. 

//.  The  Church  College  stands  for  an  education  which  is 
thorough  and  solid. 

An  obvious  weakness  in  much  of  our  American  education, 
and  especially  in  some  of  the  popular  systems  of  so-called 
higher  education,  is  that  thoroughness  is  sacrificed  to  osten- 
tatious display.  A  lofty  building  to  be  substantial  needs  both 
a  solid  foundation  and  a  firm  frame  work.  The  modern  oflSce 
building  will  not  stand  on  a  hemlock  scantling  nor  will  it  be 
held  together  with  tooth-picks. 

Americans  as  a  rule  are  averse  to  much  patient  and  deep 
thinking.  "Like  an  oration  of  Demosthenes,  we  are  full  of 
thrice  repeated  action."  The  clang  of  machinery,  the  shriek 
of  the  fire-winged  locomotive,  the  flashing  of  thought  upon  the 
wings  of  lightning — these  delight  the  mind  and  please  the 
heart  of  the  typical  American.  Motion  running  into  emotion 
and  rapid  locomotion  is  his  delight.  Indeed  it  is  real  torture 
to  him  to  be  quiet.  Like  a  jumping-jack,  he  is  always  in 
motion. 

Americans  in  everything  are  a  fast  people — faster  than 
thoughtful.  The  lumbering  stage  coach  is  in  disgrace.  Why 
our  very  cattle  travel  on  the  fast  freight.  And  even  the  luxury 
and  speed  of  a  "Vestibuled  Limited"  does  not  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  pushing  American,  who  almost  annihilates  time 
and  space  as  he  talks  over  the  telephone  and  does  business  by 
the  telegraph. 

This  tendency  in  public  life  and  material  things  is  add- 
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ing  much  to  the  value  of  time  and  the  profit  of  life.  But  when 
this  spirit  of  haste  and  restlessness,  this  tendency  to  action, 
reaches  the  sphere  of  intellectual  developmeut,  it  is  a  decided 
menace  to  thoroughness. 

Life  is  so  short,  and  with  our  twentieth  century  time-sav- 
ing machinery  so  valuable,  that  there  are  those  who,  catching 
the  hurry  spirit  of  the  street,  grow  impatient  over  books,  and, 
unwilling  to  dig  in  Greek  mines  or  Latin  fields,  hastily  follow 
the  most  convenient  "short  line"  from  the  primer  to  the  di- 
ploma, unmindful  of  the  danger  lurking  in  the  yawning 
vacuum  which  lies  between. 

There  are  institutions  of  learning  which  pander  to  the 
huiry  spirit  and  furnish  eclectic  courses  of  study,  scientific 
courses,  i.  e.  education  scientifically  abbreviated,  optional 
branches  and  all  manner  of  short  and  easy  methods  of  study. 
They  lengthen  their  list  of  Alumni ;  but  neither  broaden  nor 
deepen  the  current  of  thought.  They  utterly  fail  to  furnish 
that  equipment  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  successful  pro- 
iessional  man,  or  man  of  letters. 

The  church  college,  on  the  other  hand,  smaller  and  less 
pretentious  as  a  rule,  with  the  high  aim  of  making  men  rather 
than  money,  and  producing  spiritual  results  rather  than  a  mere 
ostentatious  display  of  numbers,  has  proven  well  suited  to 
American  conditions  and  is  a  powerful  force  in  the  develop- 
ment of  true  culture. 

Of  such  institutions,  among  which  we  include  our  own 
Lutheran  colleges,  Prof.  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College,  truly  and 
forcibly  says :  *'For  combining  sound  scholarship  with  solid 
character;  for  making  men  both  intellectually  and  spiritually 
tree ;  for  uniting  the  pursuit  of  truth  with  reverence  for  duty,  the 
small  college  open  to  the  worthy  graduate  of  every  good  high 
school,  presenting  a  course  sufficiently  rigid  to  give  symmet- 
rical development  and  sufficiently  elastic  to  encourage  indi- 
viduality along  congenial  lines,  taught  by  professors  who  are 
men  first  and  scholars  afterwards,  governed  by  kindly  per- 
sonal influence  and  secluded  from  too  frequent  contact  with 
social  distractions,  has  a  mission  which  no  change  of  educa- 
tional conditions  can  take  away,  and  a  policy  which  no  senti- 
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ment  of  vanity  or  jealousy  should  be  permitted  to  turn  aside." 

///.  The  Church  College  stands  for  an  education  whkk 
is  universal  and  i^eneral. 

This  principle  is  also  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  and  ten- 
ilency  of  the  age.  Division  of  labor  for  the  more  rapid  and 
cheaper  production  of  manufactured  articles,  while  it  ac- 
complishes the  desired  end,  does  not  improve  the  skill  of  the 
artisan.  Shoes  may  be  che^^er  to-day  than  when  they  were 
all  hand-made ;  but  the  "shoemaker,"  who  perhaps  knows  only 
how  to  burnish  the  shoe-sole,  is  not  nearly  so  skilful. 

The  tendency  to  specialize  is  also  observed  in  the  intel- 
lectual sphere.  But  while  it  may  produce  machine  men  ca- 
pable of  accomplishing  a  specific  task,  it  can  not  produce 
skilled  minds  capable  of  adaptation  to  any  sphere  or  field  of 
activity.  Specializing  makes  lop-sided  men,  men  of  limited 
abilities,  i.  e.  of  abilities  limited  to  a  single  sphere  of  action. 
This  tendency  is  good  in  the  sphere  of  mechanics  for  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  bread  and  butter;  but  in  the  literary  world 
the  grand  aim  should  be  to  broaden  thought  and  equip  men 
lor  a  hundred  avenues  of  activity  in  life  and  endow  them  with 
many  resources,  so  that  they  are  ready  for  any  exigency  which 
may  be  sprung  upon  them. 

It  is  well  in  this  connection  to  remember  that  this  is 
America  progressive  in  spirit  and  liberal  in  views.  Few  are 
satisfied  with  a  common  school  education — good  though  it  is 
— perhaps  the  best  in  the  world.  Fast  in  everything  Ameri- 
cans are  not  slow  in  acquiring  knowledge.  Newspapers, 
magazines  and  books  innumerable  have  sown  the  seeds  of  the 
love  of  learning.  The  American  people  who  know  what  they 
want  are  developing  a  large,  liberal,  literary  and  scientific 
training  which  is  becoming  every  year  more  general. 

This  is  a  nation  which  has  opened  the  lines  of  promotion 
to  everybody.  Every  man  who  chooses  thrives  here,  and  is  at 
liberty  to  develop  his  every  resource.  As  a  result  our  country 
is  increasing  in  material  wealth  at  a  rate  which  is  amazing. 

Well,  some  will  spend  their  money  on  the  race  track  and 
in  sports ;  some  will  rival  Genoa  and  Venice  in  their  palaces ; 
some  will  demand  finer  tapestries  and  softer  velvets  than  any 
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Du  Barry  or  any  Maintenon  ever  dreamed  of.  But  such 
things  can  only  use  the  smallest  fraction  of  our  country's  won- 
derful resources,  at  sight  of  which  Aladdin  would  have  turned 
pale  and  in  comparison  with  which  the  fabled  wealth  of  Monte 
Cristo  is  nothing.  Such  resources  can  not  be  fritted  away 
in  clothes,  or  houses  or  pleasures. 

No,  the  people  of  this  country  intend  to  use  their  wealth 
and  power  and,  to  lead  a  larger  life.  They  will  enlarge  life 
in  any  and  every  way  possible.  With  glimpses  into  the 
treasures  of  history,  into  the  wealth  of  letters,  into  the  stores 
of  philosophy,  and  into  the  possibilities  of  science,  they  have 
been  given  a  taste  of  the  larger  life  of  scholarship  and  have 
discovered  that  books  are  the  food  of  mind  and  soul.  No 
librarian  to-day  can  keep  the  key  to  the  store-rooms  of  wis- 
dom in  his  pocket.  The  American  people  .have  learned  the 
combination,and  open  the  treasure-house  of  knowledge  at  their 
ViTill.  Chemists  analyze,  geologists  explore,  scientists  inves- 
tigate, geniuses  discover  new  forces  and  laws,  astronomers 
pierce  the  very  skies,  and  within  a  few  days  their  discoveries 
and  deductions  are  read  and  discussed  by  men  in  every  walk 
ot  life.  The  treasures  of  literature,  science,  history  and  all 
knowledge  are  within  reach  and  the  people  mean  to  have 
them. 

An  intellectual  man  as  the  world  now  conceives  him,  is 
one  who  is  full  of  views  on  all  subjects  of  philosophy,  on  all 
matters  of  the  day.  The  man  who  can  support  any  claim  to 
mental  distinction  in  this  intellectual  age  must  have  lucid 
views,  comprehensive  ideas  and  nutshell  truths  which  he  can 
produce  on  the  shortest  notice,  whatever  may  chance  to  be 
the  theme. 

The  college  which  would  give  to  her  graduates  such  an 
equipment  must  first  herself  be  liberally  equipped.  The  bat- 
tleship Oregon  was  not  made  in  a  country  blacksmith's  shop. 
The  day  is  past  when  a  plank  with  a  professor  on  one  end  and 
a  student  on  the  other  makes  a  college. 

Just  here  is  the  question  which  perplexes  most  of  the 
church  colleges — Lutheran  in  particular.  Their  history  is  a 
history  of  penury,  of  great  needs  and  meagre  supply.    En- 
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dowments  are  small,  and  contributions  as  a  rule  ^as  meagre  as 
the  leakage  of  a  miser's  purse." 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  no  college  can  exist  on 
tuition  fees.  Even  Harvard,  with  such  a  large  enrollment  of 
students  and  high  tuitions,  spends  for  regular  expenses  ^>out 
$20,000  per  year  more  than  is  received  in  tuitions.  Mani- 
festly then  there  is  a  duty  resting  upon  those  benefited  by  the 
institution  to  see  that  it  is  maintained. 

Of  the  usefulness  of  gifts  and  bequests  made  to  colleges 
there  is  no  question.  So  long  as  the  colleges  are  designed  to 
promote  learning,  to  ennoble  character,  and  to  foster  right- 
eousness, so  long  will  the  endowment  of  them  prove  bene- 
ficent. An  enterprising  town  will  subsidize  railroads,  grant 
concessions  to  factories  and  encourage  by  material  aid  every 
industry  which  promises  advantages  to  the  bread  winner.  The 
literary  community  which  for  years  has  reaped  the  benefits 
and  knows  the  advantages  which  come  through  the  culture  of 
the  classical  college  will  welcome  the  privilege  to  eqtiip  the 
literary  workshop. 

Our  Lutheran  colleges  need  larger  endowments  and 
better  equipment,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Lutheran  laymen 
out  of  the  abundance  of  their  worldly  goods  to  supply  these 
needs.  An  endowed  scholarship  will  be  a  source  of  continued 
gratification ;  a  memorial  building  or  professorship  will  prove 
a  far  finer  and  more  useful  monument  than  an  obelisk  of 
marble. 

IV.  The  Church  College  stands  for  an  education  which 
is  Biblical  and  Evangelical. 

What  learning  without  the  revelation  of  God  can  do  for 
man  we  have  discovered  in  the  history  of  Babylon,  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  we  continue  to  learn  the  same  sad 
lesson  as  universities  try  to  get  from  under  the  influence  of  the 
teaching  that  gave  them  birth. 

"St.  Paul  met  the  learning  of  his  day  among  the  Greeks, 
who  were  reaching  for  something  new  in  the  field  of  scientific 
guess  work,  trying  to  piece  together  the  sun  out  of  mud-pud- 
dle reflections.  How  did  he  meet  it?  *The  unknown  God, 
Him  declare  I  unto  you.'    No  theory,  but  a  certified  dedara- 
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tion.  Something  new?  Yes,  something  renewing,  because 
drawn  from  the  field  of  certainty." 

Religious  conviction  should  shape  all  instruction. 
Liberal  education  will  include  a  wide  knowledge  of  all  the 
range  of  human  studies ;  but  the  church  college  sees  that  all 
this  knowledge  is  classified  under  the  certainty  of  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  from  God  concerning  the  sum  of  all  things. 

In  the  intellectual,  moral,  social  and  political  world,  is  not 
the  root  source  God?  Man  with  his  motives  and  works,  his 
language  and  capacities,  is  from  Him.  Agriculture,  medicine 
and  the  arts  of  life  are  God's  gifts.  Peace  and  civilization, 
commerce  and  adventure,  have  his  cooperation  and  His  bless- 
ing. All  that  is  good,  all  that  is  true,  all  that 
is  beautiful,  all  that  is  beneficent,  be  it  great  or 
small,  be  it  fragmentary,  natural  as  well  as  super- 
natural, moral  as  well  as  material,  comes  from  God.  In 
a  word,  religious  truth  is  more  than  a  portion,  it  is  a  condition 
ot  general  knowledge.  State  and  secular  institutions  which 
ignore  this  principle  are  extracting  the  warp  from  the  web  of 
wisdom  and  foolishly  expecting  the  rags  to  have  firmness  and 
beauty.  According  to  the  Greek  proverb,  "It  is  to  take 
fpring  from  out  of  the  year."  It  is  like  the  tragedian  who  at- 
tempts to  present  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  keep  Hamlet  off 
the  stage. 

The  Christian  college  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  curri- 
culum equally  broad  and  general,  teaches  all  departments  of 
scientific  education  with  a  definite  plan  and  purpose — i.  e.,  that 
all  true  science  and  correct  philosophy  spring  from  one  Bib- 
lical root,  and  must  bear  spiritual  fruit. 

"We  know  full  well  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  book  on 
Natural  Sciences ;  but  we  also  know  that  it  does  contain  the 
germs  and  elements  of  all  true  science.  In  geology  Moses 
is  older  than  Hutton  or  Werner ;  in  Astronomy,  Job  and  Isaiah 
far  antedate  Copernicus,  Galileo  and  Newton ;  and  in  Natural 
History  we  have  Solomon  speaking  of  plants  and  beasts  and 
creeping  things  when  the  land  of  Linnaeus  was  yet  a  swamp 
of  the  German  ocean,  and  the  birthplace  of  Cuvier  was  a  howl- 
ing wildemess." 
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The  Bible  is  the  forerunner  of  all  true  science,  and  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  secular  school,  the  church  college  places 
't  above  all  other  text-books.  *'As  life  stands  above  physi- 
ology, anatomy  and  chemistry,  so  divine  truth  stands  above 
all  branches  of  science,  and  schools  of  philosophy  which  are 
drawn  from  it  and  based  upon  it."  And  this  is  the  logical  and 
correct  method  of  instruction  for  which  the  church  college 
stands. 

"Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  science  as  it  is  a  life — the 
highest,  best  and  noblest  life."  It  is  just  here  where  we 
tecognize  the  superiority  of  the  church  college.  The  atmos- 
phere of  a  college  has  more  value  possibly  in  the  promotion  of 
Christian  ideals  than  in  specific  instruction.  If  teachers  arc 
men  of  the  noblest  being,  as  they  usually  are  in  the  church 
college,  the  force  of  example  is  great  in  producing  an  ethical 
atmosphere  which  gives  spiritual  healthfulness  as  well  as 
mental  vigor  to  the  student  life. 

The  late  and  lamented  Dr.  F.  A-  Muhlenberg,  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  personal  character,  was  especially  helpful  to  the 
many  students  who  came  under  his  instructions  in  his  long 
career  as  a  professor.  He  constantly  threw  around  his  stu- 
dents a  strong  moral  atmosphere  and  Christian  influence.  It 
is  said  of  Dr.  Arnold  that  "it  was  his  aim  to  give  an  education 
which  was  not  based  upon  religion,  but  which  was  itself  re- 
ligious." 

The  power  of  this  general  atmosphere  is  well  expressed 
by  Prof.  Bascom,  who  says:  "Carry  a  man  onward,  sweep 
him  upward,  whether  by  a  pervasive  sense  of  natural  law  or 
divine  grace — will  any  one  tell  me  exactly  what  is  the  real  dif- 
ference between  them,  so  that  the  two  shall  not  glide  into  each 
other  while  one's  eye  is  upon  them — and  before  he  is  aware, 
he  is  earnest,  reverential,  devout.  The  wisdom  that  is  buoy- 
ant, lifting  the  man  that  entertains  it^  carries  teacher  and 
taught  alike  heavenward  .  .  .  There  must  be  moral  ele- 
vation in  our  educational  life,  and  elevation  always  declares 
Itself.  It  is  by  elevation  that  nature  ignites  our  thoughts,  and 
hushes  our  words  into  awe." 

Prof.  Peabody  well  says,   "that  religion,  rationally  pre- 
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sented,  will  always  have  for  healthy  young  men  a  command- 
ing interest."  It  is  still  true  as  Mark  Hopkins  said :  "Chris- 
tianity is  the  greatest  civilizing,  moulding,  uplifting  power  on 
this  globe,  and  it  is  a  sad  defect  in  any  institution  of  high  learn- 
ing if  it  does  not  bring  those  under  its  care  into  the  closest 
possible  relation  to  it." 

And  shall  not  our  Lutheran  colleges  by  larger  endow- 
ments and  better  equipment  be  enabled  more  vigorously  to 
inaintain  those  principles  for  which  the  church  college  stands, 
and  which  meet  with  warmest  and  most  universal  approval? 
The  answer  must  be  given  by  the  men  and  women  who  hold 
the  purse  strings. 

W.  L.  HUNTON. 

IVilkeS'Barre,  Pa.,  June  15,  ipoi. 


Article  VI. 

THE  ORGANIC  UNITY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Much  is  being  written  nowadays  on  the  Old  Testament; 
much  that  must  have  a  reflex  influence  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  on  actual  Christian  life.  This  abundance  of  litera- 
ture is  not  indicative,  however,  of  an  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Old  Testament,  but,  in  many  cases,  of  the  re- 
verse. The  writer  of  this  article  is  moved  to  present  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  intrinsic  character  of  that  grand  body  of  writ- 
ings which  form  what  we  term  the  Old  Testament,  for  various 
reasons.  First  of  all,  his  experience  in  the  class-room  in 
teaching  Old  Testament  Introduction  and  Theology,  which 
constantly  brings  him  face  to  face  with  the  field  in  its  prac- 
tical as  well  as  its  theoretical  aspects ;  secondly,  his  knowledge 
of  the  unsettling  influence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament criticism  of  the  present  day,  and  lastly,  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  during  March  and  April  of  last  year,  in 
the  Leipsic  AUegemeine  Evangelisch  Lutherisch  Kirckenseitung. 
These  articles  bear  the  caption :  "The  Old  Testament  and 
Our  Church,"  meaning  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  author 
of  the  above  articles  confesses  that  in  his  younger  years  he 
was  completely  fascinated  by  the  Prolegomena  of  Wellhausen, 
and  that  he  spent  days  and  nights  in  admiring  the  motley  play 
of  his  thoughts  on  Moses  and  the  prophets.  To  the  minds  of 
some  that  experience  may  serve  as  a  recommendation :  to  us 
the  fact  that  he  now  views  the  subject  from  the  Lutheran  point 
of  view  is  of  far  greater  importance.  * 

Let  us  explain  what  we  mean  by  this  last  remark.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  Lutheran  Church  alone  appreciates  the 
genuine  quality  and  the  true  power  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
no  means.  But  we  do  maintain  that  there  is  that  in  the 
Lutheran  atmosphere,  in  its  entire  habitus,  which  acts  as  an 
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antiseptic  over  against  everything  that  threatens  to  vitiate  or 
destroy  healthy  religion.  Accordingly,  we  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  the  Lutheran  Church  has,  in  the  main,  presented  a  solid 
front  against  all  negative  criticism,  and,  in  our  day,  especially 
against  the  multitudinous  attacks  on  the  Old  Testament.  We 
are  well  aware  that  there  are  some  who  feel  inclined  slightly 
to  undervalue  the  Old  Testament,  because  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  New,  and  here  and  there  an  individual  may 
be  met  with  who  unduly  exalts  the  Old.  The  golden  mean  is 
certainly  within  our  reach.  Like  every  Scripture  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
lection,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  the  Old  Testament 
Las  a  permanent  value,  which  is  even  enhanced  by  the  greater 
light  shed  upon  it  by  the  New.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  such,  is  its  conser- 
vative tendency,  which  was  manifested  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  Reformation  in  doctrine  as  well  as  in  practice,  over  against 
all  spiritualism,  fanaticism  and  radicalism.  Its  principle,  in 
consistent  consonance  with  the  attitude  of  Luther  at  Worms, 
throughout  the  Reformation,  was  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good.  That  which  has  so  approved  itself  to  the  conscience 
may  not  be  lightly  set  aside.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this 
conservatism  is  the  antithesis  of  every  destructive  tendency. 
No  matter  at  what  point  the  Church's  life  may  be  attacked, 
this  fundamental  attitude  of  the  Lutheran  Church  will  make 
itself  felt.  When  the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  interests 
of  vital  import  for  time  and  eternity,  are  at  stake,  the  watch- 
word of  the  hour  is:  "Be  sober,  be  vigilant."  Holy  themes 
must  be  treated  reverently,  and  serious  things  seriously,  and 
all  trifling  is  out  of  the  question.  This  conservative  character 
of  Lutheran  thought  is  noticed  most  clearly  in  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  Words  of  our  Lord  as  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Lutheran  Church  is  Christocentric  in  the  full 
si;nse  of  that  term.  There  is  no  higher  authority  than  Christ. 
Christ  is  far  above  and  beyond  all  others  the  Expositor 
of  ihe  intrinsic  quality  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  is  equally 
the  Interpreter  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament.    The  Lutheran  Church  marks  the 
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words :  "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ; 
hear  ye  Him"  (Matt.  17:  5),  and  when  the  Lord  Jesus  says: 
"Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life :  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me ;"  it  takes  the  Lord 
at  His  Word.  It  understands  Him  as  having  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  without  specification  or  distinction, 
as  speaking  comprehensively,  without  any  limitation.  The 
Ix)rd's  Words  are  taken  as  proof  of  an  organic  connection  be- 
tween the  two  Testaments  which  has  its  centre  in  Christ.  The 
Old  Testament  may  be  manipulated,  analyzed,  dissected  with- 
out Christ,  but  without  Him  it  is  an  inexplicable  phenomenon 
in  the  world's  history  of  relipfion.  So  Luther  regards  it.  In 
his  Preface  to  the  Old  Testament,  Erl.  ed.  vol.  63,  page  7,  he 
says :  "Some  think  little  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  though  it 
had  been  given  to  the  Jewish  people  alone,  and  now  is  set 
aside,  and  only  writes  of  past  occurrences:  they  think  they 
have  enough  in  the  New  Testament,  and  maintain  that  they 
seek  nothing  but  the  spiritual  sense  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
Origen,  Jerome  and  many  other  eminent  men  have  done." 
T?ut  Christ  says,  John  5 :  39 :  "Search  the  Scriptures,  for  they 
arc  they  which  testify  of  me" ;  and  St.  Paul  commands  Timo- 
thy to  give  attention  to  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Rom. 
1 :  2  he  says  that  God  had  promised  the  Gospel  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  I  Cor.  15:  3  he  says  that  Christ  descended  from 
David,  died  and  rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures.  Thus, 
too,  St.  Peter  more  than  once  directs  us  to  the  Scriptures. 
They  do  this  in  order  to  teach  us  not  to  despise  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  since  they  so  mightily  establish  and  main- 
tain even  the  New  Testament  through  the  Old,  and  appeal  to 
it.  As  little  therefore  as  the  ground  and  proof  of  the  New 
Testament  is  to  be  despised,  so  in  like  manner  is  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  be  esteemed  as  precious.  And  what  else  is  the  Old 
Testament  than  a  public  preaching  and  proclamation  of  Christ, 
preparatory  in  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  ful- 
filled by  Christ?  But  in  order  that  those,  who  are  lacking  in 
knowledge,  may  be  directed  and  instructed  how  to  read  it  with 
profit,  I  have  prepared  this  preface,  according  to  the  ability, 
which  God  has  granted  me.     But  I  sincerely  entreat  and  warn 
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every  pious  Christian,  not  to  take  offence  at  the  simplicity  of 
speech  and  narrative,  which  he  will  often  meet  with,  but  not 
to  doubt  that  unpretentious  as  they  may  appear,  they  are  al- 
together the  words,  works,  judgments  and  narratives  of  divine 
majesty,  power  and  wisdom.  For  these  are  the  Scriptures 
which  make  fools  of  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  are  revealed 
to  babes  alone.  Therefore  let  your  conceited  impressions  go, 
and  esteem  these  Scriptures  as  the  highest  and  noblest  sanc- 
tuary, as  the  richest  mine,  which  can  never  be  exhausted  by 
study,  in  order  that  you  may  find  the  divine  wisdom,  which 
God  has  here  laid  down  in  such  plain  simplicity  as  to  put  a 
damper  on  all  pride.  There  you  will  find  swaddling  clothes 
and  the  manger  wherein  Christ  lies,  to  which  the  angel  directs 
the  shepherds.  Plain  and  poor  swaddling  clothes,  they  are, 
but  precious  is  the  treasure  within  them,  even  Christ."  From 
this  point  of  view  Luther  proceeds  to  summarize  the  contents 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Christ,  the  Gospel,  is  to  be  sought 
there.  No  question,  no  doubt,  about  Luther's  high  estimate 
of  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  this  means 
anything,  it  means  unity,  the  organic  unity  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  consensus  of  Lutheran 
theology  has  always  regarded  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  a  unit  which  finds  its  completion  as  a  revelation  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  What  is  known  as  the 
negative  or  higher  criticism  of  the  present  contrasts  sharply 
with  this  attitude  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  Lutheran  position.  The  Lutheran  view 
is  synthetic  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word :  the  negative  pro- 
cedure is  analytic  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term.  We  are 
speaking  mainly  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  (wissen- 
schaftlich),  not  with  reference  to  the  consequences  of  the  nega- 
tive course  in  the  sphere  of  practical  religion.  In  other  words, 
however  scornfully  the  charge  may  be  rejected,  we  regard  the 
negative  method  as  utterly  unscientific.  But  this  is  a  digres- 
sion. Let  us  return  to  the  contrast  between  the  two  posi- 
tions. Opposed  to  the  synthetic  grasp  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  dissection  practised  by  the  negative  critics,  which,  in 
so  far  as  it  has  any  theoretical  untiy.  Dr.  Cheyne  himself  has 
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acknowledged  to  be  a  "disintegrating  theory/*  An  apt  desig- 
nation, which  proves  that  onr  contention  is  felt  and  admitted; 
they  themselves  being  the  judges.  The  history  of  the  hy- 
potheses directed  against  the  Pentateuch  forms  an  interesting 
and  instructive  commentary  on  that  very  expression  "disinte- 
grating theory."  A  mere  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  the 
various  hypotheses  will  give  some  idea  of  this  "extravagant 
theorizing."  i.  Documentary;  2.  Fragment;  3.  Supple- 
ment ;  4.  Crystallization ;  5.  Modified  Document  hjrpothesis. 
All  of  them  are  in  the  interest  of  disintegration,  historical 
revolution.  The  climax  'of  negation  is  reached  in  the  post- 
exilian  theory,  which  marks  the  end  of  a  process  presented  as 
an  evolution:  revolution,  however,  is  the  apter  and  more  fit- 
ting designation.  For  the  theory  is  certainly  destructive  of 
those  facts  which  constitute  the  principal  features  of  Penta- 
teuchal  history.  Moreover,  the  theory  presup|X)ses  a  condi- 
tion which  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Beginning  with  myth  and  ending  with 
monotheism,  the  negative  scheme  has  brought  forth  a  mon- 
strosity in  the  field  of  religious  inventiveness,  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  contrary  to  all  sound  literary  criticism,  utterly  repug- 
nant to  all  historical  common  sense,  and  only  to  be  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  the  bulk  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
continuous  product  of  human  invention,  in  other  words,  a 
tissue  of  fictions.  As  such,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  does 
not  claim  organic  unity  for  the  Old  Testament.  Viewing  this 
operation  of  critical  dissection,  as  far  as  it  has  progressed,  and 
we  may  hope  that  it  is  fairly  complete,  one  cannot  but  think 
of  the  lines  of  Wordsworth : 

"Viewing  all  objects  unremitUnglj 
Tn  disconnection  dead  and  tpiriUess; 
And  sUll  dividing,  and  dividing  sUlI. 
Breaks  down  all  grandeur." 

Or  as  Goethe  puts  it  yet  more  pithily,  but  expressive  of 
the  same  thought: 

"Br  hat  die  Tbeile  in  seiner  Hand, 
Feblt  leider  nur  das  geistige  Band." 

Freely  rendered  into  English  these  lines  would  read : 


«« 


He  holds  the  parts  within  his  hand. 
The  onlj  thing,  alas,  that's  wanting  is  the  spiritual  band.*' 
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What  more  could  be  wanting,  especially  in  a  case  like 
the  constituent  parts  of  a  record  of  religious  history,  where 
the  bond  is  not  simply  intellectual,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
spiritual.  The  disjecta  membra,  the  dry  bones  with  which  the 
path  of  negative  critical  operation  is  littered,  lack  the  breath 
of  the  Living  Spirit,  by  whom  the  Old  Testament  was  vitalized 
into  organic  unity.  Mere  intellectualism  will  not  suffice. 
Wellhausen's  course  is  a  case  in  point.  In  his  "Prolegomena 
to  the  History  of  Israel,"  he  describes  the  way  in  which  he  ar- 
rived at  the  post-exilian  theory.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
studies  he  felt  himself  attracted  by  the  narratives  of  Saul  and 
David,  Elijah  and  Ahab,  Amos  and  Isaiah.  He  read  the  other 
historical  and  prophetic  books.  But  he  read  them  without 
the  Pentateuch.  He  felt  that  he  had  begun  with  the  roof, 
when  he  heard  that  the  Law  was  the  fottndation  of  all  that  fol- 
lowed. Thus  he  read  the  Thora.  But,  says  Rupprecht,  in- 
stead of  letting  the  Law  illuminate  the  other  writings,  he  per- 
mitted the  Law  to  spoil  the  other  Scriptures  for  him.  The 
Thora,  the  law,  was  like  a  spectre,  making  itself  heard  every- 
where, but  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  show  itself  clearly 
visible  and  effectively  carried  out  in  the  later  period.  The 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  the  Law  could  therefore  not 
have  the  priority.  Through  Ewald's  "History  of  tJte  People  of 
Israel/'  his  confusion  increased.  Then,  in  1867,  he  ascertained 
that  Charles  H.  Graf  ("The  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament/' 1866),  assigned  the  Law  its  position  after  the 
Prophets.  Before  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  on  which  this  assumption  was  based,  he  was  won  for 
this  statement,  that  is,  for  a  radical  hypothesis.  He  acknowl- 
edged to  himself,  that  Hebrew  antiquity  in  this  way  might  be 
understood  without  the  Thora,  the  Law.  An  intellectual  pro- 
cess throughout. 

Over  against  this  and  all  other  intellectualism  as  the  con- 
trolling factor,  let  us  note  the  peculiar  position  which  the  Old 
Testament  assigns  to  the  heart,  as  "the  centre  of  all  spiritual 
iimctions,  the  organ  of  the  conscience,  the  seat  of  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  man,"  in  the  language  of  Oehler. 
In  Gen.  8:  2i»  the  yetser  leb,  the  devising  of  the  heart  (the 
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imagination  of  man's  heart,  A.  V.)  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  evil.  Elsewhere,  we  read  of  an  honest  and  righteous 
heart  (integrity  of  heart),  Gen.  20:  5;  a  wise  heart,  I  Kings 
5:  12;  Prov.  10:  8;  a  pure  heart,  Psalm  51:  12;  a  perverse 
heart,  Psalm  loi :  4;  a  wicked  and  stubborn  heart,  Jer.  3:  7, 
etc. ;  a  haughty  heart,  Ezek.  38 :  2,  etc.  Clearly  the  heart  is 
here  singled  out  to  denote  a  special  central  factor  in  human 
l:fe,  the  organ  of  the  highest  sphere,  the  relation  of  man  to 
God,  with  all  that  this  relation  implies.  Now  the  organic 
unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  seen  in  the  dominant 
position  of  certain  great  ideas  and  facts,  which  may  be 
grouped  under  the  term  Hcilswahrhcit,  the  truth  of  salvation. 
On  the  very  threshold  of  the  Old  Testament  we  meet  with  the 
essential  elements  of  this  truth,  both  positive  and  negative. 
First  we  have  the  relation  between  God  and  man,  in  both  di- 
rections, then  the  fact  of  sin,  and,  lastly,  the  factor  of  redemp- 
tion. These  elements  continue  to  assert  themselves,  as  posi- 
tive and  negative  principles  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  historical  development  as  set  forth  in  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament.  They  account  fully  and  satisfactorily  for  every 
manifestation  of  Divine  action  along  the  whole  line,  and  ex- 
plain the  unity  of  Jahveh  with  Elohim,  and  would  explain  it, 
even  if  it  were  not  forced  on  our  attention  by  the  combination 
of  both  in  the  double  Appellation — Lord  God,  Jahveh  Elohim. 
In  the  original  immanence  of  God,  clearly  seen  in  the  creation 
of  man  in  the  image  of  God,  we  are  inclined  to  note  the  first 
great  stumbling-block  and  rock  of  offence  encountered  by  the 
negative  criticism,  and  the  impact  has  hurled  the  critics  so  far 
from  the  track  that  every  landmark  of  God*s  great  highway  is 
invisible  to  them.  **Having  eyes  they  see  not,  and  their  foolish 
heart  is  darkened,"  for,  surely,  the  original  immanence  of  God 
in  the  creation  of  man,  is  not  only  a  most  reasonable  and  wel- 
come truth,  to  every  seeker  after  religious  truth  in  this  world 
of  sin  and  darkness,  but  is  also  suggestive  of  a  reservoir  of 
motive  power  for  the  spiritual  good  of  man,  which  leads  us  to 
expect  impulse  and  movement  in  that  direction.  Such  move- 
ment has  taken  place  and  is  taking  place.  Negative  critics 
find  fault  with  it.     This  movement  cannot  have  taken  place 
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because  it  involves  features  which  they  do  not  accept  as  true> 
since  they  are  not  in  accord  with  their  yetser  leb,  the  devis- 
ing imagination  of  their  heart.  "And  if  ye  will  receive  it,  this 
is  Elias,  which  was  for  to  come,"  says  the  Lord,  Matt.  11:  14. 
But  of  the  Scribes,  he  says,  "and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have 
done  unto  him,  whatsoever  they  listed,"  Matt.  17:  12.  And 
this  they  did  unto  John  the  Baptist,  notwithstanding  all  the 
prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  until  John.  In  like  manner, 
the  Lord  "was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him, 
and  the  world  knew  him  not.  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his 
own  received  him  not,"  John  i :  10,  11.  There  must  be  a  fun- 
damental reason  for  this  negative  attitude.  However,  some 
did  receive  the  Lord,  and  to  them  he  gave  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name/'  John 
1 :  12. 

That  the  immanence  of  God  in  his  relation  to  man  did 
not  cease  with  the  fall  of  man  is  patent  from  the  first  gospel 
word.  "It  (the  seed  of  the  woman)  shall  bruise  thy  head," 
Gen.  3.  15.  It  is  apparent  in  the  relation  of  all  the  earliest  sons 
of  God,  who  were  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,  men  like  Abel,  who 
by  faith  offered  up  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by 
which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous;  of  whom 
we  may  well  say  that  he  himself  is  a  witness  unto  this  day,  for 
"being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh."  Enoch,  too,  by  faith  was 
translated:  "for  before  his  translation  he  had  this  testimony 
that  he  pleased  God."  Faith  marks  the  relation  of  all  the 
godly  patriarchs  to  that  God,  in  whom  they  trusted,  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.  Yea,  more:  not  only  the  patriarchs,  a 
Noah,  an  Abraham,  but  all  the  children  of  God  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  Moses  on  through  the 
prophets,  until  John  the  Baptist.  Their  rock  and  refuge  was 
the, God  of  promise  and  of  salvation.  In  Him  they  trusted, 
and  this  element  of  trust  is  the  characteristic  of  the  earliest 
Old  Testament  piety.  "Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
(lod ;  for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is,  and 
that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him,"  Heb. 
11:6.    Who  will  question  the  fact  that  this  is  the  record  of 
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the  Old  Testament  concerning  their  relation  to  God?  What, 
then,  is  this  faith,  this  "acknowledgment  of  the  absolute  Rule 
of  God,  and  simple  submission  to  the  Will  of  God,"  this  yield- 
ing up  of  self  to  God?  What  is  it,  but  the  conception  of  the 
immanence  of  God,  the  nearness  of  God  in  a  moral  sense,  the 
conception  of  the  harmony  of  divine  power  and  love,  the  "pa- 
ternal relationship"  of  God  to  man.  Jehovaism  it  has  been 
termed,  and  rightly  so :  Jehovah,  the  God  of  faith,  who  from 
the  fall  has  regarded  the  fallen  with  tender  pity,  and  with  suc- 
coring affection.  And  this  immanence  of  God  is  ancient,  ac- 
cording to  the  record  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In  the  light 
of  subsequent  history,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  of  Israel,  it  has  a  touchingly  sublime  significance.  We 
are  here  dealing  with  its  manifestation  in  the  life  of  man :  its 
springs,  its  roots,  we  know  by  the  record  of  the  unity  of  the 
1  evealed  Word  to  be  hidden  in  the  depth  of  that  eternity,  which 
by  its  mystery  suggests  to  man  reverence  and  adoraticm:  to 
man  who  realizes  the  transcendence  as  well  as  the  immanence 
of  God,  and  the  mystery  of  his  own  being,  but  who  also  has 
the  experience  of  sin ;  if  not  as  a  matter  of  repentance,  at  least, 
by  way  of  its  many  consequences,  and,  first  of  all  in  view  of 
the  first  and  last  enemy,  that  is,  death.  We  have  seen  that 
the  unity  of  the  Old  Testament  is  clearly  manifest  in  the  im- 
manence of  God  and  the  faith  of  the  saints :  we  behold  it  just 
as  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  same 
record,  as  it  stands,  concerning  the  quality  of  sin.  From  the 
very  beginning  sin  is  viewed  seriously,  as  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  gravity.  Not  simply  in  its  effects,  its  practical  evils 
in  the  life  of  the  human  race,  but  in  itself,  its  intrinsic  char- 
acter, its  essence.  Various  terms  are  used  to  characterize  sin: 
Chatah,  avon,  pesha,  evidently  implying  a  state  of  corruption, 
a  departure  from  the  state  of  innocence.  Sin  is  deviation,  de- 
pravity, perversion,  transgression,  in  one  word  apostasy  from 
God,  the  Creator,  who  made  man  in  his  own  image.  The  tre- 
mendous sweep  and  sway  of  sin  before  the  revelation  of  the 
Decalogue  is  seen  in  the  narrative  of  the  deluge.  Nor  does  it 
cease  with  that  catastrophe.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  unity  of  the  Old  Testament  is  found  in  its  continuous  tes- 
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timony  concerning  the  prevalence  of  sin  and  its  destructive 
character,  together  with  its  uniform  protest  against  sin,  either 
as  a  state  of  the  heart,  or,  in  its  outward  manifestations.  From 
the  fall  of  man  onward  the  sphere  of  evil  is  regarded  and 
treated  in  the  same  way  throughout.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
in  all  the  records  of  humanity.  Where  can  anything  be  found 
in  all  literature  that  will  compare  with  the  unvarying,  un- 
broken fulness  and  frankness  of  statement  in  the  description 
given  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  the  grievous  sins  com- 
mitted by  some  of  the  most  prominent  saints?  No  parallel 
exists  outside  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  only  sphere  of  compari- 
son in  existence  is  that  to  which  attention  is  called  by  the  mer- 
ciful attitude  of  God  toward  those  chiefs  among  sinners  whom 
the  grace  of  God  made  chiefs  among  saints.  Here  also  there 
Is  unity :  the  unity  of  grace  paralleling  the  unity  of  sin,  the  re- 
membrance of  mercy  in  the  midst  of  wrath.  Here,  indeed,  we 
have  the  highest  sphere  of  unity:  reconciliation,  restoration. 
As  there  is  a  synthesis  of  sin,  so  there  is  a  synthesis  of  grace, 
and  this  is  the  strongest  link  by  far  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
for  the  unity  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  already  con- 
sidered one  part  of  the  sphere  of  grace :  the  human  side,  the 
line  of  faith ;  let  us  now  turn  to  tl)e  Divine  source  and  course 
bv  which  faith  is  conditioned.  Grace  in  the  Old  Testament 
begins  with  a  prediction  and  promise  directed  against  the  head 
of  all  evil.  All  that  follows  is  based  on  this  promise,  so  much 
so  that  we  may  say :  the  atmosphere  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
an  atmosphere  of  promise,  which  makes  its  influence  felt 
through  all  the  stages  of  development,  in  a  multitude  of  par- 
ticulars, and  which  in  itself,  observed  simply  as  a  sphere  of 
Divine  promise,  is  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Again  and  again  the  promise  shines  out  like  a  golden  thread 
in  the  words  grace  and  mercy  as  applied  by  the  Lord  to  his 
children. 

It  is  the  individualization  of  grace:  God  is  merci- 
ful and  gracious  to  each  of  His  children,  whom  He  embraces 
with  that  wonderfully  gracious  knowledge  of  which  we  may 
well  say :  "It  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it."  It  is  individu- 
alized in  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  ''Blessed  is  he  whose  trans- 
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gression  is  forgiven ;  whose  sin  is  covered."  Is  not  the  unity 
of  sinful  humanity  apparent  in  God's  gracious  answer  to  every 
cry  out  of  the  depths,  in  His  condescension  to  each  repentant 
sinner,  who  voices  the  actual  need  of  all.  But  what  is  the 
ground  of  this  mercy?  Man  is  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  God's 
mercies.  All  the  saints  have  realized  this  fact.  Where  are 
wc  to  look  for  the  Divine  motive  in  all  the  tender  mercies  of 
God  toward  His  individual  children?  Is  there  not  an  element 
in  the  original  promise  which  asserts  itself  in  such  a  way  as 
to  call  attention  to  another  individualization?  Sin  is  to  be 
overcome  in  the  person  of  its  head,  that  means  victory  over 
the  whole  sphere  of  sin  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  i.  e.  by  man? 
But  how  can  this  be?  Sinful  man  is  unable  to  effect  the  de- 
liverance which  the  promised  triumph  implies.  To  whom 
does  the  promise  point  as  the  victor  over  sin?  Who  is  the 
seed  of  the  woman?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  furnished 
by  the  subsequent  steps  in  the  development  ^f  the  Old  Tes- 
tament :  a  most  striking  accumulation  of  prophecies,  types  and 
arrangements  which  tell  of  deliverance,  of  a  Saviour,  a  Mes- 
.siah.  The  promise  is  individualized.  Through  Abraham, 
the  individual,  all  nations  are  to  be  blessed,  in  his  seed.  Even 
Israel,  as  a  people,  receives  the  stamp  of  individuality,  in  the 
unity  of  its  religious  character,  as  the  bearer  of  the  blessing  to 
mankind.  For  the  election  and  separation  of  Israel,  its  real, 
religious  unity,  even  its  isolation  had  a  wider  outlook.  The 
sphere  of  bloody  sacrifice  testifies  of  sin,  but  typifies  atone- 
ment, vicarious  atonement.  The  idea  of  substitution  is  seen 
everywhere.  Sacrificial  substitution  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  idea  of  representation,  which  begins  with  the  election  of 
Israel  and  is  followed  by  the  consecration  of  the  first  bom  of 
each  family,  represented  by  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  in  turn  is 
represented  by  the  priesthood,  until  at  last,  the  high  priest 
stands  out  as  the  individual  representative  of  Israel.  The 
climax  of  this  remarkable  unity  is  reached  on  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement,  when  sacrificial  substitution  and  sacerdotal  rep- 
resentation meet  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  What  does  it  all 
mean?  What  was  the  real  function  of  Israel?  That  it  was 
not  limited  to  Israel  is  evident.      We  might  feel  inclined  to 
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take  a  superficial  view  of  this  function  were  it  not  for  the 
deeper  view  of  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  description  of  the 
Messiah  and  His  work  on  the  other,  as  expressed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Were  it  not  for  the  sphere  of  Messianic  prophecy 
which  surrounds  the  substitution  and  representation  of  the 
Mosaic  economy,  we  might  still  ask:  What  does  it  all  mean? 
But  the  testimony  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  using  the 
iatter  word  in  its  widest  sense,  as  applied  to  the  entire  Old 
Testament,  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  There  is  One,  the  seed 
of  the  woman,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  the  son  of  David,  of  whom  it  is  said:  "Thou  art  my 
son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee" ;  and  again :  "Thy  throne, 
O  God,  is  forever  and  ever,  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a 
right  sceptre.  Thou  lovest  righteousness  and  hatest  wicked- 
ness: therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  Thee  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  Thy  fellows,"  "a  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief,  who  hath  borne  our  g^efs  and  carried  our 
sorrows — upon  whom  the  Lord  hath  laid  the  iniquity  of  us 
all."  In  Him  the  Old  Testament  is  individualized ;  in  Him  is 
all  the  sublime  unity  of  Divine  immanence,  which  show  that 
His  name  is  near,  because  His  wondrous  works  declare  it. 
And  this  name  is  Jehovah,  the  God  of  salvation,  who  makes 
His  power  as  Elohim  subserve  the  purposes  of  His  gracious 
kingdom. 

In  the  scientific  plan  of  Delitzsch's  Apologetik,  the 
unity  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  preparatory  history  of 
Christianity  is  recognized  and  emphasized  by  this  prince 
among  Hebrew  scholars.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Eder- 
sheim,  who  is  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  field  of 
Hebrew  literature.  In  his  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the 
Jewish  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  he  says:  "The  most 
important  point  here  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  organic  unity  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Its  predictions  are  not  isolated,  but  features 
of  one  grand  prophetic  picture ;  its  ritual  and  institutions  parts 
of  one  great  system ;  its  history,  not  loosely  connected  events, 
but  an  organic  development  tending  toward  a  definite  end. 
Viewed  in  its  innermost  substance,  the  history  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  not  different  from  its  typical  institutions,  nor  yet 
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these  two  from  its  predictions.  The  idea,  underlying  all,  is 
God's  gracious  manifestation  in  the  world — the  kingdom  of 
God;  the  meaning  of  all — the  establishment  of  this  kingdom 
upon  earth.  That  gracious  purpose  was,  so  to  speak,  in- 
dividualized, and  the  kingdom  actually  established  in  the  Mes- 
siah." This  is  the  language  of  conviction,  clear  and  un- 
equivocal, and  we  have  quoted  so  much  of  it,  because  it  re- 
capitulates in  brief,  what  has  already  been  presented  more  at 
length.  Delitzsch  and  Edersheim  have  cleariy  perceived  the 
importance  of  the  unity  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Lutheran 
Church  realizes,  emphasizes  and  steadily  confesses  and  teaches 
this  grand  synthesis  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  more  we 
t^ink  of  it,  the  more  deeply  and  strongly  the  conviction  forces 
itself  upon  us  that  the  pole  star  and  sheet  anchor  of  the  Oiurch 
in  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  storms,  which  now  threatens  to 
turn  her  away  from  the  course  of  sound  exegesis  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  to  be  found  in  the  steadfast  fixing  of  the  mind 
and  heart  on  the  one  great  luminous  path  of  God  in  his  deal- 
ings with  man  throughout  the  centuries  whose  history  is  re- 
corded in  the  wonderful  record  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion. G.  F.  Spieker. 
Philadelphia,  Jww,  iqot. 


Article  VII. 

THE  STANDARD  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  COMMON 
SERVICE  AND  VARIATA  EDITIONS. 

To  one  who  has  rested  complacently  in  the  thought  that 
our  Engflish  Lutheran  congregations  have  a  Common  Service 
formally  and  officially  adopted  by  three  General  Bodies  after 
prolonged  labor  on  the  part  of  learned  Committees — whose 
avowed  purpose  it  was  to  eliminate  differences  and  provide  a 
common  form  for  our  Public  Worship— it  will  be  a  rather  dis- 
appointing task  to  make  a  careful  comparison  of  the  three 
forms  of  the  Common  Service  published  by  authority  of  the 
three  General  Bodies  .in  their  respective  Service  Books. 
Minute  examination  discloses  more  than  ninety  differences, 
large  and  small — varying  from  unimportant  changes  in  rubrics 
to  essential  variations  in  the  order  of  parts  in  the  Communion 
Office  itself.  This  calculation,  of  course,  takes  no  note  of  the 
surprisingly  large  number  of  variations  in  capitalization  and 
punctuation,  as  well  as  the  quite  occasional  misspelling  of 
words,  omission  of  words  and  other  serious  typographical 
errors,  from  which,  unfortunately,  none  of  the  editions  is  en- 
tirelv  free. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  our  discussion  it  may  be  well 
to  state  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee>  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Horn,  carefully  prepared  three  copies  of  the 
official  Standard  Manuscript  of  the  Common  Service,  one  for 
each  of  the  Bodies  engaged  in  its  preparation.  These  copies 
of  the  Standard  MS.  include,  besides  the  printed  pages  of  the 
Service,  manuscript  notes  by  the  Secretary  on  the  interleaved 
pages  recording  the  Minutes  of  the  Joint  Committee — their 
decisions  on  disputed  points,  the  permissive  uses  granted,  the 
formal  arguments  presented  by  each  side  in  the  case  of  un- 
reconciled differences,  as  well  as  the  frequent  indication  of  the 
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Reformation  and  pre- Reformation  sources  of  the  forms  chosen 
for  the  Service.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  book  of  Wor- 
ship of  the  United  Synod  of  the  South  contains  in  its  entirety 
the  Common  Service  as  it  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Joint 
Committee,  without  change  or  omission,  except  that  certain 
**permissive  uses"  have  not  been  incorporated. 

The  General  Council  edition  used  in  the  following  notes 
is  the  latest  (1900),  which  contams  some  changes  from  former 
editions. 

The  first  variation  appears  in  the  Preface,  concerning 
which  the  notes  in  the  Standard  Manuscript  say  "No  Preface 
formally  adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee.  One  by  Dr.  B.  M. 
Schmucker  has  been  submitted  to  all  three  Committees  and 
adopted  by  the  G.  C.  and  the  U.  S.  Church  Book  Committee. 
But  the  Gen.  Synod  has  substituted  another,  which  was  not 
submitted.  All  three  Committees  agree  that  a  Preface  is  to 
be  desired.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  unreconciled  differ- 
ence in  the  Communion  Office." 

The  Preface  which  appears  in  the  General  Council  Church 
Book  is  the  longest  form.  The  one  of  the  United  S)mod  is  a 
trifle  more  condensed,  though  practically  the  same  in  sub- 
stance. The  General  Synod's  Preface  is  much  shorter  and 
does  not  enter  at  all  into  the  full  historical  discussion  which 
the  others  present. 

Concerning  the  Festivals,  it  was  "agreed  that  each  Gen- 
eral Body  should  be  at  liberty  to  indicate  the  Festivals  it  de- 
sired to  keep.  No  list  was  prescribed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee." 

On  the  Chief  Festivals  and  Movable  Festivals  all  agree. 
The  U.  S.  inserts  a  table  of  seventeen  "Minor  Festivals,  Ob- 
served in  Some  Parts  of  the  Lutheran  Church"  giving  their 
dates  and  appropriate  Epistle  and  Gospel  lessons.  The  G.  C. 
incorporates  this  entire  list  also  and  adds  to  it  "All  Saints' 
Day."  The  entire  list  is  omitted  by  the  G.  S.  In  the  regular 
Table  of  Epistles  and  Gospels  the  G.  C.  also  furnishes  an 
Epistle  and  Gospel  for  Reformation  Day. 

Concerning  the  Table  of  Scripture  Lessons  it  was  agreed 
"that  such  a  Table  is  wished  for,  but  inasmuch  as  no  Table 
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known  to  the  Committee  is  quite  satisfactory,  each  Body  is  left 
at  liberty  to  insert  a  Table  for  itself."  (The  U.  S.,.  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  G.  C.  Committee  takes  the  Table  given  in  the 
Church  Book,  and  the  G.  S.  inserts  the  series  of  Thomasius.) 

Concerning  the  Title,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  "The 
Order  of  Service."  The  G.  S.  has  employed  "Order  of  Public 
Worship."  The  G.  C.  inserts  I  Cor.  14:  40  ("Let  all  things 
be  done  decently  and  in  order")  before  the  begfinning  of  the 
Service  proper.  The  Standard  MS.  has  "The  Order  of  Morn- 
ing Service,  or  the  Communion"  as  the  Title  and  Headlines 
of  the  pages  following.  The  G.  C.  has  the  shorter  form  of 
"The  Morning  Service."  Both  the  G.  C.  and  G.  S.  have  in- 
serted the  sub-heading  "The  Holy  Communion,"  which  the 
Standard  does  not  have. 

There  is  a  variation  in  the  very  first  rubric.  The  Standard 
MS.  says  "A  Hymn  of  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be 
sung."  This  rubric  is  wanting  in  the  G.  S.  Concerning  the 
Rubrics  it  was  "Resolved  that  we  retain  the  Rubrics  and  al- 
low the  indication  of  the  substance  of  them  in  any  manner  the 
different  bodies  please  to  use."  However  it  is  a  matter  of 
special  record  that  "a  rubrical  direction  shall  be  introduced 
allowing  a  Hymn  of  Invocation." 

In  the  Coniitcor  the  Standard  MS.  furnishes  two  rubrics — 
"Then  shall  the  Minister  say"  and  "The  Congregation  shall 
say  with  the  Minister."  The  G.  S.  omits  both  rubrics,  thus 
giving  the  entire  Confession  to  the  Minister.  The  Council 
has  the  permissive  rubric  "The  Congregation  may  then  say 
with  the  Minister."  Concerning  this  point  the  MS.  notes  say 
"in  the  original  this  part  (the  latter  half  of  the  Confession)  is 
assigned  to  the  Gustos  or  another  'Kirchendiener.*  The 
question  having  been  raised  whether  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
agreement  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  assign  the  whole  of  this 
Confession  to  the  Minister,  it  was  decided  in  the  Sub-Commit- 
tee that  it  is  not  a  violation  of  our  agreement  to  do  so,  al- 
though the  Rubric  is  a  part  of  the  Manuscript  as  adopted." 

In  the  Declaration  of  Grace  the  G.  S.  has  a  different  punc- 
tuation at  the  word  "sins"  (semicolon  for  period) ;  while  the 
General  Council  has  no  less  than  four  variations.     Only  one 
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of  these  is  by  permission.  The  Standard  says  "giveth  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God,  and  hath  promised  them  His  Holy 
Spirit."  The  Council  has  the  stronger  form  **and  bestowcth 
upon  them  His  Holy  Spirit."  This  substitution  was  permit- 
ted by  vote  of  the  Joint  Committee.  The  other  difiFerencej* 
are: 

STANDARD.  GENERAL    COUNCIL. 

..and   hath   siren   His   Onlj   Son..  ..and  given  His  Only.. 

..He    giveth     power    to    become..  ..He  alto  giveth  power.. 

..Grant    this.    Lord,    unto   us   all.  ..Grant  this.  O  Lord,  unto.. 

These  variations  are  trifling.  They  may  be  typographical 
errors,  in  which  event  we  must  charge  gross  carelessness;  if 
intentional  they  betray  unwarranted  tampering. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Standard  MS.  record  that  "The  Gen- 
eral Synod  desired  alternate  forms  of  Declaration  and  chose 
as  such  forms  John  3:  16,  I  Tim.  i :  15,  and  T  John  2:  i,  2. 
The  other  Committees  would  not  consent  to  the  insertion  of  al- 
ternate forms.  The  General  Synod  filed  a  protest  and  state- 
ment. 

1.  This  is  an  introductory  part  of  the  Service,  not  be- 
lonpng  to  the  normal  Service,  and  hence  not  subject  to  the 
strict  rules  which  govern  the  construction  of  the  Service  itself. 

2.  The  use  of  alternate  forms  of  the  Declaration  is  as 
lei^timate  in  principle  as  the  use  of  the  Con/iteor  itself. 

3.  Having  conceded  the  use  of  the  Nimc  Dimittis  in  the 
Communion  Service,  they  feel  justified  in  demanding  this. 

4.  Such  alternate  forms  would  interpret  the  Declaration, 
which  is  not  an  official  Absolution. 

Notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Joint  Committee  to 
grant  alternate  forms  of  the  Declaration  they  are  given  in  the 
General  Synod's  edition. 

Entering  upon  the  Historical  Service,  proper,  we  find  a 
serious  variation  on  the  part  of  the  General  Council  in  the 
rubric  for  the  Introit.  The  proper  rubric  reads  *'The  Introit 
with  the  Gloria  Patri  may  be  sung  by  the  Choir;  or  the  Introit 
may  be  said  by  the  Minister,  and  the  Gloria  Patri  sung  or  said 
by  the  Congregation."  The  General  Council  rubric  omits  the 
choir  use  entirely  and  pro\ndes  for  an  additional  responsive 
rendering.     (**The  Introit  may  be  said  by  the  Minster,  and  the 
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Gloria  Patri  sung  or  said  by  the  Congregation ;  or  the  Introit 
and  Gloria  Patri  may  be  sung  or  said  responsively.") 

There  is  a  very  slight  variation  in  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 
The  Standard  has  "good  will  towards  men";  the  General 
Council  has  "...  toward  men,"  the  latter  agreeing  with 
the  authorized  version  of  Luke  2 :  14. 

The  true  rubric  for  the  Collect  is  "Then  shall  the  Minister 
say  the  Collect  for  the  Day."  To  this  the  General  Synod 
form  adds  "or  one  of  the  general  or  special  Collects."  This 
is  certainly  unwarranted  and  especially  unfortunate,  as  it  fails 
to  recognize  the  essential  importance  of  the  Collect  for  the 
Day  and  its  indissoluble  connection  and  manifest  harmony 
with  the  Introit,  Gospel  and  Epistle  for  the  Day. 

The  General  Synod  edition  varies  in  the  punctuation  of 
the  Hallelujah  and  Sentence,  not  observing  the  colon  mark* 
ing  the  divisions  in  the  Psalm-verses. 

The  Standard  rubric  provides  thaft  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Gospel  "the  Congregation  shall  stand  up,  unless  they  have 
stood  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel."  The  G.  C.  inserts  a  posi- 
tive rubric  directing  the  Congregation  to  rise  at  the  Gloria  Tibi 
before  the  reading  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  G.  S.  has  a  semi-colon  after 
the  words  "Holy  Christian  Church"  instead  of  the  comma  of 
the  Standard ;  but  concerning  the  punctuation  of  the  Creed  it 
was  resolved  by  the  Joint  Committee  that  "inasmuch  as  this  is 
a  Confessional  question,  it  is  left  to  each  of  the  Bodies  to 
punctuate  as  it  pleases." 

We  find  an  important  variation  by  the  G.  C.  in  the  order 
of  parts  in  the  Offertory.  The  Standard  order  is :  i.  Offer- 
tory, proper;  2.  Offerings,  and  3.  General  Prayer.  The 
G.  C.  has  substituted  i.  Offertory;  2.  General  Prayer;  3. 
Offerings. 

The  Standard  provides  a  rubric  immediately  preceding 
the  General  Prayer  directing  that  "the  Minister  shall  make 
mention  of  any  special  petitions,  intercessions  or  thanksgiv- 
ings which  may  have  been  requested.  He  may  also  make 
mention  of  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  Congregation." 
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This  is  also  supplied  by  the  G.  S.,  but  the  Council  omits  it  en- 
tirely. 

The  G.  S.  inserts  an  "Amen"  after  the  General  Prayer 
and  before  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  was  allowed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, but  which  does  not  appear  in  either  of  the  other  forms. 
The  G.  S.  also  inserts  a  rubric  before  the  Lord's  Prayer  say- 
ing that  "if  there  be  a  Communion  it  may  be  omitted  here." 
This  appears  to  be  without  authority.  The  latest  G.  C.  edition 
(I goo)  has  changed  the  punctuation  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  to 
read  "Thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

The  Standard  provides  that  "if  there  be  no  Conununion, 
a  Doxology  may  be  sung"  at  the  close  of  the  last  Hymn.  The 
G.  C.  makes  the  rubric  positive,  saying  "A  H)rmn  shall  then 
be  sung,  which,  if  there  be  no  Communion,  shall  close  with  a 
Doxology." 

The  Standard  and  G.  C.  provide  the  O.  T.  Benediction 
only.  The  G.  S.  gives  the  Apostolic  Benediction  as  alternate. 
This  had  the  permission  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

In  the  Exhortation  the  Standard  form  h  ".  .  .  .  He 
hath  instituted  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  His  Supper,  in  which 
He  feedeth  us  with  His  Body,  and  giveth  us  to  drink  of  His 
Blood." 

The  G.  C.  form  is  "...  in  which  He  giveth  us  His 
Body  to  eat,  and  His  Blood  to  drink    .    .    .    ." 

The  relative  position  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Verba  led 
to  prolonged  discussion  and  remained  a  disputed  question  to 
the  very  end.  Decision  upon  the  position  was  postponed  for 
two  meetings  of  the  Joint  Committee.  Dr.  Schmucker  pre- 
sented an  exhaustive  argument  in  support  of  the  proposition 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  should  precede  the  Verba,  and  be  a 
prayer  of  the  Minister  alone.  Dr.  Wenner  submitted  a  force- 
tul  argument  in  opposition  to  this  order.  The  representatives 
of  the  United  Synod  defined  their  position  as  follows:  "Not 
believing  that  any  important  principle  is  at  stake  here,  nor 
convinced  by  the  argument  from  doctrinal  considerations,  the 
Committe  is  willing  to  yield  its  position,  if  by  so  yielding 
it  can  procure  the  harmony  of  the  other  two  Committees ;  bat 
if  the  disagreement  continues,  it  is  compelled  by  the  rule  to 
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recfognizc  the  position  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  the  Verba 
to  be  Lutheran  usage.  This  conviction  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  many  Lutheran  Agenda  of  the  first  order  which 
at  first  had  the  Verba  before  the  Lord's  Prayer,  afterwards 
conformed  to  the  characteristic  arrangement;  and  no  suffi- 
cient reason  has  been  adduced  for  the  change  of  the  traditional 
usage  of  our  American  churches,  which  would  also  involve  a 
break  with  the  principal  models  of  our  Service," 

After  a  full  discussion  the  following  was  adopted  by  the 
Joint  Committee:  "Resolved,  That  we  acknowledge  that  the 
authorities  adduced  for  the  placing  of  the  Verba  before  the 
Lord's  Prayer  are  of  great  worth ;  but  the  authorities  for  the 
opposite  arrangement  seem  to  be  of  greater  weight." 

Yeas — Seiss,  Spaeth,  Jacobs,  Valentine,  Conrad,  Buer- 
meyer,  Welden,  Horn.    Nay — ^Wenner. 

The  G.  S.,  notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  the  majority 
of  its  representatives  with  the  position  adopted  by  the 
Standard,  in  its  form  gives  the  order:  i.  Verba.  2.  Lord's 
Prayer,  assigning  the  latter  to  the  entire  Congregation. 

In  the  Verba  the  G.  C.  has  a  clause  transposition.  The 
Standard  reads  "...  after  the  same  manner,  also,  He 
took  the  cup,  when  He  had  supped  .  .  .  ."  The  Council 
form  is  "after  the  same  manner,  also,  when  He  had  supped,  H(^ 
took  the  cup  .  .  .  ."  The  G.  C.  (1900)  has  also  inserted 
the  word  ye  in  the  last  clause — "this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink 
it  .  .  .  ."  The  G.  S.  uses  the  word  "Paten"  in  its  rubric, 
instead  of  the  Standard's  form  "Plate." 

The  G.  C.  also  transposes  the  position  of  the  Pax  and  the 
Agnus.  The  Standard  order  is  i.  Pax  (without  Amen.)  2. 
Agnus  Dei.  As  it  appears  in  the  G.  C.  form  it  is  i.  Agnus 
Dei.    2.    Pax,  (with  Amen). 

Both  the  G.  S.  and  the  G.  C.  have  a  variation  in  the  punc- 
tuation of  the  Formula  for  Distribution. 

No  form  of  Words  of  Dismissal  of  Communicants  was 
prescribed  by  the  Committee.  The  use  of  the  words  given  in 
the  U.  S.  and  the  G.  C.  editions  with  a  permissive  rubric  was 
conceded  at  the  request  of  the  representatives  of  the  Council. 
The  Council  edition  however  has  "...    preserve  y®u  in 
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true  faith  .  .  .  /'  while  the  U,  S.  fonn  is  .  .  .  pre- 
scnre  you  in  the  tme  faith    .    .    .    ." 

The  rubric  for  Further  Consecration  and  Reverent  Cov- 
ering of  the  Elements  is  omitted  entirely  in  the  G.  S.  edition. 

Concerning  the  use  of  the  Nunc  Dimittis  the  Minutes 
record  that  it  was  "omitted,  inasmuch  as  its  use  in  this  place  is 
not  warranted  by  the  general  consent  of  the  best  Lutheran 
Liturgies  of  the  XVL  century.  Afterwards,  at  the  request  of 
the  General  Council,  the  permissive  use  of  the  Nunc  Dimittis 
at  this  place  was  conceded  by  the  Joint  Committee.**  The  U. 
S.  and  G.  C.  have  it ;  the  G.  S.  omits  it. 

The  G.  C.  gives  a  variant  form  of  the  Thanksgiving  Col- 
lect. 

STANDARD.  GENERAL.  COUNCIL. 

"We    gire    thanks    to    Thee.    Al-  *'We  thank    Thee,  Lord    God   Al- 

mlghtj  God,  that  Thou  hast  refresh-  mlgfatj,   that  Thou  haai  Touehsafed 

CO  us  through  this  salutary  gift;  and  to  refresh  us  with  this  Thy  salutary 

we  beseech  Thee,  that  of  Thy  mercy  gift;   and  we  beseech  Thee,  of  Thy 

Thou  wouldst  strengthen  us    .    .    .  mercy»  to  strengthen.    .    /' 
t{*ward.    .    ." 

The  G.  S.  uses  "towards,"  instead  of  the  Standard  form 
"toward"  in  this  same  Collect. 

The  final  action  of  the  Committee  ordered  the  insertion 
of  the  Benedicamus,  its  use  to  be  optional.  It  was  permitted 
to  omit  the  Salutation.  The  U.  S.  and  the  G.  C.  present  both 
the  Salutation  and  the  Benedicamus ;  the  G.  S.  omits  both — 
the  latter  without  authority. 

The  G.  S.  without  apparent  authority,  inserts  a  rubric  be- 
fore the  Benediction,  reading  "Then  may  the  Congregation, 
all  standing,  sing  a  Hymn,  and  the  Minister  shall  say  .  .  .  ." 

In  the  Minor  Services  the  Standard  order  of  i.  Vespers, 
2.  Matins,  is  reversed  by  the  G.  C,  which  gives  i.  Matins, 
2.  Vespers.  Instead  of  the  full  heading  "The  Order  of  Even- 
ing Service,  or  Vespers,"  the  Council  simply  has  "Evening 
Service,  or  Vespers."    The  same  is  true  of  Matins." 

The  G.  S.  omits  permissive  rubric  for  H)rmn  of  Invoca- 
tion, in  both  Vespers  and  Matins. 

The  General  Council  inserts  the  Domme  Labia  Mea  C'O 
Lord  open  Thou  my  lips"  and  its  Response)  at  the  beginning 
of  Vespers. 
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The  Standard  gives  the  entire  Gloria  Patri,  both  in  Ves- 
pers and  Matins,  to  die  Congregation.  The  G.  C.  edition^- 
vides  it  into  Verside  and  Response.  This  is  the  traditional 
Roman  use. 

The  rubrics  for  the  Response  after  the  Lessons  in  both 
Matins  and  Vespers  sadly  disagree.    They  are : 

OBNERAL  SYNOD.  STANDARD.  QBNERAL    COUNCIL. 

After  «aeii  Ijeuoo  a  After  each  Lesson  After  each  Lesson 
Responsorjr  may  be  may  be  sung  or  said:  may  be  sung  or  said: 
sung.  But    Thou,    O    Lord,     O    Lord,    hare   merey 

have  mercy  upon  us.      upon  us. 

Thanks  be  to  God.         Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O 

God. 

After  the  Lessons  a  After  the  last  Lesson 
Responsory  may  be  a  Responsory  or  a 
sung.  Hymn  may  be  sung. 

The  G.  C.  inserts  the  Versicle  "The  Lord  will  give 
form  in  the  G.  C.  edition.  The  force  of  the  Tu  autem  of  the 
original  is  entirely  lost. 

The  rubrics  for  the  use  of  the  'Versicle  with  the  Collect 
at  Vespers  do  not  agree.    They  are  as  follows  : 

OBNBRAL  SYNOD.  STANDARD.  GBNBRAL    COUNCIL. 

A    Verside    may    be      A     Versicle     may    be     .    .    .    followed        by 
uced  with  the  Oollects.  used  with  the  Collect,    the    Collect    for    Peace, 

with    which    a    Versicle 
may  be  used. 

The  G.  C.  inserts  the  Versicle  "The  Lord  will  give 
streng^  unto  His  people ;"  and  the  Response  "The  Lord  will 
bless  His  people  with  peace"  at  this  place.  The  others  do  not 
give  it. 

The  Standard  closes  the  Collect  for  Peace  simply  with 
"through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."  The  G.  C. 
supplies  the  full  ending,  "Who  Hveth  and  reigneth,"  etc. 

The  Standard  gives  the  permissive  use  of  the  Benedica- 
mus  at  Vespers.    This  is  omitted  by  the  General  Synod. 

The  General  Council  has  changed  the  form  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Benediction  in  both  Matins  and  Vespers  to  read :  "The 
Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  instead  of  "The  grace  of  the 
Lord,"  etc. 

In  Matins  the  G.  S.  edition  adds  to  the  rubric  for 
the  Invitatory,  "The  Invitatory  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  the 
Vcnite." 
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In  Matins  the  G.  C.  edition  adds  to  the  rubric  directing 
the  Congregation  to  stand  to  the  end  of  the  Service,  the  clause 
"except  that  it  may  kneel  during  the  prayers." 

In  Matins  the  G.  C.  rubric  prescribes  "Then  shall  be  said 
the  Collect  for  the  Day,"  after  which  "other  Collects  may  be 
said,  concluding  with"  the  Collect  for  Grace,  which  is  printed 
in  this  part  of  the  Service.  The  Standard  form  simply  says 
"One  or  more  Collects  may  be  used,"  without  specif3ring  the 
use  of  the  Collect  for  the  Day. 

The  Standard  form  gives  both  th.e  Salutation  and  Bene- 
dicamus  at  the  close  of  Matins,  with  permissive  rubric.  The 
G.  C.  omits  the  Salutation  and  the  General  S3mod  omits  both. 

The  Standard  form  gives  a  permissive  rubric  for  a  Qos- 
ing  Hymn  at  Matins,  which  is  omitted  by  the  G.  S. 


The  G.  C.  supplies  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  Harvest, 
Reformation  Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day,  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Standard. 

The  Standard  furnishes  a  series  of  Introits,  Collects,  Epis- 
tles and  Gospels  for  The  Annunciation,  the  Visitation,  Evan- 
gelists', Apostles'  and  Martyrs'  Days,  and  St.  Michael's  Day. 
This  entire  series  is  omitted  by  the  G.  S. 

The  G.  C.  adds  six  general  Responsories  (II-VII)  to  Ae 
one  given  in  the  Standard  edition. 

The  G.  C.  inserts  four  rubrics  before  the  Collects  and 
Prayers,  explanatory  of  the  endings. 

The  G.  S.  adds  a  Prayer  for  Missions  (No.  78)  to  the  list 
of  the  Standard. 

The  rubric  for  the  Litany  in  the  Standard  provides  for  its 
use  at  Vespers  and  at  the  Morning  Service  on  Sundays  when 
there  is  no  Communion.  The  G.  C.  edition  substitutes 
"Matins"  instead  of  Morning  Service  on  Sundays. 

In  the  Suffrages,  the  Standard  gives  the  Lord's  Player  to 
the  Minister,  until  the  petition  "But  deliver  us  from  evil" 
which  is  assigned  to  Ithe  people.  The  G.  S.  assigns  the  en- 
tire prayer  to  the  people. 

The  G.  S.  omits  the  Oretnus  before  the  Collect  for  Peace 
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in    the    Suffrages.    The    permissive    Benedicamus    is    also 
omitted. 

In  the  Morning  Suffrages  and  the  Evening  Suffrages  the 
G.  S.  adds  the  Doxology  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  is  by 
permission. 

In  the  closing  Collect  in  both  Morning  and  Evening  Suf- 
frages the  G.  S.  reads  "Let  Thy  holy  angels  have  charge  con- 
cerning us  ..."  instead  of  the  Standard  form  "Thy 
holy  angel    .    .    .    ." 

The  G.  S.  omits  the  Benedicamus  in  both  Morning  :and 
Evening  Suffrages. 

Both  the  G.  C.  and  the  G.  S.  omit  the  rubric  of  the  Stand- 
ard edition  for  the  Bidding  Prayer — ^"By  ancient  usage  this 
Prayer  was  specially  appointed  for  Good  Friday." 

The  G.  C.  inserts  General  Prayer  No.  VIII. 

TTie  Standard  prefaces  its  Psalms  with  a  Title,  "A  Selec- 
tion of  Psalms."    This  is  omitted  by  both  the  G.  C.  and  G.  S. 

The  G.  C.  inserts  a  "Table  of  Psalms  for  the  Sundays  and 
Festivals  of  the  Church  Year." 

To  the  seventy  Psalms  given  in  the  Standard  edition  the 
G.  C.  adds  twenty-one  others,  thus  furnishing  ninety-one.  The 
Psalms  added  are  4,  5,  13,  14,  15,  20,  26,  31,  42,  51,  54,  57,  61, 
62,  69,  70,  75,  82,  84,  96,  114. 

The  G.  C.  also  furnishes  twelve  Canticles,  which  are  not 
given  in  the  Standard  edition,  except  as  some  of  them  appear 
in  the  various  Services. 


In  briefly  summarizing  this  mass  of  variations  we  may 
divide  them  into  three  classes — "permissive  uses,"  "relatively 
unimportant"  and  "important"  variations.  The  permissive 
uses,  of  course,  cannot  strictly  be  called  "variations,"  while 
we  may  lament  their  number. 

I.    Permissive  Uses. 

Different  forms  of  Preface. 

Differences  in  Table  of  Minor  Festivals. 

Differences  in  Table  of  Scripture  Lessons  for  the  Sundays  and 

Festivals. 
Differences  in  Canfiteor  rubrics.    (G.  S.  and  G.  C.) 
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Differences  in  Creed  punctuation.    (G.  S.) 

Insertion  of  "Amen"  after  General  Prayer  and  before  Lord't 
Prayer.    (G.  S.) 

Alternate  use  of  Apostolic  Benediction  in  Morning  Service. 
(G.  S.) 

Nunc  Dimittis  in  Communion  Office.    (G.  S.) 

Omission  of  rubric  for  Hymn  of  Invocation  in  Matins  and 
Vespers.    (G.  S.) 

Supplying  of  Versicle  before  Collect  for  Peace  in  Vespers. 
(G.  C) 

Omission  of  Benedicamus  in  Vespers.    (G.  S.) 

Omission  of  Salutation  and  Benedicamus  in  Matins.    (G.  S.) 

Omission  of  Salutation  in  Matins.    (G.  C.) 

Omission  of  Qosing  Hymn  in  Matins.    (G.  S.) 

Omission  of  Benedicamus  in  Suffrages.    (G.  S.) 

Addition  of  Doxology  to  Lord's  Prayer  in  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Suffrages.    (G.  S.) 

2.    Relatively  Unimportant  Variations. 
Any  such  distinction  as  this  division  implies  is  necessarily 

a  matter  of  ptu'ely  arbitrary  choice — but  we  venture  to  include: 

Tide— "Order  of  PubUc  Worship."    (G.  S.) 

I  Cor.  15 :  40  inserted.    (G.  C.) 

Omission  of  Hymn  of  Invocation  in  Morning  Service.   (G.  S.) 

Variations  in  form  of  Declaration  of  Grace.    (G.  C.) 

Use  of  "toward"  for  "towards"  in  Gloria  in  Excelsis — diough 
this  accords  with  Luke  2 :  14.    (G.  C.) 

Omission  of  Psalm-verse  divisions  in  Hallelujah  and  Sentence. 
(G.  S.) 

Positive  rubric  for  rising  before  Gospel.    (G.  C.) 

Punctuation  of  Lord's  Prayer.    (G.  C.) 

Positive  rubric  for  employment  of  Doxology  at  dose  of  Morn- 
ing Service  when  there  is  no  Communion.    (G.  C.) 

Punctuation  of  Vere  Dignum.    (G.  S.) 

Substitution  of  "Paten"  for  "Plate."    (G.  S.) 

Insertion  of  "ye"  in  Verba.    (G.  C.) 

Punctuation  in  Distribution  Formula.    (G.  S.  and  G.  C.) 

Dismissal  Formula,    "in  .    true  faith."    (G.  C.) 

Omission  of  rubric  for  Further  Consecration  and  Revereiit 
Covering.    (G.  S.) 

Use  of  "towards"  for  "toward"  in  Thanksgiving  Collect.    (G. 
o.) 

Change  in  relative  order  of  Vespers  and  Matins.    (G.  C.) 

Supplying  of  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  Harvest,  Reformaticui  and 
Thanksgiving.    (G.  C.) 

Insertion  of  four  rubrics  for  Collects  and  Prayers.    (G.  C.) 
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Variations  in  rubric  for  Versicle  before  Collects  in  Vespers. 

(G.  C.  and  G.  S.) 
Supplying  of  Full  Ending  to  Collect  for  Peace.    (G.  C.) 
Rubric  that   Congregation    may  kneel    during    prayers  at 

Matins.'   (G.  C.) 
Assigning  entire  Lord's  Prayer  to  Congregation  in  Suffrages. 

(G.  S.) 
Omission  of  Oremus  in  Suffrages.    (G.  S.) 
Use  of  "Thy  holy  angels"  for  "Thy  holy  angel"  in  Collect  m 

Morning  and  Evening  Suffrages.    (G.  S.) 
Omission  of  rubric  for  Bidding  Prayer.    (G.  C.  and  G.  S.) 
Omission  of  Title— "Selection  of  Psalms."    (G.  C.  and  G.  S.) 

3.    More  Important  Variations. 
Alternate  forms  of  Declaration.    (G.  S.) 
Omission  of  choir  use  in  rubric  for  Introit.    (G.  C.) 
Rubric  permitting  substitution  of  another  Collect  for  the  Col- 
lect for  the  Day.    (G.  S.) 
Change  of  order  of  Offertory,  Offerings,  General  Prayer,  to 

Offertory,  General  Prayer,  Offerings.    (G.  C.) 
Omission  of  rubric  for  mention  of  any  Special  Petitions,  etc., 

in  the  General  Prayer.    (G.  C.) 
Change  in  wording  of  Exhortation.    (G.  C.) 
Relative  position  of  Lord's  Prayer  and  Verba.    (G.  S.) 
Qause-transposition  in  Verba.    (G.  C.) 
Change  of  order  of  Pax  (without  Amen),  Agnus  Dei,  to  Ag- 
nus Dei,  Pax  (with  Amen).    (G.  C.) 
Different  translation  of  Thanksgiving  Collect.    (G.  C.) 
Omission  of  Salutation  (permissive)  and  Benedicamus  in  Com- 
munion Service.    (G.  S.) 
Insertion  of  Closing  Hymn  in  Morning  Service.    (G.  S.) 
Insertion  of  the  Domine  Labia  Mea  in  Vespers.    (G.  C.) 
Use  of  Gloria  Patri  as  Versicle  and  Response.    (G.  C.) 
Variations  in  rubrics  for  Response  after  Lessons  in  Minor 

Services.    (G.  S.) 
Form  of  Response  after  Lessons  (Tm  autem,  etc.).    (G.  C.) 
Positive  rubric  for  Collect  for  Day  in  Matins.    (G.  C.) 
Change  in  N.  T.  Benediction — ^"The  grace  of  our  Lord,"  etc. 

(G.  C.) 
Omission  of  Introit,  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  Annun- 
ciation, Visitation,  Ev.  Apost.  and  Martyrs'  Days  and  St. 
Michael's  Day.    (G.  S.) 
Addition  of  six  Responsories.    (G.  C.) 
Addition  of  "Prayer  for  Missions."    (G.  S.) 
Variation  in  Litany  rubric.    (G.  C.) 
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Omission  of  Benedicamus  in  Morning  and  Evening  Suf- 
frages.   (G.  S.) 
Addition  of  Genend  Prayer  No.  VIII.    (G.  C.) 
Insertion  of  Table  of  Psalms.    (G.  C.) 
Addition  of  twenty-one  Psalms  to  Selection.    (G.  C.) 
Insertion  of  twelve  Canticles.    (G.  C.) 

There  are  of  course   many  minor  headings  inserted  or 
omitted  in  one  or  other  of  the  editions ;  numerous  slight  nibri* 
cal  variations  and  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  t3rpographical  er- 
rors which  have  not  been  noticed  here.    These,  together  with 
many  of  the  variations  cited,  may  seem  to  be  very  trifling  dif- 
ferences and  of  no  consequence.    Their'  very  inconsequential 
character  renders  their  appearance  all  the  more  aggravating, 
as  it  betrays  either  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  desirability 
of  strict  uniformity  in  all  matters  in  which  there  is  agreement, 
or  else  evidences  unpardonable  carelessness.    No  one  would 
regard  the  serious  differences  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Commun- 
ion Office  and  elswhere  as  of  trifling  concern.      There  are 
too  frequent  evidences  of  the  exaltation  of  personal  prefer- 
ences over  historical  usages  and  of  the  assertion  of  individual 
taste  and  wishes  against  the  united  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the 
Committee  and  the  clear  decisions  of  the  rule  under  which 
they  were  working.    As  far  as  practical  use  by  the  different 
Bodies  is  concerned  these  variations  are  relatively  of  small 
consequence,  and  many  would  never  be  noticed.    But  when 
we  step  out  of  the  narrow  sphere  of  individual  Synods  into  the 
fleld  of  liturgical  science  and  criticism,  and  undertake  a  serious 
study  (either  literary  or  musical)  of  the  Common  Service  as  a 
Liturgy — ^as  a  definite  concrete  form  of  Service— every  varia- 
tion from  the  standard  form  is  alike  unpardonable. 

When  the  recent  loss  of  the  plates  of  the  Church  Book 
by  fire  made  it  necessary  to  prepare  new  plates  it  was  the 
earnest  hope  of  many  that  this  opportunity  mig^t  be  used  to 
correct  some  errors  and  changes  in  the  G.  C.  edition  and  thus 
bring  it  into  closer  agreement  with  the  Standard  form.  But 
a  very  few  changes  were  made,  however,  and,  unforttmately, 
not  all  of  these  are  in  the  line  of  uniformity.  It  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  gratification  that  the  Response  after  the  Lesson  in 
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the  Minor  Services  has  been  corrected  to  read  "After  each 
Lesson  may  be  sung  or  said/'  instead  of  "after  each 
Lesson,  except  the  last,  may  be  sung  or  said."  But  it  would 
have  been  still  better  if  the  correction  had  been  extended  to 
the  Response  itself,  so  as  to  make  it  read  "But  Thou,  O  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us"  with  R  "Thanks  be  to  God"  instead  of 
the  present  meaningless  and  unhistorical  form.  The  change 
in  punctuation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ("Thy  will  be  done,  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven")  is  perhaps  an  improvement,  though 
an  additional  variation ;  the  alteration  of  the  Verba  by  the  in- 
sertion of  "ye"  ("this  do  31^  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it")  is  question- 
able, though  agreeing  with  I  Cor.  11 :  25.  Tlie  change  of  the 
N.  T.  Benediction  to  read  "The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  seems  uncalled  for  and  is  a  fresh  departure. 

We  earnestly  hope  and  look  for  the  day  to  come  when  the 
existing  differences  shall  be  eliminated,  and  the  three  Bodies 
unite  in  the  preparation  of  a  single  set  of  plates  from  which  the 
Service  in  absolute  uniformity  may  find  its  way  into  the  dif- 
ferent editions.  In  the  meantime  we  rejoice  that,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  and  unhappy  differences,  our  Common 
Service  is  yet  a  matchless  form  of  devotion  that  is  truly 
comnum  in  its  several  elements  and  general  order  to  all  who 
care  to  share  in  the  rich  legacy  of  historical  Lutheranism. 

Luther  D.  Reed.. 
Allegheny,  Pc. 


Article  VIII. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  INDIA. 

Part  XL    Revikw  of  Philosophic  Principles. 

It  18  of  great  benefit  to  missionary  students  to  examine 
the  doctrines  of  each  system  separately  and  to  find  out  what 
is  common  to  all  Dar^nmas,  because  by  doing  so  one  gets  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  bias  of  the  Hindu  mind. 

The  fundamental  authorities  of  the  Hindu  religion  are, 
however,  not  the  Dar^anas,  but  the  Vedas,  and  the  Smroits 
(including  the  Puraifas)  as  far  as  they  agree  with  the  Vedas. 

As  any  reader  of  my  ^'Student's  Manual  of  Indian  Litera- 
ture" will  find,  there  are  many  and  voluminous  books  con- 
nected with  the  philisophic  systems,  and  there  appears  to  be 
a  great  difference  between  the  Sutras  and  the  treatises 
founded  on  them.  The  Nyaya  and  Vatfesbika  are  the  most 
reasonable  systems,  for  they  acknowledge  an  eternal  and  om- 
nipotent God,  while  the  Sankhya  and  Mimansa  deny  God,  and 
the  Vedanta  identifies  the  soul  with  the  deity. 

As  for  the  general  teaching  of  all,  we  may  draw  the  fd- 
lowing  summary:  Ignorance  is  the  chief  cause  of  bondage 
(Tattwa-Kaumudi  44;  Patanjali-Bhashya  MS.  fol  69;  Bhaga- 
vad  Gita  IX,  27.)  This  ignorance  results  from  the  selfidenti- 
fication  of  the  soul  with  the  mind,  senses,  and  body  (Sankhya- 
Bhashya  on  57th  Sutra),  ^d  produces  desires  for  pleasures, 
and  aversion  to  pain,  or,  what  is  the  consequence :  good  and 
evil  works,  demerit  and  merit.  To  receive  requital  from  these 
consequences  the  soul  in  its  bondage  has  to  pass  to  heaven 
or  to  hell,  and  has  to  go  through  numerous  existences  in 
transmigration.  It  has  to  assume  those  bondages  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  births  and  deaths.  We  may  observe  here  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Dar,ranas  the  good  works  too  contribute  to  bond- 
age.   Redemption  from  this  bcmdage  of  differentiality,  fion 
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virtue  and  vice  and  from  transmigration  is  afforded  only  in 
right  apprehension.  This  highest  wisdom  is  gained  by  the 
study  of  the  ^astras  and  by  good  works  pertaining  to  religion, 
such  as:  sacrifices,  alms,  pilgrimages,  repetition  of  sacred 
words  and  syllables,  austerities — ^when  performed  without  any 
desire  for  rewards  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come.*  In 
meditation  the  cognition  of  the  own  soul  as  being  eternal  is 
gradually  acquired  though  never  complete  in  this  life,  for 
good  or  evil  accompany  the  body  more  or  less  in  all  material 
forms.  Fructescent  works  done  in  former  lives  receive  the 
requital  not  by  right  apprehension,  but  so,  that  the  man  of 
right  apprehension  has  to  remain  in  the  body  and  experience 
joy  and  grief  (Patanjala  Bhashya  MS.  fol  62  recto;  Vedanta- 
Paribhasha  769;  Sankhya  Prav.  Bh.  158).  But  all  this  tenm- 
nates  at  last,  because  works  are  not  any  more  his  own.  His 
existence  in  the  transitory  state  of  re-birth  is  only  a  recom- 
pense of  past  works. 

It  has  never  appeared  to  the  Hindu  mind^  it  seems,  that 
here  a  most  important  link  is  missing.  As  the  first  premise 
is  wrong,  namely  that  the  bondage  is  cxily  resulting  from  ig- 
norance and  not  irom  sin  as  enmity  against  a  moral  and  per- 
sonal God  in  own  responsibility,  so  also  the  inference  is  il- 
logical. How  can  bondage  by  bondage  be  abandoned?  If 
by  rig^t  apprehension  the  soul  is  released  and  the  body  with 
senses,  morality  and  immorality  destructs  itself  gradually  by 
the  consequences  of  the  bondage,  we  may  ask :  how  can  there 
be  at  the  same  time  a  released  soul  with  right  apprehension 
and  a  body  with  senses,  etc.,  in  bondage,  if  all  bondages  by 
ignorance  only  or  the  not  apprehension  of  reality  are 
wrought? 

Arbitrary  speculation  is  no  logical  discourse,  and  what  is 
not  logical  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  philosophy. 

Finally,  what  about  the  end  of  the  transmigration?  The 
sutras  and  their  commentaries  say:  Emancipation  is  simply 
immunity  from  misery,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  also  no 
happiness  whatever  (Sankhya  Prav.  Bh.  189;  Dinakara  17; 
Sankhya  Sara  MS.  fol  16  verso;  Siddhanta  Muktavali  (Bibl. 

*Tlus  is  the  second  meaning  of  good  works  in  particalAr. 
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Ind.  IX  38;  Sid.  Ratnamala).  Though  there  is  neither  eter- 
nal pleasure  nor  eternal  misery  to  Brahma  and  the  soul  of 
man,  there  is  also  no  extinction  to  these  principal  and  particu- 
lar souls. 

This  idea  rests  on  the  wrong  presupposition  of  the  apa- 
thic  Supreme  Being,  and  the  dualism  of  an  eternal  soul  and 
an  eternal  material.  'The  world  originated  from  a  material 
cause/  they  say.  The  creation  out  of  nothing  is  something 
new  to  the  Hindus.  In  its  cause  the  world  is  eternal,  they 
believe  (Bruhadvasishttha  MS.  fol.  74  recto;  Patanjala,  Bh. 
MS.  fol  115  verso  and  176  verso.)  There  is  no  room  for  any 
divine  Saviour,  like  Jesus,  in  the  Hindu  Philosophy.  There 
is  only  gloom  and  nothing  else.  See  my  Manual  I  pp.  75-89, 
and  II  pp.  xv-xvii. 

As  for  the  external  form  of  the  doctrines,  propounded  in 
the  Sutras,  real  science  sweeps  away  a  great  many  of  them 
as  being  entirely  useless  to  Physical  Philosophy.  This  can, 
however,  also  be  said  about  many  ancient  European  philo- 
sophical premises.  But  for  India  the  wrong  philosophism 
has  done  great  damage  to  religion  and  is  causing  still  great 
havoc.  Atheism  and  idolatry  is  prevailing  to-day  all  over  the 
peninsula  because  ignorant  people  cannot  comprehend  the 
lofty  ideas  of  the  dar^anas,  and  educated  men  see  the  irra- 
tionality of  them,  and  lose  faith  altogether.  What  a  pity  that 
we  have  so  few  faithful  Christian  theologians  at  home  and 
abroad  who  can  be  called  philosophers  of  fame. 

Besides  new  principles  of  logic  and  reasoning  India 
needs  a  new  theology,  the  religion  of  Christ  only. 

Part  III.    Philosophical  Texts  and  Translations. 

I  transcribe  from  the  Sanskrit  the  following  texts  for  il- 
lustration of  our  treatise  on  the  Darjanas : 

0.     Texts, 

(i)  Aitareya  Up.  Ill,  3:  Sarvam  tat  pragnanetram 
pragnane  pratishthatam,  pragnaetro  lokaha  pragna  pratishtha 
pragnanam  brahma. 

(2)     Kathopanishad    II,    25:     Navirato    duqcharitanna 
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canto    nasamahitaha,    na^antamanaso    vapi    pragnanenaina 
mapnujat. 

(3)  III,  14:  Uttishthata  jagrata  prapya  varannibothata, 
Ksharasya  dhara  ni^ita  duratyaya  durg^mpathastat  kavajo 
vadanti. 

(4)  IV,  6:  Yadeva  tadamutra  yadamutra  tadanviha. 
Mnityoha  sa  mrutuyumapnoti  ya  iha  naneva  paqyati. 

(5)  VI,  i:  Sa  yatha  somya  vayamsi  vaso  vniksham 
sampratishthante,  evam  ha  vai  tatsarvam  para  atmani  sam- 
pratishthate. 

(6)  Mundaka  Up.  II,  2.  10:  Tameva  bhantamanubhati 
sarvam  tasya  bhasa  sarvamidam  vibhati. 

(7)  ///,  2.  a:    Yatra  viqvam  nihitam  bhati  <;ubhram. 

(8)  Kenopanishad  I,  4-8:  Tadvachanabhyuditam  yena 
vadabhyudyate,  Tadeva  brahma  tvam  viddhi  nedam  jadida- 
mupasate.  Yanmanasa  na  manute  yenahurmanomatam, 
Tadeva  brahma  tvam  viddhi  nedam  yadidamupasate.  Yach- 
chatdhusha  na  paqyati  yena  chatdhunshi  pa^yati,  Tadeva 
brahma  tvam  viddhi  nedam  yadidamupasate.  Yachchhrotrena 
naqchrunoti  yena  qchrotramidam  qchrutam.  Tadeva  brahma 
tvam  viddhi  nedam  3radidamupasate,  Yatpranena  praniti  yena 
pranaha  praniyate.  Tadeva  brahma  tvam  viddhi  nedam  yadi- 
damupasate. 

(9)  VedofUa-Sara  i.  2:  Nit3ranaimittikayorupasana- 
nam  diavantaraphalam  pitruloka  satyaloka  prapto. 

Asmin  janmane  janmantare  va  kamyanishiddhavarjana- 
purahla  saramnityanaimittika  prayaschyatopasananushthanena 
nirgatanikhilakalmashataya  nitantanirmalasvantaha. 

(10)  Sohkhya  I:  Nanu  prakrutipurushaviveka  eva  chet 
samyogadvara  banthahetustajorviveka  eva  cha  mokshetus- 
tarhi  dehadyabhimanasasvepi  mokshaha  svata,  Tach  cha 
qchnitismrutinyayavirudgramiti  tatraha  prathanavivekadanya- 
vivekasya  tadgrane  hanama.  Purushe  prathanavivekat  kara- 
nad  yonyaviveko  budvyadyaviveka  jayate  karyavivekasya 
karyatayanadikaranavivekamulakatvata  tasya  prathanavive- 
kahano  satyavaschyam  hanamityarthaha,  Yatha  shariradat- 
mani  vivikte  sharirakaryashurvupadishva  viveko  na  sambha- 
vati  tatha  kufasthatvadirthamaihi  prathanat  purushe  vivikte 
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tatkaryashu  pariitamaditharmakeshu  buduthadishvabhimano 
notpattumutsahate  tulyanyayat  karananaschach  cheti  Uu- 
vaha. 

(ii)  Sankhya  pravachana  bhashya  35:  Yadi  cha  gfaala- 
divat  puman  murtaha  parichchinnaha  svikriyate  tada  savaya- 
vatva  vinaschit  vadina  g^aiadisamanadharmapatta  v^>asid- 
dhantaha  syadityarthaha. 

(12)  Vedanta  paribhasha  2:  Dehatnu^ratyayo  yaddhat 
pramaitatvena  kalpitaha,  Lokikam  taddhadevedam  pramanam 
tvatmaniqchyayat. 

(13)  Pakmjali  bhashya  MS.  fol  62  recto:  Gnanasya  hi 
vyaparadvayam  kleschakhyahetutvena  karmanutpadaha  pri- 
chinakannaiiam  dahiqchana  tu  karmanaschaha  prarabthakar- 
manopi  naschaprasangat. 

(14)  Tathva  kaumudi  44:  Viparyadatatvagnanadishyata 
banthaluu 

(15)  Sastra  dipika  i:  Yadi  vedantam  karta  haqdirada- 
bhavishyat  tatovashyamathyetrupasmparaya  buddhadivadas- 
marishyata. 

(16)  Quoted  by  Vijnana  Bhikshu:  Duhkhagnanama 
dfaarmaha  prakruteste  tu  nasmanaha. 

(17)  Quoted  frequently  but  of  unknown  origin:  Avas- 
chyameva  bhotkavya  krutam  karma  schubhaschubham. 

These  are  only  some  small  current  philosophical  thoughts 
expressed  in  classical  Sanskrit.  We  annex  here  the  transla- 
tions  of  these  texts. 

b.    Translations. 

(i)  AH  is  produced  by  reason  and  rests  on  reason.  The 
whole  world  is  produced  by  reason  and  rests  on  reason,  and 
reason  is  Brahma. 

(2)  He  who  has  not  given  up  bad  habits,  whose  mind  b 
not  tranquil  and  used  to  spiritual  concentration  cannot  find 
him  (God)  even  by  knowledge. 

(3)  Arise,  awake,  seek  competent  instructors  and  try  to 
know  God.  The  wise  say  that  that  way  is  as  difficult  to  be 
passed  as  the  sharp  edge  of  a  razor. 

(4)  What  is  here  is  there;  what  is  there  is  here.  He 
who  sees  plurality  in  this  goes  from  death  to  death. 
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(5)  As,  my  dear,  birds  rest  on  trees,  so  all  rests  on  the 
Supreme  Self. 

(6)  Him  the  shining  one,  all  things  shine  after ;  all  shine 
through  his  light. 

(7)  In  whom  the  luminous  one,  all  things  rest  and  shine. 

(8)  That  which  is  not  manifested  by  speech,  but  by  which 
speech  is  manifested, — know  that  to  be  Brahma,  and  not  this 
which  people  worship  e.  g.  not  anything  that  belongs  to  the 
world  of  objects.  That  which  people  do  not  think  with  the 
manas  (i.  e.  with  the  faculty  of  forming  mental  images  of 
things),  but  that  by  which  the  manas  itself  is  thought  (i.  e. 
made  an  object), — know  that  to  be  Brahma,  and  not  what 
people  worship.  That  which  people  do  not  see  with  the  eye, 
but  that  by  which  people  see  visual  objects, — know  that  to  be 
Brahma,  and  not  what  people  worship.  That  which  people 
do  not  hear  with  the  ear,  but  by  which  the  ear  is  heard  (i.  e. 
made  an  object), — know  that  to  be  Brahma,  and  not  what 
people  worship.  That  which  people  do  not  smell,  but  by 
which  the  power  of  smelling  is  led  to  its  object, — know  that  to 
be  Brahma,  and  not  to  what  people  worship. 

(9)  And  the  subordinate  fruit  of  constant  and  occasional 
works,  and  of  devotions,  is  the  gaining  the  abode  of  progeni- 
tors and  the  abode  of  Brahma  (or  reality). 

Since  a  man,  by  abstaining,  in  this  birth,  or  in  a  former 
birth,  from  things  done  with  desire  of  reward  and  things  for- 
bidden, and  by  engaging  in  constant  and  occasional  works,  in 
penance,  and  in  devotion,  is  thereby  purged  of  all  his  sin,  has 
his  mind  thoroughly  cleansed. 

(10)  But,  says  an  objector,  if  the  mere  non-discrimina- 
tion of  nature  and  soul  be,  through  the  conjunction  of  intel- 
lect and  soul,  the  cause  of  bondage,  and  if  the  mere  discrimi- 
nation of  them  be  the  cause  of  emancipation,  it  will  follow  that, 
though  the  conceit  of  the  body  and  the  like  being  one  with 
soul  remained,  there  would  be  emancipation  and  this  is  op- 
posed to  the  Veda,  the  Smrutis  and  reason.  To  this  it  is  re- 
plied (by  an  aphorism) :  *Of  the  non-discrimination  (of  soul) 
from  other  things,  which  is  because  of  the  non-discrimination 
(of  soul)  from  nature,  there  is  the  extinction,  on  that  of  the 
latter.'    'Non-discrimination  from  other  things':  the  non-dis- 
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crimination  (of  soul)  frcMn  intellect,  etc.,  which  results  from 
effects  being  (itself)  an  effect,  and  having  for  its  root  eternal 
non-discrimination  (of  the  soul)  from  the  cause  (of  that  effect, 
nature), — is  necessarily  extinguished,  on  the  extinction  of  noii' 
discrimination  (of  soul)  from  nature.  Such  is  the  meaning. 
As,  when  soul  is  discriminated  from  body,  non-discrimination 
of  the  effects  of  the  body,  colour,  and  so  on  (from  the  soul),  is 
impossible ;  so,  when  soul  is  discriminated,  by  its  unchange- 
ableness,  and  other  properties,  from  nature,  egoism  cannot 
have  place  (identif3ring  soul)  with  intellect,  etc.,  possessing  the 
properties  of  mutability  and  the  like,  ^ich  are  effects  of  it 
(nature) :  there  being  a  parity  of  reason,  and  there  being  ex- 
tinction of  cause.    This  is  the  tenor. 

(i  i)  And  if  it  were  acknowledged,  that  the  soul  is  limited, 
or  finite — like  a  jar  or  such  other  things — since,  as  is  the  case 
with  these,  it  must  possess  the  properties  of  having  parts  and 
of  being  destructible,  the  result  would  be  a  tenet  contradictory 
to  that  of  our  system. 

(12)  As  the  notion,  that  the  body  is  one's  self,  is  im- 
agined,  by  the  ignorant,  to  be  correct;  even  so  the  practical 
apprehension  of  wordly  things  is  esteemed  to  be  correct,  till 
one  attains  to  right  apprehension  of  the  soul. 

(13)  For  the  function  of  right  apprehension  is  two-fold, 
hindrance  to  the  production  of  works  causative  of  happiness 
and  misery,  called  affliction,  and  the  combustion  of  past,  i.  e. 
accumulated,  works;  but  its  function  is  not  destruction  of 
works  generally,  for,  if  it  were  so,  fructescent  works  would 
perish  with  the  rest. 

(14)  Bondage  is  held  in  our  system,  to  result  from  the 
reverse  of  knowledge  e.  g.  from  ignorance  of  the  twenty-five 
principles. 

(15)  Had  there  been  any  author  of  the  Veda,  surely  re- 
membrance of  him  would  have  been  preserved  by  successive 
students  of  the  Veda,  as  has  been  the  case  in  respect  of 
Buddha  and  others. 

(16)  The  properties:  misery  and  ignorance  are  nature's 
not  soul's. 

(17)  Good  works,  or  bad,  that  are  wrought  arc  all  of  ne- 
cessity fructuous.  P.  Holler. 


Bcif^s  Pcrlkopca* 

Die  AlttettAflieotlicben  Perikopen  nacfa  der  Answahl  Ton  IVofesaor  Dr.  Tbo- 
■nthis'  ExegrUsch-HomlleCiicb  Auagelegt  von  Joh.  Michael  Ren,  Theol.  Lehrer 
en  Wertburg  Semiiuur  ea  Dnbnqne,  la.  Festliche  Haelfte,  Gnetenloh  C.  Bertels- 
aaan.    1901. 

If  our  Lutheran  Church  did  not  give  to  the  homiletlcal  treat- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  the  same  prominence  which  it  enjoyed 
on  the  part  of  Reformed,  particularly  Calvinistic  theologians,  she 
was,  and  is,  certainly  free  from  the  depreciation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  is  so  characteristic  of  Schleiermacher's  theology.  The 
first  century  of  Lutheran  preaching,  from  Luther  and  Brentius  down 
to  Valerius  Herberger  and  Johann  Arndt,  is  rich  in  sermons  on  the 
Old  Testament  And  no  one  will  deny  that  our  congregations  need 
to  be  led  into  a  comprehensive  and  appreciative  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  A  selection  ol  O.  T.  Pericopes,  coming  from  such  an 
authority  as  Thomasius,  will,  no  doubt,  be  welcome  to  our 
ministers  and  congregations,  particularly  for  their  Sunday  evening 
and  Wednesday  evening  services.  Of  course  we  ought  not  to  adopt 
indiscriminately  the  homiletlcal  method  and  style  of  our  fathers  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  preaching  on  Old  Tes- 
tament texts.  They  were  inclined  to  disregard  the  historical  basis 
and  surroundings  of  those  texts,  as  well  as  the  gradual  development 
of  divine  revelation,  its  progress,  not  only  from  the  Old  to  the  New, 
but  even  within  the  Old  Testament  itself.  Novum  Testamentum 
in  Vetere  latet,  Vetus  in  Novo  patet.  We  would  fail  to  do  real  Jus- 
tice to  the  Old  Testament  by  simply  carrying  all  New  Testament 
facts  and  doctrines  into  the  Old  Testament  texts  on  which  we  have 
to  preach.  Solid  exegetical  work  must  be  the  basis  of  all  our 
preaching,  also  on  Old  Testament  ground.  This  demands  a  careful 
and  comprehensive  historical  treatment  of  the  text.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  Old  Testament  will  be  found  to  be  particularly 
ri(^  and  fruitful  in  furnishing  many  valuable  points  of  contact 
with  the  present  times,  and  the  daily  life  of  the  Christian. 

The  book  before  us  is  throughout  constructed  on  the  line  of 
these  sound  principles  as  here  presented.  The  texts  of  the  Peri- 
copes, which  are  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Bavaria,  are  al 
most  exclusively  from  the  Ihrophets  (chiefly  Isaiah)  and  the  Pen- 
tateuch, one  from  Job,  and  one  from  the  Psalms.  We  cannot  agree 
with  the  author  when  he  finds  fault  with  the  omission  of  texts  from 
the  Psalms  in  this  selection  of  Pericopes.  It  is  in  full  accordance 
with  the  liturgical  canon  of  the  Church  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Psalms 
are  used  as  the  Song-Book  of  the  Church,  and  not  as  lessons  and 
preaching  texts. 

Professor  Reu's  treatment  of  these  Pericopes  shows  throughout 
a  careful  and  conscientious  exegetical  study  of  the  text  The  very 
best  material  of  ancient  and  modern  exegetical  and  homiletlcal 
literature  has  been  Judiciously  used.  The  exegesis  proper  is  given 
in  the  form  of  a  continuous  exposition,  plain  and  poular,  so  that  no 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  required  to  follow  it    For  Hebrew  scholars 
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there  is,  however,  an  abundftnce  of  footnotes  which  deal  more  fully 
with  details  of  interpretation.  The  exegesis  of  the  passage  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  section  which  presents,  in  a  practical  and  sug- 
gestive manner,  the  salient  points  for  the  homiletical  treatment  of 
the  text  Finally,  there  are  given  a  number  of  sermon-ontllnes 
(Dispositionen) — generally  about  a  dozen — gathered  from  the  best 
preachers.  Two  full  sermons  are  added  to  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  would  have  his  material  used  and  applied.  In  a 
second  appendix  the  Old  Testament  texts  of  the  same  series  of  Peri- 
copes  for  the  Trinity  Sundays  are  given,  with  a  few  homiletical  out- 
lines for  each.  The  book  is  a  scholarly,  substantial  work,  repre- 
senting a  vast  amount  of  thorough  and  comprehensive  study.  At 
the  same  time  it  shows  that  4t  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  been  in 
the  practical  ministry  and  has  learned  to  appreciate  and  to  meet 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  pastor  has  sometimes  to  wrestle  in 
preaching  on  Old  Testament  texts.  A.  S. 
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Article  I. 

WHAT  IS  KNOWLEDGE? 

Knowledge,  Belief  and  Certitude  :  An  inquiry  with  conclosions,  by 
Frederick  Storrs  Turner,  B.  A.  (Ix)ndon).  London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co., 
Limited.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     1900.    pp.  VI — 484. 

Genuine  originality  in  any  given  sphere  of  investigation 
is  rare.  Usually  the  most  original  thinker  becomes  saturated 
with  the  preconceptions  of  his  branch  as  treated  by  others,  and 
spends  his  originality  in  adding  a  few  facts  or  theories  on  the 
old  foundations.  Once  in  a  long  while  one  arises  with  suffi- 
cient simplicity  combined  with  strength  of  mind  to  enable  him 
to  master  a  subject  thoroughly  and  yet  criticise  its  founda- 
tions and  preconceptions.  When  such  a  man  puts  his  thoughts 
into  shape,  the  book  resulting  is  certainly  worth  reading,  for  it 
is  apt  to  be  the  starting  point  of  new  developments.  For  a 
time  it  may  be  ignored,  but  silently  it  will  exert  an  influence 
which  will  result  in  a  revolution  of  thought. 

Such  a  book  is  that  before  us.  It  is  written  by  a  man 
whom  all  the  sciences  and  philosophies  could  not  lead  astray 
from  that  simplicity  of  mind  which  asks:  What  underlies  all 
these?  The  technicalities  and  obscurities  of  science  after 
science  and  philosophy  after  philosophy  have  not  entrapped 
him,  nor  been  able  to  trick  him  into  forsaking  good  common 
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sense  as  his  safest  guide.    Yet  even  he  at  last  falls  into  a  pit 
of  his  own  making. 

The  work  is  a  critique,  and  might  have  been  called  a 
critique  of  knowledge.  With  the  one  question:  WTiat  is 
knowledge?  and  the  one  conviction:  We  have  some  certain 
knowledge,  and  the  ability  of  sticking  close  by  the  reality,  the 
author  wanders  through  sciences  and  philosophies  asking  for 
knowledge  of  knowledge.  His  avowed  purpose  is  to  find  help 
in  settling  questions  concerning  religion :  "the  difficulties  and 
the  controversies  connected  with  religion  were  the  occasion 
which  led  to  the  undertaking  of  the  investigation  into  the 
nature  and  grounds  of  human  knowledge."  (p.  413.)  But 
the  value  of  the  book  lies  not  only  in  its  laying  a  foundation 
for  faith,  but  in  the  numberless  hints  as  to  scientific  studv  as 
well.  In  fact,  the  final  result  is  comparatively  meagre:  but 
the  suggestions  scattered  through  the  book,  the  criticisms  of 
sciences  and  philosophies,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  the  func- 
tion of  the  sciences,  are  of  inestimable  value.  We  may  point 
out  a  few  of  these  indirect  results. 

There  is  no  science  separate  from  the  individual  sciences. 
The  notion  of  science,  and  a  scientific  method  is  derived  from 
the  physical  sciences  and  is  inapplicable  to  the  mental  sciences, 
and  altogether  unable  to  explain  the  universe.  The  sciences 
are  not  distinct  from  ordinary-  knowledge,  but  are  simply  ordi- 
nary knowledge  raised  to  a  higher  degree.  But  scientific 
knowledge  is  not  the  highest  form  of  knowledge.  It  is  ob- 
jective, loses  sight  of  the  knower  himself,  and  views  things 
as  they  are  never  found,  as  having  no  relations  to  the  knower. 

It  is  **particular,  departmental,  fragmentary The 

universality  claimed  for  science  is  only  internal ;  it  only  ex- 
tends to  the  limits  of  the  particular  science."  **Science  is  ab- 
stract  The  obiective  character  of  science  is  its 

abstraction  of  objects  from  the  concrete  reality  in  which  thev 
exist  in  relation  to  the  subject ;  the  particularity  of  science  is 
the  abstraction  of  one  portion  or  aspect  of  the  given  reality 
from  all  the  rest,  with  which  the  portion  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected."    (p.  i68flF.) 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  conception  of  the  criticism  of  the 
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book.  In  a  few  brief  sentences  a  science  so-called  is  dethroned, 
and  a  philosophy  shown  to  be  untenable.  To  be  appreciated 
it  must  be  read.  But  we  may  give  a  summary  of  its  chief  ar- 
gument. 

We  have  some  knowledge.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  all 
the  mysteries  in  which  we  may  involve  ourselves,  and  lies  at 
the  basis  of  any  investigation  as  to  the  nature  of  knowledge. 
Knowledge  is  based  upon  consciousness,  and  implies  three 
certitudes,  the  certitude  of  the  self,  of  other  selves,  and  of  the 
reality.  Without  the  self  there  could  be  no  knowledge;  for 
knowledge  requires  a  succession  of  states  of  consciousness 
bound  together  by  one  self.  Other  selves  also  are  necessary 
to  knowledge ;  for  we  do  not  know  a  thing  certainly  unless  our 
conception  of  it  is  confirmed  by  others.  Our  consciousness 
may  deceive  us ;  but  for  knowledge  we  trust  to  the  correcting 
power  of  other  men's  consciousnesses.  Knowledge  further 
presupposes  a  reality  to  be  known.  Unless  there  is  some- 
thing permanent  which  we  perceive  and  which  others  can  per- 
ceive and  which  will  remain  when  no  one  perceives  it,  our 
knowledge  is  uncertain.  These  fundamental  certitudes  do  away 
with  a  host  of  philosophies  if  they  are  followed  out.  But  this 
is  not  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  author.  He  notes  that 
these  certitudes  are  not  independent,  but  that  each  is  involved 
in  the  other,  and  that  they  are  not  knowledge,  but  only  the 
conditions  or  prerequisites  of  knowledge.  He  turns  to  the 
sciences  for  more  information  concerning  knowledge.  But 
the  sciences  give  nothing  additional,  except  that  the  provis- 
ional definition  of  knowledge  as  "agreement  with  or  corre- 
spondence to  reality"  is  not  satisfactory.  For  knowledge  is 
one,  scientific  knowledge  is  not  different  in  kind  from  ordi- 
nary knowledge,  but  only  in  degree ;  yet  scientific  knowledge 
is  abstract,  objective  and  departmental,  and  reality  is  concrete ; 
it  includes  the  subjective,  and  is  a  whole.  The  provisional 
definition  of  knowledge  is  untenable,  science  has  not  furnished 
a  new  definition;  the  investigation  proceeds  to  the  mental 
sciences.  But  these  are  radically  different  from  the  physical 
sciences,  so  much  so  that  it  is  only  by  accommodation  and 
modification  that  they  can  be  called  sciences.    Modem  psy- 
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chology  IS  best  regarded  as  a  study  which  has  added  practi- 
cally nothing  to  knowledge.  Psychological  analysis  attempts 
to  apply  the  objective  methods  of  physical  science  to  the  sub- 
jective data  of  psychology,  and  does  so  by  creating  imaginary 
objects — and  becomes  unreal.  Physiological  psychology 
rests  upon  a  material  philosophy,  and  lacks  cogent  proofs. 
"The  plain  fact  remains  that  both  physiologist  and  psycholo- 
gist are  quite  in  the  dark  when  they  talk  about  the  nervous 
currents  or  discharges  which  accompany  or  represent  the 
higher  mental  operations.  They  imagine  these — but  it  is  all 
guess  work."     (p.  217.) 

Philosophy  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  and  is  not 
knowledge.  Proof  sufficient  for  this  is  the  diversity  of  philoso- 
phies, which  shows  the  lack  of  universal  assent — one  of  the 
criteria  of  knowledge.  Sceptical  philosophy  is  of  two  kinds : 
"Hume's  was  a  sceptical  scepticism :  he  doubted  even  his  own 
sceptical  philosophy.  Kant's  was  a  positive  scepticism :  he 
firmly  believed  that  he  had  proved  his  conclusions.  Kant 
conducts  the  human  mind  to  the  edge  of  a  vast  abyss,  and 
warns  us  not  to  step  over.  Hume  throws  himself  over,  in 
order  to  verify  his  assertion  that  the  abyss  is  bottomless,  but 
doubts  after  all  whether  cliff  and  abyss  and  himself  are  not 
equally  delusions."  (p.  261.)  Dogmatic  philosophy  is  neces- 
sarily monistic,  and  may  posit  matter,  or  ideas  as  the  unity. 
Materialism  rests  upon  nothing  or  something  unknown :  "The 
scientific  or  philosophic  matter  is  an  imaginary  homogeneous 
substance  which  is  none  of  the  real  kinds  of  matter,  but  is  the 
hypothetical  substance  of  which  real  things  are  supposed  to 

be   variations Matter   is   nothing   or   matter   is 

something    unknown Either   of   these   may   be 

true;  and  the  supposition  of  either  demolishes  materialism.'* 
(265.)  Idealism  wins  easily  against  materialism,  but  cannot 
account  for  the  certitude  of  other  selves ;  and  even  if  true  can 
not  be  a  philosophy.  **The  knowledge  that  the  universe  is  all 
made  of  one  stuff,  if  we  had  it,  would  still  leave  philosophers 
with  all  their  work  yet  to  do."  (p.268.)  "Realism;  for  which 
mighty  struggles  have  been  made,  is  not  a  distinct  theory  of 
itself,  with  a  separate  concept  of  its  own,  but  a  mere  protest 
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against  idealism,  which  shrinks  from  being  naked  material- 
ism." (269.)  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  and  von  Hartmann  are 
separately  criticised  as  dogmatic  philosophers,  and  the  con- 
clusion reached  is :  "At  any  rate — to  us  plain  men  it  is  clear 
enough  that  the  philosophers  do  not  agree — therefore  have  no 
knowledge."  (p.  284.)  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  "Logic  as 
Philosophy,"  to  show  that  Logic  cannot  furnish  us  with  posi- 
tive knowledge  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  philosophy.  Another 
chapter  examines  Appearance  and  Reality,  A  Metaphysical  Es- 
say, by  F.  H.  Bradley,  who  attempts  to  deduce  a  philosophy 
from  the  logical  law  of  contradiction.  Attention  is  next 
turned  to  the  scientific  concepts  in  philosophy,  which  "are  the 
final  outcome  of  our  abstract  knowledge ;  they  are  the  tools  of 
the  sciences;  without  them  we  should  have  no  science;  and 
a  great  part  of  our  common  and  extra-scientific  knowledge 
also  involves  them.  And  yet  these  concepts  cannot  be  under- 
stood, cannot  be  made  intelligible.  This  seems  a  severe  blow 
to  our  knowledge.  It  exhibits  the  painful  fact  that  a  great 
part  of  our  surest  knowledge  is  based  upon  our  ignorance." 
(p.  345).  At  the  end  of  the  search  through  philosophy,  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  we  have  no  theory  of  knowledge; 
but  also  that  the  abstract  knowledge  of  the  sciences  is  unsatis- 
factory. For  the  knowledge  which  is  to  be  of  value  the  name 
real  knowledge  is  adopted,  and  the  investigation  begins  again 
— this  time  in  the  field  of  teleology,  the  science  of  ends.  The 
higher  knowledge  is  tJie  knowing  hozv  to  do  it,  how  to  attain  a 
self-originated  end,  which  argues  for  man's  power  of  origina- 
tion, or  human  causality.  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  causal .  power  is  on  a  level  with  the 
most  certain  and  the  most  important  knowledge  which  we 
possess.  This  is  real  knowledge ;  compared  with  which  mathe- 
matics and  metaphysics  seem  shadowy  and  unsubstantial." 
(386.)  But  what  is  the  ultimate  end  of  our  being?  Pleasure 
and  happiness,  knowledge  and  art  are  rejected  as  unsatisfac- 
tory. But  when  duty  and  morality  are  approached,  the  author 
suddenly  grows  lenient  in  his  criticism,  and  is  not  stringent 
enough  to  see  any  weakness  in  them.  It  is  the  first  weak 
chapter  in  the  book — perhaps  because  it  is  the  first  positive 
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chapter.     But  really  it  is  not  morality,  but  a  character  which 
is  the  end  accepted.     To  do  the  right  always,  in  all  circum- 
stances, is  well.     But  applying  the  same  criticism  which  has 
brought  us  so  far,  can  we  be  satisfied  with  this  as  the  ultimate 
end  of  man?    "This  is  real,  not  abstract  knowledge.    It  makes 
no  pretence  to  explain  ultimate  mysteries.     But,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  this  is  real  knowledge,  which  no  reasonable,  no  genuinely 
sane  man,  will  call  in  question.  The  certitude  of  the  self  is  its 
centre,  its  basis,  its  main  principle,  its  chief  concern.    That 
we  are  is  fact  of  consciousness.    What  we  are  we  do  not  know, 
except  dimly.     But  that  we  have  our  duty  to  do,  that  we  are 
doing  it  or  not  doing  it,  and  thereby  are  fashioning  our  own 
characters,  are  becoming  wiser,   stronger,   better   men  and 
women,  or  are  deteriorating  and  sinking  into  moral  weakness, 
flabbiness,  degeneracy,  vice — ^this  is  the  one  certain  knowledge 
which  we  know  indubitably,  and  this  is  real  knowledge  of  in- 
estimable importance."     (p.  412.)     So  writes  no  longer  our 
critic,  but  a  preacher.     Duty  is  not  such  a  simple  thing  as  it 
here  appears ;  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  not 
given  immediately  to  consciousness.     Morality  as  the  end  of 
man  has  been  tried  and  has  failed  practically  time  and  again. 
Much  as  we  appreciate  the  book  as  we  have  it,  how  much  more 
valuable  it  would  be  had  the  critic  looked  longer  at  religion, 
and  made  the  investigation  of  its  claims  more  fully  than  in  the 
brief  chapter  which  is  only  intended  to  mention  it  as  an  end 
accepted  by  many  people,  not  to  be  discussed  at  all.     The  ref- 
erence to  the   "young  and  immature  science,"  Comparative 
Religion,  ought   hardly  to   have  been   permitted  before  this 
science  also  has  been  subjected  to  a  rigid  criticism.    The  di- 
vision of  religions  into  non-moral  and  ethical  implies,  at  least 
in  the  hands  of  most  comparative  religionists,  the  equal  falsity 
of  all.     It  is  a  part  of  that  abstract  scientific  method  which 
views  things  from  an  unreal  standpoint,  and  makes  of  religions 
what  they  are  not  before  it  classifies  them.     Yet  the  author 
has  set  himself  limits ;  after  all  he  has  done  excellent  work  with 
the  intellect.     But  his  own  weapons  can  be  turned  against  him. 
He  also  with  the  intellect  apart  from  the  whole  man  has  been 
endeavoring  to  solve  a  problem  which  belongs  not  to  the  in- 
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tellect  alone.  Perhaps  should  he  ever  give  us  the  essay  al- 
most promised  on  Religion,  he  may  correct  the  error  which 
crops  out  in  his  hasty  conclusion  in  favor  of  morality  and  duty. 
The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  whole  investigation  are 
divided  into  negative  and  positive.    The  negative  are: 

1.  Man  has  no  absolute  knowledge. 

2.  His  abstract  objective  knowledge  is  not  knowledge 
of  the  reality  as  it  is  in  its  unity  and  all-comprehensiveness. 

3.  Science  is  not  a  unity  nor  a  system,  but  merely  a  gen- 
eral name  for  a  number  of  separate  sciences. 

4.  All  attempts  to  frame  a  tenable  theory  of  the  universe 
by  means  of  abstract  objective  knowledge  or  science,  are  ne- 
cessarily doomed  to  failure. 

5.  The  area  of  thought  cannot  be  divided  into  two  re- 
gions of  which  one,  the  known  and  knowable,  is  to  be  assigned 
to  science,  whilst  the  other,  the  unknown  and  unknowable,  is 
left  outside  knowledge  for  philosophy  and  religion  to  deal 
with  as  best  they  can.     (p.  439.) 

The  positive  conclusions  are : 

1.  That  real  knowledge  is  a  state  or  mode  of  the  con- 
scious being  of  real  living  men  and  women. 

2.  That  real  knowing  is  a  knowing  of  real  persons,  real 
things,  real  events. 

3.  That  the  knowing  and  the  known  are  united  in  the 
reality.     (447ff.) 

A  definition  of  knowledge  is  not  formulated.  An  ap- 
proach to  understanding  its  nature  is  made,  however,  when 
the  grounds  of  knowledge  are  investigated — and  none  are 
found.  All  knowledge  is  beliez/ing,  (p.  453.)  Faith  or  trust 
is  its  essential  character,  (p.  454.)  True,  knowledge  is  some- 
thing more  than  belief.  All  knowledge  is  true,  all  belief  is  not 
necessarily  true.  "Knowing  only  reaches  to  some  parts  or  as- 
pects of  the  real  thing :  belief  is  confidence  in  the  whole  thing 
as  it  is  given,  although  it  is  only  partly  known.  Belief  is  al- 
ways true  and  right — except  when  it  pretends  to  be  exact  and 
adequate  knowledge.  Knowledge,  however,  is  not  superior  to 
belief,  because  it  is  exact  and  adequate.  On  the  contrary, 
knowledge  is  always  wrong  when  it  claims  to  be  exact  and 
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adequaU Our  knowledge  becomes  certitade  by  an 

act  of  faith."    (p.  467.) 

Thus  the  way  is  cleared.  Criticism  has  done  its  work. 
But  inevitably  the  critic  must  become  constructionist — and 
spoil  what  he  has  done.  What  do  we  trust  in?  He  answers: 
The  whole  of  things,  the  Reality,  Being — and  so  we  stand  on 
the  brink  of  Pantheism.  The  Reality,  Being  is  the  unity  of 
all  existing  things.  It  is  possible  to  rise  to  Theism  on  this 
basis,  but  Pantheism  is  dangerously  dose  at  hand.  Is  it  the 
whole  of  creation,  and  the  Creator,  of  things  visible  and  in- 
visible? Or  is  it  simply  the  whole  of  the  things  as  such, 
which  must  be  taken  to  be  God?  This  is  going  beyond  the 
book  before  us ;  it  may  be  that  this  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
future  investigation. 

Negatively  and  positively  the  investigation  has  left  little 
to  be  desired  except  in  the  two  points  of  the  ultimate  end  of 
man  and  the  ultimate  ground  of  belief  and  knowledge.  These 
points  are  wanting  because  religion  has  been  excluded  from 
the  investigation.  Has  it  not  been  so  arbitrarily?  Religion, 
it  is  true,  claims  to  give  knowledge  by  faith.  But  since  all 
knowledge  is  belief,  and  religion  claims  to  give  the  highest 
and  most  practical  knowledge,  has  not  its  exclusion  been  ar- 
bitrary? It  seems  so  to  me,  at  least.  Religion,  the  author 
states,  is  a  kind  of  philosophy;  it  ought  therefore  have  been 
examined  with  other  philosophies,  before  the  ground  of  a  new 
philosophy  was  deduced.  But  the  author  is  a  religious  man, 
and  perhaps  limited  himself  purposely  to  the  clearing  of  the 
ground  here ;  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  well.  The  volume 
is  an  excellent  treatise  on  Apologetics,  to  a  certain  extent,  a^ 
far  as  its  immediate  subject,  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, is  concerned. 

W.  A.  Lambert. 
Albany,  New  York,  July,  ipoi. 


Article  II. 

THE   RELIGIOUS  AND   SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  OF 

PHILADELPHIA  DURING  THE  FIRST  DECADE 

OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

During  the  closing  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
splendid  organization  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  then  the  capital  city,  was  the  great  bulwark 
against  which  the  wave  of  French  atheism  and  native  infidelity 
clashed  itself  into  harmless  spray,  to  resurge  and  become  lost 
in  the  ocean  of  oblivion. 

The  writer  will  now  attempt  to  prove  this  claim  by  por- 
traying some  of  the  religious,  social  and  moral  conditions  of 
the  capital  city  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, amplified  by  quotations  from  cotemporary  authori- 
ties, both  written  and  printed. 

This  period  was  one  of  political  and  religious  unrest, 
which  fortunately  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
It  was  marked  by  an  opposition  to  all  vested  authority  and 
power,  whether  of  state  or  church,  wJiose  aim  it  was  to  break 
down  every  moral  and  religious  barrier,  thus  bringing  about  a 
condition  which  to  us  tit  the  present  day  seems  almost  incom- 
prehensible. 

The  rancour  of  the  printed  accusations  and  recrimina- 
tions, in  pamphlet  and  broadside,  the  vituperation  and  blas- 
phemous tone  of  the  daily  press,  was  so  great  that  it  even 
overshadows  the  scurrilous  yellow  journalism  of  the  present 
day. 

The  influx  of  a  foreign  population,  who  were  the  natural 
enemy  of  all  that  was  German,  a  people  of  whom  Dr.  Helmuth 
has  well  said,  "who  have  attempted  to  destroy  and  overthrow 
all  religion  wherever  they  may  be,"  added  to  the  heteroge- 
neous population  of  the  capital  city,  soon  made  their  baneful 
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influence  felt,  as  they  joined  forces  with  the  infidelity,  ration- 
alism, universalism,  and  all  other  isms  that  were  then  promul- 
gated in  Philadelphia,  and  opposed  to  the  orthodox  faiths, 
order  and  authority. 

Philadelphia,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  for  ten  years,  from  1790  to  1800.  It  was  only 
after  a  sharp  political  discussion  that  this  result  was  reached, 
ond  after  this  act  of  Congress  became  known,  the  city  at  once 
became  the  Mecca,  as  it  were,  for  all  the  adventurers  in  the 
country,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  who  were  ere  long  re- 
inforced by  similar  characters  from  abroad. 

Philadelphia  proper  at  that  time  extended  from  Vine 
^treet  to  South  street,  and  westward  from  the  river  to  Fifth 
street.  The  greater  part  of  this  space,especiallv  near  the  river, 
was  densely  built  up,  the  blocks  being  honeycombed  by  a  net- 
work of  narrow  thoroughfares  and  alleys,  with  houses  chiefly 
two  stories  and  an  attic,  each  house  sheltering  several  fami- 
lies. As  the  population  increased  this  section  became  even 
more  congested,  as  will  appear  later  on. 

There  were  but  few  houses  west  of  Sixth  street,  and  most 
of  these  were  on  Chestnut  and  Market  streets,  and  of  the  better 
or  more  pretentious  class. 

Beyond  Twelfth  street  the  country  was  open  commons  or 
pasture  fields. 

Fifth  street  was  really  the  western  boundary  of  the  city 
proper,  and  here  were  located  the  diflferent  graveyards  as  suf- 
ficiently out  of  town.  Thus  at  Cherry  street  we  have  the  two 
Lutheran  burial  grounds;  diagonally  opposite,  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  Arch,  the  Presbyterian  ground;  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  same  streets  the  Episcopal  ground ;  a  square 
further  down,  just  below  Market  street,  we  have  the  resting 
place  of  the  Sabbatarian  Baptists,  while  below  Walnut  street 
we  have  the  consecrated  ground  of  the  Catholic  church  upon 
the  east  side,  with  the  burial  place  of  the  Free  Quakers  upon 
the  west  side  of  Fifth  street. 

Another  interesting  fact  is,  that  there  was  no  church  nor 
house  of  worship  further  west  than  St.  Michael's,  at  the  comer 
of  Fifth  and  Appletree  alley. 
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In  1790  the  population  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  proper 
was  28,522  souls,  over  a  third  of  which  were  Germans  or  their 
descendants.  Assuming  this  calculation  to  be  correct,  we 
have  a  third  of  the  city's  population  owing  fealty  to  two  de- 
nominations, viz:  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.  It 
is  true  there  were  also  German  Moravians  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, but  these  were  so  greatly  in  the  minority  as  to  preclude 
any  consideration  in  our  present  calculation. 

The  remainder  of  the  population,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
English  inhabitants,  were  divided  up  religiously  among  the 
churchmen  or  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Metho- 
dists, Catholic  (Irish),  Quakers,  Universalists,  Infidels,  So- 
cinians,  Atheists,  Deists,  and  other  ists. 

Of  the  churches  in  the  city  in  1790  the  Churchmen  had 
rhree;  Presbyterians  and  Catholics  each  had  two;  Baptists 
one ;  Methodists  one.  In  addition  there  was  also  an  African 
church.  This  shows  how  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  divided  and  scattered  upon  the  religious  question. 

The  Germans  had  a  total  of  four  churches  and  one  syna- 
gogue— two  Lutheran  churches  belonging  to  a  united  con- 
gregation, and  one  each  Calvinist,  Moravian  house  of  wor- 
ship. The  German  Lutheran  Zion  church  was  the  largest 
and  finest  house  of  worship  in  North  America,  with  a  seating 
capacity  far  in  excess  of  any  other  in  the  city,  and  so  great 
was  the  preponderance  of  the  German  Lutherans,  with  their 
splendid  organization,  large  congregations  and  learned  clergy, 
and  firm  faith,  that  at  that  time  the  church  stood  alone,  among 
all  the  other  denominations,  as  a  firm  rock  against  which  the 
se.i  of  unbelief  had  no  power. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Federal  Government  there  fol- 
lowed an  immediate  increase  of  the  population. 

Places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  multiplied, 
gambling  houses  were  opened,  and  halls  of  vice  of  every  de- 
scription sought  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Federal  city. 

Religious  unrest  also  made  itself  manifest  at  an  early  day. 
Thus  a  Deistic  society  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Fitch.  Meetings  were  first  held  in  a  room  in  Church 
alley,  but  on  account  of  the   opposition  of   Bishop  William 
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White  upon  the  part  of  the  English,  and  of  Dr.  Helmuth  upon 
the  part  of  the  Germans,  no  person  could  be  found  willing  to 
rent  them  a  room,  and  the  society  of  the  "Age  of  Reason"  was 
soon  suppressed. 

More  fortunate  were  the  Universalists^  under  Moses  Win- 
chester, who  secured  the  old  Masons  Hall  on  Lodge  Alley  and 
there,  in  May,  1790,  adopted  articles  of  faith  as  a  "Universal 
Baptist  Society." 

The  "True  Christian  Church"  (New  Jerusalem  or  Swe- 
dcnborgian)  was  also  organized  about  this  time,  among  the 
subscribers  being  Robert  Morns  and  Thomas  McKean. 

It  was  mainly  due  to  the  dissensions  then  so  rife  among 
the  English  churches  that  these  new  movements  and  schisms 
originated  and  gained  strength. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  city  became  the  seat  of  Federal 
Government  that  an  influx  of  emigrants  commenced,  which 
was  to  exert  a  baneful  influence  upon  our  whole  social  and  po- 
litical economy,  and  for  a  time  even  threaten  the  stability  of 
our  government,  going  so  far  as  to  attempt  the  impeachment 
and  overthrow  of  President  Washington.  I  now  allude  to 
the  arrival  of  the  French  Emigres.  The  first  to  arrive  were 
lugitive  Royalists.  These  were  soon  reinforced  by  the  fugi- 
tives from  San  Domingo,  and  later  by  Genet,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  French  Republic,  and  his  train  of  followers. 

During  the  year  1790  the  German  Lutheran  congregation 
strengthened  itself  still  more  by  the  completion  of  the  great 
Tannaberg  organ ;  the  largest  and  finest  in  America.  This 
under  the  wise  management  of  pastor  Helmuth  attracted  great 
congregations,  among  whom  were  many  English  and  non 
churchgoers. 

The  opening  of  this  fine  instrument  with  its  multitude  of 
pipes,  and  beautiful  ornamentations,  which  portrayed  the 
symbol  of  the  Halle  institution,  together  with  the  special 
hymns  and  services,  all  tended  to  further  unify  the  German 
Lutheran  congregation,  and  demonstrate  its  strength  in  the 
community  as  a  bulwark  against  the  growing  infidelity  of 
that  age. 
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The  people  of  Philadelphia,  excepting  the  German  ele- 
ment, were  excited  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the  events 
c»f  the  French  Revolution,  which  culminated  with  the  execution 
of  Lx)uis  XVI,  who  had  been  the  firm  friend  of  America  dur- 
ing the  revolution. 

The  French  Republic  was  then  at  war  with  England,  and 
the  sympathy  exhibited  in  the  United  States  naturally 
aroused  the  deepest  resentment  of  the  British  Government. 
The  French  in  Philadelphia  working  upon  the  anti-English 
feeling  of  the  American  populace,  soon  had  not  only  the  lowest 
strata  of  the  citizen  wild  with  enthusiasm,  but  they  actually 
turned  the  heads  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  as 
well. 

Then  the  return  of  Jefferson  from  France,  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  advanced  views  of  fraternity  and  equality, 
which  were  being  so  strongly  exploited  there,  was  another 
important  factor,  and  his  great  influence  was  thrown  into  the 
scale  in  favor  of  the  French  extremists  and  Gallic  infidelity. 

The  story  of  how  the  French  agitators  asserted  them- 
selves at  this  time  is  perhaps  best  told  by  a  study  of  the  United 
States  coins  covering  these  years. 

The  first  coins  struck  under  the  Federal  consbtution 
bore  the  head  of  George  Washington  upon  the  obverse, 
while  the  outspread  Federal  eagle  graced  the  reverse.*  Com- 
mencing with  the  coins  of  1791-2  we  have  two  varieties  for 
each  year  of  what  are  known  as  the  Washington  pennies. 
Both  of  the  varieties  of  1791  bear  the  legend  "Washington, 
President."  There  is,  however,  a  slight  difference  in  the  re- 
verse as  to  the  date  and  eagle.  The  coins  of  1792  also  bear  a 
bust  of  Washington  in  military  costume,  one  variety  bearing 
the  legend  "Washington,  President,"  the  other  **G.  Wash- 
ington, President  I."  Half  dollars  of  the  latter  type  were  also 
struck. 

So  great  was  the  objection  of  the  French  agitators  and 

*It  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  reproduce  pictures  of  these  coins  on  the 
opposite  page,  but  he  was  informed  that  this  conflicted  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  make  the  whole  edition  of  the  Revikw  liable  to  seixore  by  the 
Secret  Service  ofificers.  Original  specimens  of  these  coins  can  be  seen  in  almost 
any  nnmismatical  collection. 
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their  supporters  to  this  style  of  coin,  as  Washington  had  in- 
curred their  displeasure  by  his  firm  stand  in  the  interests  of 
law,  order  and  religion,  that  the  next  year,  1793,  when  really 
the  first  authorized  coins  were  struck,  there  was  substituted 
for  the  head  of  the  President  that  of  a  wild-eyed  female  with 
flowing  hair,  streaming  and  unbound,  the  French  idea  of 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty ;  upon  the  reverse,  the  American  eagle 
was  also  relegated  into  obscurity  for  the  time  being  as  savor- 
ing too  much  of  a  Royal  coat  of  arms,  and  replaced  by  a  chain 
of  fifteen  links ;  others  bore  a  wreath  in  place  of  the  chain. 

In  the  year  1794  a  different  design  was  substituted.  It 
was  a  female  head,  said  to  be  that  of  the  creature  enthroned 
upon  the  altar  at  Notre  Dame.  The  tresses  were  loose  and 
falling  below  the  neck:  upon  a  pole  behind  the  head  was  a 
Phrygian  liberty  cap  or  "Bonnet  Rouge."  The  whole  was 
surmounted  by  the  legend  liberty,  the  date  being  below  the 
head.  This  design  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  the  French 
element  and  the  foolish  adherents.  This  was  continued  upon 
all  coins  of  the  United  States  until  the  reaction  in  1796,  when 
the  chaste  American  conception  of  liberty  appears  upon  our 
moi^ey.  A  few  of  the  coins  for  1796  were  struck  oflf  both  de- 
signs. After  1797  the  French  head  disappeared  from  the  is- 
sues of  our  mint.  The  American  eagle  was  also  brought  forth 
from  the  obscurity  to  which  it  had  been  temporarily  relegated, 
and  appears  again  in  his  full  majesty  and  glory  upon  the  coins 
of  the  day. 

The  year  1793  was  perhaps  the  most  eventful  one  during 
the  whole  decade.  We  first  nave  the  arrival  of  citizen  Genet 
and  numbers  of  his  followers,  followed  by  a  saturnalia  of  li- 
cense and  revelry  which  surpassed  anything  similar  witnessed 
in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  before  or  since. 

Secondlv,  we  have  the  arrival  of  several  thousand  French 
refugees  from  San  Domingo,  and,  lastly,  the  terrible  visitation 
of  the  yellow  fever,  which  seemed  to  spread  itself  as  a  pall  over 
the  fated  city  as  a  judgment  for  the  sins  of  the  population. 

From  the  moment  that  the  notorious  Genet,  as  Ambas- 
sador of  the  French  Republic,  crossed  at  Gray's  Ferry  and 
entered  Philadelphia  May  16,  1793,  pandemonium  broke  loose 
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in  the  capital  city.  Received  as  he  was  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens,  feted  at  the  State  house,  and  the  demonstrations 
and  attentions  he  received  at  the  hands  of  individuals,  encour- 
aged the  wily  Frenchman  in  his  eflForts  to  obtain  substantial 
aid  and  recognition  from  the  American  Government.  So 
great  was  his  eflFrontery  that  upon  his  official  presentation  to 
Washington,  May  i8,  1793,  perceiving  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
President's  residence  a  bust  of  Louis  XVI,  who  had  been 
guillotined  a  few  months  before,  he  complained  that  its  reten- 
tion in  such  a  conspicuous  position  was  an  insult  to  the  French 
Republican  Government.  A  late  writer,  in  commenting  upon 
this  incident,  says : 

"His  pretensions,  however,  as  absurd  as  they  may  appear 
"at  this  day,  were  in  a  measure  justified  by  the  extravagant  at- 
•*tentions  which  he  continued  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
"people  of  Philadelphia." 

There  was,  however,  fortunately,  one  large  class  of  per- 
sons who  refused  to  become  ** Gallomaniacs,"  wear  French 
cockades,  shout  for  fraternity  and  equality,  or  become  infatu- 
ated with  the  French  atheism  or  carried  away  by  Paine's 
"Rights  of  Man,"  or  "Age  of  Reason."  These  were  the 
despised  Dutch,  the  German  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  under 
the  spiritual  charge  of  Helmuth,  Schmidt  and  Weyberg  and 
Winkhaus. 

The  English  inhabitants  were  classed  as  Anglomaniacs, 
Monocrats  and  Gallomaniacs.  The  first  were  such  as  op- 
posed any  entanglement  with  England  upon  French  account 
The  Monocrats  were  the  upholders  of  Washington,  law,  order 
and  good  government ;  while  the  latter  party  embraced  such  as 
were  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency,  had  renounced  their  belief  in 
Almighty  God,  and  joined  hands  with  the  French  rabble  in 
denouncing  everything  pertaining  to  moral  law  and  religion." 

French  vessels  arriving  in  the  Delaware  added  to  the 
number  of  "citoyen"  already  in  our  midst.  All  of  these  new- 
comers were  imbued,  in  addition  to  the  French  idea  of 
'•equality  and  fraternity,"  with  the  spirit  of  French  atheism  of 
the  most  modem  type.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  long  before 
thousands  of  our  citizens  became  infected  not  only  with  the 
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Gallic  craze  but  with  their  contempt  of  all  religion  as  well. 
Hew  great  this  craze  was  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  French  cockade  and  tricolor  was  almost  universally  worn 
and  displayed  by  all  except  the  German  element. 

Many  of  the  most  staid  Quakers,  stiff  Presbyterians  and 
courtly  churchmen  openly  sympathized  with  Genet  and  dis- 
played the  tricolor  cockade.  French  manners  and  customs 
ruled  the  day,  and  the  vices  of  the  Latin  became  firmly  seated 
in  the  city  on  the  Delaware.  It  even  had  its  effect  in  domestic 
and  social  life.  Plain  Miss  Mary  Smith  for  the  nonce  became 
Mdle.  Marie,  Mrs.  Betsy  Jones  was  Madame  Elise,  while  plain 
James  Brown  became  Mons.  Jacques.  In  some  cases  even 
the  straight  cut  coat  and  stiff  hat  of  Friend  Broadbrim  was 
discarded  for  the  carmagnole  and  the  chapeau  Bras,  and 
henceforth  he  was  Citoyen  Broadbrim.  Even  Governor  Mif- 
flin and  Chief  Justice  McKean  were  known  as  citizens  MifHin 
and  McKean. 

The  newspapers  of  the  day  were  filled  with  French  ad- 
vertisements— dancing  schools,  French  lessons,  fencing 
academies,  pastry  .shops,  French  brandy,  cosmetics,  pomatum 
and  silk  stockings  and  similar  subjects,  but  not  a  single  note 
of  any  Christian  worship. 

The  children  were  instructed  in  the  wild  dance  and  French 
song  known  as  the  Carmagnole,  so-called  altars  of  freedom 
were  occasionally  set  up  in  public  places  around  which  the 
children  and  their  elders  danced  and  cavorted,  and  all  of  this 
in  the  Quaker  city  of  Brotherly  Love. 

To  add  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  strengthen  the 

infidelity  rampant  in  the  city,  we  have  the  arrival  of  Volney  and 

the  publication  of  Paine's  "Age  of  Reason,"  which  was  at 

once  taken  up  by  the  French  and  their  sympathizers. 

No  efforts  were  now  spared  by  Genet  and  his  followers  to 
ridicule  and  break  down  the  most  sacred  religious  observances. 

One  of  the  gatherings,  at  which   Gov.  Mifflin  and  other 

prominent  citizens  were  present,  was  intended  as  a  travesty 

of  the  feast  of  Herod  (Matthew  xiv,  6-1 1).    At  the  head  of 

the  table  stood  a  pike  bearing  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  the  French 

and  American  flags  entwined,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  dove 
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bi'aring  an  olive  branch.  At  the  proper  time  the  head  of  a  pig 
was  brought  in  upon  a  salver,  the  liberty  cap  was  taken  from 
the  pike  and  placed  upon  Genet's  head,  who  then  made  a  stab 
at  the  pig's  head.  This  act  was  repeated  in  succession  by  Gov. 
Mifflin  and  all  present,  the  cap  being  first  placed  upon  each 
person's  head. 

This  wave  of  unbelief  and  blasphemy  became  so  univer- 
sal in  the  capital  city,  whereof  Dr.  Helmuth  tells  us  "that  at 
times  hardly  one-fourth  of  all  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  the 
dty  would  vouchsafe  to  hear  the  call  of  the  Lord,  much  less 
suffer  themselves  to  be  gathered  under  his  wings." 

Now  what  was  done  to  counteract  this  situation,the  condi- 
tion of  the  English  churches  has  already  been  touched  upon. 
It  was  left  to  the  German  Lutheran  Church  to  stand  firm  and 
bear  almost  the  whole  of  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  (The  Re- 
fonned  Church  having  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the  deaths  of 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  D.  Weyberg  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Winkhaus.) 

The  Lutheran  congregation  opened  its  doors,  and  by  the 
aid  of  special  services  strove  to  attract  not  only  the  German 
population,  but  the  English  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  as  well. 
The  grand  organ  and  the  singing  society  organized  by  pastor 
Helmuth  were  utilized,  and  musical  services  arranged,  which 
at  different  times  were  graced  with  the  presence  of  President 
Washington,  his  wife  and  official  family,  as  well  as  the  whole 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  city  government,  all  of  which  was  intended  to 
check  the  unhealthy  notions  of  the  day,  and  keep  alive  the  spirit 
of  true  religion  in  our  midst. 

I  will  here  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  was  no 
greater  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  French  atheists  and  Galloma- 
niac5  than  these  successful  services  in  Zion  church.  No  epi- 
thet was  too  vile  for  them  to  heap  upon  the  despised  Dutch  and 
their  church.  The  printing  press  was  another  great  power 
employed  by  the  German  Lutheran  clergy  to  combat  the  in- 
fidelity of  the  time.  The  church  made  free  use  of  this  medium, 
and  in  fact  may  be  said  to  have  had  one  under  its  control.  I 
will  say  that  Dr.  Helmuth  in  his  efforts  to  diflFuse  Christian 
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thought  and  knowledge  was  ably  seconded  by  the  German- 
town  printer,  Michael  Bilmeyer. 

Let  us  give  you  a  synopsis  of  the  issues  of  his  press  dur- 
ing the  three  years  which  have  been  under  our  consideration : 

1790. 
(i)     An  appendix  to  the  hymnbook  of  the  United  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  congregations  in  North  America,  containing 
Luther's  smaller  catechism,  Gospels  and  Epistles,  etc.,  with 
prayers.    A  i2mo.  of  80  pp. 

^^^  •■^  -  *■>•  -  *>^.- 

S  i  e  n  e  r. 


^^MotelpJU,  1790. 


^omfr  Hfyt  €tt(^  immcr  me^r  tm  Qtxi^tn  fteai/ 
tint  6e9  bem  ^Ux^  fo  twder  frembm  £c^ 
rcr  xt^t  aufmerffam  unt  artts  m  ha  S^M^t^ 
tok  m^  fonfl  &5d:§attpt  too^re  fronune  ^in* 
^frpnoiiset. 

[titu  paci  to  children's  hymn  book.] 
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(2)  Divers  Christian  Prayers  i6mo.  pp.  163. 

(3)  Praise  and  adoration  of  the  God-man.  Issued  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  great  Tannaberg  organ. 

1791. 

(4)  Evidences  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  congregation  in  Philadelphia.       i2mo. 

•^^  PP- 

1792. 

(5)  A  well-arranged  ABC  spelling  and  reading  book 
for  use  in  the  German  schocds. 

1793. 

(6)  A  consideration  of  the  Evangelical  teachings  of  the 
Holy  writ  and  baptism,  together  with  some  thoughts  regard- 
ing the  present  times  by  Rev.  Dr.  Helmuth.  This  was  a 
i2mo.  of  336  pp.,  of  which  6  were  preface. 

In  addition  to  those  just  enumerated  we  have  in  1790: 

(7)  High-German  Lutheran  ABC  and  name-book. 

(8)  Johann  Haberman's  Christian  morning  and  evening 

prayers.    A  i6nio.  of  216  pages,  both  from  tfae  press  of  Peter 
Lcibert,  of  Germantown, 

In  the  next  year  there  was  issued : 

(9)  An  entire  new  arranged  Lutheran  ABC  spelling 
and  word-book  for  the  useful  service  in  German  schools. 
Samuel  Sauer,  of  Chestnut  HiH,  was  the  printer 

(10)  Teerstegen's   spiritual   flower  garden   of  intimate   . 
souls.    A  i2mo.  of  534  pp.  by  Peter  Leibert  &  Son. 

(11)  A  smaller  catechism  of  Martin  Luther. 

(12)  A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament  both  from  the 
press  of  Carr  Cist,  in  Philadelphia,  while  Melchior  Steiner 
printed 

(13)  Rev.  Dr.  Kunze's    new   translation  of  the    119th 

Psalm. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  tragic  feature  of  the  eventful 

year  of  1795.    This  was  a  visitation  of  the  yellow  fever.    The 

number  of  deaths  from  the  deadly  scourge  from  August  i  to 

November  9  numbered  about  5000,  of  which  625  are  credited 

to  the  German   Lutheran,  St.  Michael's  and  Zion  congrega- 
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dons.  Appalling  as  this  great  loss  appears,  neither  the  clergy 
nor  congregation  became  disheartened.  During  the  whole  of 
this  horrid  epidemic  regular  services  were  held  in  the  large 
Zion  church  every  Sunday  and  during  the  week,  with  Dr.  Hel- 
muth  in  the  pulpit. 

This  is  but  another  instance  in  which  the  German  Lu- 
theran church,  of  Philadelphia,  can  claim  a  credit  beyond  that 
of  any  other  denomination. 

Editorials  and  communications  denouncing  these  services 
weic  published  in  the  daily  papers,  wherein  the  charge  was 
openly  made,  as  the  distemper  spread  and  increased  in  vio- 
lence, that  the  Dutch  Lutherans  and  their  church  were  respon- 
sible for  the  spread  of  the  contagion.  Public  and  private  ef- 
forts were  made  by  the  English  and  French  who  remained  in 
the  fated  city  to  close  the  Dutch  Lutheran  church.  Threats 
were  even  made  to  break  up  the  meetings  by  force  or  bum  the 
church. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  some 
of  the  most  devout  and  intelligent  people  in  the  city  urged  a 
suspension  of  religious  services  under  the  fear  that  assem- 
blages of  many  people  spread  the  contagion. 

By  a  strange  anomaly  this  rule  did  not  seem  to  apply  to 
taverns,  infidel  meetings  or  theatrical  performances,  public 
vendues  and  celebrations  of  French  victories  or  anniversaries. 

Now  how  was  all  of  this  tumult  and  violent  outcry  met  by 
the  Lutheran  church  and  clergy? 

Firstly.  Dr.  Helmuth  asked  his  opposers  to  give  him  any 
Bible  authority  for  their  demands  to  discontinue  public  re- 
ligious worship  in  times  of  sore  distress. 

In  his  answer  to  such  as  assailed  him  in  public  print  he 
said,  in  part : 

"We  know  that  the  Lord  dwells  with  such  really  contrite 
souk  particularly  then,  when  they  unite  in  a  church  or  in  any 
other  house  for  his  worship ;  for  has  he  not  said : 

The  Lord  lovcth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwelling 
places  of  Jacob, 

Has  not  our  blessed  Saviour  given  this  promise :  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
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of  them.  Has  he  not  called  to  us  through  his  apostle :  Let 
us  not  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together.  He  fur- 
ther challenged  them  to  show  whether  there  had  been  any  ex- 
ception made  in  any  part  of  Scripture  with  respect  to  sickness, 
or  the  time  of  the  plague." 

Secondly.  As  to  the  sanitary  measures  taken  by  the 
church  to  prevent  «x>ntagion  we  will  again  let  Dr.  Helmuth  tell 
his  own  story : 

**Very  soon  in  the  beginning  of  the  disorder  we  left  off 
our  evening  prayers,  as  we  thought  that  they  might  perhaps 
be  hurtful  on  account  of  the  evening  air;  and  because  many 
would  perhaps  not  change  their  clothes  in  the  evening  which 
they  had  worn  all  day  in  sick  rooms. 

"We  fixed  our  meetings  in  the  morning,  and  we  came  to- 
gether in  our  large  church  and  no  longer  in  the  small  one,  as 
being  too  near  the  graveyard. 

"This  roomy  building  was  opened  long  before  the  time  of 
meeting,  in  order  that  the  fresh  morning  air  might  pervade 
it;  afterwards  all  the  doors  and  windows  were  shut  and  a 
strong  smoke  of  juniper  berries  and  nitre  was  made  through- 
out the  whole  house.  Then  the  people  gathered.  When  all 
were  met,  many  or  few,  or  perhaps  all  of  the  windows  and 
doors  were  opened,  according  as  the  weather  required. 

"Those  who  had  sick  people  at  home,  or  did  not  feel  well 
theiTiselves,  were  particularly  requested  not  to  come  to  our 
meetings ;  all  who  attended  were  advised  to  sit  as  far  apait 
as  the  numbers  of  the  hearers  would  permit.  The  service 
itself  lasted  seldom  longer  than  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

"In  our  discourses  we  did  not  confine  ourselves  to  truths 
concerning  salvation,  but  frequently  interspersed  other  neces- 
sary matters  according  to  circumstances.  Among  these  we 
reckon : 

"A  recommendation  of  certain  necessary  and  harmless 
preservatives. 

"A  caution  against  all  that  might  be  hurtful  and  might 
promote  the  infection,  such   as   intemperance  in  eating  and 
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drinking,  uncleanliness  of  dress  and  body,  immoderate  use  of 
strong  liquors,  catching  cold,  overheating,  fatigue,  etc. 

"We  preached,  moreover,  Jesus,  the  friend  of  the  poor 
sinner ;  the  ready  and  almighty  physician  and  assistant  in  the 
greatest  distress;  we  tried  to  vanish  all  excessive  fear  out  of 
the  minds  of  our  hearers,  and  inspire  them  with  courage  and 
confidence  in  God." 

It  was  Matthew  Carey,  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic 
writer  and  publisher,  who  said  after  the  distemper  was  over : 
"That  he  hoped  that  the  awful  lesson  the  congregation  had  re- 
ceived by  a  mortality  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers 
should  serve  as  a  memento  at  all  future  times,  in  like  critical 
emergencies."  Yet  of  the  pastor  he  was  forced  to  give  the 
following  tribute: 

"The  Rev.  Henry  Helmuth's  merits  are  of  the  most  exalted 
kind.  His  whole  time,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disorder, 
was  spent  in  the  performance  of  the  works  of  mercy,  visiting 
and  relieving  the  sick,  comforting  the  afHicted,  and  feeding  the 
hungry.  Of  his  congregation  some  hundreds  have  paid  the 
last  debt  to  nature  since  the  malignant  fever  began ;  and  I  be- 
lieve he  attended  nearly  the  whole  of  them.  To  so  many 
dangers  was  he  exposed  that  he  stands  a  living  miracle  of 
preservation." 

As  an  instance  of  how  inhumanly  the  Germans  wera 
treated  by  the  English  during  this  period,  and  of  how  little 
value  their  precious  lives  were  held  to  be,  I  will  illustrate  with 
two  examples : 

During  the  epidemic  most  vessels  came  no  nearer  to  the 
citv  than  Fort  Mifflin.  Such  as  came  from  the  West  Indies 
were  forced  to  stop  there. 

Vessels  with  German  emigrants,  however,  were  brought 
boldly  up  to  the  city,  and  the  passengers  publicly  advertised 
and  sold  as  servants  in  the  fever-stricken  city — numbers  of 
them  to  become  inmates  of  the  Bush  Hill  Hospital  before  many 
hours  had  passed  and  thence  carried  out  to  a  pauper's  g^ave. 
The  excuse  for  such  action  was  that  they  were  only  "Dutch 
Redemptioners." 

Isaac  Weld  tells  us  of  such  a  captain  in  the  trade  who  ar- 
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rived  in  the  river  October  4,  1793,  and  hearing  that  such  was 
the  fatal  nature  of  the  infection  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
nurses  could  not  be  procured  to  attend  the  sick  for  any  sum 
whatsoever,  he  conceived  the  philanthropic  idea  of  supplying 
this  deficiency  from  amongst  his  German  passengers.  Ac- 
cordingly be  boldly  sailed  up  to  the  city,  and  advertised  his 
cargo  for  sale : 

"A  few  healthy  servants,  generally  between  17  and  18 
'•years  of  age,  are  just  arrived  in  the  Brig  Polly.  Their  times 
"will  be  disposed  of  by  applying  on  board." 

The  cargo  did  not  remain  long  unsold. 

A  reference  to  the  papers  of  the  day  will  show  that  this 
was  not  an  isolated  case,  as  there  were  five  vessels  which  ar- 
rived during  the  epidemic  with  German  passengers. 

Advertisements  like  the  following  were  not  uncommon : 

GERMAN  REDEMPTIONERS 

arrived  in  the  Ship  Columbia,  William  Malery  Master  from 
Amsterdam,  a  number  of  German  Redemptioners,  among 
which  are  Farmers,  Forgemen,  Carpenters,  Tailors,  Shoe- 
makers, Girls  and  Boys,  whose  time  will  be  disposed  of.  En- 
quire at  said  ship.    September  24,  1793. 

Eighty-eight  passengers  were  thus  disposed  of  from  the 
ship  Columbia  alone.  This  was  when  the  distemper  was  at  its 
height. 

That  the  church  quickly  recovered  itself  after  the  dread 
visitation  was  largely  due  to  the  course  pursued  during  the 
trouble,  and  is  plainly  shown  by  the  communicant  list.  Thus 
in  1792  we  have  1082  communicants;  1793,  973»  ^"^  i^  ^794» 
1 1 14. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1793  a  large  number  of  French 
refugees  arrived  from  San  Domingo.  These  were  joined  by 
hundreds  of  others  from  the  West  Indies  and  from  France. 
Tins  influx  continued  during  the  year  1794.  The  French 
refugees  appeared  to  look  upon  Philadelphia  as  an  ark  of  safety 
like  that  of  Noah. 

By  the  time  spring  opened  our  population  was  increased 
by  several  thousand  French  Constitutionalists,  Conventional- 
ists, Thermidorians,  Fructidorians,  etc.,  with  a  goodly  sprink- 
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ling  of  clericals,  among  whom  was  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of 
Autun. 

The  visitation  of  the  plague  was  soon  forgotten.  Phila- 
delphia once  again  had  the  appearance  of  the  wicked  French 
metropolis.  French  manners  and  vices  were  aped  by  the 
Americans,  both  male  and  female.  Qubs  were  formed,  such 
as  the  "Sons  of  Midnight  Frolic,"  etc.  Staid  men  could  be 
seen  walking  the  streets  with  hats  under  their  arms,  instead  of 
uf.on  their  heads,  simply  because  it  was  French.  Women  of 
respectability  powdered  their  hair,  used  cosmetics  and  patches 
and  wore  the  tricolor,  following  the  example  set  by  the  out- 
cast? in  our  midst. 

Gambling  at  the  stock  exchange  also  became  common 
with  both  sexes,  as  did  other  games  of  chance.  Cursing, 
swearing  in  French  and  English,  licentiousness  and  perjury, 
had  fixed  their  residence  here,  and  one  needed  only  to  walk 
the  streets  on  Saturday  evenings  or  Sundays,  in  particular,  to 
hear  the  most  horrid  imprecations  from  men,  women  and 
youth.  Well  could  the  pastor  exclaim,  as  he  stood  in  Zion's 
pulpit :  "Oh!  Philadelphia!  Philadelphia!  how  often  would  thy 
Jesus  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gath- 
erc^^h  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  thou  wouldst  not!" 
Atheism  and  infidelity  were  now  the  ruling  elements  and  no 
eflfo'-t  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  French  clericals  to 
hold  any  religious  worship. 

As  to  the  Bishop  of  Autun  many  stories  are  current  of  how 
he  failed  to  preserve  his  ecclesiastical  character  when  he  was 
outside  of  the  pale  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman 
Catholic  church.  He  even  made  efforts,  while  in  Philadelphia, 
to  extend  the  slave  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 

His  course  in  Philadelphia  is  best  told  by  an  entry  in  the 
diary  of  the  Chevalier  de  Pontgibaud,  who  had  been  aid  to  La 
Fa\  ette : 

"The  Bishop  of  Autun,  who  had  been  requested  to  'get 
out'  of  England,  has  established  himself  in  the  free  land  of 
America.  Messieur  wore  a  pig  tail  and  would  willingly  have 
said,  as  Abbe  Raynal  did,  *When  I  was  a  priest.'  He  is  not  at 
all  troubled  about  his  present  condition,  and  still  less  about 
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his  future ;  he  speculates  and  laughs  at  everything  and  every- 
body. M.  de  Talleyrand  had  the  right,  if  it  pleased  him,  to  pull 
oiT  his  clerical  gown  and  trail  it  in  the  mud,  but  he  had  also  at 
that  time  a  position  as  a  French  Emigre,  and  though  he  might 
resign  for  himself  the  welcome  bestowed  upon  tmfortunate 
people  in  that  position,  he  also  indirectly  injures  others.  .  .  . 
Tne  Bishop  of  Autun  having  peculiar  ideas  as  to  the  nghts  of 
man  and  confidence  in  the  unbounded  liberty  to  be  foimd  in 
the  new  worid.  He  might  be  seen  walking  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  open  day,  with  a  negro  woman  on  his  arm.  Pont- 
gibaud,  adds.  This  was  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  manners  and 
customs  which  prevail  in  the  country." 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  doors  of  President 
Washington  were  closed  to  such  individuals  as  Talleyrand, 
Noailles,  Duportail  and  V^olney. 

Further,  if  at  any  time  the  question  were  asked  as  to 
^hat  was  the  greatest  triumvirate  of  our  early  Federal  history, 
who  upheld  law,  order  and  religion  in  a  most  critical  period, 
whfu  our  institutions  were  assailed  and  everv  effort  made  to 
unseat  them,  when  the  scroll  of  fame  was  unrolled  for  an  an- 
swer, it  would  be  found  to  bear  the  names  in  burnished  g^ld  of 
President  Washington,  Bishop  William  White,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  pastor  Helmutii,  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church. 

Vice  President  John  Adams,  writing  home  of  this  critical 
periixl,  says: 

"Ten  thousand  people  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  day 
"after  day,  threatened  to  drag  Washington  out  of  his  house 
"and  eflFect  a  revolution  in  the  Government  or  compel  it  to  de- 
"clare  in  favor  of  the  French  Revolution  and  against  Eng- 
"land." 

To  what  a  terrible  state  the  city  had  fallen  while  in  the 
grasp  of  the  French  Emigres  is  best  illustrated  by  an  impious 
travesty  inaugurated  by  Genet  and  his  followers  of  one  of  the 
church's  most  holy  sacraments,  which  was  not  only  intended 
to  ridicule  an  act  of  the  church,  but  at  the  same  time  to  show 
their  dislike  to  the  president. 

A  printed  account  tells  us  that  these  sittings  were  im- 
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piously  likened  to  a  communion.  Genet  instituted  the  sacra- 
ments of  his  order — not  in  bread  and  wine — but  in  pig  and 
wine.  The  head  of  the  poor  animal,  severed  with  a  cleaver, 
and  elevated  upon  the  head  of  a  large  fork,  was  given  by  him 
and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  around  the  table ;  and  a  libation 
of  wine  was,  at  the  name  of  Washington,  dashed  down  the 
throat  of  the  poor  pig's  head. 

While  this  cloud  of  infidelity  and  blasphemy  hung  over 
our  city,  which  pastor  Helmuth  called  a  "disorder  far  above 
the  poison  of  the  real  plague,"  the  church  had  gone  steadily 
onward  in  its  work.  The  year  had  passed  without  any  recur- 
rence of  the  dreaded  fever.  Matters  had  recovered  and  Zion 
was  again  crowded. 

Great  were  the  preparations  made  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Christmas  festival  of  1794.  It  was  to  be  a  joyous  feast  of 
thanksgiving.  The  church  was  dressed  in  holiday  attire,  gar- 
lands of  evergreen  were  festooned  from  pillar  to  pillar,  wreaths 
of  laurel  graced  the  galleries,  festoons  of  holly  brightened  the 
wails,  while  verdant  garniture  enhanced  the  bright  scarlet  and 
gold  hangings  of  pulpit  and  altar.  Extra  hymns  were  com- 
posed, special  music  was  arranged  and  the  tones  of  the  grand 
organ,  as  the  swell  rose  and  fell,  all  added  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  festival.  Never  since  the  church  was  built  was  there  a 
more  joyous  service,  and  much  had  the  congregation  to  be 
thankful  for.  The  clergy  had  been  miraculously  spared. 
During  all  the  troublous  times  the  services  were  never  inter- 
rupted. Infidel  clamor,  French  wrath  or  sectional  opposition 
had  all  failed  to  affect  the  congregation. 

Although  the  losses  by  death  had  been  greater  in  propor- 
tion than  any  other  church,  yet  it  had  rallied  in  the  face  of  all 
outward  attack  and  opposition.  In  spite  of  all  the  membership 
and  communicant  list  had  increased.  Well  could  the  two  pas- 
tors congratulate  themselves.  During  all  of  these  trials  and 
times  of  sore  distress  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia had  proven  itself  a  rock  against  which  all  unbelief 
dashed  itself  into  harmless  spray. 

The  Christmas  services  of  this  year  were  destined  to  be 
the  final  ones  in  this  g^and  temple  of  Zion.    A  short  service 
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was  held  on  the  second  Christmas  day,  Friday,  December  26, 
1794.  This  was  over  by  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  church  was 
closed. 

Well  might  pastors  Helmuth  and  Schmidt  congratulate 
themselves,  and  give  thanks  for  the  successful  issue  of  the 
celebration,  the  musical  feature  of  which  was  to  be  repeated 
upon  the  following  Sunday.  All  thus  far  had  gone  well.  The 
night  opened  cold,  crisp  and  clear;  the  streets  were  crowded 
with  roysterers,  usual  to  a  semi-holiday — when  suddenly— it 
was  shortly  after  seven  o'clock — a  cry  of  fire  was  heard  m 
Cherry  street  below  the  church.  The  fire  proved  to  be  in  the  sac- 
ristry  or  lower  room  of  the  church  tower.  The  alarm  was 
quickly  responded  to  and  bucket  lines  formed  from  pump  to 
church.  The  window  sash  was  broken  and  bucket  after  bucket 
of  water  was  poured  upon  the  fire.  After  half  an  hour's  hard 
work  the  fire  was  thought  to  be  extinguished,  and  the  Ger- 
mans congratulated  themselves  that  the  damage  was  confined 
to  the  tower  and  that  the  church  was  saved. 

Vain,  however,  were  the  hopes.  No  sooner  was  it 
thought,  that  the  danger  was  over  than  smoke  was  seen  to  is- 
sue from  under  the  roof  of  the  church  proper.  Now  the  wail 
and  cry  went  forth,  "Die  Kirche!  Die  Zion's  Kirche  brermetr 
A  renewed  alarm  was  given.  Loud  clanged  the  bells  calling 
the  citizens  to  the  scene.  As  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the 
chnrch  proper  was  ablaze,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  save 
the  great  organ.  Fortunately  the  greater  part  of  the  mechan- 
isn!  was  removed  to  a  place  of  safety  before  the  falling  embers 
forced  the  people  to  vacate  the  building  for  their  own  safety. 

As  soon  as  the  cry  went  forth  that  Zion  church  was  afire, 
every  able  person  of  German  descent — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren— irrespective  of  church  connections,  hastened  to  the 
scene  with  buckets,  pails,  and  fire  buckets.  Lines  were  formed 
of  hundreds,  even  thousands,  or  more  persons  from  the  various 
pumps  to  the  fire  and  buckets  of  water  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  The  men  did  the  pumping,  working  the  crude  fire  en- 
gine.*"  and  throwing  the  water  on  the  fire.  The  strong  women 
and  boys  passed  the  full  buckets,  while  the  weaker  ones  and 
girls  returned  the  empty  ones  to  the  source  of  supply. 
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While  these  efforts  were  made  by  the  Germans  to  save 
their  beloved  Zion,  a  rabble  of  thousands  of  French  and  in- 
fidels had  also  gathered  who,  though  strong  and  able-bodied, 
refused  to  aid  in  the  passing  of  water  or  manning  the  levers  of 
the  engines :  and,  sad  to  say,  they  tried  to  break  the  lines  of 
the  passers  so  as  to  insure  the  destruction  of  the  church. 

If  old  tradition  is  true,  many  a  Frenchman  during  that 
eventful  night  received  the  contents  of  a  German  matron's  fire 
bucket  over  his  head  as  they  attempted  to  interfere  with  the 
water  supply.  Hundreds  of  others  stood  idly  by,  while  some 
more,  bolder  than  the  rest,  attempted  by  force  to  prevent  any 
salvage  of  property. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  this  rabble  at  the  burning  of  the 
grand  temple  of  Zion.  Cheers,  vivats  and  hurrahs  went  up 
loud  and  strong  as  every  renewed  burst  of  flame  shot  forth  and 
ensured  the  doom  of  the  building,  and  finally  as  the  roof  fell 
and  a  shower  of  flame  and  sparks  shot  skyward,  a  mighty 
short  went  up  as  it  was  thought  that  that  would  be  the  end  of 
the  "Dutch  Lutheran  Church." 

During  the  fire  a  sketch  of  the  scene  was  made  by  Paul 
Reiche,  a  member  of  the  congregation.  This  was  a  crude 
drawing.  It  was  sketched  from  the  roof  of  a  house  on  the  west 
side  of  Fourth  street  above  Cherry.  The  drawing  was  after- 
wards engraved,  but  it  appears  that  but  few  were  printed,  and 
at  the  present  time  but  a  single  copy  is  known.  There  is  a 
facsimile  of  this  in  my  hand  at  this  writing.  Crude  as  it 
is.  you  will  easily  make  out  the  lines  of  women  passing  the 
buckets,  with  a  single  engine  trying  to  throw  a  stream  into  the 
building.  Also  the  turbulent  crowd  in  front  of  the  church 
with  their  backs  to  the  fire,  trying  to  break  up  the  lines  and 
prevent  the  Germans  from  fighting  the  fire. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  pastor  Helmuth 
sought  his  couch.  We  can  imagine  how  heavy  his  heart  was. 
What  a  few  hours  ago  had  been  the  grandest  house  of  worship 
ir  America  was  now  a  heap  of  blazing  cinders,  with  blackened 
walls  rearing  their  ghostly  outlines  against  midnight  sky. 

Amidst  this  awful  scene  of  destruction  there  was  one 
bright  star — one  gleam  of  endearing  sympathy,  one  exhibition 
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of  brotherly  love  and  charity,  which  far  overshadowed  die 
loud  vivats  and  cheers  of  the  rabble  over  the  destruction  of  the 
church. 

While  the  church  was  yet  biuning — it  was  during  the 
midnight  hour — the  officers  of  the  German  Reformed  congrc- 
gaticn  on  Race  street  came  in  a  body  to  pastors  Helmuth  and 
Schmidt  and  offered  them  the  use  of  their  church  on  alternate 
Sundays. 

Undisguised  was  the  joy  of  the  iniidel  rabble  at  the 
burning  of  the  "Dutch  Lutheran"  Church,  as  they  called  it, 
as  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  poor  Dutch  could  rebuild  their 
great  church.  There  was  no  insurance  to  collect,  no  funds  to 
draw  upon  in  the  treasury.  Further  to  prevent  subscnptions 
from  the  English  residents,  the  charge  was  publicly  made  that 
the  tire  was  the  result  of  a  political  meeting  held  in  the  church 
under  the  auspices  of  the  German  Republican  Qub,  that  the 
church  was,  in  reality,  a  mere  political  club  house.  This 
charge  was  even  republished  in  New  York  papers.  The  slan- 
der, however,  was  soon  refuted.  Objections  to  any  rebuild- 
ing of  the  church  were  also  made  in  public  print. 

Now  what  effect  did  all  of  this  clamor  and  misfortune 
h:»vc  upon  the  congregation?  The  very  next  day  after  the 
fire,  arrangements  were  made  looking  towards  a  speedy  rc- 
luiiiuing  of  the  German  Zion.  The  walls  were  found  to  be  un- 
injured, so  the  following  appeal  was  prepared  and  inserted  in 
the  newspapers  of  January'  i,  1795 : 

"The  late  unfortunate  destruction  by  fire  of  one  of  tlie  Ursest  and  moft 
eleKani  buildings  rrproprtateil  for  dirine  service  in  tbis  dtr. 
cannot  but  have  struck  with  sympathy  the  members  of  aU  reli^loas  socie- 
ties, whose  places  of  woiship  trc  equally  exposed  to  similar  disasters.  The 
German  Lutherans,  who  ere  the  immediate  sufferers,  with  a  seal  becoming 
the  importance  of  the  occasion,  have  resolved  to  exert  every  nerve  for  the 
speedy  re-esrahliFhnient  of  their  own  place  of  worship.  Conscious,  howerw, 
of  the  too  frequent  babits  of  ci  plying  for  subscriptions  which  are  by  maay 
considered  as  unequal  and  iroprcper  burdens  upon  private  munillceDce,  tbej 
are  not  inclined  perMinally  to  apply  to  any  individuals  oat  of  the  limits  of 
their  own  society:  yet.  as  the  expence  must  be  considerable,  and  assiatsocc 
of  course  acceptable  from  all  who  may  be  induced  voluntarUy  to  contribute, 
they  have  appointed  John  Steinmetx.  Esq.,  of  Philadelphim,  their  preseot 
Treasurer,  in  Market  street,  tetween  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets.  No.  22S,  is 
receive  any  donation  great  or  small,  which  the  liberal  may  be  disposed  to 
offer  for  the  rebuilding  of  ibis  temple,  dedicated  to  the  bcmor  and  praise  of 
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a  common  Saviour.   Such  donations   will  also  be  received  with  equal  grati- 
tude by  any  of  the  clergy  and  n't-mbers  of  the  corporation  of  said  church. 

Henry  Kepple,  Sen.,  Henry  Kammerer, 

Andrew  Boebart,  Conrad  Haas, 

Fr.  A.  Muhlenberg,  Esq.,  Martin  Baish, 

George  Leib,  Baltes  Emrich, 

Peter  Kraft,  John  Hay, 

Andrew  Geyer,  Caspar  Snyder, 

Geo.  Forepaugh,  George  Kitts, 

Geo.  Honey,  John  Nagle. 

John  N  Wagner,'  Daniel  Miller, 

Jacob  Eckfeld,  Geo.  Bastian. 
Lawrence  Herbert, 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  corporation  have  with  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction  understood,  that  there  are  certain  gentlemen  in 
Philadelphia  who  have  generously  undertaken  to  collect  subscriptions  for 
the  above  purpose  in  their  respective  congregations.  This  publication  is  by 
no  means  meant  to  interfere  with  their  very  laudable  and  affectionate  un- 
dertaking. Those  only  are  meant  to  be  included  in  it  who  are  not  members 
of  those  societies  where  the  above  mentioned  gentlemen  belong  to. 

At  the  same  time  those  i-erbons  who  have  been  kind  enough,  at  the  late 
fire,  to  take  into  thrir  care  any  articles  belonging  to  the  congregation  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  are  kindly  requested  to  deliver  the  same  to  either  of 
the  above  named  gentlemen,  in  particular,  any  articles  belonging  to  the 
organ,  such  as  pipes,  Ac,  ^c. 

A  subscription  blank  was  also  printed  by  Billmeyer  and 
circulated  among  all  Germans,  similar  to  the  one  shown  here : 

^  a  ft  urn  aDmicbtfdttt  Oott  ^tfaUtn,  hit  (hmifiifi^ 
Bttl^ntf^  emtlnt,  in  fefnet  '^ettifleo  itii»  tocffta  dlegirrtiitd/ 
mtt  urn  S3»(ttfl  i^ter  Itir^  9eittt}ttf)ic(eoi  fb  aitttn  tpfr  mi 
naifi  in  (E(ri  Wfc^ni  55tit»cr(U6i  utbm»tn,  t^ntn  bit)  SEBfe5cr« 
mtftattitttd  HtfHbmmit  ttntt  mltbta  (Babe  bvtiunt^tm 

SBir,  UtiteifdrteSnie,  ttttixtn  imma^  ^mit,  tafi  toit 
tu  bt9  tmfeni  9lamm  ^t^tnit  enmmm  iwif^  ^utibbtm 
Ctftai  3tao  Wtftt  3a$M  an  S^ttm  ti^tt^ 

Among  the  first  persons  to  call  on  Dr.  Helmuth  and  offer 
sympathy  were  Bishop  William  White  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  they  at  the  same  time  handing  over  a  substantial  contri- 
bution towards  the  building  fund.     If  the  writer  mistakes  not, 
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the  sum  was  £84.  Tradition  also  tells  us  that  President 
Washington  made  a  substantial  donation.  No  documentar}* 
proof,  however,  has  been  found  thus  far  by  the  writer  to  verify 
this  tradition. 

While  these  successful  efforts  were  being  made  by  the 
congregation  to  rebuild,  their  infidel  enemies  were  far  from 
idle  in  trying  to  hamper  the  work.  All  sorts  of  rumors  and 
changes  were  printed  and  circulated  derogatory  and  against 
the  "Dutch  Lutherans." 

To  silence  these  defamers  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  Frederick 
Augustus  Muhlenberg,  at  the  request  of  the  congregation, 
pi  1  pared  a  concise  sketch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia, from  the  earliest  days  to  the  burning  of  Zion.  This 
sketch  was  offered  to  all  city  papers  for  publication.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  in  but  a  single  paper,  and  this  one  by  no 
means  the  most  prominent  or  influential. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  reproduce  this 
long-forgotten  and  almost  unknown  sketch  of  the  German 
Lutheran  Church.  It  will,  I  trust,  be  reprinted  in  full  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  Review  at  some  future  day. 

Notwithstanding  all  discouragements  and  opposition  the 
work  of  rebuilding  went  steadily  on.  Another  noteworthy  fact 
in  this  connection,  is  that  the  new  church  was  reared  from  its 
ashes  without  the  use  of  any  rum,  or  at  least  there  was  none 
furnished  the  workmen  by  the  corporation. 

So  rapidly  did  the  work  progress,  and  so  Phoenix  like 
did  the  German  Zion  rise  from  its  ashes^  that  just  twenty-three 
months  later,  Sunday,  November  27,  1796,  the  first  service 
war  held  in  the  new  church,  when  it  was  rededicated  to  its 
sacred  uses. 

We  have  here  a  pamphlet  giving  the  hymns  sung,  which 
were  all  specially  composed  for  the  occasion.  The  title  tells 
us  that: 

**Upon  this  day  assembled  the  members  of  the  German 
** Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Philadelphia,  again  for  the 
**first  time  in  the  Zion  Church  for  divine  worship,  after  it  had 
**bctn  on  the  26th  day  of  December,  1794,  unfortimately  con- 
"suined  by  fire." 
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The  first  hymn  on  the  program  was  a  tribute  to  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  congregation,  who  had  stood  so  nobly  by  the 
church  in  the  days  of  her  sore  distress. 

A  free  translation  of  the  two  last  stanzas  will  illustrate 
this  brotherly  feeling  : 

**  Frightened  birds  were  thej 
The  members  of  oar  church,  like  onto 
Yet  •  Hail  the  Sister/    She  called  as 
Unto  herself,  with  warm  compassion  tender. 

**  She  took  us  cbeerfuUy  into  her  abode. 
We  supplicate ;  Lord  bless  her ! — be  thou 
Recompenser  of  this  beauitful  deed 
For  many,  many  years  yet  to  come." 

The  new  building  differed  greatly  from  the  original  in 
its  interior  arrangement.  It  was,  however,  argued  that  the 
church  was  lighter,  with  a  seating  capacity  largely  increased. 

We  of  the  present  day  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  sturdy 
efforts  made  by  clergy  and  congregation  of  the  German 
church  to  overcome  the  great  obstacles  incident  to  the  time. 
A  brighter  day,  however,  was  dawning.  The  arrogance  of 
tlie  French  in  their  demands  at  last  became  unbearable.  The 
b'^Si  classes  of  the  American  population  were  again  coming  to 
their  senses.  The  firm,  unbroken  course  of  the  tmited  Ger- 
man Lutheran  congregation,  the  overcoming  of  all  obstacles 
and  difficulties^  made  themselves  manifest  and  had  their  effect 
upon  the  English  churches  and  the  community  at  large. 
Church  attendance  increased ;  yet  there  was  an  immense 
amount  of  the  infidel  leaven  left  in  the  community.  To  fur- 
ther overcome  this  evil  the  school  system  of  the  German 
church  was  extended.  A  large  school  was  established  by  the 
corporation  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  St.  Paulus  Church,  a  large  and  pros^ 
perous  congregation. 

A  school  for  girls  was  also  established  on  Fourth  street, 
just  below  the  church.  Every  effort  was  made  to  reach  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  and  lead  them  in  the  path  of  the  church. 
To  make  these  schools  attractive,  singing  was  taught  and  in- 
struction given  in  music. 
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Even  church  extension  was  not  neglected  during  the  try- 
ing times  through  which  the  congregation  had  just  passed,  as 
is  instanced  in  the  founding  of  St.  Paulus,  in  1796.  A  sodet} 
was  also  incorporated  to  assist  the  poor.  This,  I  think,  still 
exists.* 

At  this  time  (1796)  we  find  the  first  evidences  of  services 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  French  Catholics.  It  is  said  they  were 
chiefly  attended  by  women  and  children.  These  were  held  in 
the  new  Trinity  church  by  a  faithful  priest,  Rene  Houdet,  who 
in  the  same  year  published  in  French,  "A  Treatise  on  Morality, 
Chiefly  Designed  for  Instruction  of  Youth,"  a  work  that  was 
later  translated  into  English. 

Let  me  once  again  refer  to  the  bibliography  of  this  period. 

From  the  year  1794  to  the  close  of  the  century  the  speaker  has 

found  no  less  than  seventeen  books  printed  in  Philadelphia 

a*^d  Germantown  in  the  interest  of  the  Lutheran  church.    Of 

this  number  Michael  Billmeyer  printed  five,  Steiner  and  Kam- 

mere  six,  Peter  Leibert  three,  Schweitzer  two,  and  Carl  Cist 

one. 

Among  these  titles  we  find : 

(i)  "The  Brotherly  Love  in  Philadelphia  Towards  Their 
Poor  Brethren."  An  address  by  pastor  Helmuth  held  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1794.    8  vo.  10  pp. 

(2)  An  address  by  Frederic  August  Muhlenberg  hdd 
September  20,  1794. 

{3)  A  second  edition  of  the  Billmeyer  Hymnbook  of 
1786.    A  i2mo.  of  602  pp. 

(4)  A  printed  address  by  Christian  Endress,  of  Zion 
church.    8  vo.  12  pp. 

(5)  Rules  of  the  society  for  the  support  and  aid  of  aged, 
poor  and  infirm  members  of  the  German  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran congregation.    8  vo.  12  pp. 

(6)  A  Lutheran  primer. 

(7)  A  smaller  catechism  of  Dr.  M.  Luther. 

(8)  A  second  edition  of  the  Marburg  Hymnbook.  i2mo. 
262  pp. 

*This  M8ociatk>n  is  still  in  existence.    Tbe  grandfiuber  of  the  Editor  of  tbe 
RxviKW  was  its  secretaiy  for  many  years. 
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As  reason  gradually  asserted  itself,  French  and  infidel  in^ 
fluence  waned.  The  story  is  best  told  by  another  reference 
to  the  coins  of  our  country.  In  1796  a  new  obverse  appeared. 
It  was  a  chaste  female  head  with  bosom  draped  and  hair  bound 
with  a  ribbon.  It  was  the  American  personification  of  Lib- 
erty without  license.  During  this  year  there  were  a  few  coins 
struck  off  the  old  pattern  as  well  as  of  the  new,  showing  that 
some  of  the  French  influence  still  lingered  in  our  midst.  In  the 
following  year  (1797),  however,  we  have  but  a  single  head 
upon  our  silver  coins.  When  finally  the  breach  with  France 
was  complete  and  war  declared  in  1798,  eur  good  old  Ameri- 
can eagle  was  again  brought  forth  from  its  obscurity,  and  we 
find  him  in  all  his  majesty  upon  the  reverse  of  our  silver 
coins,  with  olive  branch  in  one  claw  and  the  arrows  of  war  in 
the  other.  Francis  Hopkinson's  national  hymn,  ''Hail  Co- 
lumbia," set  to  the  tune  of  the  "President's  March,"  could  be 
publicly  sung,  and  finally  replaced  the  Marseillaise  hjrmn  and 
other  French  airs.  Adams  was  elected  President,  Jefferson 
was  defeated  and  now  infidelity  and  atheism  was  crushed  under 
foot. 

How  much  of  this  great  victory  was  due  to  the  pastors 
and  corporation  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  the  then 
capital  city  I  leave  to  the  reader  for  consideration.  I  have  pre- 
sented my  case  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  told  my  story  as 
impartially  as  I  could.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  up 
the  authorities  and  contemporary  literature  you  will  soon  find 
that  my  picture  was  neither  overdrawn  nor  over-colored,  and 
it  will  soon  become  evident  that  not  half  has  been  told.  I 
trust  from  the  evidence  here  presented  that  you  will  agree  with 
the  writer,  that,  during  that  most  trying  period  from  1790 
to  the  close  of  the  century,  the  German  Lutheran  congrega- 
tion in  Philadelphia  was  the  great  and  firm  power  of  defence 
against  which  neither  the  infidelity  of  the  day,  nor  the  atheism 
of  the  French  could  prevail. 

Julius  F.  Sachsb. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  July,  ipoi. 


Article  III. 

ABRAHAM  OFFERING  HIS  SON  ISAAC. 
Rebiarks  on  Genesis  22:  1-18.* 

AVe  do  not  intend  entering  on  a  full  exegesis  of  this  pas- 
sage, but  simply  make  a  few  remarks  on  its  typiccd  character. 
We  do  not  question  the  historical  truth  of  the  unique  occur- 
rence, but  take  it  as  a  historical  fact.  But  it  is  not  only  his- 
tory. It  is  a  type,  and  only  by  accepting  it  as  a  type  can  we 
adifiil  the  historical  fact.  We  would  be  led  into  inextricable 
difHculttes,  if  we  had  here  only  history.  As  bare  history  wc 
could  hafdiy  conceive,  that  God  would  make  such  a  demand 
on  any  father,  as  was  made  on  Abraham.  It  would  be  an  en- 
dorsement of  human  sacrifices. 

We  do  not  question  therefore  the  typical  character  of  the 
persons  iff  the  passage,  nor  of  the  act  performed  by  them.The 
question  then  arises :   What  is  typified? 

We  look  first  at  Abraham, 

It  is  usual  to  take  Abraham  as  a  type  of  God  the  Father 
in  his  boundless  self-sacrificing  love  to  fallen  man.  John  3 :  16 
is  appealed  to.  As  Abraham  gave  his  only  son,  so  God  gave 
his  only  and  well-beloved  Son.  As  Abraham  laid  the  wood 
on  his  son,  so  God  the  Father  is  said  to  have  laid  the  cross 
on  his  Son.  This  is  probably  the  only  passage  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a  fulfillment  of  the  type 
in  the  passage  utider  consideration,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  Abra- 
ham. 

But  is  this  correct?  We  are  compelled  to  deny  it  for  the 
following  reasons : 

I.  If  Abraham  represents  God  the  Father,  who 
**tempted"  the  Father.  Who  commanded  him  to  go  to 
Moriah  to  offer  his  Son  there  for  a  burnt  offering? 

^Presented  at  Uie  Lancaster  Lutheran  Pastoral  Association. 
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2.  AbrAham  /obey^  tke  conunandi— God  the  F^tb^r  doets 
not  obey. 

3.  Abraham  bimfidtf  was  to  offer  his  $on.  The  3crip- 
tures,  however,  nowhere  declare,  that  God  the  Father  offered 
his  Son.  God  sending  his  Son  and  offering  him  as  a  sacrifice 
are  two  widely  differeat  things.  The  Father  gave  and  pro- 
vided bis  Son,  as  he  provides  any  other  ^crificial  object,  but 
he  did  not  sacrifice  his  Son  hiwself .  The  Scriptures  declare, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Christ,  the  Sq9>  offered  bimsicy.  M^tt. 
8:  17;  Gal.  1 14;  2:  20;  Eph.  5:  2.  25;  I  Tim.  2:  6;  TU.^:  14; 
Heb.  5 :  3 ;  7 :  24 ;  9 :  26  et  ai.  Under  the  Old  Covenant  the 
people,  not  God,  were  to  sacrifioe. 

4.  By  sacrificing,  the  person  perfqrHwg  the  act  was  con- 
stituted a  priest;  God  the  Father  is  J^yer  cialled  nor  rq>re^ 
sented  as  a  priest. 

5.  God  the  Father  demands,  commands  and  accept^  the 
sacrifice ;  hut  he  cannot  at  the  same  time  himself  offer  the  sac- 
rifice to  himself. 

6.  AbrahasQ  iumself  was  to  slay  his  son ;  but  we  read 
nowhere,  that  the  Father  stew  his  Son.  It  was  by  his  appoint- 
ment, that  Christ  should  die;  but  somebody  else  did  the  act 
and  Christ  gave  bis  jife  of  himself. 

7.  In  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  the  Father  do^s  not  appe^^r 
as  the  pnMcipal  acting  ageiit.  It  is  tme^  everything  occurs  ac- 
cording to  his  determinate  counsel  and  he  acts  permissiively 
and  overruling  according  to  his  own  purpose,  and  accepts  what 
is  offered ;  but  the  chief  ac^s  in  the  case  are  other  persons. 

.8.  Tyf€s  do  4iQt  point  to  the  Father,  but  tp  the  Son.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  type  of  the  Fathc^r.  He  is  represented 
in  parabolic  language,  but  he  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  typi- 
fied in  the  Old  Testament.    Types,  as  such,  point  to  Christ. 

What  or  whom  do^  Abraham  then  typify  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  we  would  say : 

I.  That  no  one  person  or  object  can  typify  the  whole 
person  of  the  Saviour  in  all  his  characteristics  wd  activities. 
He  is  the  Lamb  and  the  Lion ;  but  it  requires  two  different  pb- 
jects  to  typify  his  innocence  and  his  strength.  .He  is  the  Dpor, 
tfie  Vine,  the  Way ;  but  410  one  object  can  foreshadow  Jiim  in 
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these  characteristics.    Isaac  is  not  a  type  of  the  whole  Christ 
in  all  his  activities  and  characteristics. 

2.  We  look,  therefore,  on  Abraham  not  as  a  type  of  the 
Father,  but  of  the  Son*  and  only  by  taking  this  view,  can  we 
explain  the  passage  consistently.  The  passage,  as  a  whole,  re- 
fers unquestionably  to  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  to  his 
sacerdotal  office.  Now  any  Lutheran  dogmatic  or  even  any 
Lutheran  Catechism  tells  us,  that  two  things  belong  to  the 
sacerdotal  office  of  Christ,  namely,  his  active  and  his  passive 
obedience. 

3.  We  take,  therefore,  Abraham  in  the  passage  before  us 
as  a  tyge  of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ;  and  by  examining 
the  passage  and  following  it  out,  we  will  find,  that  it  answers 
every  requirement  of  Christ's  active  obedience. 

The  special  and  most  prominent  feature  in  Abraham's 
conduct  in  this  case  is  not  so  much  his  justifying  faith,  as  an 
act  by  which  he  apprehended  and  appropriated  to  himself 
God's  promise,  as  is  his  unwavering,  positive,  direct  and  per- 
fect obedience  of  faith.  **By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was 
called  to  go  out  into  a  place  which  he  should  after  receive  for 
an  inheritance,  obeyed,"  Heb.  11:  8.  "By  faith  Abraham, 
when  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac,"  v.  17, — die  act,  the  obe- 
dience of  faith  to  the  divine  command  is  the  prominent  feature. 
"The  ruling  thought  in  this  whole  narrative,  is  the  perfection 
of  the  obedience  of  faith  of  Abraham."  (Lange.)  Nor  do  we 
rind  the  slightest  imperfection  in  his  obedience.  He  fulfilled 
every  minutise  of  the  divine  command,  a  clear  type  of  the  per- 
fect obedience  which  Christ  rendered  to  every  requirement  of 
the  divine  Law.  Matt.  3:  15;  5:  14;  John  8:  46.  His  abso- 
lute innocence  and  sinlessness  is  everywhere  attested  in 
Scripture. 

But  Christ,  as  our  Highpriest  rendered  also  passive  obe- 
dience. This  has  to  be  brought  out  in  the  passage  before  us, 
if  it  is  to  answer  its  full  purpose.  How  is  this  to  be  done? 
Can  Abraham  also  be  a  type  of  this  passive  obedience?  No; 
hence  another  object  or  person  appears — Isaac,  his  only  son. 

*If  there  U  aoTtliing  typical  in  Qen.  18:  2S-S3,  as  we  believe  there  la* 
Abraham  would  not  repreaent  the  Father,  but  the  Son  interceding  for  the 
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Isaac,  too,  obeys ;  but  his  obedience  is  different  from  that 
of  his  father.  It  is  passive  from  beginning  to  end.  He  is  led 
by  the  father  and  he  obeys  without  a  single  murmur  or  objec- 
tion. He  submits  to  his  father's  will,  even  to  the  yielding  up 
of  his  young  and  tender  life,  and  as  Abraham's  active  obedi- 
ence was  perfect,  so  Isaac's  passive  obedience  is  perfect.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  show  in  detail,  how  this  typical  feature  of  the 
picture  was  fulfilled  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  in  his  sufferings 
and  death.  He  submitted  willingly  to  the  will  of  his  Father. 
He  was  finally  led  to  Calvary  and  was  "brought  as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  his  shearer  is  dumb,  so 
he  opened  not  his  mouth."  He  "became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross." 

There  is,  however,  another  point  to  which  we  desire  to 
call  attention.  There  is  not  the  slightest  hint  at  any  imperfec- 
tion, fault  or  guilt  on  the  part  of  Isaac ;  and  yet,  he  had  to  suffer 
and  typically  to  die.  Could  this  be  without  some  cause?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  but  if  he  was  innocent,  what  was  the  cause  of  his 
passive  obedience  and  suffering?  It  could  not  be  anything 
else  than  that  he  suffered  for  others.  Here,  then,  is  the  true 
sacrifice,  the  suffering  for  others,  the  substitution,  more  fully 
brought  out  in  the  ram  which  God  provided  and  which  was 
offered  as  a  burnt  offering,  as  an  olah  "in  the  stead  of  Isaac  his 
son." 

The  great  and  mysterious  field  of  substitution  is,  there- 
fore, opened  before  us,  on  which  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
and  written.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  a  moral  substitu- 
tion, it  is  a  fact,  an  established  fact,  the  solution  of  which  lies 
in  the  mysterious  counsel  of  God's  love,  wisdom  and  mercy. 

The  Bible  is  full  of  substitutions.  Ordinarily,  moral  guilt 
is  not  and  cannot  be  transferred  to  another;  but  if  the  pure, 
spotless,  sinless  Son  of  God  was  willing,  freely  and  of  his  own 
accord  to  take  upon  himself  the  moral  guilt  of  others,  and  if 
he  did  it  out  of  pure  love  and  mercy ;  and  furthermore,  if  God 
his  Father  was  willing  to  accept  it  in  his  inscrutable  mercy, 
justice  and  wisdom,  who  is  the  man  who  dares  to  criticize  him? 
Will  he  impeach  his  justice  or  his  love?  Instead  of  impeach- 
ing his  love,  he  ought  to  praise  and  magnify  it. 
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Moral  gaih  cannot  be  transferred  on  a  mere  man,  mudi 
less  on  a  sinftil  man ;  bnt  it  conld  be  transferred  on  the  sinless 
God-man,  who  was  willing  to  accept  it  as  Chnst  did.  Hence 
it  is  said :  ''He  took  upon  himself  our  infirmities  and  bare  oar 
sicknesses";  and  onr  dogmaticians  say:  He  assumed  our 
natm'e  and  with  it  our  sins,  and  suffered  consequently  the 
penalty  for  them  in  his  vicarious  death,  "that  we  mig^t  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons." 

The  effect  of  Christ's  death,  the  satisfaction  which  he  ren- 
dered is  foreshadowed  in  the  fact,  that  Isaac  remained  alive 
and  was  restored  to  his  father  and  became  with  his  father  the 
father  of  many  nations. 

We  do  not  press  the  typical  character  of  every  minor  par- 
ticular in  the  narrative.  Some — ^perhaps  more  fanciful  than 
true — explanations  or  applications  have  been  made  of  them. 
We  arc  satisfied  with  the  principal  idea,  that  we  have  here  a 
type  of  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Girist  and  of  his  vicarious  death  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

F.  P.  Mayser. 
Lancaster,  Pa,,  July,  ipoi. 


Article  IV. 

THE    OFFICE    AND    WORK    OF    THE    HOLY 

MINISTRY. 

In  the  midst  of  a  busy  ministry  with  great  responsibilities, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  assume  the  burdens  that  are  laid 
upon  us  by  those  outside  of  our  immediate  fields  of  labor,  and 
which  must  be  borne  by  some  one.  This  very  fact  is  itself, 
the  very  best  introduction  to  the  treatment  of  tFie  subject  be- 
fore us. 

In  presenting  this  question,  it  is  our  purpose  not  to  enter 
into  a  theological  treatment,  but  to  suggest  certain  prominent 
features  of  our  calling,  which  we  regard  as  apropos  to  the 
needs  of  our  times,  and  which  will  admit  of  practical  con- 
sideration, both  on  the  part  of  our  ministers  and  of  our  lay- 
men. We  have,  therefore,  announced  the  topic  as  "The 
Office  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Ministry." 

(I)  The  OMce:  The  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  an  official 
personage.  He  is  not  merely  one  among  many  in  his  congre- 
gation. He  is  certainly  one  among  the  many :  but  by  the  very 
action  of  the  congregation  in  his  call,  he  is  made  distinct  from 
the  many.  He  is  called  official.  He  occupies  an  office  with 
peculiar  functions  to  be  exercised  by  him  as  such  an  official. 
But  his  office  depends  not  merely  upon  the  call  of  the  congre- 
gation, excepting  as  the  church  in  its  completely  organized 
form  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  congregation.  His 
inner  call  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  comes  from  a  higher 
source;  and  the  investment  with  an  office,  from  the  church 
which  is  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Head.  The  church,  therefore, 
looks  around  for  its  servants,  it  applies  its  tests  of  examination 
and  it  lays  on  its  hands.  It  receives  the  Instruction  of  its 
Head,  "That  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching 
an3rthing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my 
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Father  which  is  in  heaven";  and  also,  "Whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye 
shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  (Matt.  i8: 
19,  18.)  This  authority,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  ques- 
tion before  us  in  the  investiture  with  office,  is  not  inherent  in 
the  church  as  a  separate  organization  or  institution,  but  it  is 
in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  Christ  with  the  church, 
according  to  His  Word,  "For  where  two  or  three  are  gath- 
eied  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them'*; 
and  again,  "And,  lo,  I  am  with  ycu  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world."  (Matt.  18 :  20 ;  28 :  20.)  Therefore  in  view  of 
these  things  we  maintain — 

First.  The  appointment  to  the  office  of  the  Holy  Minis- 
try is  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  He  first  appointed  the  twelve 
apostles.  (Luke  9:  i.)  He  called  them  and  sent  them.  After- 
wards He  "appointed  other  seventy  also"  (Luke  10:  i)  and 
"sent  them  two  and  two  before  his  face  into  every  city  and 
place,  whither  he  himself  would  come."  Who  occupy  their 
place  in  the  church  of  to-day?  These  twelve  and  these  seventy 
have  fulfilled  their  missions.  They  received  their  commis- 
sion in  the  persons  of  the  eleven,  "Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach 
(disciple)  all  nations"  (Matt.  28 :  19) ;  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  (Mark  16:  15.) 
They  went  and  preached  and  exercised  their  Christ-given  au- 
thority. And  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  they  appointed 
others  to  be  their  co-laborers.  Thus  the  disciples  appointed 
Saul.  Thus  Paul  (Saul)  placed  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and 
Titus  at  Crete.  (I  Tim.  1:3;  Titus  i :  5.)  Saul  had  been 
called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  call 
being  confirmed  by  the  church  through  the  instrumentality  oi 
His  servant  Ananias.  (Acts  26:  16;  9:  17,  18.)  At  Antioch 
he  was  installed  in  his  office :  "As  they  (prophets  and  teachers 
of  the  church  at  Antioch)  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  fasted, 
the  Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the 
work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.  And  when  they  had 
fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  they  sent 
them  away."  (Acts  13 :  2,  3.)  Thus  the  organized  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  ever  since  that  time,  has  been  exercising  that  au- 
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thority,  and  has  been  investing  with  office  men  who  are  in- 
wardly conscious  of  a  call  to  this  special  work.  Accordingly, 
the  ministers  in  the  church  to-day  have  the  inner  call  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  likewise  the  investment  with  office 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  church.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly, an  apostolic  succession  in  the  ministry  beginning  with 
the  appointment  of  Christ  of  His  chosen  twelve.  But  its  suc- 
cession is  in  the  church  and  not  in  any  higher  order  apart 
from  that  church.  It  is  the  safeguard  of  the  church  against 
the  danger  of  sacerdotalism. 

Secondly.  The  sacredness  of  the  office:  The  office  it- 
self was  not  created  by  the  church,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Head  of  the  church,  as  has  been  already  indicated.  The  office, 
therefore,  cannot  be  lightly  regarded,  either  by  the  church  or 
by  her  called  officials  who  become  the  ministers  of  the  church. 
The  Church  will  reverence  its  own  ministry  for  the  Lord's 
sake.  It  will  examine  its  applicants,  and  ''lay  hands  suddenly 
on  no  man."  So  likewise,  none  will  enter  thoughtlessly  into 
this  office — none  who  are  not  conscious  of  an  inner  call  to  this 
work.  Concerning  this  office  it  may  equally  well  be  said,  *'It 
is  not  to  be  entered  into  unadvisedly  or  lightly,  but  reverently, 
discreetly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God"  (Marriage  Ceremony). 

Thirdly.  It  is  an  office  filled  by  men :  Of  course,  there 
is  no  question  here  as  to  any  propriety  in  the  public  Gospel 
ministry  of  women.  Woman  has  her  vast  sphere  of  useful- 
ness in  the  church,  as  is  seen  from  the  many  godly  ministra- 
tions of  woman  in  the  New  Testament.  But  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, there  is  not  even  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  such 
a  public  ministry  of  woman.  The  prophesying  of  the  aged 
Anna  (Luke  2 :  36)  and  of  the  four  virgin-daughters  of  Philip 
the  evangelist,  was  not  in  a  public  ecclesiastical  capacity.     It 

was  as  private   individuals,  specially  endowed   and    even  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost.     But  the  officials  are  mere  men. 

They  are  not  angels,  nor  beings  from  the  other  world.      In 

themselves  they  are  frail  vessels.     They  need  the  sympathy, 

the  help,  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  Church.    On  the  other 

hand,  in  themselves  they  are  nothing — only  ambassadors  for 
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Christ.    They,  therefore,  need  to  be  humble— not  self-anxh 
gaoKi,  puffed  up  with  pride. 

Fourthly.  This  office  is  perpetual  with  the  church:  As 
long  as  this  earth  stands,  according  to  this  present  order  of 
things,  the  needs  of  mankind  will  be  the  same.  According  to 
the  Master's  word,  the  wheat  and  the  tares  will  grow  side  by 
side  until  the  great  harvest  day.  The  work  of  the  care  of  the 
wheat,  shall  therefore  be  needed  unto  the  end.  As  long  as 
Christ  is  with  His  church  (namely,  "alway,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world**),  to  use  the  figurative  language  of  St.  John,  He 
will  hold  in  His  right  hand  the  seven  stars,  which  are  the 
angels  or  ministers  of  His  churches.  "The  seven  stars  are  the 
angels  (ministers)  of  the  seven  churches :  and  the  seven  candle- 
sticks are  the  seven  churches."    (Rev.  i :  i6,  20.) 

(H)  The  IVork  of  the  Ministry:  The  office  of  the  Min- 
istry 18  not  a  sinecure.  It  is  not  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  individual.  It  is  not  assumed  for  what  can  be  selfishly 
gotten  out  of  it,  whether  of  money  or  of  honor  or  of  fame.  If 
is  something  practical  in  the  extreme,  as  can  readily  be  seen 
from  the  experience  of  the  first  Christian  ministers  and  from 
the  words  characterizing  the  office.  The  office  is  an  office  of 
work.  The  Christian  minister  has  duties  imposed  upon  him 
by  his  Lord  in  assuming  the  responsibility  of  the  office.  His 
accountability  is  not  with  his  congregation,  but  with  his  Lord, 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  who  "holds  in  His  right  hand  the 
seven  stars."  "Let  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  Moreover 
it  is  required  in  stewards,  that  a  man  be  found  faithful.  But 
with  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of  you 
or  of  man's  judgment :  yea,  I  judge  not  mine  own  self.  For 
I  know  nothing  by  myself ;  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified :  but 
he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord."  (I  Cor.  4:  1-4.)  That  be- 
tokens the  very  highest  responsibility,  to  which  the  apostle 
may  well  add,  "And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"(II 
Cor.  2 :  16) : 

First.  The  work  of  the  Ministry  is  the  work  of  the  min- 
ister with  himself  in  the  very  first  instance.  Here  his  work 
must  begin  so  that  he  may  be  rightly  prepared  to  minister 
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unto  others  by  precept  and  example.  It  is  not  the  seckision 
of  idleness,  aimlessness  and  luxury.  But  in  view  of  his  great 
responsibility  he  must  be  specially  fortified,  strengthened,  en- 
lightened and  upheld.  To  realize  this  special  divine  support, 
he  must  be  given  to  the  continual  study  of  God's  Word»  and 
to  the  privilege  of  fellowship  with  God  in  prayer.  This  is 
well  indicated  in  the  action  of  the  apostles  in  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  deacons.  No  matter  whatever  else  might  be 
needed  in  the  works  of  the  church,  they  were  not  to  disregard 
the  spiritual  part  of  their  work,  which  would  give  life  and 
l>ower  to  every  other  part.  **It  is  not  reason  that  we  should 
leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables."  **But  we  will  give 
ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word."  (Acts  6:  2,  4.)  This  division  of  labor  at  once 
wrought  good  for  the  church.  **And  the  word  of  God  in- 
creased; and  the  number  of  the  disciples  multiplied  in  Jeru- 
salem greatly ;  and  a  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obe- 
dient to  the  faith."    (Acts  6:  7.) 

Secondly.  The  work  of  the  ministry,  in  the  second  place, 
is  the  work  of  the  minister  with  his  people.  This  is  of  course 
his  great  work  as  the  called  official  of  the  church.  There  are 
two  sides  to  this  work.  He  works  as  a  preacher,  and  also  as 
a  pastor.  In  the  former  case  he  deals  with  his  people  as  a 
congregation,  and  in  the  latter  case  as  individuals.  As  a 
preacher  he  conducts  the  church  services,  which  involves  the 
public  preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  especially  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  a  pastor,  he 
visits  his  people  to  perform  all  pastoral  services — to  pray  with 
the  sick  and  dying,  to  comfort  the  mourning,  to  warn  the 
erring,  to  win  by  his  conversation  the  indifferent,  to  baptize 
(when  required)  the  children — to  render  such  services  as 
Christ  would  have  rendered.  These  duties  are  plainly  indi- 
cated in  the  service  of  ordination  of  ministers,  as  well  as  in 
the  constitution  of  churches.  They  are  pointed  out  briefly  in 
the  commission  of  Christ  given  to  the  twelve:  "And  he  or- 
dained twelve,  that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might 
send  them  forth  to  preach,  and  to  have  power  to  heal  sick- 
nesses, and  to  cast  out  devils."    (Mark  3:  14,  15.)     The  min- 
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ister  preaches  the  Gospel,  goes  forth  to  seek  to  save  the  lost 
among  his  flock,  and  in  the  fullest  sense,  does  the  work  of  a 
**Seel-sorger"  in  caring  for  the  souls  of  his  people. 

Thirdly.  The  ministry  involves  likewise  work  with  the 
world  at  large  outside  of  the  church.  The  minister  cannot 
limit  his  sphere  to  his  own  congregation,  or  to  his  own  church 
communion.  He  must  be  the  good  Samaritan,  and  dare  pass 
by  none.  If  his  sphere  were  to  be  limited,  what  would  be- 
come of  missions?  The  early  disciples  had  their  special  sphere 
of  service;  but  their  work  was  enlarged,  and  it  took  them 
sometimes  on  long  missionary  journeys,  as  with  St.  Paul. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  earlier  ministry,  the  Gentile  world 
was  reached.  Thus  we  have  been  received.  Our  work  must 
likewise  in  some  way  reach  unto  the  heathen  The  Christian 
minister  takes  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  watches  the  progress  of  the  Word,  to  note  the  dawn  of 
the  approaching  day  which  shall  usher  in,  with  the  coming 
again  of  his  Master,  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness. 

Such  is  in  a  condensed  form  the  office  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Ministry.  How  exalted  that  office!  How  fast  that 
work!  May  the  Lord  favor  the  church  of  this  latter  day  with 
a  consecrated  ministry  and  with  a  laity  which  will  stay  the 
minister's  hands,  not  only  as  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  Moses' 
hands  uplifted  in  prayer  "until  the  going  down  of  the  sun,"  but 
until  the  rising  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  upon  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth ! 


Article  V. 

DO  WE  IN  OUR  PULPIT  MINISTRATIONS  EMPHA- 
SIZE SUFFICIENTLY  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 
JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH? 

Before  entering  upon  the  direct  examination  of  this  ques- 
tion itself  it  may  prove  profitable,  if  indeed  not  absolutely 
necessary,  to  devote  a  little  time  to  a  brief  statement  of  the 
doctrine  embraced  in  this  question — of  the  evangelical  use  of 
the  words  Justification  and  Faith. 

I.    What  is  Justification? 

I.  Here  as  elsewhere  a  term  well  known  in  classical 
literature  has  received  an  entirely  new  meaning  in  the  hands 
of  the  inspired  writers  of  Scripture.  The  Greek  word  Sixatvhv 
as  used  by  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato  and  other  profane 
writers  designates  the  reaction  of  offended  justice  upon  the 
offender — to  make  righteous;  i.  e.  to  remove  the  offense  against 
justice  from  the  offender,  by  his  condemnation  or  punishment. 
(See  article  on  Justification  in  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclo- 
I>edia.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  biblical  use  of  the 
word  denotes  the  very  opposite;  namely,  "to  exculpate,  to 
declare  righteous,  be  it  that  the  individual  himself  is  blameless, 
or  that,  having  offended  justice,  he  is  exculpated,  made  free  of 
guilt,  by  the  divine  goodness,  and  thereby  is  declared  and 
treated  as  having  satisfied  the  divine  demands  and  as  being 
righteous.     In  the  Old  Testament  the  former  view  prevails"  :* 

If  there  be  a  controversy  between  men,  and  they  come 
unto  judgment,  that  the  judges  may  judge  them;  then  they 
shall  justify  the  righteous,  and  condemn  the  wicked.  Deut. 
25:  I. 

^Schaff-Herzog   Encyclopedia.    Article  on  Justification. 
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Then  hear  thou  in  heaven,  and  do,  and  judge  thy  servants, 
condemning  the  wicked,  to  bring  his  way  upon  his  head ;  and 
justifying  the  righteous,  to  give  him  according  to  his 
righteousness.     Kings  8 :  32. 

And  enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant ;  for  in  thy 
sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified.     Ps.  143 :  7. 

The  same  meaning  is  also  the  one  most  commonly  at- 
tributed to  the  word  in  the  Gospels : 

For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  condemned.     Matt.  12 :  37. 

And  all  the  people  that  heard  him,  and  tlie  publicans,  jus- 
tified God,  being  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  John.  Luke 
7:29. 

But  he,  willing  to  justify  himself,  said  unto  Jesus,  And 
who  is  my  neighbor?     Luke  10  •  29. 

And  he  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  they  which  justify  your- 
selves before  men;  but  God  knoweth  your  hearts:  for  that 
which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  God.     Luke  16:  15. 

Its  first  use  in  the  strict  New  Testament  sense  occurs  in 
the  account  of  the  penitent  publican.  (Luke  18:  14.)  Not 
till  we  come  to  the  Pauline  writings  do  we  find  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  specific  Christian  sense.  "After  describing  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  law  and  its  works  as  incapable  of 
justifying,  or  making  righteous,  inasmuch  as  the  law  only 
serves  to  give  knowledge  of  sin  (3,  20,  JJ,  sqq.)  the  apostle 
takes  up  a  righteousness  of  God  with  which  the  law  has  noth- 
ing to  do,  and  which  is  mediated  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  ex- 
tends to  all  believers.  This  righteousness  is.described  as  pass- 
ing over  to  offending  humanity  by  reason  of  grace  on  God's 
part,  and  of  the  redemption  of  Christ,  on  account  of  whose 
atoning  death  God  had  determined  that  there  should  be  no 
contradiction  between  His  own  justice  and  the  justification  of 
believers :  *that  He  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  who 
believeth  in  Jesus.'  (Rom.  3 :  26.)  The  believer  is  the  object 
of  Justification  and  becomes  so,  not  on  account  of  his  own 
deeds,  or  in  the  way  of  a  debt,  but  on  account  of  grace,  he  re- 
nouncing trust  in  works  of  his  own,  and  putting  his  confidence 
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alcMie  in  God:  *  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we 
have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the 
faith  of  Christ  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  for  by  the 
works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified/  "    (Gal.  2 :  i6.)* 

2.  The  Doctrine  in  the  Post-apostolic  and  Middle  Age. 
During  the  period  immediately  following  the  age  of  the 
Apostles  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine  did  not  receive  the  at- 
tention it  deserved.  Hence  very  little  of  this  cornerstone  of 
Pauline  theology  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic 
fathers.  They  were  much  more  under  the  influence  of  John 
than  of  Paul  and  it  was  not  until  the  second  period  that  Au- 
gustine put  the  Pauline  doctrine  into  the  foreground.  Yet 
already  in  Augustine  the  tendency  to  confound  Justification 
with  Sanctification  is  apparent.  He  says :  "God  justifies  the 
ungodly,  not  only  by  remitting  the  evil  he  has  done,  but  also 
by  imparting  love,  which  rejects  the  evil,  and  does  the  good." 
And  again :  "The  ungodly  is  justified  by  the  grace  of  God ;  i. 
e.  from  being  ungodly,  is  made  righteous."  Thus,  says  the 
German  theologian,  Dr.  C.  F.  Kling,  "Augustine  gives  the 
norm  for  the  doctrine  of  the  middle  ages." 

From  holiness  considered  as  a  part  of  Justification  to 
holiness  considered  as  a  cause  of  Justification  was  but  a  step. 
In  teaching  that  human  works  are  necessary  to  salvation,  the 
Roman  Church  left  the  foundation  of  the  true  Christian  the- 
ology laid  by  St.  Paul — and  denied  completely  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  faith. 

3.  The  Lutheran  re^stablishment  of  the  Pauline  conception. 
It  remained  for  the  great  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  rediscover  and  reestablish  the  true  Pauline  conception 
of  this  fundamental  doctrine.  In  every  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine the  line  is  sharply  drawn  between  Justification,  an  act  of 
God  alone,  and  Sanctification,  in  which  the  will  of  man  acts  in 
harmony  with  God's  will.  Let  us  examine  the  confessions  on 
this  point: 

(a)  Aug.  Con.  Article  IV.  "Also  they  taach,  that  men 
cannot  be  justified  before  God  by  their  own  powers,  merits,  or 

*8eliaff-Hertog  Bncydopedla.    ArUcle:  JustiflcalUon. 
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works:  but  are  justified  freely  for  Christ's  sake  through  faith 
when  they  believe  that  they  are  received  into  favor,  and  their 
sins  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake,  who  by  His  death  hath  satisfied 
for  our  sins.  This  faith  doth  God  impute  for  righteousness 
before  Him."    (Rom.  3  and  4.) 

Apology. — "We  maintain  this,  that  properly  and  truly,  by 
faith  itself  we  are,  for  Christ's  sake,  accounted  righteous,  or 
are  acceptable  to  God.  For  to  be  justified  means  that  men 
should  be  pronounced  or  accounted  just.  .  .  .  Wherefore, 
we  cannot  conclude  that  we  are  accounted  righteous  before 
God  because  of  our  fulfilling  of  the  Law,  but,  in  order  that  the 
conscience  may  become  tranquil,  justification  must  be  sought 
elsewhere.  For  we  are  not  righteous  before  God,  as  long  as 
we  flee  from  God's  judgment,  and  are  angry  with  God.  There- 
fore  we  must  conclude  that  being  reconciled  by  faith  we  are 
accounted  righteous  for  Christ's  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
law,  or  our  works,  but  on  account  of  faith,  there  is  no  impu- 
tation of  the  imperfection  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  law,  even 
though  the  sight  of  our  impurity  terrifies  us.  .  .  .  Thus 
Paul  also  says  that  righteousness  is  not  of  the  law,  but  of  tlie 
promise,  in  which  the  Father  has  promised  that  He  wishes  to 
forgive,  that  for  Christ's  sake  He  wishes  to  be  reconciled. 
Thus,  therefore,  we  teach,  that  man  is  justified,  when  con- 
science, terrified  by  the  preaching  of  repentance,  is  cheered 
and  believes  that  for  Christ's  sake  it  has  a  reconciled  God." 

Smalcald  Articles  XIII:  "What  I  have  hitherto  and  con- 
stantly taught  concerning  this  (viz:  *How  man  is  justified  be- 
fore God')  I  cannot  in  the  least  change,  viz :  That  by  faith  we 
acquire  a  new  and  clean  heart,  and  God  accounts,  and  tjjSL 
account  us  righteous  and  holy,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  our 
Mediator.  And  although  sin  in  the  flesh  has  not  been  alto- 
gether removed  and  become  dead,  yet  will  He  not  punish  or 
regard  this." 

Formula  of  Concord:  "Therefore  we  believe,  teach  and 
confess,  that  our  righteousness  before  God  is,  that  God  for- 
gives us  our  sins  out  of  pure  grace,  without  any  work,  merit 
or  worthiness  of  ours  preceding,  attending  or  following,  for 
He  presents  and  imputes  to  us  the  righteousness  of  Christ's 
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obedience,  on  account  of  which  righteousness  we  are  received 
into  grace  by  God,  and  regarded  righteotis.  .  .  .  The 
righteousness  of  Christ,  which  out  of  grace,  is  imputed  by  God, 
through  faith  to  poor  sinners  for  righteousness.  .  .  . 
Concerning  the  righteousness  of  faith  befcwe  God  we  unani- 
mously believe,  teach  and  confess,  according  to  the  compre- 
hensive summary  of  our  faith  and  confession  above  presented, 
viz :  That  a  poor  sinful  man  is  justified  before  God,  i.  e.  ab- 
solved and  declared  free  and  exempt  from  all  sins,  and  from 
the  sentence  of  well-deserved  condemnation  and  adopted  into 
worship  and  heirship  of  eternal  life,  without  any  merit  or  worth 
of  his  own,  also  without  all  preceding,  present  or  subsequent 
works,  out  of  pure  grace,  alone  because  of  the  sole  merit,  com- 
plete obedience,  bitter  sufferings,  death  and  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  Christ,  whose  obedience  is  reckoned  to  us  for 
righteousness.  .  .  .  Accordingly  the  word  justify  means 
to  declare  righteous  and  free  from  sins,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Christ's  righteousness,  which  is  imputed  by  God  to  faith,  to 
absolve  one  from  their  eternal  punishment.  .  .  .  But  be- 
cause sometimes  the  word  ^regeneration'  is  employed  for  the 
word  'justification,'  it  is  necessary  that  this  word  be  properly 
explained,  in  order  that  the  renewal  which  follows  the  justifi- 
cation of  faith  may  not  be  confounded  with  the  justification  of 
faith,  but  they  may  be  properly  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other. Again  it  is  often  taken  for  sanctification  and  renewal, 
which  succeed  the  righteousness  of  faith — ^but  when  we  teach 
that  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  we  are  born 
anew  and  justified,  the  sense  is  not  that  after  regeneration  no 
unrighteousness  clings  any  more,  in  being  and  life,  to  the  jus- 
tified and  regenerated,  but  that  Christ,  with  His  complete  obe- 
dience, covers  all  their  sins,  which  still  in  this  life  inhere  in 
their  nature.  But  with  regard  to  this,  through  faith  and  for 
the  sake  of  Christ's  obedience,  they  are  declared  and  regarded 
godly  and  righteous,  although  on  account  of  their  corrupt 
nature,  they  are  still  sinners,  and  so  remain  to  the  grave. 
.  .  .  For  not  everything  that  belongs  to  conversion  be- 
longs likewise  to  the  article  of  justification,  in  and  to  which 
only  the  following  belong  and  are  necessary:    The  grace  of 
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God,  the  merit  of  Christ,  and  the  faith  which  receives  this  in 
the  promise  of  the  Gospel,  whereby  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  imputed  to  us,  whence  we  receive  and  have  forgiveness  of 
sins,  reconciliation  with  God,  sonship  and  heirship  of  eternal 
life.  The  true  sense  of  the  exclusive  particles  in  the  article 
of  Justification,  is  this,  which  should,  with  all  diligence  and 
earnestness,  be  urged  in  this  article:  That  neither  renewal, 
sanctification,  virtue  nor  good  works  be  constituted  and  ap- 
pointed in  any  way  as  the  substance,  part  or  cause  of  Justifi- 
cation, or  should  otherwise  be  intermingled  under  any  pretext, 
title  or  name  whatever  in  the  article  of  Justification  as  neces- 
sary or  belonging  thereto ;  but  that  the  righteousness  of  faith 
consists  alone  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  out  of  pure  grace, 
alone  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merit." 

From  these  clear  and  admirable  statements  of  the  con- 
fessions are  deducted  the  definitions  of  our  later  dogmaticians, 
a  few  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  add  to  this  exhaustive  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine : 

Schmidt:  "By  Justification  is  to  be  understood  that  act 
of  God  by  which  He  removes  the  sentence  of  condemnation, 
to  which  man  is  exposed  in  consequence  of  his  sins,  releases 
him  from  his  guilt  and  ascribes  to  him  the  merit  of  Christ." 

Quenstedt:  "Justification  is  the  external,  judicial,  gracious 
act  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity,  by  which  it  accounts  a  sinful 
man,  whose  sins  are  forgiven,  on  account  of  the  merits  of 
Christ  apprehended  by  faith,  as  just,  to  the  praise  of  its  glori- 
ous name  and  justice  and  to  the  salvation  of  the  justified." 

Baier:  "Justification  has  a  forensic  sense,  and  denotes 
that  act  by  which  God,  the  Judge,  pronounces  righteous  the 
sinner  grui'^y  of  crime  and  deserving  punishment,  but  who  be- 
lieves in  Jesus." 

"Justification  does  not  mean  a  real  and  internal  change  of 
man." 

Hollasius :  "Justification  is  a  judicial  act  and  gratuitous, 
by  which  God,  reconciled  by  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  acquits 
the  sinner  who  believes  in  Christ  of  the  offences  with  which  he 
is  charged,  and  accounts  and  pronounces  him  righteous.    Since 
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this  action  takes  place  apart  for  man,  in  God,  it  cannot  intrinsic 
cally  change  man!' 

Lmthardt:  "Der  Akt  des  g^l  Urtheils,  durch  welcheii 
Gott  dem  Siinder  die  Verscfhnung,  welche  Christus  er- 
worben,  speciell  zurechnet  u.  zueignet,  ihn  daher  um  Christl 
willen  von  aller  Schuld  u.  Strafe  d.  Siin  losspricht  u.  in  Sein 
gottliches  Wohlgefallen  aufnimmt,  u.  dieses  neue  Verhaltniss, 
in  welches  Er  den  S«nder  zn  Sich  gesetzt  hat,  durch  den  Geist 
d.  Kindschaft  ihm  innerlich  bezeugt,  u.  ihn  so  zum  neuen  Ver- 
halten  d.  Kindesgehorsam's  befahigt." 

Jacobs:  "Justification  is  a  change  of  relation  between 
God  and  man,  and  is  therefore  external.  Man  is  not  justified 
by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  whereby  faith  is  wrought.  His 
Justification  is  found  entirely  in  that  which  is  outside  of  and 
beyond  himself,  viz:  In  that  all-sufficient  righteousness,  pro- 
vided for  him  in  the  work  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  God- 
man,  during  the  thirty-three  years  of  His  visible  stay  on  this 
earth  over  1800  years  ago." 

Gerberding:  "Justification  is  that  act  of  God,  in  which 
He  forgives  the  penitent  and  believing  sinner  all  his  sins,  re- 
mits all  their  penalties,  declares  him  righteous,  and  treats  him 
as  if  he  were  innocent  and  holy.  All  this  he  does  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  merit  or  worthiness  in  the  sinner,  but  on  account 
of  the  merit  and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  apprehended  and  ap- 
propriated by  faith." 

To  sum  up :  i .  Justification  is  the  act  of  God  alone,  in 
which  man  has  no  part  whatsoever.  2.  The  cause  of  Justi- 
fication is  the  merit  of  Christ's  atoning  death.  3.  Justifica- 
tion does  not,  in  itself,  produce  a  change  in  man's  heart,  does 
not  make  him  righteous,  but  for  Christ's  sake  his  sins  are  for- 
given, and  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  him. 

n.    What  is  Faith? 

This  Justification  is  appropriated  by  Faith.  Faith 
is  in  no  way  the  cause  of  Justification,  just  as  the  beggar's 
hand  stretched  out  to  receive  an  alms  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
gift  bestowed  on  him.  We  have  seen  that  the  cause  of  Justi- 
fication is  God's  love  and  the  merits  of  Christ. 
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The  relation  of  Faith  to  Justification  is  stated  by  St.  Paul 
as  follows : 

Rom.  3 :  "Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus :  Whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through 
the  forbearance  of  God :  To  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his 
righteousness :  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
which  believeth  in  Jesus.  Where  is  boasting  then?  It  is  ex- 
cluded. By  what  law?  of  works?  Nay;  but  by  the  law  of 
faith.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law." 

Rom.  4:  "For  what  saith  the  Scripture?  Abraham  be- 
lieved God,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness. 
Now  to  him  that  worketh  is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace, 
but  of  debt.  But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on 
him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  right- 
eousness." 

Gal.  2:  16:  "Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we 
have  believed  in  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  for  by  the  works 
of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified." 

Phil.  3:  "And  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own 
righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through 
the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith : 
Tliat  I  may  know  him,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and 
the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conformable  unto 
his  death." 

Eph.  2:  "For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith;  and 
that  not  of  yourselves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God :  Not  of  works, 
lest  any  man  should  boast." 

The  article  on  Justification  in  the  Lutheran  Encyclopaedia 
says :  "Strictly  speaking  Faith  does  not  justify.  The  sinner 
is  not  justified  because  of  his  faith,  but  because  of  the  merit 
of  Christ,  apprehended  and  appropriated  by  Faith.  Faith  is 
itself  a  gift  of  grace  wrought  and  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  the  means  of  g^ce.    A  gift  cannot  have  merit.  Faith 
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IS  the  eye  that  sees  and  the  hand  that  grasps  the  merit  and 
righteousness  of  Christ.  It  is  said  to  justify  because  it  is  the 
organ  of  appropriation.  It  dare  not  be  made  a  substitute  for 
the  righteousness  demanded  by  the  Law ;  nor  can  it  have  jus- 
tifying powers  because  it  is  the  root  of  inherent  righteousness 
or  because  it  is  potential  morality.  Justification  does  also  not 
depend  on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  Faith.  If  only  the 
Faith  lays  hold  of  and  trusts  in  Christ  it  has  Justification.  It 
also  vitiates  and  endangers  the  doctrine  to  say  that  Faith  jus- 
tifiies  only  in  so  far  as,  and  because,  it  is  living.  True  Faith  is 
always  living,  but  there  is  no  merit  or  justifying  power  in  iti 
life." 

Dr,  Jacobs,  Elements  of  Religion:  "Faith  is  not  mere  as- 
sent to  any  doctrine  or  to  any  number  of  doctrines.  It  is  es- 
sentially a  matter  of  the  heart  and  will.  It  is  the  sinking  of 
my  will  into  God's  will;  the  harmonizing  of  my  heart  with 
God's  heart.  This  implies  necessarily  that  all  God  reveals  is 
received  without  doubt  or  question,  as  soon  as  it  is  recognized 
as  a  revelation  of  God.  .  .  .  Faith  which  Regeneration 
gives,  requires  that  everything  that  is  recognized  as  coming 
from  a  Revealing  God  be  believed,  as  also  everything  that  is 
recognized  as  coming  from  a  Commanding  God  be  obeyed. 
We  believe  the  doctrine,  and  we  obey  the  commandment,  be- 
cause both  doctrine  and  commandment  rest  upon  the  Word 
of  God  in  whom  we  believe.  .  .  .  Faith  in  Christ  implies 
therefore  man's  conviction  that  he  is  a  sinner,  that  by  nature 
he  is  beneath  God's  wrath,  and  that  he  is  helpless,  and  needs 
a  Saviour.  It  implies  the  acceptance  of  Christ,  in  His  divine- 
human  Person,  and  in  His  various  offices  and  works.  It 
means  that  I  make  all  that  Christ  is  my  own  and  give  myself 
over  to  Christ  to  be  entirely  His.  It  means  that  I  know  that 
He  lives  in  me  and  I  live  in  Him ;  and  that  there  is  no  rela- 
tionship in  life  which  is  as  near  and  constant,  as  that  between 
Christ  and  the  soul  that  accepts  His  Redemption.  We  do 
not  mean  that  Faith  enters  at  once  into  the  full  consciousness 
of  all  that  is  thus  implied ;  but  that  all  these  elements  are  there, 
and  ultimately  become  the  comfort  of  the  believer." 

Aug,  Con.    Article  20:    "Another  thing,  which  we  teach 
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men,  is,  that  in  this  place  the  name  of  Faitli  doth  not  signify 
merely  the  knowledge  of  the  history,  such  as  is  in  the  ungodly 
and  in  the  devil,  but  signifieth  a  faith  which  believes,  not  merely 
the  history,  but  also  the  effect  of  the  history — ^namely,  this 
article  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  to  wit,  that  we  have  grace, 
righteousness,  and  forgiveness  of  sins,  through  Christ. 

"Now  he  that  knoweth  that  he  has  a  Father  reconciled  to 
him  through  Christ,  since  he  truly  knows  God,  knows  also  that 
God  careth  for  him,  and  calls  upon  God ;  in  a  word,  he  is  not 
without  God,  as  the  heathen.  For  devils  and  the  ungodly  arc 
not  able  to  believe  this  article  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Hence,  they  hate  God  as  an  enemy;  call  not  upon  Him;  and 
expect  no  good  from  Him.  Augustine  also  admonishes  his 
readers  concerning  the  word  'faith,'  and  teaches  that  the  term 
'faith'  is  accepted  in  the  Scriptures,  not  for  knowledge  such  as 
is  in  the  ungodly,  but  for  confidence  which  consoles  and  en- 
courages the  terrified  mind." 

The  later  dogmaticians  have  rightly  argued  that  Faith 
consists  of  the  following  parts:  i.  Knowledge.  2.  As- 
sent. Confidence.  (See  Schmidt's  dogmatic.)  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  give  their  definitions  and  arguments  in  detail. 

Thus  we  see  that  though  St.  Paul  is  usually  considered 
as  the  founder  and  expounder  of  the  great  doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication by  faith  the  germs  of  the  doctrine  were  clearly  and 
beautifully  stated  by  St.  John,  recording  the  Saviour's  own 
words  in  the  famous  and  classical  passage  John  3:  16:  "God 
so  loved  the  world,"  etc. 

I  have  asked  your  indulgence  to  these  voluminous  quota- 
tions from  our  confessions  and  theologians  because  a  full  and 
proper  statement  of  the  doctrine  involved  seemed  necessary 
and  because  obviously  this  could  best  be  given  in  the  very 
words  of  those  who  have  given  our  church  its  clear  confes- 
sional statements.  We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject which  is  properly  before  us. 

III.  Do  We  in  Our  Pulpit  Ministrations  Empha- 
size Sufficiently  the  Doctrine  Here  Stated? 

I.    0/  doctrinal  preaching  in  general. 
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The  question  before  us  being  eminently  one  of  doctrine 
its  presentation  to  the  people  obviously  involves  doctrinal 
preaching.  It  has  remained  for  our  age  to  draw  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  doctrinal  and  so-called  practical  preach- 
ing. The  Apostolic  age  knew  nothing  of  this  division.  Its 
doctrinal  preaching  was  practical  and  its  practical 
preaching  was  doctrinal.  According  to  St.  Paul:  "All 
Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness, 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  works."  Hence  doctrinal  preaching  that  is  not  prac- 
tical is  no  true  preaching,  and  practical  preaching  that  is  not 
doctrinal  is  no  true  preaching.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  states 
the  greatest  doctrinal  truth  when  He  says :  **I,  when  I  be  lifted 
up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  He  speaks  of  the  great  doc- 
trine of  the  Atorfement  but  He  proclaims  its  intensely  prac- 
tical aspect,  since  it  is  the  statement  of  this  doctrine  which 
will  draw  all  men  unto  Him  as  St.  Paul  also  says :  "We  preach 
Christ  crucified  .  .  .  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God.  For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish 
foolishness;  but  unto  us  which  are  saved  it  is  the  power  of 
God."  We  do  not  deny  that  doctrines  are  frequently  stated 
in  the  pulpit  and  class  room  in  a  most  unpractical  manner,  bul 
we  do  deny  that  this  is  the  true  essence  and  genius  of  preach- 
ing. We  do  not  deny  that  ethics,  politics,  morality  are  fre- 
quently the  sole  subjects  treated  in  certain  pulpits,  but  we  do 
deny  that  this  is  the  true  essence  and  genius  of  preaching.  In 
an  address  on  "The  Teachableness  of  Religion,"  Bishop 
Brooks  says,  and  we  think  forcibly  and  properly:  "It  is  not 
possible,  I  think,  to  maintain  the  distinction  which  is  so  often 
drawn  between  teaching  religion  and  teaching  theology.  If 
you  teach  religion  you  must  teach  theology.  You  can  no  more 
leave  out  the  element  of  definite  intelligible  truth  than  you 
can  leave  out  the  element  of  earnest  feeling  or  of  the  obedient 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  teach  theology  you  mus*^ 
teach  religion.  If  *the  heart  makes  the  theologian'  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  intelligence 
as  the    complete   process   of   theological    instruction.      The 
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preacher  in  his  pulpit  and  the  professor  in  his  chair  are  doing 
the  same  work.  They  are  both  bringing  man  to  God  and  bid- 
ding him  hear  the  words  which  God  is  speaking." 

Happily  little  need  be  said  to  the  preachers  in  our  pulpits 
of  the  foolishness  and  wrong  involved  in  uttering  the  inane, 
vapid  and  shallow  sentences  of  what  passes  for  practical 
preaching  in  many  of  the  denominational  and  sectarian  bodies 
about  us.  Our  danger  lies  not  there.  The  Lutheran  pulpit 
is  not  prostituted  to  please  the  itching  ears  of  worldlings.  Her 
ministers  do  not  take  their  themes  from  the  novels  of  George 
Eliot  and  Charles  Dickens.  Not  one  Lutheran  preacher  wc 
earnestly  believe  would  deliver  an  address  to  his  Sunday  con- 
legation  on  house-movings  in  April  and  presume  to  call  it  a 
sermon.  Our  danger  lies  in  the  other  extreme.  We  do  preacii 
God's  word.  We  do  speak  of  the  great,  fundamental  doctrines. 
But  do  we  preach  God's  word  as  a  power  of  salvation?  Do 
we  make  the  doctrines  practicable?  I  need  hardly  say  that  a 
presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  as  given 
in  the  introduction  to  this  paper  would  not  be  a  powerful, 
practical  application  of  its  saving  truth  to  the  members  of  any 
congregation.  These  clean-cut  definitions,  these  logical  state- 
ments, are  precious  and  useful  to  the  preacher.  But  having 
studied  and  digested  them  he  must  put  them  into  practical 
shape  before  his  people.  That  is  why  he  is  a  preacher.  In- 
deed it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  best  doctrinal  sermon  is 
that  which  the  people  least  suspect  of  being  doctrinal.  Doc- 
trines must  be  preached,  but  can  be  preached  only  by  proving 
their  need  and  adaptability  to  the  average  hearer.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  said  that  Creed  is  worthless  unless  it  be  made  to 
crystalize  iiTto  Conduct.  This  is  the  true  purpose  of  all 
preaching  to  make  the  doctrines  live;  to  demonstrate  their 
entire  practicability.  Permit  me  to  quote  once  more  a  strik- 
ing passage  from  Phillips  Brooks  on  this  subject.  In  an 
essay  on  Authority  and  Conscience  he  says:  "And  as  to  dog- 
mas— what  are  they?  A  dogma  I  take  to  be  a  truth  packed 
for  transportation.  As  the  primitive  man  gathers  the  rich 
living  fruit  in  some  tropical  forest,  and  it  is  dried  and  packed 
away,  and  put  on  board   the  ship  and  sent  half  around  the 
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world,  and  there  unshipped,  unpacked,  and  its  infolded  life 
made  once  more  live  and  active  as  it  becomes  food  or  medi- 
cine for  living  men  of  far  more  complicated  lives  and  needs 
than  they  had  who  gathered  it ;  so  truth  is  gathered  and  com- 
pressed in  dogma,  but  the  dogma  must  be  opened  into  truth 
again,  and  unfold  its  native  life  in  richer  forms  of  power  before 
it  can  be  either  spiritual  medicine  or  spiritual  food.  .  .  . 
No  soul  can  feed  on  dogma,  as  no  man  can  eat  the  package 
which  is  landed  on  the  wharf.  .  .  .  Only  the  dogma  which 
can  be  opened  into  truth  can  live.  Only  the  truth  which  the 
soul  appropriates  gives  life." 

Is  not  some  such  admonition  highly  necessary  to  the 
Lutheran  pulpit  of  our  day?  For  over  four  hundred  years 
our  church  has  been  familiar  with  the  sound  of  the  great  doc- 
trine of  the  Reformation  "Justification  by  Faith" — but  what  of 
the  life  and  spirit  of  this  great  truth?  The  words  have  been 
repeated  again  and  again  in  many  a  Reformation-Day  and 
other  sermon  by  loyal  Lutheran  preachers — have  they  suc- 
ceeded in  breathing  life  into  those  words?  Have  our  congre- 
gations the  experience  as  well  as  the  phrase  of  this  great  doc- 
trine? And  if  not — I  honestly  believe  the  reason  to  be  not 
that  the  doctrine  as  a  doctrine  has  not  been  sufficiently  empha- 
sized, but  that  it  has  not  been  emphasized  in  the  proper 
manner,  that  it  was  not  made  a  practical,  living  issue,  a  matter 
of  conduct  as  well  as  of  creed. 

2.  Of  the  need  of  an  awakening  of  Protestant  Christendom 
to  the  necessity  of  this  belief. 

We  believe  there  is  such  need.  Leaving  out  for  the 
present  the  spiritual  condition  of  other  church  bodies  let  us 
turn  to  that  of  our  own  church.  In  spite  of  the  clear  state- 
ment of  this  doctrine ;  in  spite  of  the  attention  it  deceives,  or 
is  supposed  to  receive  in  Sunday  school,  catechetical  class  and 
pulpit — there  is  a  wide-spread,  alarming  ignorance  of  its  mean- 
ing among  our  own  people.  We  pastors  have  all  found  it  so 
in  our  pastoral  ministrations.  We  find  it  in  the  church,  in  the 
family,  on  the  sick  bed — ^the  conviction,  expressed  plainly 
sometimes,  felt  secretly  sometimes,  that  what  man  does^  what 
man  is,  becomes  the  means  and  cause  of  his  justification  before 
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God.  ''I  am  ready  to  die/'  said  an  old  woman,  a  member  of 
my  church,  lying  on  her  death  bed,  "because  I  feel  that  I  have 
always  tried  to  do  what  was  right.  I  gave  as  much  as  I  could 
to  the  church,  I  led  a  respectable  life.  I  was  as  good  as  I 
could  be" —  This,  mark  you,  the  ground  on  which  she  based 
her  hope  of  eternal  life.  Again,  a  noble  young  woman, 
unseasonably  cut  off  from  a  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the 
church,  said  to  me  on  her  death  bed:  "I  love  the  Lord 
Jesus,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  am  ready  to  go  to 
Him,  for  I  have  done  so  little.  I  have  done  nothing 
for  Him.  How  can  I  be  saved  then?"  Examples  might  be 
indefinitely  multiplied.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
does  exist  a  great  need  of  a  practical,  scriptural,  intelligible 
statement  of  the  great  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith.  We 
must  strive  to  make  it  clear  to  our  people  that  whatever  work 
there  was  to  do  in  Salvation  was  once  and  for  all  done  by 
Christ.  That  it  is  His  work  and  that  God  does  and  will  re- 
gard no  other  work  as  adequate  for  man's  salvation,  save 
Christ's  work  alone.  We  must  labor,  with  prayer  and  elo- 
quence, to  bring  that  assurance  of  God's  declarative  act  ol 
the  Justification  of  every  believing  sinner,  to  every  human 
soul.  We  must  take  from  falsely  secure  hearts  their  hope  that 
in  any  way  their  works  will  be  regarded  as  meritorious  bv 
God.  We  must  convince  doubting  hearts,  afraid  of  death, 
that  God  requires  nothing  of  them  at  all :  '*that  Jesus  Chnst 
has  redeemed  them  lost  and  condemned  creatures,  secured  and 
defended  them  from  all  sins,  from  death,  and  the  power  of  the 
devil,  not  with  silver  or  gold  but  with  His  holy  and  precious 
blood  and  with  His  innocent  sufferings  and  death,  in  order 
that  they  mig^t  be  His,  live  under  Him  in  His  kingdom  and 
serve  Him  in  everlasting  ri^teousness,  innocence  and 
blessedness." 

3.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  should  be  done. 
Let  me  say  again :  Beware  of  a  mere  dry,  formal  dog- 
matic statement.  Make  the  doctrine  live.  Preach  it  not 
separately  but  as  inseparable  from  all  your  sermons.  It  is  no 
separate  doctrine.  It  pervades  all  theology,  all  Christology. 
It  is,  as  Luther  says,  *'the  doctrine  of  a  standing  or  a  falling 
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church/'  Again  Luther  says:  "If  this  article  remains  pure, 
the  Christian  Church  remains  pure ;  but  if  not  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  any  error  or  fanatical  spirit."  In  conclusion  let  mc 
quote  once  more  from  the  admirable  article  of  the  Lutheran 
Encyclopedia  on  this  subject:  "This  is  the  fundamental,  or 
principal  doctrine,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  originates 
others,  but  that  it  regulates  and  tests  them.  It  is  most  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  all  the  important  doctrines  on  Dog- 
matics. It  reaches  back  to  the  Doctrine  of  God,  the  Doctrine 
of  Man,  the  Doctrine  of  Christ.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  reaches  forward  into  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Church.  Therefore,  to  have  a  clear  and  sound  under- 
standing of  this  doctrine,  presupposes  and  demands  clear  and 
sound  views  of  God,  predestination,  sin,  the  Person  and  Work 
of  Christ,  especially  the  atonement,  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Church,  her  means  of  grace,  and  her  ministry."  If 
this  be  true,  then  we  cannot  preach  at  all  without  always 
preaching  Justification  by  Faith. 

H.  Douglas  Spaeth. 
Albany,  New  York,  August  i,  ipoi. 


Article  VI. 

THE  LIVING  USE  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN  HOME  AND 

CHURCH. 

• 

We  object  to  the  morning  newspaper.  It  is  the  only  book 
of  devotion  that  the  average  American  reads.  Father  snatches 
it  up  at  the  breakfast  table,  fills  hi§  mind  with  images  of  in- 
tense worldliness,  and  then  rushes  oflF  to  business.  His  body 
has  been  fed,  his  mind  has  been  stimulated  by  ideas  and  facts 
pertaining  to  this  transient  sphere,  but  his  soul  is  starving. 
The  children  quickly  imbibe  the  same  spirit.  The  Bible  docj> 
not  enter  as  any  living  and  vital  factor  into  the  daily  life  and 
thought  of  the  average  christian. 

Even  on  Sunday,  when  the  family  goes  to  church,  the 
pastor's  essay  or  sermon  presents  a  line  of  thought  excogitated 
under  some  philosophical  or  psychological  influence  which  is 
not  thoroughly  and  mainly  rooted  in  the  Word  of  God.  The 
language  of  the  preacher  is  not  alive  with  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  does  not  breathe  easily,  and  live,  and  move,  and  have 
his  being  in  the  realm  of  Scripture.  His  Scripture  touch  is 
artificial.  The  Word  of  God  is  not  a  hammer  or  a  fire  in  his 
heart.  He  handles  it  with  an  academic  touch.  It  is  only  an 
external  adornment  in  his  pulpit  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  It 
does  not  reach  deep  into  the  roots  of  the  soul.  He  walks  "in 
the  Porch  or  the  Garden  with  the  broad-browed  thinkers  of 
Athens,"  or  he  moves  in  the  stately  periods  of  the  rostra  or  the 
curia  oi  Rome.  He  is  really  delivering  a  sacred  lecture.  He 
is  retailing  his  individual  philosophy  of  life. 

"  Divine  philosophy 
Has  pushed  her  mark  to  be 
Procuress  of  the  lords  of  HeU.'* 

At  school  our  young  people  are  steeped  in  the  poets  and 
in  principles  of  science.    In  our  public  libraries  they  gain  a 
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taste  for  the  writers  of  the  day — and  what  a  taste  it  often  is! 
Meanwhile  the  Bible  is  a  back  number. 

The  children  do  not  file  into  family  worship  in  the  morn- 
ing, each  one  repeating  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  it  is 
the  rule  that  he  should  have  learned  for  that  occasion.  We 
question  whether  the  average  Christian  parent  does  not  raise 
his  children  as  young  heathen.  Howsoever  literary  the  con- 
versation in  the  home  may  be,  the  great  Gospel  and  the  great- 
est themes  of  the  world  are  not  brought  forward.  In  most 
families  there  is  first  a  reticence  and  then  a  carelessness  in  re- 
gard to  education  in  the  Bible.  The  same  is  the  case  when 
the  pastor  arrives  on  his  periodical  visitation.  The  topic  of 
conversation  may  be  church  work ;  it  may  be  social  happen- 
ings ;  it  may  be  events  of  the  day ;  it  may  be  trials  and  difficul- 
ties ;  it  may  be  gossip  and  scandal.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  as  a  rule  it  is  rooted  in  the  living  Word  of  God. 

The  ignorance  of  American  youth  resptxting  the  Bible  is 
astonishing.  This  mighty  Book,  which  is  a  world  in  itself, 
written  fragment  by  fragment,  by  persons  of  the  most  opposite 
tempers,  talents  and  conditions,  and  including  every  form  of 
instructive  composition  and  good  writing,  **history,  prophecy, 
poetry,  allegory,  emblematic  representation,  judicious  inter- 
pretation, literal  statement,  precept,  example,  proverbs,  dis- 
quisition, epistle,  sermon,  prayer,"  and  all  treating  of  the  only 
really  great  things  of  life,  is  pushed  aside  for  the  pages  of  the 
morning  paper  and  of  the  novel. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  so  much  to  do  and  so  much  to 
read,  that  the  Bible  is  crowded  out.  Its  mastery  is  not  re- 
garded as  an  essential.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
rising  generation  and  in  the  schools.  The  reader  is  probably 
familiar  with  the  experiment  which  a  professor  not  long  ago 
tried  in  college.  He  wanted  to  find  out  how  much  (or  how 
little)  the  average  American  college  student  of  these  days 
knows  about  the  Bible.  To  ninety-six  such  students  he  gave 
nine  simple  questions,  to  be  answered  off-hand  and  in  writ- 
ing. He  explained  to  them  his  object  and  promised  not  to 
show  their  answers  to  anybody.    This  was  the  question  paper : 
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1.  What  is  the  Pentateuch? 

2.  What  is  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Scriptures? 

3.  Does  the  book  of  Jude  belong  to  the  New  Testament 
or  to  the  Old? 

4.  Name  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament. 
5-    Name  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Old  Testament. 

6.  Name  three  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

7.  Name  three  prophets. 

8.  Give  one  of  the  beatitudes. 

9.  Quote  a  verse  from  the  letter  to  the  Romans. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Christian  Advocate  he  reports  the  result 
of  the  experiment.  Eight  of  the  ninety-six  students  answered 
all  the  questions  correctly;  thirteen  answered  eight  of  them, 
eleven  answered  seven,  five  answered  six,  nine  answered  five, 
twelve  answered  four,  eleven  answered  three,  thirteen  answered 
two,  eleven  answered  one.  and  three  "flunked"  completely. 
"Most  of  these  persons,  I  have  no  doubt,  were  brought  up  in 
Christian  homes,"  remarks  the  experimenter,  "and  had  en- 
joyed such  instruction  as  the  average  Sunday  school  and  pulpit 
of  our  day  afford." 

The  Bible  ought  always  to  be,  as  it  once  was,  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  American  child's  education.  Leaving  the  re- 
ligious side  entirely  out  of  the  account,  the  study  of  no  other 
literature  is  so  intellectually  stimulating  to  the  child,  nor  can 
he  anywhere  else  find  such  a  model  of  sturdy,  sinewy  English 
as  between  the  covers  of  the  old  King  James'  Version,  The 
greatest  orators  of  England  and  of  this  country  have  been  as- 
siduous students  of  this  wonderful  model.  Rufus  Oioate's 
case  was  in  no  wise  exceptional,  and  of  him  his  nephew  has 
just  told  us  in  a  commemorative  discourse : 

"This  book,  so  early  absorbed  and  never  forgotten,  satu- 
rated his  mind  and  spirit  more  than  any  other,  more  than  all 
other  books  combined.  It  was  at  his  tongue's  end,  at  his 
lingers'  ends — always  close  at  hand  until  those  last  languid 
hours  at  Halifax,  when  it  solaced  his  dying  meditations.  You 
can  hardly  hnd  speech,  argument  or  lecture  of  his  from  first 
to  last  that  is  not  sprinkled  and  studded  with  Biblical  ideas 
and  pictures,  and  Biblical  words  and  phrases.    To  him  the 
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book  of  Job  was  a  sublime  poem ;  he  knew  the  Psalms  by 
heart,  and  dearly  loved  the  prophets,  and  above  all  Isaiah, 
upon  whose  gorgeous  imagery  he  made  copious  drafts.  He 
pondered  every  word,  read  with  most  subtle  keenness,  and  ap- 
plied with  happiest  effect.  One  day  coming  into  the  Crawford 
House,  cold  and  shivering — and  you  remember  how  he  could 
shiver — he  caught  sight  of  the  blaze  in  the  great  fireplace,  and 
was  instantly  warm  before  the  rays  could  reach  him,  exclaim- 
ing, *Do  you  remember  that  verse  in  Isaiah,  "Aha!  I  am  warm. 
I  have  seen  the  fire"?'  And  so  his  daily  conversation  was 
marked." 

It  is  not  merely  Christian  men  who  feel  that  English  or 
American  childhood  growing  up  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  is  defrauded  of  its  birthright.  Professor  Huxley  was 
not  a  Christian  man,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  words.  He 
was  classed  as  an  agnostic.  His  controversial  tilts  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  are  well-remembered.  But  he  brought  up  his  own 
children  on  the  Bible  nevertheless,  and  he  prescribed  it  as  the 
best  mental  diet  for  all  English  children.  Twenty-eight  yeais 
ago,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  Thomas  Henry  Huxley 
wrote : 

"Take  the  Bible  as  a  whole ;  make  the  severest  deductions 
which  fair  criticism  can  dictate  for  shortcomings  and  positive 
errors ;  eliminate,  as  a  sensible  lay-teacher  would  do  if  left  to 
himself,  all  that  is  not  desirable  for  children  to  occupy  them- 
selves with ;  and  there  still  remains  in  this  old  literature  a  vast 
residuum  of  moral  beauty  and  grandeur.  And  then  consider 
that,  for  three  centuries,  this  book  has  been  woven  into  the  life 
of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  English  history;  that  it  has 
become  the  national  epic  of  Britain,  and  is  familiar  to  noble 
and  simple,  from  John-o'Groat's  House  to  Land's  End,  as 
Dante  and  Tasso  once  were  to  the  Italians ;  that  it  is  written 
in  the  noblest  and  purest  English,  and  abounds  in  exquisite 
beauties  of  mere  literary  form ;  and,  finally,  that  it  forbids  the 
veriest  hind  who  never  left  his  village  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  other  countries  and  other  civilizations,  and  of  a 
great  past — stretching  back  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  oldest 
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nations  in  the  world.  By  the  study  of  what  other  book  could 
children  be  so  much  humanized  and  made  to  feel  that  each 
figure  in  that  vast  historical  procession  filb,  like  themselves, 
but  a  momentary  space  in  the  interval  between  two  eternities, 
and  earns  the  blessings  or  the  curses  of  all  time,  according  to 
its  effort  to  do  good  and  hate  evil,  even  as  they  also  are  earn- 
ing their  payment  for  their  work?" 


H;.t 


Article  VII. 

MISSION    METHODS    IN    THE   AGE    OF   THE 

APOSTLES. 

[Translated  from  Prof.  Dr.  T.  Zabn's  Skizzen  aus  dem  Lebeo  der  alteo  Kirche.] 

There  is  no  activity  of  the  Church,  for  which  we  find 
such  express  and  frequently  repeated  directions  in  the  Word 
of  Jesus,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  such  precise  and 
diversified  examples,  as  for  Missions,  In  reference  to  the 
most  important  and  momentous  questions  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  Church,  which  had  to  be  answered  soon  after  the  departure 
of  Jesus,  the  tradition  of  the  congregation  had  preserved 
either  none,  or  only  very  few,  rather  prophetic  than  man- 
datory words  of  her  Lord,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the 
'vritten  tradition,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  corresponds 
to  the  historical  fact.  In  very  many  respects,  Jesus  was  sat- 
isfied to  found  the  faith,  and  therewith  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples,  and  had  left  it  to  the  productive 
power  of  this  seed  to  effect  in  the  way  of  a  natural  growth  a 
body  of  the  manifestation.  Jesus  had  commanded  the  work 
of  Missimis  time  and  again  from  the  day  when  He  pronounced 
the  fishermen  at  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret  to  be  fishers  of  men 
until  the  day  when  He,  as  the  Risen  One,  gives  the  Apostles 
conmiission  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations.  The  Apostles 
were  not  only  missionaries;  the  Lord  had  also  called  them 
to  be  shepherds  of  the  gathered  congregations,  stewards  and 
overseers  in  the  household  of  His  Church.  But  they  derive 
their  name  "Apostles"  from  the  fact  that  their  Master  sent 
them  out  to  preach,  first  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  then  also  into  the  towns  of  the  Samaritans  and  in  the 
\vays  of  commerce,  which  led  to  the  most  distant  heathen 
nations;  and  this  name,  "emissaries,  missionaries,"  Jesus 
Himself  gave  them.     For  this  principal  part  of  their  calling. 
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from  which  they  had  derived  their  name,  He  did  not  fail  to  give 
them  instructions,  which  appeared  to  enter  into  the  minutest 
details ;  for  it  extends  even  to  the  dress  they  were  to  wear 
and  the  whole  preparation  for  the  journey.  The  difference, 
which  here  appears  between  missions  and  other  expressions 
of  the  life  of  the  church,  is  undeniable.  That  the  believer 
lives  by  his  faith,  and  that  the  congregation  of  saints  builds 
itself  up  and  endeavors  to  maintain  itself  in  its  blessed  pos- 
session, is  a  matter  of  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bring- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  those  without,  or  even  to  their  adversa- 
ries, is  such  a  difficult  and  hazardous  work,  contributing  di- 
rectly so  little  to  its  life  and  self-preservation,  that  it  needed, 
and  always  needs,  the  oft-repeated  command,  the  ever  newly 
awakened  sense  of  duty,  and  the  inextinguishable  reminder 
of  the  obligatory  and  encouraging  directions  of  Jesus,  in 
order  to  keep  this  work  in  progress.  The  missionary  in- 
junction was  a  necessary  spur  to  the  Apostles.  Paul  felt  it. 
when  he  said:  *'Woeisunto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospef 
[I  Cor.  9:  16]  ;  and  he  impressed  the  same  deeply  into  the 
mind  of  his  future  pupil  Timothy.  We  can  also  safely  say 
tiiat  the  missionary  command  of  Jesus  to  the  Apostles  shone 
before  them  like  a  light  upon  their  way,  in  so  far  as  it  kept 
thr  glorious  goal  before  their  eyes  in  the  stress  and  darkness 
of  an  incomplete  present.  But  it  was  not  as  if  the  Apostles 
had  had,  either  in  word,  or  even  in  example,  a  pattern  in  the 
conscientious  performance  of  which  their  missionary  skill 
consisted. 

If  we  consider  the  instructions  more  closely,  with  which 
Jesns  provided  the  Apostles  when  He  sent  them  out  for  the 
first  time  on  a  preaching  expedition,  we  find  in  them  first,  that 
therein  the  principles  are  laid  down  which  go  far  beyond  the 
single  instance  in  question ;  that  in  the  second  place,  the  de- 
tails, the  particular  commands  and  prohibitions,  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  binding  rules  for  all  future  missions.  They  were 
not  thus  regarded  by  the  Apostles.  We  indeed  meet  witli 
the  one  or  the  other  rule  in  the  later  missionary  practice,  bui 
they  were  not  followed  literally.  The  command,  which  Jesus 
then  gave  to  His  disciples,  to  confine  themselves  to  their  own 
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countrymen,  was,  from  the  beginning,  only  temporary.       If 
afterwards  it  was  superseded  by  the  command  to  christianize 
all  people,  then  here  only  came  to  light  as  an  expressive  in- 
junction, what  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  before  the  dis- 
ciples as  the  purpose  of  their  calling.     Had  they  not  been 
called  the  Salt  of  the  earth  and  the  Light  of  the  world?    But 
v/hen  the  time  came  to  fulfill  the  commission,  then  the  Apostles 
had  no  recollection  of  a  fixed  word  to  answer  the  questions, 
when  their  duty  to  their  own  people  had  been  fulfilled,  by 
what  persons  among  them,  in  what  way,  under  what  forms 
and  conditions,  the  Gospel  was  to  be  carried  from  Israel  to 
the   heathen.     The   direction   to   travel   without  money  and 
provisions,  without  scrip  and  change  of  clothing,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  ask  hospitality  of  good  men,  could  not  always 
be  observed.    The  estimate  which  the  first  generation  had  for 
these  rules  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  once 
recorded  in  the  same  language.       According  to  Mark,  the 
Apostles  were  to  carry  a  staff  as  the  outfit  for  the  journey ; 
according  to  Matthew  and  Luke  there  is  not  even  a  stafT. 
Whether  Jesus  said  the  one  or  the  other,  or  even  both  upon 
different  occasions,  the  sense  is  always  the  same,  and  is  cer- 
tainly at  all  times  intelligible.     In  graphic  examples  and  char- 
acteristic outlines,  Jesus  describes  and  demands  the  disposi- 
tion with  which  His  messengers  should  prosecute  their  call- 
ing.    But  it  consists  in  nothing  else  but  the  spirit  of  thanks- 
giving for  grace  received,  confidence  in  God,  joy  in  confes- 
sion and  self-denial,  without  which  no  one  is  worthy  to  be 
called  a  disciple  of  Jesus.     The  Lord  did  not  leave  to  His 
followers   elaborate  instructions   and    methodical   directions 
for  the  carrying  on  of  missions.       From  the  nature  of  the 
commission  recognized  as  duty,  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
relation  under  which  it  was  to  be  discharged,  from  the  Provi- 
dential guidance  of  God  and  their  own  experience,  the  dis- 
ciples were  to  derive  the  proper  methods  of  missions;   and 
this  the  Christians  of  the  first  age  did  with  great  skill  and 
grand  results,  and  just  because,  not  only  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  duty  to  conduct  missions  living  in  the  majority 
of  its  members,  but  also  that  disposition,  which  Jesus  had 
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designated  as  especially  requisite  for  missions,  dwelt  in  the 
leading  personalities  among  them  in  unusual  measure. 
The  work  of  missions  demands  no  other  virtues  than  those 
which  generally  belong  to  the  normal  aspect  of  the  Christian 
life,  but  it  demands  them  in  a  preeminent  degree ;  it  demands 
whole  Christians,  or  in  other  words,  the  union  of  the  moral 
abilities,  whereby  faith  is  transformed  into  successful  action. 
And  it  was  this  to  which  Jesus  referred  when  He  combined 
in  His  instructions  the  most  opposite  qualities:  "Be  wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves." 

This  word  had  its  first  reference  to  the  dangers  which 
awaited  the  missionaries.     Because  Jesus  sent  them  as  sheep 
among  wolves,  they  were  to  combine  the  ^^isdom  of  the  ser- 
pent with  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.     They  were  to  show 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  first  in  being  on  their  guard  against 
men,  who  would  seek  to  bring  them  before  tribunals  and  in- 
flict punishment  upon  them;    the    harmlessness  of  the  dove 
they  were  to  display  in  untroubled  confidence  in  their  Father 
in   Heaven,  who,  through   His   Spirit,   would   put   into  their 
mouths  the  right  words  wherewith  to  answer  in  the  hour  of 
danger.     But    just  as  little  as  this    rhetorical    rather   than 
logical  division  of  the  qualities,  whose  union  was  demanded, 
exhausts  the  means,  just  so  little  is  it  to  be  limited  to  times  of 
persecution.     It  is  of  general  significance  for  missions.      The 
right  manner  to  meet  men,  so  as  to  avoid  danger  and  perse- 
cution, or  if  it  must  be,  to  triumph,  and  the  spirit,  which  this 
presupposes,  cannot  be  essentially  different  from  the  spirit 
by  which  one  wins  men  to  the  Gospel.    But  the  right  spint 
and  art  depend  upon  the  union  of  the  qualities,  so  frequently 
separated,  whose  symbols  are  the  serpent  and  dove.    Jesus 
aid  not  hesitate  to  use  the  serpent,  which  was  the  appear- 
ance and  symbol  of  the   old   bitter   foe,  as  a  symbol  of  that 
acumen  and    thoughtful    prudence,  without    which    missions 
could  not  be  carried  on  with  successful  consequences.    Ab 
the  serpent  in  Paradise  knew  how  to  make  use  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars in  the  case  of  the  man  whom  it  ^\^shed  to  catch  in  its 
net  with  as  great  a  dexterity  as  determination,  so  should  the 
missionaries  study  the  circumstances  under  which  they  had 
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to  work,  the  inner  and  outward  relations  of  those  whom  they 
wished  to  win,  reflect  upon  the  means  and  ways,  which  might 
lead  to  their  object,  choose  the  best  and  employ  them  with 
resolution.  That  theirs  is  the  wholesome  purpose  of  man's 
deliverance  and  not  the  murderous  purpose  of  the  serpent, 
and  that  this  holy  object  would  not  dare  be  aimed  at  by  im- 
pure means,  is  self-evident;  but  it  is,  however,  well-founded 
in  the  experience  of  human  onesidedness,  that  the  Lord  ex- 
pressly adds  that  in  the  subtlety  of  reflection  and  skillfulness 
of  action,  the  innocence  and  harmlessness  dare  not  be  lost, 
whose  symbol  is  the  dove.  Without  this  fundamental  dis- 
position of  the  heart,  there  is  no  real  surrender  to  the  holy 
calling  and  no  true  enthusiasm  for  it,  no  attention  to  the  mute 
beckonings  and  soft  voices  of  God,  and  no  submission  to  the 
mysterious  ways  of  Providence  possible,  and  instead  of 
humble  confidence  in  the  rule  of  the  Lord,  whose  work  we 
are  doing,  there  is  selfishness,  which  seeks  its  own  honor. 

Viewing  the  varied  missionary  activity  of  the  Apostolic 
times  in  the  light  of  this  word  in  the  instructions  of  Jesus, 
we  involuntarily  recognize  three  classes  of  missionaries.  At 
that  time,  the  Gospel  was  propagated  by  such  who,  in  the  in- 
nocence of  doves,  did  what  they  could  not  help  doing;  there 
is  in  their  case  no  sign  of  conscious  methods.  By  others, 
missions  were  carried  on  with  such  subtle  deliberation,  with 
such  skillful  application  of  favorable  conditions  to  purposes, 
hilt  also  with  such  lack  of  pure  devotion  to  the  Gospel,  that 
Paul  was  reminded  by  their  doings  of  the  subtlety  of  the  ser- 
pent which  seduced  Eve.  A  third  kind  of  missions  of  that 
time  corresponds  with  the  demands  of  Jesus  to  unite  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent  with  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  and  to 
this  last  kind  the  Lord,  the  just  umpire  in  the  race  of  the  mis- 
sions, has  awarded  the  prize. 

I. 

What  we  read  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  of  the  real  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith, 
for  the  greater  part  bears  the  character  of  the  first  of  these 
three  ways  of  conducting  missions.     It  lay  in  the  nature  of 
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the  circumstances,  that  for  human  consideration  of  the  where, 
the  when,  and  the  hmv  of  this  activity,  there  was  little  room, 
and  for  the  development  of  definite  methods,  little  occasion. 
Jesus  Himself  had  expressly  commanded  that  His  resurrec- 
tion should  be  testified  first  of  all  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  execution  of  this  command,  the  element  of  the  super- 
natural was  dominant.  Signs  and  wonders  were  added  to 
the  preaching  of  the  word,  not  merely  as  a  confirmatory  wit- 
ness and  judgment  of  God,  but  these  preceded  that  preach- 
ing and  made  a  way  for  it.  The  miracle  of  Pentecost, 
the  unlooked-for  healing  of  the  lame  beggar  at  the  door  of 
the  temple,  the  involuntary  attitude  of  the  Apostle  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  procured  for  Peter  an  audience  for  his  first  ser- 
mons. Through  the  continued  participation  of  the  oldest 
congregation  in  the  Jewish  Temple  cultus,  it  happened  that  in 
the  porches  of  the  spacious  temple,  the  Gospel  came  to  the  ears 
of  many,  and  the  miraculous  power  flowing  from  the  congre- 
gation formed  a  protection  against  the  violence  of  the  rabble, 
as  well  as  against  the  measures  of  the  temple  police.  So  the 
whole  theory  of  missions  could  be  summed  up  in  the  woras 
of  Peter:  "We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard."  [Acts  4:20.]  The  theme  of  the  missionary 
sermon  had  been  given;  it  was  the  own  experience  of  the 
pieacher:  "Him  whom  ye  have  slain  and  believe  to  be  dead, 
is  risen  and  lives ;"  and  the  skill  in  carrying  out  and  declar- 
ing the  same  consisted  above  all  in  the  candid  utterance  of 
an  unquestioning  conviction.  The  assurance  of  having  seen 
the  risen  Jesus,  the  vivid  recollections  of  the  instructions  of 
Jesus  hereby  confirmed,  the  popular  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
which  the  Apostles  had  possessed,  the  reHgious  customs  and 
the  national  outlook  which  preacher  and  hearer  had  in  com- 
mon :  all  these  worked  together  to  make  these  unlettered  and 
plain  men  impressive  missionary  preachers,  to  whom  their  ad- 
versaries could  not  deny  a  certain  admiration.  [Acts  4:  13.] 
However,  the  first  significant  progress  beyond  this  primary 
stage  of  missions  was  not  the  work  of  human  reflection,  an 
intentional  fulfillment  of  missionary  duty.  The  local  church  of 
Jerusalem  expanded  into  the  established  church  of  Palestine, 
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in  consequence  of  the  persecution,  in  which  the  first  martyr's 
blood  was  shed.  The  violent  dispersion  of  a  Christianity, 
until  then  confined  within  a  narrow  space,  released  the  powers 
of  expansion  that  slumbered  within  it.  It  was  as  when  a 
gardener  transplants  in  the  open  garden  plants  which  have 
been  brought  to  him  in  a  narrow  box;  then  only  can  they 
spread  themselves  and  bear  flowers  and  fruit.  The  called 
missionaries,  the  Apostles,  regarded  themselves  as  bound  to 
remain  in  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, who  were  dispersed  from  the  capital,  who  could  not 
fail  to  witness  to  their  faith  in  the  places  of  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria, where  they  found  a  refuge.  A  Philip,  whose  calling 
hitherto  had  been  to  distribute  money  to  the  poor  and  widows 
in  Jerusalem,  that  the  Apostles  might  not  be  hindered  in 
preaching,  became  an  "Evangelist,"  an  eminent  missionary. 
The  most  radical  steps,  the  passage  of  the  Gospel  from  Jews 
to  half-Jewish  Samaritans,  the  first  baptism  of  a  foreign 
Gentile  inclined  to  Judaism,  were  taken  blindly,  and  by  such 
as  had  no  personal  call  to  the  work  of  missions.  The  Apostles 
came  down  to  inspect;  but  with  simple  eye  they  acknowl- 
edged as  God's  work  what  a  simple  faith  without  serpent's 
wisdom  had  done.  For  a  while  it  went  on  in  this  way.  An- 
lioch  became  a  second  metropolis  of  Christendom,  the  cradle 
of  the  Christian  name.  What  was  new  here  was,  that  while 
in  Palestine  a  few  Gentiles  like  Cornelius  were  added  as  spe- 
cial exceptions  to  the  otherwise  Jewish  church,  here  a  con- 
gregation came  into  being  in  which  such  exceptions  formed 
the  rule.  But  even  this  was  not  the  work  of  called  mission- 
aries. The  original  congregation  of  Jerusalem  had  from 
the  beginning  been  formed  for  the  most  part  by  Jews  and 
proselytes  from  distant  countries,  who  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  were  settled  in  Jerusalem.  Among  them  there  were 
people  from  Cyrene,  Cyprus  and  Antioch.  Driven  from  Je- 
rusalem, they  in  part  returned  to  their  old  home  and  there 
did  not  refrain  from  speaking  about  the  new  faith,  which  they 
had  received  in  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  which  they  had  been 
driven  thence.  If  such  people,  without  name  in  history,  at 
first  ventured  to  tell  the  heathen  in  Antioch  about  Jesus,  then 
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it  certainly  did  not  take  place  with  the  conscious  knowledge, 
that  now  the  hour  had  struck  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
Israel.  How  could  these  people  directly  feel  themselves 
called  to  this  responsible  step!  Rather,  here  again  the  most 
important  step  was  taken  without  a  definite  plan,  and  the 
called  leaders  of  the  mission  work  have  merely  to  examine 
and  approve  the  completed  deed.  Barnabas,  sent  by  the 
Apostles  to  Antioch,  could  only  confirm  the  report  that  the 
grace  of  God  had  effected  genuine  Christian  faith  among  the 
heathen  there.  The  reflection  concerning  the  meaning  of 
the  fact  and  the  conscious  measures  to  further  it,  among 
which  the  settlement  of  Barnabas  in  Antioch  and  the  com- 
ing of  Paul  from  Tarsus  were  the  most  significant, 
followed  only  after  the  epoch-making  event.  If  we  but  knew 
the  missionary  history  of  that  time  better,  we  could  certainly 
siiow  in  many  other  instances,  that  fruitful  foundations  were 
brought  about  by  that  simple,  planless  and  unintentional 
mode  of  missions.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  was  the  case 
in  the  congregation  at  Rome.  History  knows  nothing  of  an 
eminent  missionary  who  had  laid  the  foundation  there.  In 
the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  there  could  not  have  failed 
to  be  some  trace  of  him.  On  the  contrary,  we  learn  from 
the  last  chapter  of  the  same — if  it  was  originally  intended  for 
Rome — that  then  many  Christians  who  had  wandered  from 
ihc  Orient,  dwelt  at  Rome.  There  we  find,  if  all  is  not  de- 
ceitful, the  family  of  Simon  of  Cyrene,  the  cross-bearer,  also 
Andronicus  and  Junias,  who  were  Christians  before  the  con- 
version of  Paul,  therefore  belonging  to  the  congregation  of 
Jerusalem  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  and,  as  Paul 
says  in  regard  to  them,  in  good  standing  with  the  Apostles 
there.  Also  the  family  of  Aquila,  whose  house  had  served 
as  quarters  and  workshop  for  Paul  for  years  in  Corinth  and 
Ephesus,  was  then  in  Rome;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  family 
for  the  same  reasons  had  changed  their  former  residence 
from  Ephesus  to  Rome,  as  they  had  formerly  from  Corinth 
to  Ephesus,  on  account  of  the  Apostle,  who  for  a  long  time 
made  efforts  to  reach  Rome,  in  order  to  prepare  a  lodging  for 
him,  and,  according  to  their  ability  and  in  their  way,  to  afford 
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help  to  the  work  of  missions.  But  Aquila  and  Priscilla  could 
only  have  come  to  Rome  lately,  as  only  a  year  before  they  were 
still  in  Ephesus.  The  origin  of  the  Roman  congregation, 
whose  importance  at  that  time  is  reflected  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  cannot  be  attributed  to  them,  but  only  to  those 
older  Christians  who  emigrated  from  Palestine  to  Rome. 
These  men  and  women  were  not  drawn  to  Rome  as  mission- 
aries, but,  after  they  had  been  led  to  Rome  by  a  similar,  or 
the  same  motive,  which  had  brought  the  Christians  to  Cy- 
prus and  Antioch,  they  were  not  satisfied  to  hold  together, 
but  they  understood  how  to  draw  others  over  to  their  com- 
numion.  So  in  the  most  important  points,  in  Palestine,  in 
Antioch,  in  Rome,  the  foundations  were  not  laid  according  to 
systematic  and  orderly  mission  work,  but  by  this,  that  small 
groups  of  Christians  were  led  hither  and  thither  by  the  Provi- 
di^nce  of  God,  which  then  by  virtue  of  their  communicative 
rature  and  enkindling  power  of  faith  in  its  youthful  freshness, 
became  the  germ  and  kernel  of  great  congregations. 

II. 

The  extreme  contrast  to  the  manner  of  propagating 
Christianity,  which  we  have  just  described,  is  formed  by  an- 
other, which  we  only  know  from  Paul's  conflict  with  it  and 
from  his  Epistles.  It  also  proceeded  from  the  mother-church. 

When  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Co- 
lossians  and  Philemon  from  Rome,  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  im- 
prisonment, in  a  position  to  develop  a  not  insignificant  mis- 
sionary activity.  A  distinguished  number  of  helpers  as- 
sisted him  in  it.  Luke  and  Aristarchus  had  already  accom- 
panied him  to  Rome;  otliers  like  Timothy,  Tychicus,  Epa- 
phras  and  Demas  appear  to  have  come  to  him  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  upon  receiving  word  of  his  favorable  position. 
Mark  also,  who  had  been  estranged  from  him  since  the  first 
missionary  journey,  again  approached  him ;  of  him  and  of  a 
certain  Jesus  Justus  he  especially  says  [Col.  4:  10],  that  they 
are  co-workers  with  him  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  therein 
a  comfort  to  him.  The  emphasis  with  which  he  says  this  of 
00th,  and  at  the  same  time  designates  them  as  men  of  the  cir- 
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ciimcision,  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  that  those 
other  friends  of  Paul  are  called  his  co-workers,  shows  the 
correctness  of  the  interpretation  according  to  which  Paul 
means  to  say  that  Mark  and  Jesus  are  the  only  missionaries  of 
the  circumcision,  who  are  at  work  in  Rome  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  him  comfort  and  encour- 
agement. He  needed  such  comfort  because  of  other  Jewish 
preachers,  who  were  carrying  on  a  missionary  work  in  Rome 
in  a  way  that  afforded  him  little  joy.  The  great  city  of  Rome 
with  its  miscellaneous  population  offered  a  field  for  a  mani- 
fold work  of  missions;  and  it  was  not  per  se  wrong,  that 
Jewish  Christians,  who  had  come  to  the  faith  independently 
of  Paul  and  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  missions 
without  any  connection  with  him,  should  carry  on  their  work 
in  Rome  independently  of  Paul  in  bonds  and  confined  to  his 
hired  dwelling.  Paul  had  not  founded  this  mission  station 
and  could  not  claim  especial  authority  here.  Nor  did  he  do 
so;  but  it  gave  him  pain  that  these  Jewish-Christian 
preachers  for  the  most  part  avoided  his  society  and  threw 
hindrances  in  his  way.  How  hostile  these  men  were  to  Paul 
is  shown  by  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  Philippians.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Apostle  had  changed.  After  two  years*  delay  his 
case  had  finally  come  to  trial.  Anxiety  concerning  him  and 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel  disturbed  his  friends  near  and  far.  But 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  judicial  investigation,  it  be- 
came clear,  that  the  accusations^  which  had  compelled  him  to 
appeal  to  Caesar,  were  not  found  valid  by  the  judge  at  Rome, 
and  that  the  preaching  of  Christianity  simply,  which  clearly 
was  the  true  cause  of  his  captivity,  was  not  looked  upon  by 
the  court  as  punishable.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  turn  of 
affairs  was  very  encouraging  to  the  missionaries  at  Rome,  and 
that  they  became  bolder  than  before  in  their  calling.  But 
Paul  cannot  tell  this  good  news  to  the  Philippians  without  at 
the  same  time  expressing  his  sorrow  because  of  these  mission- 
aries :  only  a  few  do  their  work  with  a  pure  mind  and  a  friendly 
spirit  toward  him,  while  others  do  it  of  envy  and  strife,  and  with 
the  intention  of  making  his  heart  heavier  in  his  uncomfortable 
position.    They  used  his  momentary  inconvenience  to  take 
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advantage  of  it  and  to  occupy  the  field  for  themselves.  Paul 
constrains  his  noble  heart  to  look  away  from  this  personal  in- 
jury; he  rejoices,  or  tries  to  rejoice,  that  Christ  is  effectually 
preached,  whether  it  be  out  of  a  pure  intention,  or  merely  as  a 
cover  for  impure  and  selfish  ends.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  take  this  position,  if  those  missionaries  had  no 
longer  preached  Christ  and  His  Gospel,  but  themselves  and  a 
false  doctrine.  We  see  from  the  judgment  of  Paul  that  this 
was  not  the  case.  He  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  learned  to 
know  men  who  sought  to  hinder  his  work,  even  to  undermine 
it,  yet  without  openly  proclaiming  a  doctrine  which  was  the 
opposite  of  his  own. 

In  the  interval  between  the  foundation  of  the  Corinthian 
congregation  and  the  composition  of  Paul's  letters  to  it, 
teachers  had  come  thither,  who,  depending  upon  recom- 
mendatory letters  of  foreign  authorities  of  great  reputation, 
knew  how  to  gain  a  standing,  and  disturbed  the  already  rest- 
less congregation,  and  confirmed  it  in  its  disobedience  to  its 
founder.  If  we  take  the  hints  of  these  two  epistles  to  the  Co- 
rinthians together,  we  can  scarcely  have  a  doubt  that  these  were 
Jewish-Christians  from  Palestine,  who,  boasting  a  relation  to 
Peter,  who  may  have  converted  and  baptized  them,  and  pro- 
vided with  recommendations  from  Peter  or  James  which 
afforded  them  an  entrance  into  the  congregation  and  a  recep- 
tion in  Christians'  houses,  went  out  as  missionaries  to  the 
world.  If  Paul  calls  them  in  his  cutting  irony  "Apostles  in 
the  superlative"  and  then  again  in  holy  wrath  "False  Apostles" 
[II  Cor.  11:5,  13;  12:  11],  this  is  proof  that  they  gave  them- 
selves the  name  of  Apostles  in  order  to  designate  themselves 
as  Apostles.  This  was  not  an  assumption,  for  in  the  Apostolic 
and  Post-Apostolic  generations,  the  name  "Apostle"  did  not 
have  exclusively  the  narrower  meaning  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  give.  Every  one  was,  and  was  called,  Apostle,  who 
Ly  commission  of  the  Lord,  preached  the  Gospel  from  place  to 
place  to  the  unconverted.  If  from  the  beginning,  this  name  had 
been  regarded  as  the  exclusive  title  of  the  twelve,  Paul  would 
scarcely  have  believed  himself  authorized  to  bear  it,  much  less 
to  join  Sylvanus  and  Timothy  with  himself  under  the  same 
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title ;  for  in  the  experience  to  which  he  referred  his  standing  as 
a  Christian  and  calHng,  there  was  not  contained,  as  far  as  we  are 
informed,  an  express  equalization  with  the  twelve,  or  a  formal 
investiture  with  the  title  **Apostle/*  and  the  representation  of 
Paul  as  the  thirteenth  or  twelfth  Apostle  is  unhistorical.  He 
was  only  one  of  the  numerous  Apostles  or  missionaries  of  that 
time :  only  he  could  say  on  ground  of  facts,  that  he  had  not 
received  his  Apostleship  from  and  through  men,  but  just  as 
immediately  as  the  twelve  from  God  and  Christ,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  was  a  **called  Apostle."  If  those  traveling  preachers 
trom  Palestine  had  only  manifested  the  honest,  open  and  un- 
selfish mind,  which,  according  to  Paul,  the  quickening  Spirit 
of  the  New  Testament  instils  into  its  true  servants,  Paul  would 
have  begrudged  to  them  the  name  **Apostle"  as  little  as  the 
name  **Servant  of  Christ."  But  he  perceived  in  their  whole 
c<  nduct,  that  they  were  more  the  servants  of  Satan,  who  knew 
how  to  clothe  himself  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  that  their  apos- 
tolate  was  a  borrowed  mask.  •  Instead  of  going  out  earnestly 
to  propagate  the  Gospel  among  those  still  unconverted,  they 
would  stealthily  enter  into  the  congregations  established  by 
Paul ;  and  instead  of  his  being  able  to  consider  their  work 
there  as  a  cultivation  of  what  he  had  begun,  he  was  compelled 
IG  call  them  the  destroyers  of  the  Temple  of  God  at  Corinth. 
Oi  course  they  preached  **God's  Word,"  but  they  did  it  with 
the  intention  and  the  base  practices  of  the  dishonest  peddler, 
who  knows  how  to  work  off  his  wares  upon  the  ignorant  buyer 
by  means  of  tricks.  [II  Cor.  2:  17.]  They  made  use  of  the 
law  of  hospitality,  which  the  Christians  then  gave  in  abundant 
measure  to  their  traveling  brethren,  and  of  the  particular  right 
of  the  traveling  preacher,  to  permit  himself  to  be  supported  by 
those  among  whom  he  labored.  That  Paul  in  general  abstained 
from  this,  and  especially  in  Corinth  held  strictly  to  this  rule, 
ilicy  interpreted  as  pride  in  him,  as  a  sign  of  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence and  love  to  the  congregation,  even  as  a  craftily  con- 
ceived means,  of  morally  controlling  them  more  certainly  be- 
cause of  his  external  independence  of  the  congregation.  They 
compared  Paul  to  his  disadvantage  with  the  older  Apostles 
who  had  seen  the  Lord  and  had  gotten  their  office  from  Him. 
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[I  Cor.  9:  1-3.]  No  means  of  suspicion  and  depreciation  was 
too  mean  for  them,  in  order  that  they  might  undermine  the  au- 
thority of  the  founder  of  the  congregation,  and  there,  where 
they  had  done  nothing  [II  Cor.  lo:  15],  to  procure  an  influence 
for  themselves.  As  over  against  the  hostile  preachers  in 
Rome,  so  Paul  also  convinced  his  adversaries  in  Corinth — and 
he  does  it  in  order  to  make  the  congregation  ashamed  of  al- 
lowing themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such — that  they 
preached  no  other  Jesus  and  no  other  Gospel  and  could  not 
promise  any  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit  than  those  which  the 
Corinthians  had  long  ago  received  through  his  ministry  [II 
Cor.  11:4].  Whether  this  was  founded  on  the  actual  convic- 
tion, or  only  on  a  judicious  reserve  of  these  missionaries,  they 
were  of  the  same  spirit  with  the  real  Judaists,  who,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  independent  missionary  labor  of  Paul,  hung 
upon  his  heels  and  endeavored  to  destroy  his  work,  or  as  they 
supposed,  to  correct  it. 

This  Jewish  movement,  with  which  Paul  had  to  contend 
all  his  life,  we  must  consider  much  more  than  is  commonly 
done  under  the  point  of  view  of  missions.  The  former  Phari- 
sees composed  the  kernel  of  this  Judaistic  party,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Paul's  judgment,  had  never  actually  been  penetrated  by 
the  liberating  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  no  right  to  the 
name  Christian  brother.  There  existed  in  these  Christian 
Pharisees  a  good  deal  of  that  zeal  of  proselytism,  which  Jesus 
severely  criticised  in  the  Pharisees  [Matt.  23:  15].  This  was 
a  caricature  of  the  real  missionary  calling  of  Israel.  They 
doubted  as  little  as  the  former  Pharisee  Paul,  that  the  Gospel 
was  destined  to  be  brought  to  the  nations ;  but  the  converted 
Gentiles  should  be  incorporated  into  the  Jewish  people  and. 
subject  to  the  law  of  Moses.  With  deep  rancor  they  saw  that 
a  Gentile  church  independent  of  the  law  originated  in  Antioch, 
and  that  this  Christianity  separated  from  Judaism,  would  be 
successfully  spread  in  Asia  Minor.  If  they  did  not  wish  to  re- 
nounce their  ideals  forever,  they  must  seize  the  wanderer's 
staff  and  establish  themselves  as  missionary  preachers  where 
the  reverse  of  their  wishes  began  to  gain  a  fixed  form.  This 
they  did  in  Antioch  shortly  after  the  first  missionary  journey 
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of  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  and  according  to  the  two  records  that 
are  left  us,  after  they  were  dishonored  by  the  heads  of  Jewish 
Christendom  at  the  Apostolic  Council,  they  attempted  the 
same  thing  in  the  young  congregation  of  Galatia,  i.  e.,  as  I  ac- 
cept with  others,  in  the  congregations  which  Paul  and  Barnabas 
had  founded  on  their  joint  journey.  They  could  scarcely  do 
otherwise  than  introduce  themselves  as  missionaries.  Paul  of 
course  condemns  them  as  counterfeit  Christians,  who  secretly 
slipped  into  the  congregations  for  the  most  part  Gentile-Chris- 
tian as  spies,  in  order  to  find  out  how  they  could  thwart  the 
Evangelical  freedom  there  prevailing ;  he  does  not  admit  that 
their  preaching  is  the  Gospel  and  sees  above  all  mere  Jews  in 
them,  who  seek  therein  their  own  pride  in  making  as  many 
as  possible  like  themselves.  But  they  regarded  themselves  as 
1  epresentatives  of  the  original  Gospel ;  and  since  according  to 
their  judgment  Paul  had  mutilated  it  in  order  to  please  men, 
i.  e.,  with  the  object  possibly  of  speedy  and  brilliant  missionary 
results,  it  appeared  to  them  a  true  missionary  task  to  bring  the 
true  and  whole  Gospel  to  the  misled  Gentile  Christians.  It 
could  not  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  gain  an  entrance  as 
missionaries  into  the  congregation.  Every  young  congrega- 
tion of  that  time  was  also  a  missionary  station ;  it  had  to  grow 
by  the  conversion  of  the  unconverted  of  its  neighborhood. 
Paul  himself,  when  he  was  in  that  community  a  second  time, 
had  preached  the  Gospel  there,  i.  e.,  carried  on  missions.  [Gal. 
4:  13.]  How  welcome  it  must  have  been  to  congregations 
lately  established,  whose  founders  were  engaged  at  remote  dis- 
tances with  the  founding  of  new  congregations,  if  experienced 
Christian  members  of  the  mother-church,  from  which  only 
lately  the  Gospel  had  been  carried  into  Gentile  countries, 
visited  them  in  order  to  carry  further  mission  work  among 
them  and  in  their  community.  From  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  we  see  how  admirably  well  they  succeeded  in  making 
an  impression,  what  a  charm  the  sacred  traditions  and  authori- 
ties exercised,  to  which  they  justly  appeared  able  to  appeal, 
and  what  means  they  employed  in  order  to  make  it  intelligible 
to  immature  Gentile  Christians  that  to  be  true  Christians  they 
must  first  be  Jews.     Here  the  calumniation  of  Paul  also  played 
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an  important  part.  It  was  not  difficult  to  show  further  that 
th^  hatred  of  unbelieving  Jews  against  Christianity,  on  ac- 
count of  the  kind  of  Gentile  missions  which  Paul  conducted, 
was  increased  to  the  extreme,  and  that  apart  from  this, 
the  Christian  congregations  would  be  much  more  secure  from 
disturbances  by  the  Gentile  populations  and  authorities,  if  they 
only  presented  themselves  as  a  species  of  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tion, which  everywhere  in  the  empire  enjoyed  the  exercise  of 
religious  freedom,  than  if  they  made  it  known  that  they  were 
a  new  sect  of  worshippers  of  a  Crucified  Jew.  Add  to  this 
that  these  Judaistic  missionaries  certainly  understood  how  to 
practice  that  craft,  which  made  many  inclined  to  a  theory.  It 
appears,  they  knew  how  to  show  themselves  as  liberal  people 
in  a  certain  sense,  and  to  show  through  their  own  example  of 
means  and  ways  how  the  burdensomeness  of  a  complete  ob- 
servance of  the  law  could  be  avoided.  [Gal.  6:  13.]  Paul 
had  to  exercise  the  whole  weight  of  his  personal  authority  and 
his  argument  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  procedure.  In 
Galatia  and  elsewhere  he  gained  the  victory  upon  the  whole; 
the  Judaistic  mission  did  not  succeed  in  inducing  any  part  of 
Gentile  Christendom  worthy  of  mention  to  accept  the  legalistic 
form  of  life  of  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians.  But  the  already 
mentioned  fact  of  the  Corinthian  congregation  and  the  Roman 
mission  show  that  the  contention  was  far  from  being  ended 
with  the  first  skirmishes. 

Indignation  was  always  stirred  up  in  wide  circles  of 
Jewish  Christendom  at  the  progress  which  the  Gentile  mission 
assumed,  and  hatred  against  Paul,  whom  before  all  others  they 
blamed  for  this  development.  Whether  they  took  it  well  or 
ill  that  the  Gentile  church  victoriously  maintained  its  free- 
dom from  Jewish  law  and  its  external  independence,  and 
though  they  no  longer  attempted  to  demand  of  the  Gentile 
church  an  acceptance  of  complete  Judaism,  yet  there  was  not 
an  end  to  the  disguised  or  open  opposition  to  Paul.  Beside 
that  renegade  of  Judaism,  who,  as  it  appears,  labored  restlessly 
without  piety  toward  the  sanctuaries  of  the  nation  and  without 
heart  for  its  misfortune  to  build  a  great  and  per  se  independent 
Gentile  church,  these  Jewish  Christians,  who  thought  them- 
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selves  true  sons  of  the  holy  people,  consciously  felt  in  them- 
selves the  call  to  be  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  blind  Gentile 
and  not  yet  adult  Christians.  Thus  they  came  to  Corinth,  to 
Rome,  to  Colosse  and  to  other  points,  of  course  not  always  the 
same  persons,  not  even  always  representatives  of  exactly  the 
same  principles  and  claims,  but  always  Jewish  Christians  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  through 
liis  success  were  wounded  in  their  Jewish  self-consciousness 
and  angered  to  the  heart.  If  the  Christian  world  broke  the 
rod  over  them  because  the  maintainance  of  their  nationality 
concerned  them  more  than  the  consequences  of  the  Gospel, 
we  dare  not  forget,  in  order  to  judge  impartially  and  humanly, 
that  it  concerned  the  nation  from  which  Jesus  had  come  forth 
"According  to  the  flesh."  Rut  this  Judaistic  mission  effected 
nothing  wholesome :  in  general  it  effected  little  that  had  a 
positive  character;  nowhere  did  it  found  new  congregations 
among  the  (ientiles,  but  caused  much  confusion  and  trouble 
in  the  congregations  which  were  founded  in  the  other  spirit. 
Besides  the  subtlety  with  which  these  Christianized  Jews 
adapted  themselves  to  circumstances,  to  mould  their  teaching, 
at  one  time  to  increase  their  assumptions,  at  another  to  di- 
minish them,  the  tenacity  awakens  our  admiration  with  which 
after  all  defeats  they  always  renewed  the  attempt  to  turn  the 
course  of  church  history  backward.  We  obtain  a  lively  im- 
pression of  this  tenacity  if  we  glance  at  the  romance  which  is 
connected  with  the  name  of  Clement  of  Rome.  The  different 
compositions  in  which  this  purposive  fabrication  is  extant, 
scarcely  originated  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
while  older  writings  of  the  same  Judaistic,  and  at  the  same  time 
Gnostic,  tendency,  of  which  we  possess  certain  information, 
partly  from  their  working  over  in  the  romance  of  Qement, 
partly  through  other  sources,  all  belong  to  the  period  130  to 
230.  We  are  astonished  how  tenaciously  certain  Jewish 
Christian  circles  adhered  to  their  hatred  against  Paul  and  to 
their  claim  of  absolute  authority  upon  the  field  of  missions. 
They  say  Paul  was  not  even  a  Jew  by  birth,  but  on  his  father's 
and  mother's  side  a  Greek  from  Tarsus.  Having  come  to 
Jerusalem,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  High  Priest, 
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and  in  order  to  attain  to  the  goal  of  his  desire,  he  accepted  cir- 
cumcision. When  his  hopes  in  spite  of  this  were  not  fulfilled, 
there  arose  in  his  heart  a  resentment  against  all  Judaism. 
Outwardly  still  an  adherent  of  Judaism  it  was  his  fault  that 
the  Jewish  people  in  their  totality  did  not  come  to  Christian 
faith.  The  testimony  of  the  twelve  Apostles  and  of  bishop 
James  had  already  succeeded  in  making  the  population  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Caiaphas  himself  willing  to  receive  baptism,  when 
this  "hostile  man"  enkindled  Jewish  fanaticism  and  brought 
the  first  persecution  of  Christian  Israel  from  Jerusalem  to 
Damascus.  But  a  "hostile  man"  Paul  remained  even  after 
he  had  accepted  the  Christian  confession  and  had  now  brought 
to  the  Gentiles  a  teaching  contrary  to  the  law.  For  the  propa- 
gation outside  of  the  party  the  name  of  Paul  is  avoided  in  the 
writings;  and  he  is  more  effectually  hidden  in  the  romance 
of  Clement  of  Rome  under  the  name  of  Simon 
Magus.  At  the  same  time  this  trick  offered  a  form  for  the 
most  fantastical  presentation  of  the  history  of  the  mission. 
As  Simon  Magus  had  fooled  the  people  of  the  Samaritans  with 
his  teaching  and  art  before  Simon  Peter  had  brought  thither 
the  correct  teaching  to  victory  and  had  restored  the  connection 
with  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  thus  it  is  and  will  always  go  on 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Jesus.  At  first  a  false  Gospel 
shall  be  propagated  in  the  world  by  a  lying  man,  then  the 
true  Gospel  will  follow,  as  the  light  follows  upon  the  darkness, 
healing  upon  sickness,  and  indeed  the  latter  shall  come  to  pass 
on  secret  ways  through  prudent  spread  of  sacred  writings. 
We  become  entangled  in  tracing  this  anti-Pauline  mission, 
which  according  to  the  pretended  prophecy  of  Jesus,  was  to 
begin  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  yet  again  went  back 
into  the  earliest  Apostolic  time  in  order  to  claim  the  authority 
of  Peter  and  James.  James,  the  real  brother  of  Jesus,  is  not 
only  bishop  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  church  of  the  Hebrews,  but 
also  the  chief  of  all  bishops,  the  Archbishop  of  the  whole  church 
and  also  head  over  all  missions  to  the  Gentiles.  The  task  of 
missions  is  to  make  the  original  monotheistic  religion  which 
was  hereditary  in  the  people  of  the  Hebrews  in  spite  of  its 
many  transformations  into  the  universal  religion  fixed  in  law 
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and  brought  to  completion  by  Jesus.  But  the  Apostles  re* 
ceived  commission  from  James  to  carry  on  this  work  here  and 
there,andyearly  they  had  to  render  an  account  of  their  preach- 
ing and  its  effects  among  the  Gentiles  to  James.  All  threads 
of  missions  and  of  Church  government  centred  in  the  hands 
of  this  pope  of  Jerusalem. 

These  are  dreams  of  a  relatively  late  time.  We  hardly 
know  which  astonishes  us  more,  whether  the  confidence  with 
which  they  ventured  to  babble  when  every  possibility  of  its  re- 
alization had  long  passed  by.  or  the  lack  of  judgmen  with  which 
Catholic  Christians  read  these  things,  translated  them  into 
Latin  and  Syrian,  as  if  they  were  harmless  legends  or  credible 
narratives.  But  yet  these  are  grand  dreams  and  they  reflect 
the  wishes  and  aspiration  of  a  tendency  which  called  itself 
Christian,  which  manifested  a  great  activity  in  the  depart- 
ment of  missions  at  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  They  show 
the  course  that  missions  would  have  taken  from  the  begin- 
ning, if  it  had  gone  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Christians 
of  the  first  day.  Efforts  on  their  part  were  not  lacking ;  their 
activity  shows  system  and  method  enough ;  whilst  not  lack- 
ing in  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  they  were  deficient  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  dove. 

This  is  a  very  unpleasant  picture,  but  it  belongs  to  the 
first,  foundation-laying,  and  classic  period  of  the  history  of 
missions.  In  its  further  course,  we  not  infrequently  come 
upon  two-faced,  or  suspicious,  or  even  hostile  forms.  In 
leference  to  this  or  that  manifestation,  we  might  doubt, 
whether  with  Paul  we  ought  to  conquer  our  just  indignation 
and  say:  "Christ  is  preached;''  or  whether  with  the  same 
Paul,  we  must  designate  men  as  Satan's  servants,  who  were 
regarded  by  others  as  **High  Apostles."  There  is,  however, 
a  certain  comfort  in  the  fact  that  in  Apostolic  times  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  was  carried  through  the  world  not  by  the  chil- 
dren of  light  only.  A  nobler  comfort  for  other  sorrows  pro- 
ceeds therefrom,  that  the  purer  souls,  who  cooperated  with 
blessing  and  success  in  the  gigantic  work  of  founding  churches 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  were  not  all  "chosen  instruments." 
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III. 

The  missionaries,  whose  work  I  have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe, were  Jewish  Christians,  some  true  Israelites  with- 
out guile,  others  genuine  Jews,  subject  to  many  of  the  un- 
pleasant peculiarities  which  to  this  day  characterize  the  Jew, 
who  either  avoids,  or  does  not  fully  surrender  to,  the 
renewing  power  of  the  Gospel.  But  he  also  was  a  Jew  who 
could  say  without  boasting  of  himself  that  he  had  more  to 
show  in  labors  and  results  than  any  other  missionary  of 
that  time  [I  Cor.  15:  10].  This  fact,  which  shine^ 
from  the  caricature  which  Judaistic  hatred  has  made  of 
Paul,  leads  us  to  examine  first  of  all  the  missionary  work 
of  Paul  in  order  to  see  whether  and  how  far  it  approached 
the  ideal  set  up  by  Jesus.  Add  to  this  that  we  possess  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  his  missionary  work,  but  not  of  that 
of  the  older  Apo.stles,  to  study  in  some  degree  the 
methods  of  it.  The  ways  of  the  other  Apostles  are  lost  in 
an  obscurity,  illuminated  in  very  few  points,  and  then  only 
through  the  ignis  fatuus  of  legend.  Even  of  men  who 
labored  for  a  time  by  the  side  of  Paul,  Hke  Barnabas,  Mark, 
Sylvanus  and  others,  we  only  have  certain  knowledge  in  so 
far  as  thev  remained  united  with  him.  The  church  of  the 
future,  to  which  the  Epistles  of  Paul  served  as  chief  source 
of  edification  next  to  the  Gospels,  used  to  call  him  "The  Apos- 
tle." He  has  become  "The  Missionary"  beyond  compare,  be- 
cause the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent were  combined  in  him. 

There  was  not  wanting  in  the  life  of  Paul  the  immediate 
interposition  of  the  supernatural  and  the  unconditional  sur- 
render to  the  impulses  thence  derived.  He  became  a  Chris- 
tian and,  at  the  same  time,  a  missionary  through  the  expe- 
rience of  a  powerful  and  lasting  operation  such  as  the 
intercourse  of  the  older  Apostles  with  Jesus  had  exercised 
on  them.  Immediately  after  his  conversion,  he  declared  his 
new  faith  without  further  consideration  or  preconsidered 
plan  even  there,  where  wholly  other  purposes  had  brought 
him,  in  the  synagogue  at  I>amascus.       When  he  returned 
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to  Jerusalem  three  years  later,  he  thought  he  was  specially 
called  on  account  of  his  past  to  preach  there  to  his  former 
associates  in  faith.  The  opposition  which  he  experienced 
and  the  danger  which  came  out  of  it,  were  not  enough  to 
make  him  desist.  Through  a  vision  in  the  temple  he  was 
directed  from  Jerusalem  to  the  distant  countries  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. On  account  of  the  date  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was 
not  alone  the  summons  of  Barnabas,  which  aroused  him 
many  years  later  from  the  quiet  life  which  he  was  leading  in 
Tarsus,  to  come  forth  and  appear  as  a  Christian  teacher  in 
Antioch,  but  to  this  was  added  a  vision  which  he,  fourteen 
years  afterwards,  described  in  a  vivid  manner.  When  he 
traveled  with  Barnabas  to  the  so-called  Apostolic  Council  at 
Jerusalem,  what  overcame  his  objection  to  this  step  was  not 
the  summons  of  those  around  him,  but  a  revelation.  Pro- 
phetic voices,  which  arose  from  his  own  inner  being,  or  from 
that  of  his  companions,  hindered  him  time  and  again  upon 
his  second  missionary  journey  from  proceeding  on  a  route 
upon  which  he  entered.  A  vision  at  Troas  directed  him  to 
Europe.  At  a  later  period  a  night  vision  kept  him  in  Corinth 
longer  than  he,  of  his  own  judgment,  had  thought  advisable. 
The  prophetic  voices,  which  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem 
placed  before  him  captivity  and  suflferings,  he  did  not  despise, 
though  he  was  unable  to  recognize  in  them  an  intimation  of 
God  to  desist  from  his  purpose.  When  that  occurred  in 
Jerusalem  which  the  prophets  had  predicted  on  the  way, 
a  vision  assured  him  that  in  spite  of  it  his  feeling  had  guided 
him  rightly,  and  that  he  would  witness  to  Jesus  in  Rome. 
And  when  during  the  stormy  voyage  to  Rome,  the  company 
of  sailors  had  lost  head  and  heart,  he  founded  on  a  nocturnal 
appearance  of  an  angel  the  firm  conviction,  that  with  ail 
his  companions  in  travel  he  would  reach  the  goal  of  his 
journey  in  safety.  According  to  the  narratives  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  as  according  to  the  assurance  of  Paul  him- 
self, his  whole  missionary  life  was  interwoven  with  visions 
and  revelations  as  well  as  with  signs  and  wonders.  And  not 
only  in  such  extraordinary  events,  but  also  in  imforeseen  in- 
terpositions of  an  inferior  kind,  he  perceived  the  intimation 
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of  God  over  against  which  to  hold  fast  to  his  plans  would 
have  seemed  to  him  an  inadmissible  fleshly  defiance.     He 

m 

did  not  wish  **to  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit/'  but  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  through  life  with  a  child-like  faith  in  mi- 
raculous guidance.  But  in  spite  of  this  we  see  him  carrying 
on  the  work  of  his  calling  with  magnificent  system,  with 
a  far-seeing  consideration  of  means  and  ends,  with  so  clearly 
defined  a  method,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  even 
herein  essential  cooperating  causes  of  his  great  successes. 

We  see  Paul  upon  the  first  missionary  journey,  which 
he  undertook  jointly  with  Barnabas,  observing  certain  ex- 
press and  never  disregarded  principles.  They  must  have 
been  thought  out  before.  Paul  steps  forward  as  a 
man  thoroughly  prepared.  He  had  had  time  to  prepare  him- 
self. There  were  at  least  six  years  which  he  spent  in  Tarsus 
after  his  conversion,  before  Barnabas  sought  him  there  and 
drew  him  to  work  in  Antioch,  and  even  then  for  a  consider- 
able time  he  acted  as  teacher  in  Antioch  before  he  went  as 
missionary  to  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor.  We  can  scarcely  re- 
gard those  years  in  Tarsus  as  other  than  a  time  of  preparation. 
Though  Paul  may  have  there  used  the  opportunities  which 
presented  themselves  to  speak  to  others  of  his  faith,  he  did 
not  exercise  a  missionary  activity  worthy  of  mention. 
Though  from  the  beginning  his  purposes  were  far-reaching, 
he  remained  in  his  native  city.  He  waited  for  the  definite 
direction  which  the  voice  in  the  Temple  had  promised:  **I  will 
send  thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles."  He  did  not  strongly 
feel  the  need  to  be  taught  of  men,  yet  certainly  he  felt  a  need 
to  learn.  As  a  scholar  by  profession,  he  would  apply  himself 
to  study  during  the  time  of  waiting.  This  meant  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  new  world  which  faith  in  Jesus  had  disclosed 
to  him,  with  the  means  which  he  had  learned  to  use  at  the 
feet  of  GamaHel.  This  meant  to  bring  the  new  into  agree- 
ment with  the  old,  and  so  far  as  practicable  to  weld  them  to- 
gether. Had  he  then  already  obtained  the  conviction  that 
his  field  of  labor  should  not  be  Palestine,  but  Gentile  lands, 
then  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  prepared  himself  for  this 
special  task.      The    Rabbinical   education  received   in  Jem- 
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solttn  had  a  Hebraic  garb,  the  language  and  education  of 
Gentile  lands  of  culture  was  for  the  most  part  Greek.  The 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  the  Epistles  of  Paul  manifest,  the  traces  of 
knowledge  of  Greek  literature  and  popular  philosophy,  which 
we  also  meet  there,  are  most  naturally  explained  from  studies 
which  Paul  made  during  those  quiet  years  at  Tarsus.  He 
must  have  considered  by  what  ways  and  through  what  means 
he  might  best  bring  the  Gospel  to  "all  nations." 

I.  A  first  principle,  which  Paul  followed  from  the  be- 
ginning, was,  that  wherever  a  Jewish  congregation  was 
found,  he  appeared  in  the  synagogue  as  a  traveling  Rabbi 
and  used  the  opportunity,  which  presented  itself  to  such,  to 
preach  in  Sabbatical  worship  in  connection  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  lessons  read  by  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath.  The  re- 
sult, which  appeared  sooner  or  later,  was  that  he  got  the  sym- 
pathy of  some  Jews  and  such  Gentiles,  as  held  to  the 
worship  of  the  Synagogue,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
Synagogue  with  his  Christian  preaching  and  to  gather  to  the 
Word  outside  the  Jewish  congregation  a  congregation 
formed  for  the  most  part  of  Gentiles.  The  narratives  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  so  frequently  place  this  event 
before  us,  have  often  been  suspected.  The  description  of 
Paul's  proceedings  has  been  found  incompatible  with  his  clear 
consciousness  of  his  call  to  ihe  Gentiles.  Paul  certainly  re- 
cognized the  distinctive  purpose  of  his  conversion  and  jcall  in 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  which  actually 
constituted  the  distinctive  nature  of  his  Apostolic  work.  But 
he  considered  his  task  as  an  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  only  as 
a  special  side  of  his  Apostolic  call  in  general,  which  also  had 
another  side.  Where  it  was  appropriate  to  do  so,  he  did  not 
fail  to  describe  the  Apostolic  call,  which  he,  with  many  others, 
had  received,  in  the  full  universality  in  which  he  ascribed  it 
to  the  twelve  as  well;  and  as  a  final  object  of  all  his  work 
among  the  Gentiles,  the  conversion  of  Israel  was  always  in 
mind.  When  he  speaks  of  the  renunciations  which  he  made 
in  the  interest  of  his  call  to  save  souls,  he  speaks  first  of  all 
of  the  Jew,  to  whom  he  showed  himself  a  Jew  In  order  to 
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win  Jews,  and  then  only  of  the  lawless  Gentiles,  towards 
whom  he  renounces  the  form  of  legal  Judaism  natural  to  him- 
self, in  order  to  win  Gentiles  [I  Cor.  9:  19-21].  In  view  of 
his  oft-expressed  conviction  of  the  religious-historical  prece- 
dence of  Israel  and  of  his  ardent  desire  for  the  conversion  of 
his  own  people  it  would  be  inconceivable,  if  he  had  desisted 
from  the  endeavor  to  win  to  the  Gospel  Jews  wherever  he 
came  upon  a  Jewish  congregation  which  had  not  yet  come 
into  contact  with  the  Gospel.  In  religious  history,  as 
Paul  viewed  it,  it  was  established  as  a  holy  duty  that  every- 
where the  Gospel  should  first  be  published  to  the  Jews. 
What  could  have  kept  him  from  fulfilling  this  duty?  At  any 
rate  not  an  aversion  toward  his  people ;  for  he  loved  them  in 
in  spite  of  all  recognition  of  their  deep-rooted  corruption  and  in 
spite  of  all  bitter  experiences.  Not  even  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  Jewish  people  of  the  mother  country  with 
their  rulers  at  the  head,  had  rejected  Christ  and  the 
testimony  of  the  older  Apostles.  Paul  indeed  re- 
cognized herein  a  Divine  destiny  and  was  confirmed  in  this 
conviction  through  the  experiences  which  he  everywhere 
had;  but  yet  not  a  destiny,  which  would  render  impossible 
the  conversion  of  many  individual  Jews,  such  as  he  him- 
self was,  or  abrogated  the  duty  of  missions  among  the 
Jews,  or  excluded  the  hope  of  its  success  in  the  dispersion. 
There  was  also  nothing  in  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  his  own  conversion  to  bind  him  to  exclusive 
Gentile  missions.  The  word  to  Ananias  indeed  spoke  of 
Gentiles  and  Kings,  but  also  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  before 
whom  Paul  was  to  bear  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  still  three 
years  later  he  learned  through  the  vision  in  the  temple,  that 
instead  of  remaining  in  Jerusalem  any  longer,  he  should  be 
sent  to  the  far-distant  peoples  of  the  Gentiles.  But  every- 
where there  were  Jews,  whose  decision  for  or  against  theii 
Messiah  was  still  to  be  brought  about.  There  was 
hindrance  to  this  in  the  agreement  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas with  the  older  Apostles  upon  the  occasion  of  the. Apos- 
tolic Council,  according  to  which  the  former  should  labor 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  latter  in  Israel  [Gal.  2:  7-10]. 
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For,  first,  this  was  not  made  with  an  appeal  to  a  Divine  com- 
mission, but  upon  the  ground  of  the  well-known  and  estab- 
lished fact  that  Ciod  had  allowed  Peter  to  succeed  chiefly 
<*mong  the  circumcised,  and  Paul  chiefly  among  the  Gentiles. 
The  agreement  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  As 
little  as  Peter  hereby  recalled  his  journey  to  Cornelius  as  a 
transgression  of  his  office,  or  obligated  himself  for  the  future 
to  pass  by  the  Gentiles  who  came  in  his  way,  so  litdc 
Paul  did  obligate  himself  henceforth  to  avoid  the  sjna- 
gogues  of  the  dispersion.  The  intention  of  the  settlement 
could  also  not  have  been  that,  upon  one  and  the  same  ground, 
perhaps  in  cities  like  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  the  older  Apostles 
should  preach  to  the  Jews,  Paul  to  the  Gentiles.  Besides 
that  afterwards  nothing  was  done  in  this  way.  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  settlement  would  have  failed  in  the  most  funda- 
mental point,  viz.,  to  prevent  disturbances  such  as  had  been 
caused  in  the  congregation  at  Antioch  through  the  pressing 
in  of  Palestinian  missionaries.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
each  was  to  go  his  own  way  instead  of  crossing  the  territor>' 
of  the  other.  Not  an  outward  cooperation,  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  unity  in  faith  and  proof  of  love,  should  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  church  and  a  wholesome  progress  of  missions. 
The  division,  therefore,  had  a  good  meaning  only,  if  it  signi- 
fied a  real  limitation  of  the  field  to  labor,  if  it  essentially  was 
meant  geographically,  and  not  ethnographically  or  statisti- 
cally. But  it  was  only  a  temporary  agreement.  As  Paul  car- 
ried on  Gentile  missions  with  the  expectation  of  yet  seeing  their 
wholesome  reaction  on  Israel,  so  the  older  Apostles  did  not 
forget  that  their  Master  had  given  to  them  the  world  as  a 
field  of  labor.  And  the  hour  came  when  the  most  significant 
among  them  overstepped  forever  the  bounds  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

But  Paul  would  have  showed  himself  an  abstract  thinker. 
1.  e.,  a  limited  mnd  and  unskilled  missionary,  if  he  had  re- 
nounced the  advantage  which  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  dis- 
persion offered  him.  These  congregations  dispersed  through- 
out the  whole  Roman  Empire  had  already  done  missionary 
work  and  continued  to  do  so  in  the  future ;  and  it  would  have 
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been  unpardonable  foolishness  not  to  connect  his  work  with 
theirs.  It  was,  however,  remarkable  that  in  almost  all  im- 
portant cities  from  Rome  to  Spain  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
had  their  places  where  they  were  read  and  explained,  and  that 
before  any  beginning  of  Christian  missions,  many  thousands 
of  non-Jews  listened  attentively  to  this  Jewish  preach- 
ings and  were  inclined  to  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  Liv- 
ing God  of  Creation  and  Revelation  as  well  as  to  Jewish 
customs.  The  Synagog^ie  formed  a  natural  bridge  for  the 
Gentile  missionary  to  the  portion  of  the  Gentile  population 
susceptible  to  religion.  Paul  found  an  audience  in  the  syna- 
gogues, which  embraced  Gentiles  as  well  as  born  Jews  and 
proselytes,  who,  without  being  formally  and  completely  in- 
corporated in  the  Jewish  congregation,  yet  were  under  the 
educative  influence  of  the  Synagogue,  those  God-fearing  men 
who  were  so  frequently  mentioned  among  the  first  hearers 
of  Paul's  preaching.  Where  could  the  Gentile  missionary 
have  hoped  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Gentiles  desirous  of 
salvation  sooner  than  in  the  Synagogue?  He  could  have 
stationed  himself  at  the  street  corners  and  at  the  markets, 
and  could  have  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  passing 
Gentiles.  There  was  no  lack  of  analogies  in  the  life  of  that 
time.  Not  only  conjurers  and  soothsayers  but  philosophers 
also  labored  for  their  cause  in  that  way.  This  method  was 
not  altogether  lacking  in  the  case  of  Paul.  In  Lystra  he 
seems  to  have  preached  at  a  public  place.  In  Athens  from 
the  beginning  he  not  only  preached  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
Synagogues,  but  daily  sought  to  engage  in  conversation  with 
every  one  in  the  market.  But  upon  both  occasions  he  had  to 
find  out  how  objectionable  this  course  was.  In  Lystra  there 
was  an  outbreak  of  popular  superstition,  which  was  sup- 
pressed with  difficulty;  in  Athens  there  was  a  mock-trial  in 
the  old  sacred  Areopagus  between  a  few  blase  men  of  learn- 
ing and  the  Jewish  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  the 
Resurrection.  The  Apostle  was  not  without  the  right  word 
in  so  critical  a  position.  But  the  result  of  his  work  in  Athens 
could  not  have  amounted  to  much.  If  he  thereupon  came 
to  Corinth  in  a  particularly  disheartened    humor,  and  here 
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confined  himself  more  strictly  both  to  preaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  to  the  kernel  of  the  Gospel,  this  is  only  to  be  un- 
derstood as  a  result  of  the  experiences  made  in  Athens.  Ex- 
perience taught  the  Apostle  that  missions  spent  on  unpre- 
pared Gentiles  promised  little  success,  and  confirmed  him  in 
a  method  which  at  any  rate  accorded  with  his  inner  convic- 
tion. 

.  The  bridge  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  which  the 
Synagogue  offered  to  him,  was  not  only  open,  but  showed 
itself  to  be  firm  and  safe  for  the  Christian  missionary.  Many 
months  passed  in  Ephesus  and  in  Corinth,  before  Paul  was 
compelled  to  leave  it,  and  forever  to  obtain  a  firm  foothold 
upon  the  side  of  Gentiles;  and  everywhere  he  succeeded  in 
drawing  over  to  himself  some  Jews,  often  prominent  mem- 
bers and  surely  always  the  best  element  of  the  Jewish  con- 
gregation, who,  then,  in  union  with  those  God-fearing 
Greeks,  who  in  the  Synagogue,  first  attached  to  Jewish,  then 
to  Christian  preaching,  formed  the  kernel  of  the  young  Chris- 
tian congregation.  And  this  was  a  great  gain.  The  Jewish 
nucleus  of  the  congregation  which  was  for  the  most  part  Gen- 
tile-Christian, was  an  element  of  good  order,  discipline  and 
morality.  Firmly  as  Paul  insisted  that  man  does  not  attain 
righteousness  and  salvation  through  the  observance  of  the 
Law,  and  courageously  as  he  contended  for  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  his  congregation  from  the  Mosaic  Law,  so  deeply 
convinced  was  he  that  the  moral  views  and  usages  of  those  who 
grew  up  in  heathendom  were  incompatible  with  Christianity, 
and  that  the  Gentile  Christians  must  learn  from  their  mis- 
sionaries and  fellow-members  who  had  grown  up  in  Judaism, 
not  only  the  faith,  but  also  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
new  moral  order  of  personal  and  social  life. 

2.  As  a  second  missionary  principle  of  Paul  I  might  em- 
phasize that  he  always  sought  for  the  great  central  points  of 
commercial  intercourse  and  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to 
found  congregations  at  these  relatively  few  points,  which 
after  a  short  period  of  time  were  not  only  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  themselves,  but  to  spread  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
country  around.    This  rule  was  closely  connected  with  the  first 
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mentioned,  because  Jewish  immigration  had  for  the  most 
part  sought  these  points.  In  large  commercial  cities  like 
Antioch  and  Ephesus,  Thessalonica  ^nd  Rome,  the  Jews 
formed  a  very  great  part  of  the  population.  But  apart  from 
this  Paul  had  selected  the  large  cities  principally  as  mission- 
ary stations.  When  he  traveled  through  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor  upon  his  second  missionary  journey,  fiis  object  in 
going  there  seems  to  have  been  to  advance  to  the  large  cities 
of  the  Western  Coast,  to  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  but  "tlie 
Spirit  restrained  him."  When  after  this  he  wished  to  turn 
to  Bithynia,  he  appears  to  have  fixed  his  eye  upon  Nicomedia 
and  Byzantium,  already  important  cities,  which  Diocletian 
and  Constantine  chose  as  the  capitals  of  the  Empire.  But 
again  "the  Spirit  did  not  allow  it."  Having  arrived  upon 
European  soil,  he  did  not  settle  in  Neapolis,  but  in  Philippi, 
the  chief  city  of  that  section  of  Macedonia,  not  in  Apollonia 
and  Amphipolis,  but  in  the  large  commercial  city  of  Thessa- 
lonica, for  a  longer  sojourn.  He  labored  for  a  year  and  a 
half  in  Corinth,  the  political  metropolis  and  most  important 
commercial  city  of  the  Greek  Province.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  left  Corinth  during  this  time;  he  was  settled  there 
for  eighteen  months,  says  Luke.  And  yet  we  see  that  in  the 
vcrv  next  period  Christian  congregations  existed  in  the  Co- 
rinthian harbor-city  Cenchreae  and  in  other  places  of  the 
Province.  In  this  way  he  proceeded  and  had  the  same  re- 
sults in  Ephesus,  whither  he  now  turned.  If  we  reckon  from 
the  day  when  he  first  landed  at  Ephesus  with  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  there  is  a  period  of  three  years,  which  he  devote«l 
to  the  founding  of  the  Ephesian  church.  During  that  time  a 
series  of  congregations  came  into  being  in  the  Province  of  Asia 
without  Paul  having  traveled  among  them.  This  is  not  only 
shown  by  the  presentation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but 
also  by  the  epistles  of  the  Apostle  sent  to  this  region  some 
years  later  from  Rome.  The  congregations  at  Colosse, 
Hierapolis,  and  Laodicea  and  the  larger  circle  of  .Asiatic  con- 
gregations, to  whom  the  so-called  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is 
addressed,  did  not  learn  to  know  Paul  personally,  though 
some  Christians  dwelling  there  had  met  him  earlier.       Paul 
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had  been  satisfied  to  found  a  local  congregation  at  one 
point  of  dominant  position,  and  to  watch  over  it  in  its  first 
development ;  but  there  arose  from  it  very  quickly  a  kind  of 
Provincial  Church. 

Before  his  departure  from  Ephesus  he  looked  out  far 
teycnd  the  boundaries  of  his  labors  up  to  this  time ;  and  again 
it  was  a  central   point,  yes   tlie  central   point  of   civilization 
which  he  had  in  view.     First  he  wished  to  visit  the  congre- 
gations of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  then  to  make  a  journey  to 
Jerusalem.    "But  after  that,"    he  says,    **I  must  see  Rome 
also."     When  he  sojourned  a  month  later  in  Macedonia  on 
the  way  to   Greece,   he   kept  this   in   mind   as  an   ultimate 
object  in  the  midst  of  the  exciting  transactions  with  the  Co- 
nnthian  congregation.     Upon  growth  in  faith  of  the  Corin- 
thians, i.  e.,  especially  upon  the  restoration  of  the  ecclesias 
ticil  order  there,  it  appears  to  have  depended,  whether  he 
could  carry  out  his  purpose  to  bring  the  Gospel  further  to 
the  West.     He  must  have  been  relieved  of  care  with  regard  to 
the  continuance  of  his  work  in  Greece,  when  he  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  during  a  stay  of  more  than  a  month 
in  Corinth.     While  he  announces  his  arrival  in  Rome,  which, 
planned  for  some  time,  now  appears  imminent,  he  speaks  in 
a    remarkably    modest   way    of    his    contemplated    mission- 
ary preaching  in  Rome.     He  hoped  to  obtain  some  fruit  as 
missionary  in  Rome;    he  would  not  have  it  to  appear  that 
the  missionary,  who  had  worked  in  a  wider  sphere  than  any 
other,  did  not  venture  to  come  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  Rome  to  preach  the  Gospel.     He  did  not,  and  could  not, 
think  of  a  protracted  stay  in  Rome  according  to  his  princi- 
ples ;   for  there  existed  there  already  to  his  own  joy  and  to 
that  of  all  Christendom,  a  congregation  which  was  growing. 
Paul  regarded  it  as  his  special  task  everywhere  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations and  not  to  build  upon  that  laid  by  others.    Thus  Rome 
could  not  only  serve  as  a  transition  point  for  him,  and  it  ac- 
corded with  the  methods  hitherto  followed  by  him,  to  leave  it 
lo  the  Roman  congregation  and  other  missionaries  to  spread 
the  Gospel  in  the  surrounding  country  of  Rome  and  in  the 
whole  of  Italy,  and  to  cherish  the  purpose  to  preach  in  Spain. 
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The  union  of  continuous  concentration  of  his  whole 
strength  upon  few  important  points  with  restless  pressing 
forward  to  the  boundaries  of  civilization,  gave  his  work 
the  centrifugal  power  and  rendered  possible  that  ideal 
contemplation  of  the  whole  mission,  which  we  desire  for 
every  missionary.  Had  he  considered  it  his  task  to  win  as 
many  individual  souls  as  possible  for  God's  Kingdom,  no 
matter  where  he  found  them,  he  could  have  remained  all  his 
life  in  Antioch  or  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  Even  then 
he  could  not  have  spoken  with  more  truth  of  a  Syrian  or  Ly- 
caonian  church  than  he  now  spoke  of  Macedonia  and  Greece 
as  Christian  lands.  Therefore  he  could  write  to  the  Romans : 
he  had  fully  carried  the  Gospel  from  Jerusalem  to  the  North- 
western boundary  of  Greece,  round  about  unto  Illyricum,  had 
fulfilled  his  missionary  task  in  countries  through  which  he 
had  passed  and  finds  no  more  room  for  an  activity  of  his  kind 
in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  countries.  Thus  it 
was  permitted  him,  when  he  had  certain  death  before  him  and 
awaited  nothing  more  than  a  blessed  death  and  the  crown  of 
righteousness  from  the  hand  of  the  righteous  Judge,  to  look 
back  upon  the  course  of  his  life  as  an  actually  finished  course 
and  one  brought  to  its  goal  [II  Tim.  4:  6-8;  16-18].  But 
things  had  tucned  out  very  differently  than  he  had  expected.  He 
came  to  Rome  not  as  a  missionary  who  follows  his  plans,  but 
as  a  prisoner  for  trial;  and  not  for  a  sojourn  that  he  could 
shorten  or  lengthen  according  to  the  condition  of  things,  but 
without  free  control  of  his  person  for  more  than  two  years. 
In  spite  of  this  his  missionary  work  there  proved  important 
enough.  But  with  regard  to  this  he  could  not  say  he  had 
finished  his  course.  This  word  in  his  solemn  testament 
would  not  have  been  the  expression  of  a  thankful  idealism, 
but  an  empty  phrase,  if  Paul  had  not  brought  the  Gospel  be- 
yond Rome  into  districts  lying  farther  West,  as  he  for  some 
years  intended ;  if  he  had  not  actually  "come  to  the  limit  of 
the  West/*  as  his  youngei  contemporary  Clement  of  Rome 
boasted  of  him.  This  is  not  ihe  place  to  examine  the  old  tra- 
ditions, which  could  be  blamed  only  for  their  meagerness,  and 
the  untraditional  assertions  of  the  modern,  which  are  claimed 
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to  be  hutorical.  I  may  only  express  the  hope  that  over  against 
the  subterfuges  of  honorable  later  exegetes  the  ancient  church- 
ly  interpretation  will  be  found  correct,  which  finds  in  II  Tim. 
4 :  i6  et  seq.  a  proof  that  Paul  after  long  imprisonment  was 
again  set  free  and  took  up  his  interrupted  course  and 
this  time  completed  it.  If  this  explanation  is  correct,  wc 
have  here  a  very  ancient  testimony  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, even  if  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  should  be  a 
falsification  of  the  Post-Apostolic  period.  Paul  there  relates 
to  Timothy  nothing  new,  but  at  its  close  reminds  his  hiend 
of  a  letter  rich  in  reminiscences  of  a  trial,  in  which  men  for- 
sook him,  but  the  Lord  stood  by  him  and  strengthened  him, 
so  that  he  was  delivered  from  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  i.  e.,  from 
what  appeared  to  be  mortal  peril.  The  Divine  purpose  there- 
in was  that  through  Paul  himself,  and  not  through  others 
after  him,  missionary  preaching  should  be  brought  to  its  goal 
and  all  peoples  should  hear  it.  As  certain  as  it  is  that  Paul  as  a 
pious  man  could  not  ascribe  to  the  Lord  a  purpose,  which  could 
neither  be  realized  in  the  future  nofhad  been  realized  in  the  mean- 
time, and  as  plain  as  it  is  that  Paul,  when  he  wTote  this  hoped  nc 
more  for  deliverance  and  new  earthly  activity,  but  only  for  a 
blessed  entrance  into  the  **heavenly  kingdom"  of  Jesus,  so 
true  is  it  that  he  has  seen  that  object  of  the  Lord  proceed  to 
fulfillment.  Paul  had,  since  that  earlier  trial,  carried  the  Gos- 
pel far  beyond  the  limits  hitherto  mentioned ;  he  had  actually 
reached  the  goal  which  he  had  in  mind  for  some  years ;  he  bad 
preached  in  Spain,  (^nly  then,  and  therefore,  could  he  now 
speak  of  his  life-work  as  a  whole,  as,  at  the  time  of  the  Epistie 
to  the  Romans,  he  had  spoken  of  the  discharge  of  his  task 
in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  countries.  His  style 
here,  as  there,  is  exaggerated.  Had  aU  peoples  actually  heard 
the  preaching?  And  all  through  Patdf  Of  course  to  justify 
this  mode  of  expression,  we  must  consider  all  historical  indi- 
cations which  belong  to  the  same  connection.  Titus,  the 
long-tried  companion,  had  gone  to  Dalmatia:  a  certain  Cres- 
ces,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  further,  had  gone  to  Gaul; 
both  scarcely  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  carry  on  missions 
there.     Italy  was  provided  for  through  the  great  missionary 
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congregation  at  Rome.  Paul  himself  had  arrived  at  Spain. 
Who  knows  whether  some  seed  had  not  then  fallen  upon  the 
fertile  soil  of  Egypt  and  Latin  Africa?  But  even  the  little 
we  know  makes  it  possible  to  comprehend  the  last  words  of 
the  great  missionary  of  the  nations. 

3.  In  the  last  remarks  there  is  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  means  by  which  Paul  had  obtained  his 
successes,  successes,  which  will  always  be  astonishing,  even  if 
we  were  able  to  translate  the  utterance  of  grateful  joy  of  ac- 
complished labor  into  the  prose  of  statistics.  One  of  the  means 
consisted  in  this,  that,  from  the  beginning,  Paul  knew  how  to 
attract  helpers  to  himself  and  to  train  them  for  cooperation. 
Upon  the  first  missionary  journey,  Barnabas  and  Paul  present 
themselves  as  a  pair  of  equal  missionaries,  who  went  together 
asjesus  had  sent  out  the  twelve  and  the  seventy,  two  by  two. 
If  Barnabas  appeared  to  stand  in  the  foreground  as  one  who 
had  for  a  long  time  been  held  in  high  repute  in  Christendom, 
and  a  teacher  highly  esteemed  by  Paul  himself,  possibly  be- 
cause of  a  more  imposing  outward  appearance,  this  relation 
was  soon  inverted  when  Paul  as  the  more  ardent  and  eloquent 
orator  became  the  principal  speaker.  The  third  who  joined  them, 
but  separated  from  them  again  before  the  passage  from  Cyprus 
to  Asia  Minor  in  order  to  return  to  his  mother  in  Jerusalem, 
John  Mark,  is  described  as  their  servant  or  minister.  The 
connection  of  the  sentence,  in  which  this  was  said,  shows  that 
the  reference  is  not  to  an  attendant,  who  carried  the  baggage 
for  the  missionaries,  but  to  an  assistant  in  the  preaching. 
When  Paul  again  met  Mark  at  Rome  after  a  long  estrange- 
ment, he  was  a  missionary  working  with  him  in  entire 
independence.  In  his  last  Epistle  Paul  bids  Timothy  to 
bring  Mark  with  him  to  Rome,  who  in  the  meantime  was  in 
the  East,  because  he  was  very  useful  in  the  diaconie.  This 
does  not  refer  to  the  external  service  and  care  of  the  captive 
Apostle ;  so  far  as  there  was  need,  there  were  associates  of  the 
smaller  circle,  who  were  near,  the  physician  Luke,  who  had 
not  forsaken  the  Apostle,  and  Timothy  himself  if  he  came  to 
Rome.  A  man  like  Mark  was  of  inestimable  value  to  Paul 
for  missionary  work.    An  essential  missionary  interest  was 
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in  question  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  disputed  and  disagreed, 
whether  they  should  take  Mark  as  an  assistant  upon  the  second 
missionary  journey,  after  he  had  shown  a  lack  of  oourage 
upon  the  first.  In  what. way  a  man  like  Mark  was  of  import- 
ance to  Paul,  we  can  in  some  measure  conclude  from  the 
manner  in  which  Paul  after  the  division  from  Barnabas  and 
Mark  chooses  his  associates.  SHas  or  Sylvatius,  whom  he  then 
induced  to  join  him,  was  previously  a  prominent  person  in 
the  coniBfrepation  at  Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had, 
as  ambassador  of  the  mother  conereeration  with  Judas  Bar- 
sabas,  brougrht  over  the  canons  of  the  Apostolic  Council  to 
Antioch,  and  verballv  exnlained  ^nth  zeal  and  result  the 
thoughts  upon  which  these  canons  were  based.  He  al<50 
aereed  with  the  course  which  Gentile  missions  had  assumed 
under  the  management  of  Paul.  This  was  the  indispensable 
qualification  for  cooperation  with  Paul  in  this  sphere,  but  not 
the  motive  whv  Paul  chose  him  as  assistant.  The  same  prin- 
ciples lay  at  the  basis  of  the  importance  of  Mark.  Certain 
as  Paul  was  of  his  faith  and  of  his  calline.  still  he  could  not 
conceal  the  disadvantap^e  of  his  not  havincr  been  an  immedi- 
ate disciple  oT  Jesus  and  even  later  had  not  sat  at  the  fountain 
of  the  Gospel  tradition.  Missionarv  preaching  without  \nvid 
narratives  of  the  deeds  and  words  of  Jesus  would  have  been 
an  impossibilitv.  We  must  form  a  verv  peculiar  conception 
of  Paul  as  a  missionar>%  especially  of  his  ready  hearers,  if  wc 
think  he  had  obtained  his*  success  throueh  a  "Gospel"  with- 
out an  abundance  of  historical  material.  From  the  few  pas- 
sajsfes  of  his  letters,  where  he  refers  to  his  missionary  preach- 
ingf,  we  see  that  a  gresd  number  of  historical  details,  in  part 
such  as  we  only  learn  in  this  occasional  way,  was  contained 
in  his  missionary  preaching:.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  Of  course  we  dare  not  take  discourses  like 
those  in  Lystra,  or  upon  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  as  exam- 
ples ;  for  both  were  called  forth  through  definite  and  special 
occasions,  which  preceded  the  missionary  preaching.  Only 
the  discourse  in  the  synagogue  of  Pisidian  Antioch  gives  us 
an  idea  of  his  missionary  preaching;  but  even  this  is  in  a 
large  part  an  epitome  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  what  we  read 
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of  it  in  Acts  13:  16-41  is  evideatly  only  a  sketch,  which  in 
reality  must  have  been  elaborated  in  form  and  complexion. 
The  way  in  which  Paul  reminds  the  young  congregation  of 
the  individual  words  of  Jesus,  or  demands  that  the  Word  of 
Christ  dwell  richly  among  the  [Col.  3: 16;  I  Tim.  6: 3],  or  he 
asserts  the  identity  of  his  Gospel,  i.  e.,  his  missionary  sermon, 
with  the  sermon  of  Jesus  or  the  witness,  word  and  Gospel 
of  Christ,  not  only  presupposes  that  he  himself  placed  a  high 
value  upon  the  Gospel  tradition,  but  also  that  abundant  com- 
munications from  it  were  directly  united  with  the  first  preach- 
ing. But  it  was  of  importance  that  Paul  was  accompanied  by 
men,  who,  like  Barnabas  and  Silas,  had  from  its  earliest  period 
belonged  to  the  congregation  at  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  Gospel 
tradition,  or  even  by  a  young  man  like  Mark,  who,  as  a  son 
of  an  old  Christian  household  at  Jerusalem,  grew  up  vmder 
the  influence  of  the  narratives  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  They 
could,  through  lively  accounts  of  "the  Lord  Jesus,"  supple- 
ment and  confirm  the  testimony  of  Paul,  who,  if  he  made  his 
appearance  alone,  as  at  first  in  Corinth,  scarcely  knew  what 
else  to  preach  than  the  great  fufidamental  fact  of  a  "Christ 
Crucified."  And  they  must  have  done  it,  if  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  congregations  founded  by  Paul  is  to  be  understood 
at  all. 

Other  helpers  whom  Paul  first  converted  and  then  drew 
into  cooperation,  served  him  in  other  ways.  Under  the  rapid 
outward  progress  of  the  Pauline  mission,  which  frequently 
was  caused  through  external  violence,  always  more  strength 
was  demanded  by  the  task  to  preserve  in  the  scarcely  founded 
congregations  the  established  Christian  life  so  that  it  might 
rightly  develop  and  to  maintain  the  influence  of  the  founder  of 
the  congregation  upon  them.  This  "care  of  the  congrega- 
tions," to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  Epistles  of  Paul  which 
have  come  to  us,  would  have  crushed  the  Apostle  in  spite  of  his 
endowments  and  confined  his  work  within  narrow  bounds,  if 
he  had  not  understood  how  to  draw  an  increasing  number  of 
helpers  to  his  assistance.  When  expelled  from  Macedonia,  first 
came  to  Greece,  he  left  Silas  and  Timothy  behind  in  Berea  for 
a  time  in  order  to  prosecute  the  interrupted  work.   Disturbed 
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by  cares  on  account  of  the  congregation  at  Thessalonica,  he 
5ent  Timothy  thither  from  Athens.  He  came  to  Corinth 
without  these  two  associates,  and,  while  they  were  engaged 
with  the  fortifying  of  the  young  foundations  of  the  immediate 
I>ast,  he  alone  laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  congregation  in 
Corinth.  When  Paul  at  a  later  time  could  have  made  only 
a  short  stay  at  Crete,  he  left  Titus  there  in  order  to  form- 
ally organize  the  congregations  which  had  sprung  up. 
What  a  living  picture  of  the  perpetual  motion  and  the 
multifarious  occupation  of  the  co-laborers  of  Paul  his 
Epistles  give  us ;  and  how  many  a  letter,  which  we  do  not  pos- 
sess any  more,  of  whose  sending  hither  and  thither  we  hear, 
may  friends  have  carried  in  their  pockets ;  and  how  many  a 
verbal  and  personal  commission,  of  which  we  possess  no  in- 
formation, mav  the  bearer  of  the  letters  received  by  us  have 
had! 

TTiere  were  also  commissions  of  longer  duration,  which 
Paul  could  not  commit  to  the  native  strength  of  the  congre- 
gations of  the  place,  but  gave'  in  charge  to  his  helpers. 
Timothy  was  a  missionary  since  Paul  choose  him  as  his  com- 
panion and  the  presbytery  of  his  home  congregation,  follow- 
ing prophetic  voices,  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  blessing  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  He  belonged  to  the  missionaries  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  it  is  a  remembrance  of  this  his 
call,  when  Paul  finallv  warns  him  to  carrv  on  the  work  of  an 
evangelist  indefatigably ;  for  "to  preach  the  Gospel"  every- 
where in  the  New  Testament  does  not  mean  the. instruction  of 
the  congregation  upon  the  the  basis  of  faith,  but  the  publi- 
cation of  the  salvation  in  Christ  to  those  who  have  not  vet 
heard  of  it,  or  do  not  yet  believe  in  it.  But  it  appears,  how- 
ever, as  an  influence  of  the  calling  of  evangelists  and  mission- 
aries, that  Timothy,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  him,  was  active  in  the  commission  for  a  long  time  in  the 
long-founded  congregation  at  Ephesus  as  a  teacher  and,  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  watchman  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  con- 
gregational life. 

But  Paul  also  allowed  his  immediate  helpers  to  do  inde- 
pendent mission  work,  where  the  foundation  was  still  to  be 
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laid.  The  Colossian  Epaphras  appears  as  the  fonnder  of 
the  congregation  at  Colosse,  and  possibly  of  the  neighbor- 
ing congregations  in  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis.  Crescens  and 
Titus  were  the  first  missionaries  who  reached  the  territory  of 
Dalmatia  and  Galatia.  But  wherever  these  assistants  of  Paul 
founded  congregations,  they  established  a  spiritual  rela- 
tion between  the  new  converts  and  the  great  leader.  Paul 
loved  to  designate  his  assistants  as  fellow-soldiers,  as  his  com- 
rades in  the  warfare  of  Christ.  They  must  have  looked  up  to 
him  as  their  commander-in-chief,  whose  plans  and  directions 
they  only  needed  to  carry  out  conscientiously  in  order  to  be 
acceptable  to  their  Supreme  Captain  and  Heavenly  King. 
The  result  of  the  work  of  his  pupils  appeared  to  the  Apostle 
as  it  does  to  us  as  a  constituent  of  his  own  life-work.  He 
owes  his  great  successes  in  no  small  degree  to  the  skill  of 
letting  himself  be  represented  and  assisted,  not  only  by  indi- 
viduals, but  by  the  congregations. 

4.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  often  taught  his  congrega- 
tions the  duty  to  spread  in  their  Gentile  surroundings  a  fa- 
vorable idea  of  the  moral  character  of  Christendom,  and  to 
dispel  the  opposing  prejudices,  by  a  walk  worthy  of  the  Gos- 
pel. He  also  undertook  to  some  extent  the  material  mainte- 
nance of  the  congregation.  He  renounced  the  right  of  the 
evangelist,  which  he  fully  acknowledged,  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood by  this  calling,  i.  e.,  to  let  himself  be  supported  by  the 
ready  hearers  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  direction  of 
Jesus.  He  provided,  as  is  known,  for  his  own  livelihood, 
wherever  possible,  by  working  with  his  hands.  If  in  this  ref- 
erence he  once  included  Barnabas  with  him,  we  must  assume 
that  he  had  already  on  his  first  missionary  journey  with  his 
companions  of  that  time  followed  this  principle.  It  certainly 
was  not  a  superfluous  precaution.  In  the  opposite  case,  the  evil 
report  of  avarice,  in  which  the  Jews  stood,  could  have  very 
easily  cast  an  ominous  shadow  upon  the  whole  work  of  mis- 
sions among  the  Gentiles.  Paul  followed  the  principle  very 
strictly  to  preach  the  Gospel  gratuitously  in  commercial  cities 
like  Corinth.  Only  at  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  must  he 
allow  his  friends  at  a  distance  to  relieve  him  by  sending  money 
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and  other  proofs  of  love.  But  missions,  even  apart  from  the 
daily  bread  of  the  missionary,  cost  money  then  as  well  as  now. 
The  frequent  tediously  protracted  journeys  of  Paul  and  his  as- 
sistants demanded  money,  which  Paul  could  neither  get  by 
means  of  his  own  labor,  nor  demand  of  the  congregations  that 
were  just  beginning  to  exist.  But  early  enough  these  volun- 
tarily recognized  it  as  their  duty  to  support  the  Apostle.  The 
congregations  in  Philippi  had  from  the  very  beginning  partici- 
pated in  mission  work  through  the  repeated  sending  of 
money. 

5.  In  an  inner  connection  with  the  mission  there  were 
coUections  for  the  good  of  the  poor  Christians  in  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine,  which  Paul  had  made  with  great  zeal  in  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  Gentile  Christian  congregations.  They 
were  intended  not  only  to  fulfill  the  duty  of  merciful  love 
toward  needy  brethren;  above  all,  they  were  intended  to 
prove  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  deed,  that,  in  existing  con- 
gregations under  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  love  and  thankfulness  toward  the  mother  con- 
gregation and  a  warm  feeling  of  unity  with  her  were  culti- 
vated. They  were  intended  also  to  show  that  on  this  side 
they  were  ready  to  return  good  for  evil.  The  benefit  of  the 
Gospel  was  not  only  carried  from  Palestine  into  Gentile 
lands;  Palestine  was  also  the  focus  of  the  Judaistic  mission, 
which  prepared  for  the  Apostle  step  by  step,  and  even  behind 
his  back,  the  most  troublesome  difficulties.  No  one  could 
answer  these  hostilities  in  a  nobler  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  intelligible  manner  than  Paul,  who,  accompanied  by 
deputies  of  the  Greek,  Macedonian  and  Asiatic  congregations, 
brought  over  to  Jerusalem  the  rich  yield  of  a  collection  of 
money  which  had  been  carried  on  for  a  year  and  a  day.  As 
he  had  earlier  resolved  not  without  self-denial  to  make  himself 
sure  of  the  consent  of  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem  with  re- 
gard to  the  chiefs  of  the  Jews,  he  even  now  endeavored,  when 
he  thought  of  turning  from  the  East  to  the  West,  to  cover 
his  rear  with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal.  Even  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  written  a  few  months  before,  did  in  no  small 
degree  serve  the  purpose  to  choke  the    seed    of    suspicion 
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against  him  and  his  work,  which  had  been  spread  everywhere 
by  Jewish  Christians,  and  to  remove  an  essential  hindrance 
to  the  wholesome  progress  of  missions.  The  Apostle  suc- 
ceeded in  this  in  a  high  degree.  Although,  as  we  saw,  he  also 
had  to  complain  in  Rome  of  rivalry  stirred  up  by  Jewish  mis- 
sionaries, he  had  labored  in  the  congregations  already  exist- 
ing with  such  success  and  with  such  a  lasting  impres- 
sion, that  he  has  lived  in  their  remembrance  as  one  of  their 
foremost  founders :     Paul  alongside  of  Peter. 

In  the  earlier  years,  Palestinian  Christians,  who  appealed 
to  James  or  Peter,  had  been  a  hindrance  to  the  Apostles. 
Peter  himself  had  once,  probably  at  a  considerably  earlier 
period  than  is  usually  assumed,  been  seen  in  Antioch,  and  had 
brought  upon  himself  on  the  part  of  Paul  a  severe  rebuke. 
Thereby  this  union  in  principle  was  rather  hastened  than  de- 
layed. But  what  a  different  aspect  could  these  occurrences  have 
assumed  when  Paul's  days  were  almost  spent!  In  Mark, 
the  spiritual  son  of  Peter  and  the  cousin  of  Barnabas,  Paul, 
who  had  once  declared  him  unfit  for  missionary  service,  had 
his  undimmed  joy;  he  wished  to  have  him  at  his  side.  If 
Peter  came  to  Rome  and  there  wrote  his  first  Epistle,  we  see 
that  Peter  thought  the  hour  had  at  length  come  to  beg^n  his 
work  in  the  extended  field  upon  which  Paul  had  broken  the 
path  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  the  seal  to  the  work  of  Paul 
Sylvanus,  the  former  companion  of  Paul,  is  the  go-between 
between  Peter  in  Rome  and  the  Gentile  Christian  congrega- 
tions of  Asia  Minor.  Like  Peter  in  Rome,  we  shortly  see 
other  heads  of  the  Palestinian  Church  engaged  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Apostle  John  in 
Ephesus,  Philip  in  Hierapolis,  and  still  others,  who  have  left 
fewer  traces  of  their  work  behind  upon  that  soil.  Before  the 
tumult,  which  raged  in  Palestine  before  and  after  the  year  70, 
the  Gospel  was  silenced,  and  they  who  preached  it  there  were 
free  for  the  larger  field  of  labor.  That  such,  as  could  say :  "What 
we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and  what  our  hands  have  handled, 
that  declare  we  unto  you,"  settled  in  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere, 
was  certainly  of  incalculable  gain  to  the  Christians  there  who 
loved  Jesus  without  having  seen  Him;  but  there  must  have 
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been  a  new  motive  for  the  furtherance  of  mission  work  in 
those  regions.  The  existing  congregations  were  always  can- 
dlesticks, which  had  let  the  light  of  Christian  confession  shine 
into  their  Gentile  and  Jewish  surroundings.  In  Revelation 
the  Lord  calls  to  the  congregation  at  Philadelphia  what  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  addressed  to  an  individual  missionary: 
"Behold,  I  have  set  befere  thee  an  open  door."  There  also 
arose  new  congregations,  one,  e.  g.,  in  Smyrna,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  rightly-understood  testimony  of  their  Bishop,  Poly- 
carp,  no  congregation  existed  at  the  time  of  Paul,  but  one 
such  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Revelation.  According  to  a 
good  old  tradition,  the  Apostle  John  himself  in  old  age  made 
>oumeys  from  Ephesus  to  the  region  round  about,  visited 
Gentile  places  and  organized  new  congregations.  Even 
among  his  scholars  there  were  still  such  as  sought  to  bring 
the  Go6pel  to  the  Gentiles  from  place  to  place,  and  wherever 
Christians  dwelt  claimed  their  hospitality  and  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  be  "co-workers  in  the  truth"  [III  John  8]. 
From  the  "teaching  of  the  twelve  Apostles"  we  must  infer 
that  there  was  some  abuse  of  this  hospitality.  The  congre- 
gations had  to  defend  themselves  against  the  vagabonds  who 
pretended  to  be  Apostles.  The  name  of  not  a  single  great 
missionary  shines  forth  from  that  dark  period.  We  have  a 
rig^t  to  conclude  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  i.  e.,  of  the  great 
missionaries,  with  the  death  of  John. 

It  was  not  much  later  that  the  growth  of  the  church 
hitherto  was  presented  to  Hermas  of  Rome,  the  author  of  the 
Shepherd,  in  a  vision  under  the  form  of  a  gigantic  tower. 
This  tower  is  grounded  on  the  Rock  of  the  Eternal  Son  of 
God,  who  appeared  at  these  later  days;  so  far  as  it  is 
completed,  it  is  built  by  forty  Apostles  and  teachers,  who  have 
now  been  called  from  their  work.  Now  for  a  while  there 
has  been  no  further  building.  The  building  is  not  yet 
complete,  but  it  will  be  completed,  and  then  the  Lord 
will  come.  Thus  a  simple  Christian  at  the  turning-point 
of  the  first  and  second  centuries  regarded  the  condition  of 
missions  of  that  time  and  so  he  believed  in  their  completion. 
May  God  keep  us  in  this  faith  in  a  time,  which  may  appear 
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insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and 
poor  in  powers  and  gifts,  but  which  does  not  deserve  to  be 
called  a  time  in  which  mission  work  is  at  a  stand. 

Luther  D.  Lazarus. 
Reading,  Pa.,  Sept.  6th,  1901. 


Article  VIII. 

THE  PRAYER  OF  THE   KINGDOM   OF  HEAVEN. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  leading  theme  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew.  That  evangelist  presents  the  establishmenl 
of  this  kingdom  as  the  chief  object  of  Christ's  mission  on  caith. 
John  the  Baptist  is  shown  preaching,  "Repent  ye,  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Jesus  himself  repeats  this  decla- 
ration, and  preaches  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  (Matthew  4:17, 
23).  The  parables  chosen  to  illustrate  his  later  teaching  relate 
chiefly  to  the  kingdom  which  he  was  founding. 

The  primary  revelation  of  the  nature,  purpose  aad 
methods  of  this  kingdom  is  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
This  is  the  Constitution  or  fundamental  law  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant dispensation.  There  prayer  is  shown  not  only  as  a  dut>' 
but  as  part  of  the  very  life  of  the  king's  subjects.  Id  the 
centre  of  this  Constitution  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  found  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  model  for  the  devotions  of  his  followers. 
In  accordance  with  his  injunction  this  brief  prayer  has  con- 
stantly been  used  by  repentant  sinners  and  faithful  saints.  Its 
simple  petitions  have  been  endeared  to  the  mature,  and  have 
been  diligently  taught  to  the  children.  It  has  been  memorized 
and  repeated  more  than  even  the  Decalogue,  the  basis  of  the 
Old  Covenant.  II  it  has  sometimes  been  used  carelessly,  its 
solemn  words  have  been  a  consunt  protest  against  treating 
it  as  an  empty  form. 

Countless  expositions  have  been  made  of  this  model 
Prayer.  Most  commentators  have  simply  sought  to  impress 
its  devotional  spirit  on  their  readers  and  to  point  out  the  vide 
extent  of  its  petitions.  Plain  as  it  seems,  difficulties  have  been 
found  in  some  words  of  the  original  Greek,  which  have  taxed 
the  ingenuity  of  the  ripest  scholars.  But  the  common  people 
who  hear  the  Master  gladly,  have  been  content  to  take  in  their 
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ordinary  meaning  the  words  rendered  familiar  by  daily  use. 
Less  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  plan  or  arrangement 
of  this  fundamental  devotion,  and  yet  this,  we  think,  has  an 
important  bearing  on  its  exact  meaning.  This  prayer  is 
usually  regarded  as  consisting  of  the  preface  or  invocation,  six 
(or  seven)  petitions,  and  the  conclusion  or  doxology.  Another 
division,  readily  made,  brings  it  into  correspondence  with  that 
of  the  two  tables  of  the  Decalogue — ^the  first  comprising  man*s 
duty  to  God,  the  second  his  duty  to  his  fellow-men.  In  like 
manner,  the  first  half  of  the  Ix)rd's  Prayer  is  concerned  only 
with  God  as  the  sovereign  addressed,  his  name,  his  kingdom, 
his  will ;  while  the  second  has  regard  to  the  suppliant's  needs 
as  a  dependent,  frail  and  sinful  creature.  The  invocation  then 
resembles  the  introductory  proclamation  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, in  which  Jehovah  declares  himself  the  God  and  Saviour 
of  Israel. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  Lord's  Prayer,  systematically 
arranged,  we  observe  that  it  has  a  measured,  indeed  a  poetical, 
form.     It  is  a  sacred  hymn,  breathing  a  heavenly  harmony. 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven : 
Hallowed  be  thy  name, 
Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done, 

On  earth  as  in  heayen. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
And  forgive  us  our  debts, ' 

As  we  forgive  our  debtors, 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
But  deliver  us  from  evil. 
For  thine  is  the  kingdom, 

And  the  power,  and  the  glory  forever. 

Amen. 

Does  not  attention  to  this  rhythmical  arrangement  in- 
crease the  impressiveness  and  solemnity  of  the  whole  prayer? 
But  before  considering  its  exact  effect  on  the  meaning,  we 
may  here  remark  that  of  the  leading  words  two  nouns  and  a 
verb  each  occur  twice  in  this  brief  compass — kingdom,  heaven, 
forgive.  Surely  it  is  their  importance  which  entitles  them  to 
this  distinction.  Again,  the  position  of  the  word  heaven  may 
be  noted  as  giving  it  emphasis ;  it  is  part  of  the  solemn  intro- 
duction, and  also  is  lodged  in  the  very  heart  of  the  prayer. 
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So  the  word  kingdom,  which  is  central  in  the  first  part,  is  re- 
])eated  in  the  conclusion.  The  prayer  is  thus  stamped  with 
the  impress  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  a  precious  coin 
from  the  heavenly  mint. 

Too  often,  however,  the  importance  of  the  word  heaven 
in  the  invocation  has  been  overlooked.  Expositors  have  laid 
stress  on  the  affectionate  relation  between  the  Sovereign  and 
the  suppliant  denoted  and  allowed  by  the  opening  words, 
**Our  Father,"  while  they  passed  in  silence  the  descriptive 
phrase,  "which  art  in  heaven"  (literally,  "the  heavens").  In 
the  original  this  description  is  not  a  relative  clause,  but  rather 
an  adjective  phrase.  Its  meaning  has  been  considered  too 
obvious  to  need  comment.  But  so  essential  is  its  idea  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  prayer  that  it  should  be  emphasized.  That 
single  epithet  lifts  the  thoughts  of  the  human  worshipper 
away  from  himself  and  his  earthly  environment  to  the  exalted 
state,  the  perfect  purity,  the  ineffable  glory  of  the  Being  ad- 
dressed. While  the  penitent  is  encouraged  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  affection  and  even  kinship,  "Our  Father,"  the  addi- 
tional clause  forbids  him  to  be  presumptuous.  It  admonishes 
him,  "God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth;  therefore  let 
thy  words  be  few."  (Eccles.  5 :  2.)  It  impresses  him  with  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  majesty,  as  revealed  in  the  ancient 
prophecy  (Isaiah  57:  15),  "I  am  the  high  and  lofty  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high 
and  holy  place."  Yet  he  may  recall  that  when  that  declara- 
tion was  made,  as  it  was  graciously  added,  "with  him  also  that 
is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones."  Full 
recognition  of  both  parts  of  this  revelation  of  God's  character 
and  disposition  is  necessary  for  the  proper  spirit  of  prayer. 
Isaiah  himself  shows  its  true  effect  in  rdating  the  vision 
granted  him  at  an  early  stage  of  his  career  (Isaiah  6).  The 
resplendent  holiness  of  God  and  his  habitation  cast  the  prophet 
into  misery  on  account  of  his  uncleanness,  until  one  of  the 
seraphim  touched  his  lips  with  a  live  coal  from  the  temple  altar 
and  declared  his  iniquity  taken  away.  The  same  feeling 
should  pervade  those  who  reverently  use  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
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Though  the  order  of  the  description  is  here  reversed,  the  im- 
portance of  each  part  remains  unaltered.  In  uttering  it  we 
testify  that  the  sovereign  Lord  of  heaven,  in  which  the  sinless 
seraphim  cry  **Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  is  also 
the  hearer  of  the  prayers  of  his  sinful,  but  penitent,  children 
on  earth. 

In  the  middle  of  this  prayer  the  word  heaven  occurs  again. 
The  clause  in  which  it  stands  is  usually  restricted  to  the  peti- 
tion, "Thy  will  be  done."  It  is  so  printed  in  our  Bibles.  But 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  marks  of  punctuation  were  not  used 
when  the  original  was  written,  and  while  they  often  aid  in  as- 
certaining the  meaning  of  a  passage,  they  sometimes  mislead. 
Careful  consideration  will  show  that  this  clause  should  be 
joined  mentally  to  each  of  the  preceding  petitions.  The 
elevated  spirit  and  holy  rapture  which  the  opening  of  this 
prayer  should  produce  will  find  the  complete  significance  of 
these  petitions  in  this  rendering : 

**  Hallowed  be  thy  name    on  earth  as  in  heaven, 
Thy  kin(;doni  come    on  earth  as  in  heaven, 
Thy  will  be  done    on  earth  as  in  heaven." 

When  by  reverent  use  of  the  invocation  the  spirit  of  the 
worshipper  has  been  raised  from  the  transitory  things  of  earth 
to  the  eternal  realities  of  heaven,  he  feels  that  there  the  hoH- 
ness  of  God's  name  is  impressed  on  every  utterance ;  that  the 
kingship  of  God  is  fully  acknowledged  by  every  inhabitant  of 
that  blessed  abode ;  that  every  being  there  is  engaged  in  doing 
perfectly  the  Divine  will.  Therefore  he  prays  that  on  earth, 
to  which  he  as  a  man  belongs,  this  blessed  condition  may  be 
realized — that  here  as  there  God's  name  may  be  reverenced, 
that  here  as  there  God's  kingship  may  be  universally  accepted, 
that  here  as  there  God's  will  may  be  perfectly  fulfilled,  that 
thus  the  whole  earth  may  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
That  glory,  as  the  final  object. of  the  entire  creation,  is  put 
before  and  above  any  man's  individual  blessing. 

But  when  this  prayer  for  the  erection  and  completion  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  has  been  made,  the  petitioner 
is  encouraged  to  present  requests  for  his  own  immediate 
wants.     Then  from  the  spiritual  height  to  which  he  has  been 
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raised  he  looks  back  with  clarified  vision  to  his  personal  con- 
dition and  is  prepared  to  seek  aid  in  a  spirit  befitting  the  new 
kingdom.  As  a  child  of  his  heavenly  Father,  he  prays  for  the 
bread  of  life,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  As  a  recipient  of 
forgiveness,  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  exercise  towards 
others,  he  prays  for  its  continuance  to  himself.  Recognizing 
more  clearly  the  evil  of  the  world,  he  prays  for  guidance  and 
protection  from  its  power.  Firmly  assured  of  obtaining  all 
these  requests,  he  asserts  as  the  ground  of  his  hope  and  con- 
fidence the  fundamental  fact  of  God's  government  of  the  uni- 
verse. His  audience  with  his  king  fitly  closes  with  the  sacred 
word  of  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will — Amen. 

From  the  opening  to  the  close  the  motif  (to  use  a  musical 
term)  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This 
note  is  struck  first  in  the  descriptive  clause  attached  to  the 
Father's  name.  It  vibrates  through  the  three  early  petitions 
until  it  emerges  resonantly  in  the  central  phrase  ,"on  earth  as 
m  heaven."  It  continues,  subdued  yet  distinct,  in  the  men- 
tion of  earthly  wants  and  worldly  struggles.  It  repeats  the 
word  forgive,  as  required  by  the  suppliant's  twofold  relation— 
to  God  and  to  his  fellowmen.  It  concludes  confidently  in  the 
full  ascription  of  kingdom,  power  and  glory  to  the  gracious 
Lord,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

John  P.  Lamberton. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine* 

The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  By  Lewis  Bayles  Paton, 
Ph.  D.  With  maps.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1901.  302  pp! 
Price  $1.25  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  handbooks  which  aims  to  provide 
scholars,  students,  and  serious  readers  with  the  results  gained  by 
recent  scientific  research  in  Semitic  studies.  The  whole  series  is 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Craig,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Prof.  J.  F.  McCurdy,  of  Toronto,  will  write  on  the  His- 
tory and  Government  of  the  Hebrews.  Prof.  Archibald  Duff,  of  Eng- 
land, will  deal  with  the  Hebrew  Ethics  and  Religion.  Rev.  Edward 
Day  will  contribute  a  study  on  their  Social  Life.  Prof.  Craig  him- 
self will  treat  on  the  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 
Prof.  Sayce  has  been  safely  relegated  to  the  Life  and  Customs  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  Dr.  Hllprecht  will  contribute  a 
volume  on  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Excavations  and  give  an 
account  of  the  decipherment  of  inscriptions.  Prof.  Macdonald,  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  will  add  a  volume  on  Islamic  The- 
ology, Jurisprudence  and  Theory  of  State.  To  this  series  are  to  be 
added  volumes  on  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  Arabic  Literature  and  Science, 
and  on  the  Influence  of  Semitic  Art  and  Mythology  on  Western  Na- 
tions. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  one  on  the  Early  History  of  Syria 
and  Palestine.  The  writer,  Dr.  Lewis  Bayles  Paton,  is  the  Professor 
of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  and  Criticism  in  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  work  is  in  reality  a  history  of  the  nations  in  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  plain  and  of  Palestine,  the  western  borderland  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, written  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  and  embody- 
ing results  reached  from  the  monumental  and  literary  remains  of 
the  people  inhabiting  this  territory,  with  allusion  to  all  that  Egyp- 
tian archaeology  has  been  able  to  contribute  to  the  tnxbject 

The  structure  of  the  book,  as  an  organic  course  of  treatment, 
rests  on  the  fundamental  and,  from  the  Biblical  point  of  view,  revo- 
lutionary theory,  that  Arabia,  since  the  beginnings  of  history,  has 
filled  up  its  borders  with  a  teeming  population  beyond  its  scanty 
power  CO  sustain  the  same  and  has  disgorged  the  overplus  of  popu- 
lation at  regular  periodical  intervals  upon  the  more  fertile  coun- 
tries of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Palestine  to  the  north,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  great  migrations  of  nations  from  the  heart 
of  Asia  into  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  intervals  between  the 
filling  up  and  the  disgorging  of  this  pent-in  fiood  of  humanity  in 
the  vast  barren  peninsula  of  Arabia  are  concluded  to  require  a  cer- 
tain comparatively  constant  number  of  centuries,  and  because 
several  large  migrations  appear  to  correspond  with  this  Interval  of 
disgorgement  and  consequent  change  of  political  conditions  and  rise 
of  new  monarchies  In  the  ancient  lands  which  were  filled  up  by  the 
Invaders,  the  Inference  Is  drawn  on  which  this  whole  book  rests. 
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namely,  that  all  great  developments  and  changes  of  nationality  in 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  in  the  ancient  Biblical  records  (or  a£ 
the  author  would  say,  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition)  are  to  be  ex- 
plained in  accordance  with  it 

Although  scholars  generally  agree  at  the  present  day  that 
Arabia  is  the  original  home  of  the  Semitic  stock,  the  ingeniotis 
theory  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  is  based  entirely  upon  magni- 
ficent analogy,  with  several  striking  confirmations  on  a  large  scale 
which  seem  to  its  advocates  to  Justify  it  as  a  thorough-going  expla- 
nation of  the  development  of  the  ancient  E«ast  The  theory  has 
many  things  against  it,  including  the  main  weight  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Biblical  documents. 

In  Assyrian  chronology  the  author  rejects  the  conclusion  of 
Hilprecht,  Rost,  Radan,  Rogers,  and  Oppert  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
tremely early  date  of  the  first  Babylonian  kings,  and  on  the  strength 
of  the  results  of  Lehmann,  Rosch,  Prd^ek,  Fossy,  Tiele,  and,  with 
these  parties,  places  the  reign  of  the  first  Babylonian  king  a  thou- 
sand years  later  than  does  Hilprecht  The  author  admits,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  question  of  chronology  is  not  settled  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  until  more  decisive  facts  are  discovered. 

The  national  tradition  of  the  Hebrews  is  represented  in  this 
book  as  beginning  with  Genesis  xiv.  And  the  author  makes  much 
of  the  historicity  of  this  document  which,  in  common  with  many 
negative  critical  writers,  he  considers  to  be  diverse  in  origin  from 
the  three  main  sources  out  of  which  Genesis  is  composed.  He 
argues  at  length  for  the  correctness  of  the  names  of  two  if  not  of 
five  of  the  early  Babylonian  kings  given  in  Genesis  xiv,  and  claims 
that  this  chapter  of  Genesis  displays  surprisingly  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  early  Babylonian  history.  He  shows  why  it  would  have 
been  difficult,  unnatural  and  almost  impossible  for  a  Jew  of  the  exile 
CO  have  written  this  chapter. 

One  difficulty  in  his  way  for  the  acceptance  of  Genesis  xiv  as 
historical  is  the  requirement  of  his  fundamental  theory  that  the 
Hebrews  should  not  emerge  upon  the  stage  of  history  earlier  than 
1500  B.  C.  In  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty  he  assumes  that 
Abram,  who  waged  war  with  Chedorlaomer  in  Genesis  xiv,  is  not 
the  same  person  as  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  AramsBan  Hebrews, 
and  that  the  traditional  identification  of  Abram  with  Abraham 
(i.  e.  the  Biblical  statement  that  the  two  are  one  and  the  same  per- 
son) is  not  correct.  ''This  identification  has  nothing  in  its  favor: 
the  names  Abram  and  Abraham  have  no  etymological  connection. 
.  .  .  The  hypothesis  of  the  compiler  of  Genesis,  that  Abram's 
name  was  changed  to  Abraham,  is  manifestly  only  a  device  to  escape 
this  difficulty.  .  .  .  These  two  names  must  have  belonged  origi- 
nally to  distinct  personages.  Abraham  was  the  collective  name  of 
a  group  of  Aramaean  peoples,  including  not  only  the  Hebraic  clan<>, 
but  also  the  Ishmaelites  and  a  number  of  other  desert  tribes.  Abram 
wa&  a  local  hero  of  the  region  of  Hebron.  Since  only  a  few  of  the 
tribes  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Abraham  ever  invaded  Pal- 
estine, the  identification  of  the  two  names  must  have  been  due  to 
mfire  similarity  of  sound.**  Moreover,  "the  identification  of  Abram 
with  Abraham  is  a  counterpart  to  the  identification  of  Jacob  with 
Israel.  Joseph  with  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  Esau  with  Bdom,  and 
Lot  with  Moab  and  Ammon  that  we  meet  with  in  the  later  portions 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  .  .  .  When  now  we  read  that  at  Bethel 
or  Peniel  Jacob's  name  was  changed  to  Israel,  this  can  mean  noth- 
ing else  than  that  Israel  took  the  place  of  Jacob,  and  that,  through 
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tlie  influence  of  the  tanetuarles  of  Bethel  and  Peniel  the  two 
natUmalitie$  were  fused  into  one.  When  Bphraim  and  Manasaeh  are 
regarded  as  sons  of  Joseph,  this  means  that  these  tribes  conquered 
the  region  formerly  owned  by  Joseph.  .  .  .  Bsan  was  the  name 
of  an  old  Canaan itish  deity  and  of  his  worshippers  in  the  south  of 
Palestine.  Esau's  name  was  changed  to  Bdom  because  Eklom  con- 
quered the  territory  once  occupied  by  Esau.  Lotan  (Ruten),  or  Lot. 
was  the*  old  Egyptian  name  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Palestine." 
Isaac,  because  be  has  not  two  names,  represents  the  unity  cf 
Israel  and  Edom  in  the  southern  desert  prior  to  their  separation 
into  two  nations.  If  on  the  basis  of  this  line  of  reasoning  we  are 
willing  to  come  to  the  recognition  of  a  distinction  between  Abram 
and  Abraham,  it  "relieves  the  fundamental  difficulty  that  has  led 
so  many  modem  critics  to  reject  Genesis  xiv  as  unhistorical,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  evidences  that  it  is  based  upon  an  ancient  oHginal." 

In  criticism  of  this  method  of  disposing  of  historical  dilBcnl- 
ties,  we  have  simply  to  say  at  this  point  that  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
possible  for  historians  to  eliminate  diflicult  and  contradictory  state- 
ments respecting  leading  characters  in  the  foundation  of  our  national 
histCMT  by  idealising  them  as  poetical  and  mythological  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  waves  of  migration  that  have  filled  up  our 
American  continent  in  such  quick  succession.  Thus  the  "disgorge- 
ment" of  the  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  of  the  last  century  and  of  the 
Germanic  immigrants  of  this  century  into  America  "at  regularly 
recurrent  intervals"  will  become  the  fundamental  key  by  means  of 
which  historians  will  be  able  to  discover  and  demonstrate  that  Mc- 
Kinley  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  and  Roosevelt  of  Germanip  parent- 
age, were  really  one  and  the  same  personage,  but  were  idealised  into 
two  separate  heroes,  for  the  reason  that  the  writers  of  the  later 
Dutch  immigrants  needs  a  hero  of  their  own,  separate  from  and  in 
addition  to  the  earlier  Scotch-Irish  hero,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
McKinley  means  "bed  of  roses"  in  Irish,  and  Roosevelt  means  "field 
of  roses"  in  Dutch. 

(Genesis  xiv  is  regarded  as  the  earliest  extant  native  document 
for  the  history  of  Palestine,  and  is  derived  from  a  Canaanitish 
source.  Abram  was  the  chieftain  of  a  clan  that  formed  part  of  the 
great  Amoritic  migration.  At  first  he  was  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ur  in  Babylonia,  but  later,  not  in  consequence  of  a  call 
which  he  received  from  God,  but  "presumably  under  pressure  of  the 
Blamitic  invasion,  he  migrated  to  Palestine,  where  he  found  a  wel- 
come among  kindred  tribes."  His  name  and  influence  rest  not  upon 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  friend  of  God,  or  that  God  in  any  objective 
way  commtinicated  important  promises  and  revelation  to  him,  but, 
according  to  this  author,  "he  made  Mmself  famous  by  his  religious 
character,  by  his  honorable  dealings  with  his  neighbors,  and  by  his 
defeat  of  the  Elamites.  After  his  death  he  probably  received  dMne 
honors  at  the  sanctuary  of  Hebron."  He  was  not  a  Hebrew,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Israelitish  nation.  He  was  a  local  Amorite 
chieftain  at  Hebron,  who  "received  divine  honors"  at  his  death. 
"Here,"  says  the  author,  "his  cult  lasted,  and  the  story  of  his  life 
was  preserved  until  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  conquest" 

Another  chapter  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  rule  of  the  city 
of  Babylon  over  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  among  the  Babylonian 
influences  that  appear  in  Palestine  are  tl^e  following:  The  worship 
of  Sin,  the  Babylonian  moon*god,  attested  by  the  name  Sinai  and 
the  desert  of  Sin  which  w6  me^st  so  frequently  in  the  (M  Teslaoieiit 
The  name  Ramman  appears  in  Rimmon-Parei,  Bn-Rimmon,  Gath- 
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Rimmoa,  and  Hadad-RimmoiL  Aahtart  of  Canaan  is  in  close  affinity 
with  Ishtar  of  Babylonia,  called  Ashtarti  in  the  Amama  letters,  and 
Ashtaroth  in  the  Old  Testament  Dagon  of  the  Philistines  is  no 
other  than  the  Babylonian  god  Dagan,  etc. 

The  Hebrew  traditions  of  the  origin  of  the  world  "have  been 
borrowed  from  Babylonian  originals/'  as  ''is  now  admitted  by 
every  one."  ''The  account  of  creation  as  given  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  is  clearly  an  improved  and  expurgated  edition  of  the 
Babylonian  creation-tablets.  The  Sabbath  is  an  evolution  of  the 
Babylonian  Shabbattum,  which  was  observed  on  the  7th,  14th,  2l8t, 
and  28th  days  of  the  lunar  month,  and  was  closely  associated  with 
the  moon-worship.  The  order  of  creation  as  described  in  Genesis 
ii  corresponds  to  the  so-called  Sumerian  creation-tablet,  and  the 
Tree  of  Life  and  the  Cherubim  are  probably  also  Babylonian  con- 
ceptions. The  long-lived  anti-diluvians  are  the  analogue  of  the  ten 
Babylonian  kings  before  the  flood,  and  one  of  them,  Methusahael, 
bears  a  purely  Babylonian  name.  The  Hebrew  flood-story  is  the 
almost  exact  counterpart  of  Ut-Napishtim's  narrative  in  the  eleventh 
tablet  of  the  Babylonian  Gilgamesth  epic.  .  .  .  Even  the  story  of 
the  birth  and  the  exposure  of  Moses  is  a  counterpart  to  the  legend 
of  Sargon  I,  King  of  Agade.*' 

Thus  it  is  the  looseness  of  analogy  that  leads  newer  investi- 
gators to  leap  to  conclusions  which  reduce  the  ground-work  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  New  to  a  natural  basis.  The  author  ar- 
rives at  the  result  that  "the  primeval  traditions  that  are  preserved 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  must  have  been  derived  by  the  Hebrews  from 
the  civilized  Canaanites  among  whom  they  came,  and  those  in  their 
turn  must  have  derived  them  from  the  earlier  population  that  they 
dispossessed." 

The  author  attempts  to  derive  equally  the  orders  of  Israel's 
priests,  with  the  condition  of  ceremonial  purity,  the  use  of  Urim  and 
Thummim,  the  golden  candle  stick,  shew  bread,  etc,  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  Quedesoth,  one  and  all,  from  the  Babylonian 
institutions.  "The  Palestinian  temple  also  imitated  Babylonian 
models." 

This  shadowy  chapter  of  loosely  fitted  details  on  the  rule  and 
influence  of  Babylonia  in  Syria  from  2230  to  1700  B.  C.  is  followed 
by  one  on  the  Canaanitish  migration,  which  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
gun about  1700  B.  C.  and  to  have  continued  until  1553  B.  C.  Here 
the  Hyksos  played  a  prominent  part  and  are  identifled  with  the 
Canaanites  in  Palestine.  After  they  are  expelled  from  Bgypt  they 
Join  forces  with  their  kinsmen  in  Palestine. 

The  Egyptian  supremacy  in  Palestine,  beginning  In  1553  and 
lasting  until  1392  B.  C.  is  described  chiefly  from  Uie  monuments, 
including  biographies  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers  Aahmes  and  Pen-, 
nekheb  found  on  their  tombs,  and  the  annals  inscribed  by  King 
Thahiitimez  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  Amen  at  Kamak.  The 
material  here  also  is  very  fragmentary,  although  the  record  of  one 
of  the  campaigns  into  Syria  and  Palestine  is  more  definite  than  any- 
thing given  in  the  early  periods  of  the  history  of  Syria. 

With  1392  and  continuing  for  about  sixteen  years,  l>egins,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  the  great  Hittite  and  AramsBan  invasion  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.  The  Hittites  poured  in  through  the  passes  of 
the  Taurus  on  the  north.  As  the  language  of  the  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions is  still  an  unknown  quantity,,  it  is  impossible,  as  yet  to  de- 
termine to  what  race  this  people  belonged. 
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The  AramseanB,  which  the  author  brings  into  Palestine  at  this 
period,  were  the  Khabiri.  They  were  Hebrews  in  a  wider  sense,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  that  is  Semites.  The  Exodus  of  Hebrews 
from  Egypt  did  not  occur  so  early.  The  invasion  induced  a  period 
or*  greatest  confusion  in  Palestine. 

Between  1376  and  1160  B.  C.  according  to  the  author,  the  Ara- 
maean nations  rose  to  power,  the  regions  east  of  the  Jordan  were 
seized  by  the  Bedawln,  and  west  of  the  Jordan  certain  tribes  of  the 
Khabiri  gained  a  foothold.  The  bulk  of  the  Aramaeans  remained 
nomads  in  the  desert  of  the  south.  The  older  inhabitants  of  the 
region  wore  Haijui,  Keturah  and  SaraK  and  the  union  of  these  with 
the  newcomers  gave  rise  to  three  groups  of  peoples,  Ishmael  dwell- 
ing to  the  east,  Midian  to  the  center,  and  Isaac  to  the  west.  The 
Isaac  group  of  peoples  was  strengthened  by  new  arrivals,  "as  we 
know  from  the  story  of  the  marriage  of  Isaac  with  Rebecca,  the 
sister  of  Laban."  Isaac  was  subdivided  into  Edom  and  Israel. 
Israel  occupied  the  region  between  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the 
south  of  Canaan.    "This  was  the  land  of  Goshen,"  says  the  author. 

In  the  time  of  Rachel,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  penetrated  be- 
yond the  Isthmus.  The  Exodus  probably  occurred  about  1200  B.  C. 
The  leader  was  Moses.  *'The  account  of  his  flight  and  of  his  long 
residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sinai  is  unquestionably  historical." 
hit  had  a  "psychological  preparation  for  the  divine  revelation  that 
presently  came  to  him.  While  he  was  tending  the  flock  of  his 
father-in-law,  Yahweh  appeared  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Ezekiel,  in  an  inaugural  vision  and  gave  him  the  com- 
mission to  deliver  Israel."  The  plagues  are  called  by  the  author  "a 
series  of  catastrophes." 

The  author  admits  that  the  revelation  of  Sinai  "cannot  be  found 
in  any  natural  antecedents  but  only  in  the  mystery  of  divine  self- 
revelation."  Moses  wisely  decided  not  to  attempt  to  invade  Canaan. 
He  took  up  his  abode  at  Kadesh,  the  old  center  of  the  Leah  tribes 
and  tried  to  consolidate  the  people.  "Here  he  established  an  oracle 
Yahweh,  which  was  consulted  in  all  disputes," — by  which  we  as- 
sume the  author  would  mean  us  to  infer,  somewhat  as  Mohammed 
established  and  consulted  an  oracle  in  Arabia  long  afterward. 

In  the  country  east  of  Jordan  the  people  of  Oad  were  not 
Israelites  in  reality  but  were  the  aborigines  of  the  land.  The  tribe 
of  Asher  was  composed  of  Canaanites  "who  Joined  the  Hebrew  con- 
federation." Dan  and  Naphtall  "are  doubtless  Canaanlte  tribes 
that  were  adopted  into  Vie  nation  Israel."  It  is  only  after  the  tribe 
of  Levi  was  almost  exterminated  by  the  Amorites  and  as  a  tribe 
scattered  among  the  remaining  tribes  that  *Hn  lack  of  other  occupa- 
tion, they  took  on  oracular  priestly  functions.**  Judah  after  being 
eTcpelled  from  Shechem  did  not  again  become  politically  important 
until  after  it  had  absorbed  "large  Canaanltish  elements."  The 
tribes  of  Leah  had  settled  in  Canaan  prior  to  the  tribes  of  Rachel, 
and  without  the  leadership  of  Moses.  Later  on  Moses  left  Kadesh, 
and  "advanced  with  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  into  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan." 

The  period  of  the  Judges  is  treated  in  a  separate  chapter  by  this 
author,  and  is  set  down  for  the  time  between  1160  and  1020  B.  C, 
The  period  of  the  early  Hebrew  kings  is  placed  between  1020  and 
885  B.  C.  Thus  the  heart  of  the  book  Is  really  Biblical  history  with 
supernatural  elements  eliminated  and  monumental  details  added. 
The  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Advance  of  Assyria,  beginning 
in  886  B.  C.,  and  another  to  the  Assirrlan  Supremacy,  lasting  from 
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745  to  626  B.  C.    Tber*  is  a  flnal  brief  cliapter  <m  the  New  Baby- 
lonian Supremacy. 

The  book  as  a  whole  gives  one  a  dreary  and  almost  bmtal  im- 
pression of  the  rise  and  fall  of  numberless  petty  political  powers 
and  centers,  and  is  perhaps  liable  to  induce  the  feeling.  How  use- 
less is  human  life,  how  helpless  are  the  successive  ages  of  man,  how 
unsatisfactory  are  the  teachings  of  history,  including  particularly 
those  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible!  Such  a  hand- 
book of  Semi  tics  in  our  educational  institutions,  in  common  with 
similar  ones  produced  under  the  inspiration  of  modem  critfcism, 
may  well  tend  to  dampen  if  not  destroy,  to  the  reader,  the  develop- 
ment of  that  spiritual  life  which  hitherto  has  been  supposed  to  re- 
side so  abundantly  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  There  is 
altogether  missing,  in  this  book,  and  in  great  part  a^so  In  the  book 
which  we  notice  next  in  order  beneath,  the  large  and  divine  out- 
look of  the  Old  Testament  historians  upon  the  progress  of  the  cen- 
turies; their  interpretations  of  history;  their  triumphant  faith  in 
Tpraers  mission  and  destiny;  their  overwhelming  consciousness  of 
the  Lord  as  God  of  all;  inspiring  history  with  a  sense  of  purpose, 
guiding  it  toward  a  divine  event,  bending  to  the  consummation  of 
His  purpose  the  resources  of  the  world  which  He  created  and  con- 
trols, calling  and  equipping  men  from  generation  to  generation  to 
advance  that  purpose  and  interpret  His  will,  following  His  people 
in  love  through  all  their  wilful  way,  seeking,  by  a  discipline  wh'ch 
was  often  stern  but  always  gracious,  to  bring  them  into  that  feUow- 
ship  with  Himself  for  which  man  was  originally  intended.  There 
is  entirely  missing  that  explanation  of  history  which  makes  the 
cross  of  Jesus  Christ  a  central  point  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
historical  developments  of  the  human  race. 

The  Inwardaev  of  Old  Testament  Hlitory* 

The  Messagfs  of  the  Prophetic  and  Priestly  Historians.  The  wrii- 
ing«  of  the  blMorians  of  the  Old  Tcbtameut,  arranged  so  as  to  distinguish  their 
principal  sources,  and  freely  rendered  in  paraphrase.  By  John  Edgar  McFadyen, 
M.  A.  (Glas.),  B.  A.  (Hxcn  ).  New  York:  Charles  Sen bner's Sons.  1901.  362 
pp.     Price,  1 1  25  net. 

After  reading  this  elegant  little  volume,  so  appreciative  hoth 
of  the  manuscripts  and  of  the  matter  of  the  historical  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking  what  are  the 
messages  which  these  Prophetic  and  Priestly  Historians  bring?  By 
what  authority  do  these  manuscripts  and  writers  speak?  From 
whence  do  their  Messages  come?  Are  they  Messages  at  all  in  the 
sense  of  objective  communications  from  heaven  to  earth,  or  are  they 
merely  messages  in  the  sense  of  being  made  to  appear  as  though 
they  came  from  heaven  by  the  various  schools  of  writers,  from 
whose  pens  they  are  supposed  to  emanate? 

The  author  is  extremely  careful  and  clear  in  delineating  for  ua 
the  various  original  streams  from  which  these  writings  have 
coalesced.  He  is  also  very  explicit  and  beautiful  in  opening  to  our 
eye  the  true  inwardness  of  the  thought  that  is  to  be  found  in  each 
of  the  parts  of  these  writings,  and  he  allows  the  presumption  to  pre- 
vail that  what  is  said  in  these  hoary  manuscripts,  is  said  at  the 
command  of  Ood,  and  constitutes  a  series  of  messages  from  God's 
lips.  But  he  in  no  wise  offers  any  shadow  of  proof  or  any  stone  of 
foundation  fior  such  a  presumption.    Having  taken  away  every  oc* 
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oaakm,  but  those  of  a  Itterary  character,  for  the  production  of  the 
records,  we  find  in  them,  on  his  basis,  nothing  beyond  what  arises 
in  the  imagination  and  mind  of  man. 

Although  the  author  spealLS  most  beautifully  an(f  inspiringly  in 
his  preface  of  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  ''word  of  life,*' 
although  he  assures  us  that  his  deepest  concern  is  "not  with  the 
literary  problems  which  it  involves,"  although  he  tells  us  that 
"the  Old  Testament  is  more  than  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  critical 
acumen,"  and  that  criticism  is  welcome  only  in  so  far  as  it  sets  the 
deeper  things  of  God  in  a  clearer  light,  yet  after  reading  this  book, 
how  can  one  reach  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  divine  book,  as  a  revelation  of  the  ways  of  Providence  in 
the  field  of  history,  as  a  guide  to  moral  and  spiritual  life,  is  entirely 
inadequate? 

Let  us  come  back  to  the  main  question.  In  what  way  did  God 
have  a  hand  in  writing  this  Old  Testament?  Is  it  the  original 
Jehovah  manuscript  and  the  original  Blohim  manuscript  that  is  in- 
spired? Is  it  the  Priest's  Code  that  is  inspired?  Are  the  picturesque- 
ness  and  naivete  of  the  one,  the  philosophical  view  of  the  other,  or 
the  orderly  and  mechanical  character  of  the  third,  the  inspired 
method  of  presenting  the  facts?  Which  of  the  three  original  writers 
speaks  from  Ood'a  awn  point  of  view?  Or  do  they  all,  with  the  con- 
tradictions the  author  finds  in  these  points  of  view  and  in  the  facts, 
represent  God?  Or  do  none  of  them  represent  God  perfectly?  What 
are  the  lessons  which  each  of  them  teach?  What  is  the  lesson  that 
they  all  teach? 

After  we  have  once  gotten  behind  the  scenes  and  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  original  literary  framework  and  scaffolding,  whero 
does  the  eye  find  any  ulterior  guidance  or  purpose  on  the  part  of 
God  in  the  construction  of  these  writings?  The  Elohlst  represents 
God  and  His  creations  in  a  certain  light  The  Jehovist  represents 
Gk>d  in  a  certain  other  light  The  Old  Testament,  with  numerous 
contradictions  woven  together,  having  been  constructed  by  individuals 
and  schools  for  various  other  human  purposes  and  interests, 
particularly  by  the  late  Ezra  school  of  writers  (let  us  say  for  the 
moment),  represents  a  grand  scheme  of  development  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  human  race.  This  final  construction  is  an  inclu- 
sive one.  The  whole  thing  is  beautiful.  We  cannot  but  admire  and 
appreciate  the  profundity,  the  completeness,  and  the  numerous  de- 
tails, including,  for  instance,  the  lessons  in  the  Abraham  Stories, 
the  Joseph  Stories,  the  Stories  of  the  Judges,  etc.  But  beautiful  and 
profound  as  these  delineations  are,  where  is  the  demonetisation  of 
their  reality  as  a  Message  of  God?  This  after  all  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  a  Message:  That  it  be  not  suppositious,  but  genuine 
and  authentic.  And  its  existence,  howsoever  perfect  as  an  idea  in 
the  mind  of  man,  does  not  warrant  its  authority  as  coming  from  the 
mouth  of  God.  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  writer  has  failed  to  touch. 
He  has  removed  the  sanctions  of  the  old  Word  of  God,  and  he  has 
neither  demonstrated  nor  intimated  the  nature  of  the  sanctions 
which  control,  direct  and  authorize  the  validity  of  these  messages 
as  their  divine  power  is  looked  at  from  a  critical  point  of  view.  The 
fact  is  that  the  most  inspiring  and  devout  expressions  in  the  whole 
book  are  to  be  found  in  the  preface  and  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  work  as  explained  in  the  preface  may  be  sought  for  in  vain 
throughout  the  body  of  the  book  and  particularly  at  its  condusioc. 
There  are  not  even  moral,  much  less  spiritual  conclusions  gathered 
op  as  a  reaolt  of  this  remodeling  by  the  critical  method.    The  book 
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eods  abruptly  with  a  final  statement  ooncemlng  the  narratfye  of 
Either  and  to  the  effect  that  Mordecal  In  hla  office  was  second  only 
to  the  king  and  won  the  affection  of  his  brethren  by  his  great  seal 
on  their  behalf! 

The  high  aspirations  of  the  preface  and  the  barrenness  of  the 
conclusion  of  this  work  on  the  messages  of  the  Old  Testament  his- 
torians are  the  most  striking  and  remarkable  commentary  that 
could  be  made  on  It 

What  Is  the  message  of  the  Book  of  Esther  from  a  divine  point 
of  Tlew?  We  Icnow  all  about  the  human  motives  and  the  literary 
side — yet  the  author  makes  the  claims  that  these  are  not  the  main 
side— and  why  should  he  then  utterly  Ignore  the  main  side.  In  how 
far  are  the  messages  from  the  Book  of  Esther  from  the  mouth  of 
Ood  and  in  what  way  do  they  come  from  his  mouth,  and  what  do 
they  teach  us?  What  Is  the  divine  message— not  the  human  occa- 
sion—of the  Book  of  Ruth?  What  Is  Ood*8  part  in  Chronicles. 
Esra,  and  Nehemlah  ?  The  newer  criticism  says  It  only  makes  Qod's 
part  more  emphatic.  Yet  In  dealing  In  a  critical  and  scientific  way 
with  these  writings,  and  under  a  title,  too,  which  Involves  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  Qod's  part  the  main  part,  the  said  part  Is  alto- 
gether passed  over  In  silence,  and  the  whole  space  Is  devoted  tc 
showing  th&  human  Inwardness,  and  the  literary  occasions  that  gave 
rise  to  the  writings. 

What  is  Ood's  part  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  In  the  various  ele- 
ments of  which  Ehcodus  and  Genesis  are  composed.  In  the  priestly 
history  of  the  origin  of  Deuteronomy,  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  in  the 
prophetic  history?  Is  God*s  part  to  be  found  simply  In  the  facts; 
ot  simply  in  the  fundamental  Ideas  according  to  which  the  writers 
construed  the  facts;  or  In  a  combination  of  both?  Is  It  to  be  found 
in  the  contradictions  and  In  the  duplicates  of  the  various  scenes,  or 
is  it  to  be  found  only  in  that  writer's  description  which  seems  to  be 
nesrest  the  historical  truth,  and  where  is  God's  part  when  the 
critics  find  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  historical  truth?  How  shall 
God's  Inspiration  (of  the  kind  that  criticism  accepts,  we  mean)  be 
located?  As  we  understand  it,  none  of  this  school  of  writers  Is  will- 
ing to  eliminate  the  divine  element  from  the  Old  Testament  It 
has  been  the  historical  and  literary  difflcuKies  In  the  Old  Testament 
that  have  driven  them  to  a  reconstruction  of  its  form.  But  do  they  not 
see  that  in  reconstructing  the  form  if  they  still  maintain  the  divine 
character  of  the  substance  that  they  have  merely  shifted  most  of  the 
difficulties  that  inhered  in  the  old  view  without  disposing  of  any  of 
them?  If  the  Old  Testament  history  has  no  higher  authority  than 
the  revised  facts  or  ideas  which  are  here  set  forth,  stripped  of  the 
oldtime  sanctions,  then  there  may  be  and  very  likely  are  other 
books  of  history  and  other  books  of  moral  Ideas  which  teach  the 
divine  lessons  more  directly  and  which  convey  the  messages  of  God 
more  perfectly  than  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  set  forth  by  our  author.  But  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament has  a  higher  authority  than  that  assigned  to  it  In  the  hy- 
pothesis lust  mentioned,  trfuit  is  that  authority?  What  is  its  nature, 
how  can  It  be  proved  to  be  of  God,  how  does  it  operate  In  these 
Books?  It  is  on  this  question  that  this  work  professing  to  explain 
the  Messages  of  the  Prophetic  and  Priestly  Historians  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  entirely  silent 

The  book  is  a  dangerous  book.  It  is  beautiful,  clear,  simple, 
natural  In  Hm  methods  of  unfolding  to  the  unlearned  reader  the  in- 
ner literary  structure  of  the  Bible  according  to  the  results  of  the 
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Higher  CiiticlBm.  The  Higher  Criticism  could  not  have  a  better;  or 
more- eatisfactory  exponent,  conservative,  simple,  and  lovely  to  the 
last  degree.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  that  very  reason,  ortho- 
doxy could  scarcely  have  a  more  dangerous  foe.  The  whole  story 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  is  told  by  this 
writer,  as  he  takes  the  reader  behind  the  scenes  and  into  the  sub- 
terranean chambers  of  criticism,  in  so  natural,  so  plausible,  and 
80  coherent  a  manner;  and  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  book 
is  so  orderly  and  clear  that  the  ordinary  reader  will  be  likely  to 
feel,  after  closing  the  book,  "How  could  things  be  otherwise!" 
"I  understand  the  Old  Testament  now.  Everything  is  as  plain  as 
daylight" 

The  details  in  the  introduction,  in  which  the  Old  Testament 
contradictions,  incoherences,  obscurities,  chronological  difficulties, 
duplicates  are  set  forth,  as  a  foundation  for  the  introduction  of  the 
critical  solution  of  these  difficulties,  are  well  put  But  a  multitude 
of  other  difficulties  raised  by  the  new  theory,  and  a  multitude  of  dis- 
cussions respecting  a  different  explanation  of  the  facts  adduced, 
would  bring  the  reader,  who  felt  that  now  the  construction  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  as  clear  as  daylight  in  his  mind,  into  a  condi- 
tion of  great  confusion.  This  particularly  is  the  case  when  the 
doctrinal  values  and  the  intrinsic  signification  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  handled  by  critical  writerd,  and  not  ignored  as  they  are  in  thi^ 
book.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  school  of  criticism  which  rejects 
the  historical  values  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  accepts  the 
redemptive  values,  can  successfully  serve  two  masters,  and  solve 
the  great  problem  of  the  age. 
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John  the  Baptist 

John  thb  Baptist.  By  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.  A.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto: 
Fleming  K.  Revell  Company,  Publishers  of  Evangelical  Literature.  252  pp. 
P^ice  $1.00. 

A  series  of  lecture  studies  on  John  the  Baptist,  in  that  spirit 
of  sweet,  devout,  and  Instructive  exposition  for  which  the  author  is 
noted.  The  parental  house  of  John,  the  schooling  he  received,  his 
position  as  Prophet  of  the  Highest,  his  ministry,  his  proclamation 
of  Baptism  unto  repentance,  his  various  periods  of  time,  of  contact 
with  the  Messiah,  his  presence  in  the  king's  court,  his  character, 
mission,  and  repute  as  detailed  by  our  Saviour,  the  tragedy  of  his 
life  and  death,  his  mission  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Ellas,  are  set 
forth  with  a  considerable  degree  of  fulness  In  this  volume.  A 
reasonably  full  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  from  this  point  of  view, 
haa  been  needed  and  the  present  volume  fills  the  need. 

The  Man  FatsL 

Studies  of  the  Man  Paul.  By  Rol>ert  E.  Spcer.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     303  pp.     Price,  75  cenU. 

A  little  unassuming  book,  full  of  comprehensive  judgments  on 
a  multitude  of  topics  inherent  in  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.    The  author  has  read  widely  on  his  theme,  and  makes 
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up  the  taHoui  phases  of  ohsracter.  mind,  and  eondnet  found  la  thi 

work  and  life  of  the  great  Apostle. 

Beginnina  with  Paul's  youth  he  carries  us  through  the  Tarioof 
r^temal  stages  in  his  derelopment  He  then  shows  by  means  of 
eztenslTe  quotations  from  Paul's  Epistles  (this  method  of  extended 
and  concise  quotation  from  Paul's  own  writings,  in  confirmation  of 
the  word  of  the  text,  preTails  throughout  the  book)  the  prominence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Paul's  mind  and  actiTlties,  the  Apoetle's  confi- 
dence in  his  own  integrity,  his  fearlessness  before  Qod,  his  confi- 
dence of  Qod's  power  in  him,  his  ability  to  tell  others  to  imitate 
him,  his  sense  of  divine  mission,  his  sincerity,  his  frankness  in  dis- 
closing his  own  shortcomings,  his  boastings,  his  confidence  in  Qod. 
tiis  inner  self-discipline.  These  topics  together  make  up  a  chapter 
uu  Paul's  opinion  of  his  own  character. 

Another  chapter  which  discusses  Paul's  thorou^  convictioQ  of 
the  true  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  his  partnership  in  work  with  God. 
the  constraint  of  Christ's  love,  Paul's  sense  oi  being  owned  bj 
Christ,  the  example  of  Christ,  Paul's  vivid  sense  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  attempts  to  present  the  motivei 
of  the  Apostle.  Paul's  aims  are  said  to  be,  to  turn  men  to  Ood,  u> 
give  new  life,  to  deliver  the  Word  of  Qod,  to  preach  Christ,  and  to 
please  Christ  His  methods  are  said  to  be,  convincing  men  by  proof, 
preaching,  teaching,  asking  questions,  the  principle  of  condliatiOB 
and  adaptation,  miracles  and  some  slight  use  of  organisation.  Hii 
main  characteristics  are  summed  up  as  an  ability  to  grasp  the  heart 
of  things,  a  certain  qulck-wittedness,  acute  j^erception,  tactful 
statement,  intensity  and  teal  and  even  eagerness  in  utterances,  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness,  avoidance  of  side  issues  and  profitless  dii- 
putations,  as  well  as  of  cant  and  commonplace,  dialectic  skill,  a  con- 
troling  love  of  truth,  and  freedom  from  formalism. 

Paul's  view  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  expressed  in  Maurice's 
words:  "St  Paul  makes  his  argument  for  the  unity  and  permanence 
of  the  Scriptures  and  their  suitableness  to  the  ages  in  which  they 
were  not  written,  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  events  which  they 
1  ecorded  were  sacraments  of  God's  presence." 

Among  the  Apostle's  social  and  political  views  there  is  a  very 
full,  suggestive,  and  apologetic  discussion  of  his  attitude  toward 
m*oroan  and  the  family,  which  certainly  affords  a  very  helpful  point 
of  view,  although  it  really  does  not  touch  the  root  of  the  Apostle's 
doctrinal  principle  on  this  subject  Paul's  ^nphasis  of  personal  and 
social  purity,  his  attitude  toward  civil  government,  his  attitude 
toward  servants  and  slavery,  his  view  of  money,  his  view  of  the 
world,  are  all  touched  on  in  a  practical  way.  Paul's  view  of  Christ, 
r.nd  the  fulness  and  comprehensive  range  of  that  view  are  brought 
our  with  surprising  clearness  amid  a  multitude  of  quotations.  There 
ib  perhaps  too  much  emphasis  on  Somerville's  "Paul's  Conception 
of  Christ"  here  and  in  several  other  places  throughout  the  work. 

In  his  discussion  of  Paul's  moral  characteristics,  the  author 
places  first  his  genius  for  friendship  and  cites  the  cases  of  Bamaba?. 
Silas.  Timothy.  Luke,  and  the  minor  friendships  of  ApoUos,  Titus. 
l*ychicus,  AquUa  and  Priscilla.  Buodlas,  Syntyche,  Lydia,  Phoebe, 
the  mother  of  Rufus.  and  a  small  host  of  other  persons.  A  catsr 
logue  is  also  gathered  of  the  men  whom  Paul  disliked,  viz:  Alex- 
ander, Hjrmenaeus,  Philetus.  D^nas,  Phygellus,  and  Hermogeus. 
The  author  believea  that  any  man  who  strongly  loves  the  rl^uk  sad 
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(Tttth  Will  find  In  ItlxiMietf  hatiM  and  oppoittton  to  wrdns  and  fnlatf 
hood  and  the  lian  in  whom  they  lodge. 

Paul's  moral  characteristics  are  considered  also  in  relation  to 
his  haying  been  a  moulder  and  a  member  of  the  church,  and  the 
whole  fact  of  Paul's  relationship  to  the  church,  his  idea  of  the 
church  and  of  discipline,  is  discussed  in  this  view.  A  third  side  of 
Paul's  moral  character  is  taken  up  in  the  light  of  his  standard  of 
personal  Christian  life  and  conduct  A  fourth  side  is  treated  under 
what  the  author  calls  Paul's  "ambitiousness."  Paul's  faith  is  also 
enlarged  on  as  one  of  his  moral  characters. 

The  final  chapter  expresses  the  qualities  of  the  Apostle  as  they 
appear  in  him  in  connection  with  his  work:  his  life  of  prayer,  his 
practical  labors  as  an  Apostle,  his  correspondenee,  his  work  as  a 
missionary  are  the  heads  under  which  the  author  discusses  this 
subject 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  modem,  topical,  sketchy,  full  of  sugges- 
tions, practical,  deeply  rooted  in  Scripture,  thoroughly  spiritual  and 
mggeative  in  Insight  There  are  a  great  many  characteristic  allu- 
sions to  critics  and  writers  that  would  not  ordinarily  be  referred  to. 
Chinese  Gordon  is  one  of  these,  Horace  Bushnell  another,  and  Dr. 
Arnold,  the  educator,  a  third.  A  number  of  modem  poets  are 
quoted.  Some  use  is  made  of  Stalker.  Nearly  the  whole  of  F.  W. 
H.  Myers'  poem  "Saint  Paul"  is  incorporated,  piecemeal,  in  tlie 
book. 

Onesimtss. 

Onbsimus  :  Christ's  Freedman.  A  Tale  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  By  Charles 
Edward  Corwin.  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Company. 
332  pp.     Price,  11.25. 

The  scenes  of  this  work  of  historical  fiction  are  laid  at  Bphesus, 
and  are  parallel  with  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 
Onesimus,  the  leading  character,  was  the  slave  of  Philemon,  the 
Christian  householder,  whose  hospitality  provided  a  meeting  place 
for  the  church  at  Colosse.  The  slave  had  run  away  from  his  master, 
and  had  turned  up  in  Rome.  There  Paul  found  him  and  he  was  coa- 
verted.  From  thence  the  Apostle  sent  him  back  to  his  master,  no 
longer  as  a  servant  but  as  a  beloved  brother.  On  the  Journey  back 
from  Rome  to  Colosse,  Onesimus  bore  the  Epistle  which  la  known 
by  Philemon's  name.  Onesimus  was  accompanied  by  Tychicus,  who 
had  in  his  keeping  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  the  Ephesians. 

In  the  tale  before  us  Onesimus  is  represented  as  a  slave  dis- 
posed to  sensual  pleasures,  faithless  and  unwilling  in  his  master's 
service.  The  young  master,  with  other  young  companions,  is  re- 
ceiving his  education  in  the  school  of  Tyranus  in  Ephesus.  Paul's 
friends.  Timothy  and  Luke,  have  rented  the  hall  in  which  this  school 
was  held  from  the  master  Tyranus  for  several  hours  a  day.  Paul's 
words  and  earnestness  stir  up  the  whole  city  of  Ephesus,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  great  festival  of  Diana  the  excitement  is  intense.  Epa- 
phras,  a  companion  student  of  the  master  of  Onesimus,  is  turned 
to  Christianity.  Demetrius,  the  silversmith,  is  in  evidence.  Onesi- 
mus with  his  false  and  foolish  ideas  of  freedom,  gets  away  from  hib 
master  and  falls  into  great  troubles.  Finally  the  story  ends  in  the 
well-known  historical  manner.  The  scenes  are  very  realistic  and 
lifelike.  The  conversations  and  utterances  of  the  Apostle  Paul  are 
based  on  the  analogy  of  his  utterances  recorded  in  the  Acts,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  attempt  to  represent  Paul  preaching  in  an 
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up  the  rarious  phases  of  oharseter,  mind,  and  eondvet  fonnd  la  thi 

work  and  life  of  the  great  Apostle. 

Beginning  with  Paul's  youth  he  carries  us  through  the  ▼ariou 
e:£temal  stages  in  his  development  He  then  shows  by  means  of 
extensive  quotations  from  Paul's  Epistles  (this  method  of  extendfid 
and  concise  quotation  from  Paul's  own  writings,  in  confirmation  of 
the  word  of  the  text,  prevails  throughout  the  book)  the  prominence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Paul's  mind  and  activities,  the  Apostle's  confi- 
dence in  his  own  integrity,  his  fearlessness  before  Qod,  his  confi- 
dence of  Qod's  power  in  him,  his  ability  to  tell  others  to  Imitate 
him,  his  sense  of  divine  mission,  his  sincerity,  his  frankness  in  dis- 
closing his  own  shortcomings,  his  boastings,  his  confldenee  In  God. 
tiis  inner  self-discipline.  These  topics  together  make  up  a  chapter 
uu  Paul's  opinion  of  his  own  character. 

Another  chapter  which  discusses  Paul's  thoroufl^  ccmviction  of 
the  true  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  his  partnership  in  work  with  God. 
the  constraint  of  Christ's  love,  Paul's  sense  oi  being  owned  bj 
Christ,  the  example  of  Christ,  Paul's  vivid  sense  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  attempts  to  present  the  motivei 
of  the  Apostle.  Paul's  aims  are  said  to  be,  to  turn  men  to  God,  lo 
give  new  life,  to  deliver  the  Word  of  God,  to  preach  Christ,  and  to 
please  Christ  His  methods  are  said  to  be,  convincing  men  by  proc^ 
preaching,  teaching,  asking  questions,  the  principle  of  oondliatios 
and  adaptation,  miracles  and  some  slight  use  of  organisation.  His 
main  characteristics  are  summed  up  as  an  ability  to  grasp  the  heart 
of  things,  a  certain  quick-wittedness,  acute  perception,  tactful 
statement,  intensity  and  teal  and  even  eagerness  in  utterances,  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness,  avoidance  of  side  issues  and  profitless  dis- 
putations, as  well  as  of  cant  and  commonplace,  dialectic  skill,  a  con- 
trol ing  love  of  truth,  and  freedom  from  formalism. 

Paul's  view  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  expressed  in  Biaurice's 
words:  "St  Paul  makes  his  argument  for  the  unity  and  permanence 
of  the  Scriptures  and  their  suitableness  to  the  ages  in  which  they 
were  not  written,  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  events  which  they 
1  ecorded  were  sacraments  of  God's  presence." 

Among  the  Apostle's  social  and  political  views  there  is  a  very 
full,  suggestive,  and  apologetic  discussion  of  his  attitude  toward 
m*oroan  and  the  family,  which  certainly  affords  a  very  helpful  point 
of  view,  although  it  really  does  not  touch  the  root  of  the  Apostle's 
doctrinal  principle  on  this  subject  Paul's  emphasis  of  personal  and 
social  purity,  his  attitude  toward  civil  government,  his  attltode 
toward  servants  and  slavery,  his  view  of  money,  his  view  of  the 
world,  are  all  touched  on  in  a  practical  way.  Paul's  view  of  Christ, 
and  the  fulness  and  comprehensive  range  of  that  view  are  broustit 
our  with  surprising  clearness  amid  a  multitude  of  quotations.  There 
Is  perhaps  too  much  emphasis  on  Somerville's  "Paul's  Conception 
of  Christ"  here  and  in  several  other  places  throughout  the  work. 

In  his  discussion  of  Paul's  moral  characteristics,  the  author 
places  first  his  genius  for  friendship  and  dtes  the  cases  of  Bamaba?. 
Silas,  Timothy.  Luke,  and  the  minor  friendships  of  Apollos,  Titus, 
I'ychicus,  Aquila  and  Prlscilla.  Bnodlas,  Syntyche,  Lydia,  Phoebe, 
the  mother  of  Rufus,  and  a  small  host  of  other  persons.  A  cats- 
logue  is  also  gathered  of  the  men  whom  Paul  disliked,  viz:  Alex- 
ander, Hjrmenaeus.  Philetus,  D^nas.  Phygellus,  and  Hermogeos. 
The  author  believes  that  any  man  who  strongly  loves  the  r^hJ^  sad 
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(Tttth  Will  find  In  ItHM^f  hatiM  and  oppoittlon  to  wrdns  and  fnlatf 
hood  and  the  Uara  in  whom  they  lodge. 

Paul's  moral  characteristics  are  considered  also  In  relation  to 
his  having  been  a  moulder  and  a  member  of  the  church,  and  the 
whole  fact  of  Paul's  relationship  to  the  church,  his  Idea  of  the 
church  and  of  discipline,  is  discussed  in  this  view.  A  third  side  of 
Paul's  moral  character  is  taken  up  in  the  light  of  his  standard  of 
personal  Christian  life  and  conduct  A  fourth  side  is  treated  under 
what  the  author  calls  Paul's  "ambitiousness."  Paul's  faith  is  also 
enlarged  on  as  one  of  his  moral  characters. 

The  final  chapter  expresses  the  qualities  of  the  Apostle  as  they 
appear  in  him  in  connection  with  his  work:  his  life  of  prayer,  his 
practical  labors  as  an  Apostle,  his  correspondence,  his  work  as  a 
missionary  are  the  heads  under  which  the  author  discusses  this 
subject 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  modem,  topical,  sketchy,  full  of  sugges- 
tions, practical,  deeply  rooted  in  Scripture,  thoroughly  spiritual  and 
mggestive  in  insight  There  are  a  great  many  characteristic  allu- 
sions to  critics  and  writers  that  would  not  ordinarily  be  referred  to. 
Chinese  Gordon  is  one  of  these,  Horace  Bushnell  another,  and  Dr. 
Arnold,  the  educator,  a  third.  A  number  of  modern  poets  are 
quoted.  Some  use  is  made  of  Stalker.  Nearly  the  whole  of  F.  W. 
H.  Myers'  poem  "Saint  Paul"  is  incorporated,  piecemeal,  in  the 
book. 


Onbsimus  :  Christ's  Freedman.  A  Tale  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  By  Charles 
Edward  Corwin.  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Company. 
332  pp.     Price,  |i. 25. 

The  scenes  of  this  work  of  historical  fiction  are  laid  at  Bphesus, 
and  are  parallel  with  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acta. 
Onesimus,  the  leading  character,  was  the  slave  of  Philemon,  the 
Christian  householder,  whose  hospitality  provided  a  meeting  place 
for  the  church  at  Colosse.  The  slave  had  run  away  from  his  master, 
and  had  turned  up  in  Rome.  There  Paul  found  him  and  he  was  con- 
verted. From  thence  the  Apostle  sent  him  back  to  his  master,  no 
longer  as  a  servant  but  as  a  beloved  brother.  On  the  Journey  back 
from  Rome  to  Colosse,  Onesimus  bore  the  Epistle  which  is  known 
by  Philemon's  name.  Onesimus  was  accompanied  by  Tychicus,  who 
had  in  his  keeping  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  the  Ephesians. 

In  the  tale  before  us  Onesimus  is  represented  as  a  slave  dis- 
posed to  sensual  pleasures,  faithless  and  unwilling  in  his  master's 
service.  The  young  master,  with  other  young  companions,  is  re- 
ceiving his  education  in  the  school  of  Tyranus  in  Ephesus.  Paul's 
friends,  Timothy  and  Luke,  have  rented  the  hall  in  which  this  school 
was  held  from  the  master  Tyranus  for  several  hours  a  day.  Paul's 
words  and  earnestness  stir  up  the  whole  city  of  Ephesus,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  great  festival  of  Diana  the  excitement  is  intense.  Epa- 
phras,  a  companion  student  of  the  master  of  Onesimus,  is  turned 
to  Christianity.  Demetrius,  the  silversmith,  is  in  evidence.  Onesi- 
mus with  his  false  and  foolish  ideas  of  freedom,  gets  away  from  hib 
master  and  falls  into  great  troubles.  Finally  the  story  ends  in  the 
well-known  historical  manner.  The  scenes  are  very  realistic  and 
lifelike.  The  conversations  and  utterances  of  the  Apostle  Paul  are 
based  on  the  analogy  of  his  utterances  recorded  in  the  Acts,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  attempt  to  represent  Paul  preaching  in  an 
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up  t&e  rarloua  phases  of  character,  mind,  and  oondnct  found  la  thi 

work  and  life  of  the  great  Apostle. 

Beginning  with  Paul's  youth  he  carries  us  through  the  ▼arlosi 
e:£temal  stages  in  his  development  He  then  shows  hj  means  of 
extenslTe  quotations  from  Paul's  Epistles  (this  method  of  extended 
and  concise  quotation  from  Paul's  own  writings,  in  conflrmation  of 
the  word  of  the  text,  preralls  throughout  the  book)  the  prominence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Paul's  mind  and  activities,  the  Apostle's  confi- 
dence in  his  own  Integrity,  his  fearlessness  before  Qod,  his  confi- 
dence of  Qod's  power  in  him,  his  ability  to  tell  others  to  imitate 
him,  his  sense  of  divine  mission,  his  sincerity,  his  frankness  In  dis- 
closing his  own  shortcomlngi,  his  boastings,  his  conlldenee  In  God. 
ills  inner  self-discipline.  These  topics  together  make  up  a  chapter 
uu  Paul's  opinion  of  his  own  diaracter. 

Another  chapter  wlUch  discusses  Paul's  thorou^  ccmviction  of 
the  true  Messiahshlp  of  Jesus,  his  partnership  in  work  with  Qod. 
the  constraint  of  Christ's  love,  Paul's  sense  of  being  owned  bj 
Christ,  the  example  of  Christ,  Paul's  vivid  sense  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  attempts  to  present  the  moUvet 
of  the  Apostle.  Paul's  aims  are  said  to  be,  to  turn  men  to  God,  lo 
give  new  life,  to  deliver  the  Word  of  God,  to  preach  Christ,  and  to 
please  Christ  His  methods  are  said  to  be,  convincing  men  by  proof, 
preaching,  teaching,  asking  questions,  the  principle  of  condliatioB 
and  adaptation,  miracles  and  some  slight  use  of  organisation.  Hii 
main  characteristics  are  summed  up  as  an  ability  to  grasp  the  heart 
of  things,  a  certain  quick-wittedness,  acute  perception,  tactfoi 
statement  intensity  and  teal  and  even  eagerness  in  utterances,  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness,  avoidance  of  side  issues  and  profitless  dlB- 
putations.  as  well  as  of  cant  and  commonplace,  dialectic  skill,  a  cchi- 
troling  love  of  truth,  and  freedom  from  formalism. 

Paul's  view  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  expressed  in  Maurice's 
words:  "St  Paul  makes  his  argument  for  the  unity  and  permanenct 
of  the  Scriptures  and  their  suitableness  to  the  ages  in  which  they 
were  not  written,  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  events  which  tbey 
1  eoorded  were  sacraments  of  God's  presence." 

Among  the  Apostle's  social  and  political  views  there  is  a  very 
full,  suggestive,  and  apologetic  discussion  of  his  attitude  toward 
m*oroan  and  the  family,  which  certainly  affords  a  very  helpful  poiot 
of  view,  although  it  really  does  not  touch  the  root  of  the  Apostle's 
doctrinal  principle  on  this  subject  Paul's  ^nphasls  of  personal  and 
Fecial  purity,  his  attitude  toward  civil  government,  his  attitude 
toward  servants  and  slavery,  his  view  of  money,  his  view  of  the 
world,  are  all  touched  on  In  a  practical  way.  Paul's  view  of  Christ, 
nnd  the  fulness  and  comprehensive  range  of  that  view  are  brousbt 
out  with  surprising  clearness  amid  a  multitude  of  quotations.  There 
l8  perhaps  too  much  emphasis  on  Somerville's  "Paul's  Conception 
of  Christ"  here  and  in  several  other  places  throughout  the  work. 

In  bis  discussion  of  Paul's  moral  characteristics,  the  author 
places  first  his  genius  for  friendship  and  cites  the  cases  of  Bamabs?. 
Silas.  Timothy,  Luke,  and  the  minor  friendships  of  Apollos,  Titus, 
1'ychicus.  Aqulla  and  Priscilla.  Buodlas.  Syntyche.  Lydia,  Phoebe, 
the  mother  of  Rufus.  and  a  small  host  of  other  persons.  A  cata- 
logue is  also  gathered  of  the  men  whom  Paul  disliked,  viz:  Alex- 
ander, Hjrmenaeus,  Phlletus,  D^nas.  Phygellus,  and  HermogeoB. 
The  author  believes  that  any  man  who  strongly  loves  the  r^hJ^  satf 
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(Tttth  Will  find  In  lilSMielf  hatiM  and  oppoittlon  to  wrdns  and  fnlatf 
hood  and  the  liars  in  whom  they  lodge. 

Paul's  moral  characteristics  are  considered  also  in  relation  to 
his  haying  been  a  moulder  and  a  member  of  the  church,  and  the 
whole  fact  of  Paul's  relationship  to  the  church,  his  idea  of  the 
church  and  of  discipline,  is  discussed  in  this  view.  A  third  side  of 
Paul's  moral  character  is  taken  up  in  the  light  of  his  standard  of 
personal  Christian  life  and  conduct  A  fourth  side  is  treated  under 
what  the  author  calls  Paul's  "ambitiousness."  Paul's  faith  is  also 
enlarged  on  as  one  of  his  moral  characters. 

The  final  chapter  expresses  the  qualities  of  the  Apostle  as  they 
appear  in  him  in  connection  with  his  work:  his  life  of  prayer,  his 
practical  labors  as  an  Apostle,  his  correspondence,  his  work  as  a 
missionary  are  the  heads  under  which  the  author  discusses  this 
subject 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  modem,  topical,  sketchy,  full  of  sugges- 
tions, practical,  deeply  rooted  in  Scripture,  thoroughly  spiritual  and 
mggestive  in  insight  There  are  a  great  many  characteristic  allu- 
sions to  critics  and  writers  that  would  not  ordinarily  be  referred  to. 
Chinese  Gordon  is  one  of  these,  Horace  Bushnell  another,  and  Dr. 
Arnold,  the  educator,  a  third.  A  number  of  modem  poets  are 
quoted.  Some  use  is  made  of  Stalker.  Nearly  the  whole  of  F.  W. 
H.  Myers'  poem  "Saint  Paul"  is  incorporated,  piecemeal,  in  the 
book. 

Onesimtss. 

Onbsimus  :  Christ's  Freed  man.  A  Tale  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  By  Charles 
Edward  Corwin.  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Company. 
332  pp.     Price,  |i. 25. 

The  scenes  of  this  work  of  historical  fiction  are  laid  at  Ephesus, 
and  are  parallel  with  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acta. 
Onesimus,  the  leading  character,  was  the  slave  of  Philemon,  the 
Christian  householder,  whose  hospitality  provided  a  meeting  place 
for  the  church  at  Colosse.  The  slave  had  run  away  from  his  master, 
and  had  turned  up  in  Rome.  There  Paul  found  him  and  he  was  con- 
verted. From  thence  the  Apostle  sent  him  back  to  his  master,  no 
longer  as  a  servant  but  as  a  beloved  brother.  On  the  Journey  back 
from  Rome  to  Colosse.  Onesimus  bore  the  Epistle  which  is  known 
by  Philemon's  name.  Onesimus  was  accompanied  by  Tychicus,  who 
had  in  his  keeping  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  the  Ephesians. 

In  the  tale  before  us  Onesimus  is  represented  as  a  slave  dis- 
posed to  sensual  pleasures,  faithless  and  unwilling  in  his  master's 
service.  The  young  master,  with  other  young  companions,  is  re- 
ceiving his  education  in  the  school  of  Tsrranus  in  Ephesus.  Paul's 
friends.  Timothy  and  Luke,  have  rented  the  hall  in  which  this  school 
was  held  from  the  master  Tyranus  for  several  hours  a  day.  Paul's 
words  and  earnestness  stir  up  the  whole  city  of  Ephesus,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  great  festival  of  Diana  the  excitement  is  intense.  Epa- 
phras,  a  companion  student  of  the  master  of  Onesimus,  is  turned 
to  Christianity.  Demetrius,  the  silversmith,  is  in  evidence.  Onesi- 
mus with  his  false  and  foolish  ideas  of  freedom,  gets  away  from  hib 
master  and  falls  into  great  troubles.  Finally  the  story  ends  in  the 
well-known  historical  manner.  The  scenes  are  very  realistic  and 
lifelike.  The  conversations  and  utterances  of  the  Apostle  Paul  are 
based  on  the  analogy  of  his  utterances  recorded  in  the  Acts,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  attempt  to  represent  Paul  preaching  in  an 
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ipott  «tMMUT«  UM  oC  brief  End  f  trttpint  qvotaUoBE  In  EEsmlni 
up  t&e  TETlouji  phases  of  character,  mind,  and  conduct  found  In  the 
work  and  life  of  the  great  Apostle. 

Beginning  with  Paul's  youth  he  carries  us  through  the  yarious 
external  stages  in  his  development  He  then  shows  bj  means  of 
extenslTe  quotations  from  Paul's  Bpistles  (this  method  of  extended 
and  concise  quotation  from  Paul's  own  writings,  tn  eonflrmation  of 
the  word  of  the  text,  preyalls  throughout  the  book)  the  prominence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Paul's  mind  and  actiyities,  the  Apostle's  confi- 
dence in  his  own  integrity,  his  fearlessness  before  God,  his  confi- 
dence of  Qod's  power  in  him,  his  ability  to  tell  others  to  imitate 
him,  his  sense  of  divine  mission,  his  sincerity,  his  frankness  in  dis* 
closing  his  own  shortcomings,  his  boastings*  his  confidence  in  Qod, 
tiis  loner  self-discipline.  These  topics  together  make  up  a  chapter 
iiu  Paul's  opinion  of  his  own  character. 

Another  chapter  which  discusses  Paul's  thorough  conviction  of 
the  true  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  his  partnership  in  work  with  Qod, 
the  constraint  of  Christ's  love,  Paul's  sense  at  being  owned  by 
Christ,  the  example  of  Christ,  Paul's  vivid  sense  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  attempts  to  present  the  motives 
of  the  Apostle.  Paul's  aims  are  said  to  be,  to  turn  men  to  Ck>d,  ;o 
give  new  life,  to  deliver  the  Word  of  God,  to  preach  Christ,  and  to 
please  Christ  His  methods  are  said  to  be,  convincing  men  by  proof, 
preaching,  teaching,  asking  questions,  the  principle  of  condliation 
and  adaptation,  miracles  and  some  slight  use  of  organisation.  His 
main  characteristics  are  summed  up  as  an  ability  to  grasp  the  heart 
of  things,  a  certain  quick-wittedness,  acute  perception,  tactful 
statement,  intensity  and  zeal  and  even  eagerness  in  utterances,  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness,  avoidance  of  side  issues  and  profitless  dis- 
putations, as  well  as  of  cant  and  commonplace,  dialectic  skill,  a  con- 
troling  love  of  truth,  and  freedom  from  formalism. 

Paul's  view  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  expressed  in  Maurice's 
words:  "St  Paul  makes  his  argument  for  the  unity  and  permanence 
of  the  Scriptures  and  their  suitableness  to  the  ages  in  which  they 
were  not  written,  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  events  which  they 
1  ecorded  were  sacraments  of  God's  presence." 

Among  the  Apostle's  social  and  political  views  there  is  a  very 
full,  suggestive,  and  apologetic  discussion  of  his  attitude  toward 
m'oman  and  the  family,  which  certainly  affords  a  very  helpful  point 
of  view,  although  it  really  does  not  touch  the  root  of  the  Apostle's 
doctrinal  principle  on  this  subject  Paul's  emphasis  of  personal  and 
social  purity,  his  attitude  toward  civil  government,  his  attitude 
toward  servants  and  slavery,  his  view  of  money,  his  view  of  the 
world,  are  all  touched  on  in  a  practical  way.  Paul's  view  of  Christ, 
»nd  the  fulness  and  comprehensive  range  of  that  view  are  brought 
our  with  surprising  clearness  amid  a  multitude  of  quotations.  There 
ib  perhaps  too  much  emphasis  on  Somerville's  "Paul's  Conception 
of  Christ"  here  and  in  several  other  places  throughout  the  work. 

In  his  discussion  of  Paul's  moral  characteristics,  the  author 
places  first  his  genius  for  friendship  and  cites  the  cases  of  Bamabap. 
Silas.  Timothy.  Luke,  and  the  minor  friendships  of  Apollos,  Titus, 
1'ychicus,  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  Buodias.  Syntyche.  Lydia,  Phoebe, 
the  mother  of  Rufus.  and  a  small  host  of  other  persons.  A  cata- 
logue is  also  gathered  of  the  men  whom  Paul  disliked,  viz:  Alex- 
ander, Hjrmenaeus.  Philetus,  Demas,  Phygellus,  and  Hermogeus. 
The  author  believsa  that  any  man  who  strongly  loves  the  rigbJk  and 
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(Tttth  Will  find  In  ItlxiMielf  hatiM  and  oppoittton  to  wrdns  and  fnlatf 
hood  and  the  lian  in  whom  they  lodge. 

Paul's  moral  characteristics  are  considered  also  in  relation  to 
his  haying  been  a  moulder  and  a  member  of  the  church,  and  the 
whole  fact  of  Paul's  relationship  to  the  church,  his  idea  of  the 
church  and  of  discipline,  is  discussed  in  this  view.  A  third  side  of 
Paul's  moral  character  is  taken  up  in  the  light  of  his  standard  of 
personal  Christian  life  and  conduct  A  fourth  side  is  treated  under 
what  the  author  calls  Paul's  "ambitiousness."  Paul's  faith  is  also 
enlarged  on  as  one  of  his  moral  characters. 

The  final  chapter  expresses  the  qualities  of  the  Apostle  as  they 
appear  in  him  in  connection  with  his  work:  his  life  of  prayer,  his 
practical  labors  as  an  Apostle,  his  correspondence,  his  work  as  a 
missionary  are  the  heads  under  which  the  author  discusses  this 
subject 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  modem,  topical,  sketchy,  full  of  sugges- 
tions, practical,  deeply  rooted  in  Scripture,  thoroughly  spiritual  and 
mggestive  in  insight  There  are  a  great  many  characteristic  allu* 
sions  to  critics  and  writers  that  would  not  ordinarily  be  referred  to. 
Chinese  Gordon  is  one  of  these,  Horace  Bushnell  another,  and  Dr. 
Arnold,  the  educator,  a  third.  A  number  of  modern  poets  are 
qnoted.  Some  use  is  made  of  Stalker.  Nearly  the  whole  of  F.  W. 
H.  Myers'  poem  "Saint  Paul"  is  incorporated,  piecemeal,  in  the 
book. 

Onctimtss. 

Onbsimus  :  Christ's  Freedman.  A  Tale  of  the  Panline  Epistles.  By  Charles 
Edward  Corwin.  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Company. 
332  pp.     Price,  |i  25. 

The  scenes  of  this  work  of  historical  fiction  are  laid  at  Bphesus, 
and  are  parallel  with  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 
Onesimus,  the  leading  character,  was  the  slave  of  Philemon,  the 
Christian  householder,  whose  hospitality  provided  a  meeting  place 
for  the  church  at  Colosse.  The  slave  had  run  away  from  his  master, 
and  had  turned  up  in  Rome.  There  Paul  found  him  and  he  was  con- 
verted. From  thence  the  Apostle  sent  him  back  to  his  master,  no 
longer  as  a  servant  but  as  a  beloved  brother.  On  the  Journey  back 
from  Rome  to  Colosse,  Onesimus  bore  the  Epistle  which  is  known 
by  Philemon's  name.  Onesimus  was  accompanied  by  Tychicus,  who 
had  in  his  keeping  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  the  Ephesians. 

In  the  tale  before  us  Onesimus  is  represented  as  a  slave  dis- 
posed to  sensual  pleasures,  faithless  and  unwilling  in  his  master's 
service.  The  young  master,  with  other  young  companions,  is  re- 
ceiving his  education  in  the  school  of  Tsrranus  in  Ephesus.  Paul's 
friends,  Timothy  and  Luke,  have  rented  the  hall  in  which  this  school 
was  held  from  the  master  Tyranus  for  several  hours  a  day.  Paul's 
words  and  earnestness  stir  up  the  whole  city  of  Ephesus.  and  at  the 
time  of  the  great  festival  of  Diana  the  excitement  is  intense.  Epa- 
phras,  a  companion  student  of  the  master  of  Onesimus,  is  turned 
to  Christianity.  Demetrius,  the  silversmith,  is  in  evidence.  Onesi- 
mus with  his  false  and  foolish  ideas  of  freedom,  gets  away  from  hib 
master  and  falls  into  great  troubles.  Finally  the  story  ends  in  the 
well-known  historical  manner.  The  scenes  are  very  realistic  and 
lifelike.  The  conversations  and  utterances  of  the  Apostle  Paul  are 
based  on  the  analogy  of  his  utterances  recorded  in  the  Acts,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  attempt  to  represent  Paul  preaching  in  an 
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ideal  acene,  ii  a  complete  tuccees.  But  doubtless  a  perfectly  tuc- 
cessful  presentation  would  be  impossible.  The  coarse  life  of  Pa- 
ganism intrudes  itself  into  the  tale.  The  book  will  serve  to  clarifr 
the  ideas  and  intensify  the  interest  of  many  of  those  who  are  com- 
paratively unacquainted  with  the  difficulties  which  confronted  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  his  preaching  of  Christ  crucified. 

TrambttU't  Answcn  to  Prayer. 

Illustrative  ANhWicas  to  Prayer.  A  Record  of  Pers^^nal  Experieoccs. 
By  H.  Oay  Trumbull.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto :  Fleming  II.  Revell  Com- 
puiy.     140  pp.     Price.  60  cents. 

This  well-known  heroic  author,  thoroughly  modem  and  up  to 
date  in  his  methods,  keen  in  his  outlook  into  the  scientific  world 
and  practical  in  seeing  for  the  proper  point  of  view  from  which  to 
take  hold  ot  the  great  truths  of  Ood,  has  in  this  volume  grasped  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  questions  which  the  Christian  hsd 
been  obliged  to  touch  in  contact  with  doubt  and  unbelief. 

The  way  in  which  he  goes  to  answer  it  is  characteristic  of  the 

man.    It  is  exceedingly  direct    It  is  written  out  of  the  author's  own 

personal  life  and  experience.    It  is  a  testimony  from  the  heart  of 

his  own  faith.    It  is  a  witnessing  to  the  facts  which  he  believes  to 

be  undoubted  in  the  providential  guidance  of  his  life  under  the 

direct  hand  of  Ood.    The  writer  after  the  experience  of  a  lifetime, 

including  the  struggles  of  younger  manhood,  the  thrliliiLg  scenes  o( 

the  battle  field,  and  the  trials  of  old  age,  stands  as  a  iirm  believer 

in  God's  readiness  to  hear  and  answer  faith-filled  prayers,  now  as 

of  old.  He  is  careful  to  lay  down  limitations  within  which  alone 
one  may  properly  expect  to  hear  God's  voice  directing  him.  He 
does  not  believe  that  we  have  any  right  to  seek  special  guidance 
from  God  when  our  plain  duty  for  the  hour  is  already  pointed  out  ic 
the  teaching  of  His  Word,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  our  position 
or  relations.  "Only  within  reasonable  limits,  and  then  where  we 
are  otherwise  unable  to  know  Just  in  what  way  we  are  to  act.  is  it 
proper  to  ask  God's  added  and  special  help  and  guidance  in  our 
sphere."  Nor  will  God  ever  contradict  Himself.  "Having  laid  down 
in  His  Word  well-defined  principles  for  our  guidance,  God  will  never 
call  on  us  to  act  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  these  principles." 
Again,  "no  call  can  be  from  God  when  it  would  seemingly  summoa 
us  to  a  new  duty  while  we  are  already  in  the  discharge  of  a  partica- 
lar  duty  in  God's  providence  with  which  the  new  task  would  con- 
fiict." 

With  these  limitations  the  author  gives  us  a  series  of  personal 
experiences  and  also  of  some  experiences  on  the  part  of  his  friends, 
in  which  he  has  found  his  prayers  to  have  been  answered.  It  was 
God  that  led  him  into  war.  It  was  God  that  placed  him  m  the  edi- 
torial chair.  It  was  God  that  gave  him  an  efficient  business  partner. 
It  was  God  that  caused  the  Sunday  question  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  the  Centennial  Ebchibiiion,  to  be  decided  In  the  ri^t 
manner.  Incidents  such  as  are  narrated  in  this  book  "might  have 
no  weight  with  Prof.  Huxley,  but  they  confirm  the  belief  of  praying 
t>elievers  who  do  believe  and  who  know." 
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Asadm. 

Ansklm  and  His  Work.    By  Rev.  A.  C.  Welch,  M.  A.,  B.  D.    New  York : 
Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.     1901.     Cloth.     251  pp.     Price,  I1.25. 

This  life  of  "the  second  Augustine"  and  the  Father  of  Orthodox 
Scholasticism,  is  very  largely  a  narration  and  an  explanation  of 
the  public  and  political  side  of  the  work  of  Anselm,  and  includes  par- 
ticularly the  state  of  affairs  which  led  him  to  be  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  England,  though  hitherto  he  had  been  the  head 
of  the  Monastery  of  Bee  in  Normandy.  It  lays  stress  on  the  results 
that  he  was  able  to  bring  about  in  his  terrible  contest  with  the 
power  of  the  Norman  king.  It  shows  how  Ansel m  in  his  com- 
promise as  head  of  the  Church  with  the  head  of  the  State  had  won 
for  the  Church  a  means  of  self-expression,  through  which  the  new 
life  of  the  Church  could  make  its  power  tell  in  connection  with  the 
appointment  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church.    But  the  fact  that  Anselm 

gained  his  victory  by  an  appeal  to  Rome,  helped  to  fasten  on  Eng- 
land the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  unswerving  rectitude  and  trans- 
parent honesty  of  the  great  Archbishop,  the  furtherance  of  his  pur- 
pose not  by  court  intrigues,  but  by  appeal  to  reason  and  conscience, 
the  charity  of  his  bearing  toward  those  who  opposed  him,  caused 
him  to  exercise  a  great  public  influence  in  his  day.  So  also  did  the 
power  of  his  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  his  pure  spirituality  in  an 
age  which  believed  in  material  force.  He  saved  England  the  suf- 
ferings which  the  assertion  of  his  great  principle  on  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State  brought  upon  Germany  and  other  con- 
tinental countries.  His  country  suffered  only  indirectly  from  its 
Archbishop's  loyalty  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty. 

He  himself  was  the  chief  sufFerer  from  his  enforced  entry  into 
public  life.  "Dragged  from  the  studies  which  he  loved,  flung  into 
a  course  of  ecclesiastical  negotiations  and  political  bartering  which 
were  alien  to  his  gentle  spirit,  torn  away  from  the  monastic  life 
which  was  his  delight,  into  the  turmoil  of  affairs,  misunderstood, 
exiled,  he  bowed  his  head  and  submitted  to  suffer  for  the  principles 
In  which  he  believed." 

There  is  some,  though  comparatively  inconsiderable  space  de- 
voted to  the  great  theologian's  writings  and  to  his  theological  and 
philosophical  principles.  Neither  his  Proslogium  which  sets  forth 
his  celebrated  ontologlcal  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  nor  his 
Cvr  Deu8  Homo  which  developed  the  dogmas  of  atonement  and  satis- 
faction that  are  still  held  in  the  church,  are  examined  and  analyzed 
in  an  extended  and  systematic  manner.  There  are  some  very  ex- 
cellent remarks  on  his  principle.  Credo  ut  Intelligam,  and  on  his 
confidence  in  the  power  and  validity  of  human  thought  in  Its  work 
on  the  Church's  dogma.  But  his  methods  are  not  detailed  at  any 
length  nor  is  there  any  separate  discussion  of  him  as  a  Realist 

Written  by  an  English  author,  naturally  the  book  will  be  of 
particular  interest  and  value  to  British  readers.  The  author  in  his 
reading  has  covered  very  well  the  authorities  in  the  realm  of  Anselm 
literature  from  the  original  biography  of  Eadmar,  Anselm's  private 
secretary  and  confessor,  to  the  works  of  Rigg's,  Liondon,  1896,  and  of 
Ragey,  Paris. 
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SYSTEMATIC. 

The  Doctrine  of  SanfHficaHon> 

The  HiGRiBT  Lifb.  A  Stotj  of  Sbortcomiogs  and  a  Goal,  iDcIoding  a 
Friendlj  Analjrsis  of  the  Keswick  Movement.  By  E.  H.  Johnson.  Mew  Yadc« 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.     1901.     183  pp. 

This  short  body  of  divinity  in  clear  and  even  popular  form  of  oon* 
slderable  excellence,  is  an  attempt  to  state  the  true  doctrine  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Christian's  highest  life  from  a  Scriptural  basis.  It  tintdjVAA 
▼arious  current  conceptions  respecting  that  life,  particularly  the  Wes- 
leyan  doctrine  of  sinless  perfection,  the  Oberlin  doctrine  of  simplici- 
ty of  moral  action,  the  Plymouth  doctrine  of  a  shifted  or  doable 
self  in  the  new  birth,  and  the  Keswick  doctrine  of  the  infilling  of 
the  spirit  for  power.  The  whole  discussion  of  these  things  has  a 
strange  sound  to  a  Lutheran.  Not  only  do  the  movements  to  which 
they  refer  and  their  histcHrical  source  and  seat  seem  obscure  to  him, 
but  the  conceptions  and  dogmas  themselves  with  the  weaknesses  and 
mistakes  in  the  same,  are  such  as  do  not  trouble  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Yet  the  further  one  proceeds  in  perusal  of  this  volume  the 
more  light  it  throws  on  current  doctrinal  agitations  in  purely  Bng- 
lish  and  American  circles.  And  the  author  has  been  very  happy  in 
tracing  these  agitations  to  their  inner  root  and  in  connecting  the 
errors  of  the  same  with  their  fundamental  sources.  He  sees  clearly  how 
Methodism  and  Roman  Catholicism,  though  appearing  to  be  at  such 
extreme  antipathies  in  the  popular  mind,  approach  each  other  at  eear- 
tain  points.  He  lays  his  hand  on  the  nerve  of  the  error  in  a  merely 
passive,  the  merely  submissive,  the  merely  untroubled  and  calmly  se- 
rene spiritual  life  which  has  been  the  goal  and  ideal  of  heathen  and 
Roman  Catholic  asceticism  and  of  many  modern  spiritual  move- 
ments in  Protestant  circles.  He  is  very  shrewd  and  clear  in  analys- 
ing the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  and  in  showing  how 
"the  blessing"  is  not  after  all  the  highest  and  most  secure  state  of 
Christian  experience.  He  intimates  that  the  Keswick  Saints,  in- 
cluding no  doubt  those  whom  Mr.  Moody  introduced  to  America  in 
his  Northfield  Conferences,  though  the  latter  at  Northfleld  did  not 
bring  out  so  fully  their  distinctive  doctrines,  were  really  greater 
in  themselves  than  is  the  system  which  they  teach.  We  snou'd  not 
"mistake  the  graces  of  the  Keswick  saints  for  the  merits  of  the 
Keswick  systeuL" 

The  author  points  out  that  where  the  highest  life  is  not  a  life 
in  Christ,  but  a  sheer  "infilling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  Christ  is 
slighted.  He  emphasizes  the  strength  of  this  tendency,  which 
he  says  has  never  yet  been  escaped  by  specialists  in  sancti- 
fication  and  the  danger  of  which  is  to  reduce  to  a  passive  sub- 
mission, to  set  up  as  the  ideal  a  wholly  indefinable  "infilling"  and 
to  make  every  other  interest  bend  to  this  interest  He  shows  very 
clearly  how,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Spirit  is  not  divorced  from 
Christ,  and  that  the  life  of  the  Spirit  is  a  life  in  Christ.  He  also 
shows  how  this  fact  is  neglected  and  forgotten  in  the  modem  pietia- 
tic  circles  referred  to. 

Moreover  in  bringing  out  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  infilling 
of  the  spirit  the  book  reveals  that  it  is  not  clear  that  any  of  the 
j)ersons  in  the  Bible  thus  filled  with  the  Spirit  were  really  indued 
with  the  highest  spirituality. 
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"There  in  the  wilderness,  when  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  made, 
were  Bezaleel  and  hit  fellow  metal-workers,  gem-cntters  and  wood- 
carrers  of  cunning  hand,  'filled'  with  the  Inspiration  of  clever 
artists;  and  there  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  when  the  task  of  Moses 
had  been  completed,  was  Joshua,  'full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom',  for 
Moses  had  laid  his  hands  on  him.  In  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  ages 
afterward,  there  was  Elizabeth  at  Mary's  salutation  prophesying, 
and  a  little  later  her  husband  recovering  his  speech  to  prophesy,  too. 
And  there  was  John,  their  son,  full  of  the  Holy  Ohost  from  his 
mother's  womb,  quite  a  man  apart  for  a  service  apart  m  every  way; 
and  Jesus  also,  after  John  baptized  him,  filled  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
for  his  mission,  I  suppose,  was  led  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted. 
And  then  the  common  people,  disciples  in  great  numbers,  who  spake 
with  tongues  at  Pentecost;  who,  when  Peter  and  John  were  let  go, 
prayed  for  signs  and  wonders  to  make  them  bold,  and  the  place  was 
shaken,  and  they  all  spake  with  boldness;  and  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
too,  where  the  devout  women  and  chief  men  had  Paul  and  Barnabas 
expelled  out  of  their  coasts,  while  'the  disciples  were  filled  with 
joy  and  the  Holy  Ghost'  And  Stephen  and  the  rest  of  the  seven, 
spiritual  and  wise  to  disburse  the  church's  dole;  Stephen,  when  they 
stoned  him,  full  of  divine  vision  and  words  of  forgiveness  as  divine. 
We  find  Peter  in  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  opening  the  gospel  to  the 
rulers  in  Jerusalem;  and  Barnabas  sent  forth  from  Jerusalem  to 
look  into  matters  as  far  as  Antioch.  who  at  what  he  saw  was  glad, 
good  man;  a  man  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  faith,  who  exhorted 
much  and,  best  of  all,  set  Saul  of  Tarsus  at  the  work  of  his  apos- 
tolate.  Saul  himself,  at  an  earlier  day.  waiting  for  Ananias  to  lay 
hands  on  him,  that  he  might  recover  sight  and  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  that  same  Saul  (now  also  called  Paul),  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  setting  his  eyes  on  Blymas,  full  of  all  subtlety  and 
mischief,  that  the  sorcerer  might  lose  his  sight  and  go  about  for 
some  one  to  lead  him  by  the  hand. 

"We  find  these  cases;  and  these  are  all  the  cases  mentioned 
when  men  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  except  one,  and  that  one 
was  not  a  case  of  actual  filling,  but  an  exhortation  to  be  so  filled, 
instead  of  drunk  with  wine.  Of  all  the  infillings,  real  or  recom- 
mended, this  is  the  only  one  which  suggests  any  unequivocal  gain 
in  spirituality.  'Be  not  swept  by  drunkenness  into  rioting,  but  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  with  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs.' 
The  exhortation  points  to  some  more  becoming  happiness  than 
merriment  over  wine  cups,  but  does  not  hint  at  the  peculiar, 
climatic  'infilling'  under  discussion.  It  is  certain  that  in  not  one 
among  all  the  biblical  references  to  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  unless  by 
bare  possibility  the  obviously  unique  cases  of  John  Uie  Baptist  and 
our  Lord,  is  the  infilling  represented  as  an  exaltation  of  him  who 
receives  it  into  a  special  kind  of  living,  as  distinguished  from  a 
qualifying  of  him  for  special  service." 

The  book  brings  out  the  affinity  of  the  modem  Keswick  plat- 
form with  ancient  asceticism.  The  Keswick  program,  vHb:  (I) 
abandonment  of  sin;  (2)  surrender  to  Christ;  (3)  acceptance  of 
God's  help;  (4)  mortification  of  the  'self  life';  (5)  change  of  dis- 
position; (6)  the  separation  unto  God  for  sanctificatlon  and  ser- 
vice; is  in  reality  a  sort  of  monastic  rule,  and  the  author  claims 
that  no  fact  in  the  Christian  life  has  been  tested  more  thoroughly 
and  completely  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  past  ages  than  the 
fact  that  such  a  program,  as  a  rule  for  the  highest  Christian  life;  1? 
bound  to  fall  in  the  long  run.    Many*  of  our  readers  have  udmired 
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the  works  of  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyera  and  other  leailers  of  the  Kes- 
wick movement  whose  peculiar  powers  have  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  American  religious  public  in  part  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Moody,  and  this  hint  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  Keswick 
system  may  therefore  be  useful. 

DOGMATISCHB  Zkitfragbn.  Altc  uDd  neue  AasftthraogcD  znr  WisseDSchaft 
der  Chrisllicben  Lehre  tod  Martin  Kaehler,  D.  D.,  Professor  der  Tbeologie.  I  iz, 
296,  II.  Zar  Lehre  voo  der  Versdbnung.  (A.  Deicbert,  Leipzig.)  M.  12.50. 
From  tbe  Pilger  Bacbbandlnng,  Reading.  Pa. 

The  first  volume  consists  of  lectures  (some  of  them  reprints)  on 
such  tempting  topics  as  Conscious  and  Unconscious  Christianity, 
Modem  Theology  and  the  Attitude  of  the  Church  Towards  It,  Why  Is  It 
80  Hard  to  Come  to  a  Firm  Faith  in  the  Present  Timet  The  second 
volume  is  occupied  with  lectures  on  the  Atonement.  We  confess  to 
a  slight  disappointment  in  reading  these  volumes.  They  reach  tra- 
ditional results  by  modern  methods.  That  is  to  say,  the  Scriptural 
proof  is  drawn  not  from  isolated  texts,  but  from  the  tenor  of  bibli- 
cal passages  and  books,  and  with  constant  recognition  of  the  vary- 
ing estimation  in  which  the  authorities  may  be  held  by  different 
readers.  We  miss,  however,  any  flashes  of  intuition,  which  either 
make  the  familiar  teachings  of  Scripture  clearer  or  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  easier  to  grasp.  E.  T.  H. 


HOMILETIC. 

Dr.  Fry't  Homiletics. 

Elbmrnt\ry  Homiletics;  or,  Rules  and  Principles  in  tbe  Preparatioo  and 
Preacbln|(  ot  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Jacob  Fry,  D.  D.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
improved. 

With  great  satisfaction  we  see  that  a  second  edition  of  this 
manual  has  been  called  for.  It  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  Homiletics,  enriched  with  reasons  and  illustra- 
tions. It  has  tbe  higher  value  of  being  the  work  of  a  most  suc- 
cessful preacher,  who  for  many  years  has  not  only  gathered  and  held 
large  congregations,  but  instructed  them  and  confirmed  them  in  the 
faith.  As  such,  we  perceive,  Dr.  Fry  always  appears  as  somewhat 
of  a  critic  of  the  logical  forms  he  endorses,  and  chafes  a  little  under 
their  restraint,  making  It  clear  to  his  reader  that  it  is  permissible 
to  depart  from  almost  any  rule  if  the  life  of  speech  demand  it  We 
are  edified  by  his  exceptions  as  well  as  by  his  rules.  No  preacher 
can  afford  to  disregard  the  methods  which  are  analyzed  in  this  book, 
or  the  advice  which  it  contains.  B.  T.  H. 

Die  Gleichrusteden  Jc!»u  von  D.  Adolf  JUlicher,  Professor  der  Tbeologie  in 
Marburg.  Ersler  Theil.  Der  Cleichrusleden  Jcsu  im  Allgemeinen.  Zwcile, 
neu  beadbjiti  te  Anfla;ie  1879  Zweiter  Thei!.  Auslegung  der  Gleichrusteden 
der  dei  erslen  Evan^elien.     1S99. 

The  first  part  consists  of  extended  papers  on  the  Authenticity, 
the  Substance,  the  Object,  the  Worth,  the  Record,  and  the  History 
of  the  Explanation  of  the  Parables  of  Jesus.  The  book  Is  an  argu- 
ment, and  the  second  part  an  endeavorer  to  support  the  argument 
in  detail    Our  author's  thesis  will  appear  from  several  extracts. 

'T^e  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  parables  is  not  absolute.    They 
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did  not  proceed  from  Jesus'  mouth  exactly  as  we  now  read  them. 
They  have  been  translated,  displaced,  and  somewhat  mixed  up."  The 
second  paper  is  a  brilliant  discussion  of  the  difference  between  a 
simile  and  a  metaphor,  A  parable,  says  Jdllcher,  is  simply  an  ex- 
tended simile.  He  charges  the  evangelists  with  having  mistaken  the 
parables  for  allegories,  and  rejects  the  explanations  (which  they 
ascribe  to  our  Lord)  of  the  Smcers  and  the  Tares,  as  a  mistaken  ad- 
ciition  of  later  time.  The  narrative  parables  he  calls  fables.  The 
simple  purpose  of  a  parable  is  proof  and  Illustration  by  means  of  a 
comparison.  It  is  wrong  to  seek  a  meaning  in  everything  in  the 
parable.  The  whole  parable  converges  upon  a  single  point.  The 
Synoptics  entertain  a  false  theory  of  the  parables,  which  has  misled 
all  later  interpretation.  Julicher  quotes  the  older  Fichte:  "The  root 
of  allegorizing  like  that  of  metaphysics  in  unbelief.  We  turn  a  thing 
to  allegory,  or  philosophize  upon  it,  after  we  have  lost  faith  in  it. 
and  yet  wish  to  treat  it  with  the  forms  of  respect  We  turn  It  to 
an  allegory,  because  we  are  not  satisfied  with  its  simple  contents." 
The  Gospels  reflect  the  faith  of  the  evangelists,  but  are  not  simply 
historical.  Jiilicher  therefore,  in  the  second  part,  tries  to  decide 
what  the  original  form  of  each  of  our  Lord's  parables  was.  His 
work  is  critical  rather  than  exegetical.  It  serves,  however,  to  make 
clear  the  precise  lesson  of  each  of  the  parables.  E.  T.  H. 

r 

Selss^  Lententlde  Sennonettes. 

Lententide  Sermoneites.  By  Josfpli  Seiss,  D.  I).,  LL.  D.  Pliiladel- 
phia.  Board  of  Poblication  of  tlie  General  CouDcil  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  1522  Arch  street.     1901. 

Here  is  the  Gk)spel,  searching,  penetrative,  and  full  of  pith,  re- 
duced to  its  narrowest  compass  and  briefest  form.  These  small 
sermons  are  exceedingly  clear  and  direct,  and  address  the  soul  on 
the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  themes.  They  are  in  marked 
contrast  with  much  of  the  preaching  of  our  day,  which  seems  to 
avoid  the  two  great  central  facts  sin  and  salvation,,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  thorough  and  vital  repentance.  They  are  remarkably 
free  from  what  may  be  called  a  sentimental  treatment  of  sorrow  and 
of  Lenten  themes,  and  are  therefore  all  the  more  powerful  in  their 
earnestness. 

Loy't  Sennoot  on  the  Gospels. 

Sermons  on  the  Gospels  for  the  Sundavs  and  Chief  Festivnh  of  the  Church 
Year,     By  M.  Loy,  D.  D.     Columbus,  O. :  The  Lutheran  Boole  Concern.     Great 
octavo. 

We  cannot  too  highly  praise  this  volume  of  sermons  by  Dr.  Loy. 
Although  the  author  very  modestly  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  they 
will  doubtless  disappoint  readers  since  he  has  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  writing  sermons  out  in  full,  and  since  it  is  many  years  since  he 
was  the  pastor  of  a  congregation,  yet  the  more  we  read  in  them  the 
more  we  are  flUed  with  admiration.  They  bring  out  both  the 
rtrength  and  the  richness  of  the  Gospel  in  fresh  and  living  manner. 
They  are  not  mere  sketches  on  the  one  hand,  nor  outlines  on  the 
other,  but  they  are  full  in  their  treatment,  and  the  fulness  is  of  that 
sound  and  living  strength  which  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  our 
Lutheran  Church  to  set  forth.  Those  who  desire  to  grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  be  both  edi- 
fied and  JBatisfled  with  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  those  who  de- 
sire tp  learn  how  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
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productiTe  of  siieli  results,  will  do  well  not  to  ne^eet  tills  Tohune 
of  eermont  on  the  Gospels. 

Gotwald't  Scnnoos. 

Joy  in  the  Divine  Government  and  Other  Serroons.  By  Lotber  Alezao- 
der  Gotwald,  D.  D.  Introduciioii  by  Rev.  Prof.  H.  £.  jacobt,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Revel!  Company.  1901.  314  pp. 
Cloth.    Price,  I1.25. 

An  excellent  and  very  neatly  printed  octavo  volume  of  sermoni 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  Swan  Song  of  the  sainted  Prot  L. 
A.  Gotwald.  The  range  of  subjects  is  a  wide  one,  including  such 
themes  as  The  Resurrection  Body,  The  Character  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Paul's  Thorn,  An  Uplifted  Saviour  the  Great  Attraction,  The 
Strength  of  Toung  Men,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  as  a  Christian.  The 
Reformation  the  Work  of  Gk)d,  The  Profitableness  of  Godliness.  Dr. 
Gotwald's  method  is  that  of  taking  a  theme  as  the  basis  of  a  number 
of  successive  propositions.  His  thought  is  conservative  and  his 
style  fluent    The  work  embraces  fifteen  sermons. 


PRACTICAL. 

Rccs^  Uturgkal  Study. 

The  Value  of  Liturgical  iyruDV  for  Organists.  By  the  Rev.  Goawr 
C.  Rees.     The  Lutheran  Liturgical  Association,  Pittsburg,  Pa.     1901. 

Opening  with  the  fact  that  organists  are  constantly  confronted 
with  both  theoretical  and  practical  liturgical  questions  which  they 
should  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  properly,  the  attention  of  the 
organist  is  drawn  to  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the  general  trend 
of  the  teachings  and  practice  of  the  different  church  bodies  as  re- 
flected in  their  liturgies.  The  author  shows  that  the  utmost  devo- 
tional propriety  cannot  be  substituted  for  actual  liturgical  knowl- 
edge, and  shows  how  the  organist  frequently  proves  to  be  a  blind 
leader  in  a  church  whose  own  liturgical  spirit  and  practice  are  a 
sealed  book  to  him. 


MRS.  SANGSTER'S  WINSOME  WOMANHOOD. 

Winsome  Womanhood.  Familiar  Talks  on  Life  and  Conduct.  By  Marga- 
ret £.  Sangster.  New  York, Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Compaoy. 
260  pp.     IVice,  51.25. 

A  most  beautifully  executed  book.  The  rich  photogravure  of 
the  frontispiece,  the  artistic  title  page,  the  elegant  chapter  head- 
ings, the  division  of  the  parts  of  a  woman's  life  into  Day  Break, 
High  Noon,  Eventide,  and  The  Rounded  Life,  the  heavy  paper,  clear 
type,  and  black  letter  title  heads,  together  with  a  series  of  rich  pho- 
togravures, go  to  make  the  book  one  of  a  very  high  order  as  a  work 
of  art.  The  well-known  authoress  in  this  work  portrays  her  Ideals 
of  the  girl  and  of  her  pleasures  and  occupations,  of  the  woman  in 
family  life,  of  the  leisure  days  of  middle  age,  and  of  the  lat^  days 
when  ll(e  is  on  the  wane.  Instructions,  suggestions,  advice,  and 
sweet  ways  of  putting  things  abound.  The  book  wouid  be  a  beail- 
tiful  gift  from  parents  to  a  daughter.    Mrs.   Sangster  believes  in 
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having  all  the  children  of  the  family,  together  with  the  head  of  the 
household,  brought  regularly  to  church,  and  we  agree. 


THREE  YEARS  WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 

One  Handred  and  Fifty- Six  Children's  Sermons  for  Pastors,  Illastrations  for 
Primary  Sunday-School  Teachers,  and  Object  Lessons  aud  Blackboard  Talks  for 
Superintendents  of  Junior  Societies.  By  Amos  R.  Wells.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     Cloth.     282  pp.    $1.25. 

The  author  truly  says  that  no  art  is  so  profitable  as  that  of  talk- 
ing to  children.  "No  art  is  so  easy,  if  the  spirit  is  right"  Every 
sentence  should  be  as  clear  as  crystal  and  straightforward  as  an 
arrow.  Tou  will  leap  into  your  subject  with  a  sprightliness  that 
will  catch  them  at  the  start,  "for  if  they  are  not  caught  then,  they 
will  never  be  caught."  This  volume  contains  156  talks  for  pastors 
and  teachers  to  children.  Among  the  subjects  are  The  Shuttle,  The 
Foolish  Pendulum,  Two  Glasses,  A  Water  Map,  The  Engine  That 
Stopped,  A  Box  of  Wings,  Vertical  Spelling,  The  Story  of  the  Six 
Gardens,  Lampwicks,  Blind  Eyes,  Down  Goes  the  Drunkard,  Dollars, 
etc.  The  author's  style  is  direct  and  good,  and  his  work  will  prove 
useful  to  those  who  speak  to  children. 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  TEXTS 

AND  OUTLINES  OF  SERMONS  ON  THEM. 

BY  RFV.  F.  P.  MAYSER. 


Without  enterlDg  on  the  diBCUsalon  ot  the  propriety  and  asefiilnen  of 
preaching  on  the  Old  Testainent,  we  give  here  a  new  series  of  testa  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  chronologica]  order  and  outlines  for  sennons  on  them 
with  an  effort  to  conform  them  to  the  Church  Year. 

These  texts  are  by  no  means  meant  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  long  es- 
tablished Gospels  and  Bpistles;  nor  will  any  prudent  pastor  think  of  preseh- 
ing  for  a  whole  year  consecutively  on  them.  It  took  the  author  of  this  ae- 
ries more  than  fifteen  years  to  preach  on  it.  These  texts  are  simply  sng- 
gested  and  meant  for  an  occasional  change,  giving  our  people  at  the  same 
time  an  insight  into  the  Old  Testament,  its  relation  to  the  New  and  its  full- 
ness of  gospel  truth  in  the  blossom,  gradually  ripening  into  the  fruit 

We  give  two  texts  with  themes  and  outlines  for  each  Sunday  of  the 
church  year,  covering  thereby  chiefiy  the  historical  ground  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  Genesis  to  Malachl. 

Advent  Season, 
first  sunday  in  advent. 

A.    Text:  Gen.  1:  1-26. 

Beginning  of  the  church  year.  All  things — God  excepted — ^have  their 
beginning.  Genesis  I  solves  one  of  the  greatest  prohlems  of  human  philoso- 
phy.   Whence  the  world? 

Tbeme  :    Creation  in  ihf  light  of  the  reveaUd  Word  of  God. 

I.     A$  a  work  of  the  Triune  God, 

1.  A  creative  work — no  eternal  matter — nor  coming  Into  being  of  itself,  by 

chance. 

2.  A  work  of  God — personal^ternal — almighty — allwise.    His  wisdom  to 

the  order  of  the  several  days  work. 
S.    Of  the  Triune  God.    Traces  of  the  Trinity  in  this  chapter;  fully  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament. 

//.     A»  a  work  prepamUtry  for  the  ertation  of  nutn. 

1.  The  material  and  animal  creation  not  the  ultimate  object. 

2.  But  simply  the  house  and    kingdom,  in  which   a  creature  of   a   higher 

order  should  live  and  rule. 
S.    God's  goodness  in  preparing  such  a  beautiful  house  for  man. 

///.     A»  a  type  of  the  new  creation  of  fallen  wan. 

1.  Fallen  man  a  spiritual  chaos  without  light  or  life.    Passages. 

2.  The  Triune  God  alone  can  make  him  "a  new  creature." 

a.  The  Father's  love  and  gracious  will,  the  source.    Bph.  1:  5-9:  I 
Tim.  2:  4. 

b.  The  Son's  work,  the  meritorious  cause.    Rom.  5:  19;  Col.  1:  30. 

c.  The  Spirit,  the  operating  agent.    John  16:  7-18. 

S.    The  means:    The  word — all  powerful  and  quickening.    Heb.  4:  12. 
4     The  manner:    The  beginning— the  light  of  truth  shining  into  the  soul. 
The  gradual  progress  toward  the  fullness  of  divine  life. 
Conclusion.    Fear,  love  snd  trust  iivGod  above  all  things. 

Another  theme  on  the  same  text. 

Thojirwt  arttde  of  the  eroed :  In  the  bepinmng  Godereated  the  heaven  and  the  esrA. 
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/.    Importance  of  the  artieU. 

1.  The  question:    Is  the  world  created  or  not?  is  in  substance  equal  to  the 

question:  Is  there  a  God  or  is  there  none? 

2.  The  denial  of  the  first  article  implies  necessarily  the  denial  of  the  sec- 

ond and  third.    What  and  where  are  we  then? 

3.  It  is  true,  a  creation  out  of  nothing  lies  beyond  our  comprehension; 

hence  it  is  an  article  of  faith.  "I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty," etc.    But  this  faith  rests  on  a  solid  foundation.    Hence: 

//.     TV  9olui  foundation  on  which  H  rests. 

1.  The  sandy  foundations  on  which  the  false  theories  of  the  origin  of  the 

world  rests. 

2.  The  article  rests  on  the  solid  foundation  of  the  revealed  word  of  the 

living  and  almighty  God  Himself. 

3.  And  yet,  even  reason — if  consistent  with  itself — ^leads  to  the  conclusion 

of  a  first  cause,  which  cannot  be  anything  else  but  a  personal  and  al- 
mighty Creator.  Ps.  19:  1  ff;  53:  1.  We  hold,  therefore,  in  this  new 
church  year  to  the  old  faith,  notwithstanding  the  many  false  isms  of 
our  times. 

IIL    Some  important  doctrines  implied  in  this  article. 

1.  The  first  article  of  the  creed  speaks  of  God,  the  Father;  but  the  first 

presupposes  a  second  and  third,  and  the  text  contains  traces  of  the 
Holy  Trinity. 

2.  If  God  is  the  "maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  it  reveals  some  of  his  at- 

tributes.   (Give  them.) 

3.  We,  as  his  intelligent  creatures,  ought  to  worship  and  serve  him.    Woe 

to  him  who  rebels  against  him — especially  after  we  have  been  re- 
deemed and  have  the  full  light  of  His  word! 


B.    Text:  Gen.  1:  26-31;  2:  7. 

Rom.  11:  36  (Bp.  for  the  day).    "Of  Him"  is  also  man,  for  whom  the 
material  world  was  created. 

Theme  :    Man  the  crowning  glory  of  Ood*s  creatures  on  the  earth. 

I.     Whence  he  is. 

1.  Not  evolved  from  the  creation  already  existing— ^nor  an  emanation  from 

God. 

2.  But  a  creation  of  the  great  God.    "God  created  man."    V.  27. 
8.    From  this  first  pair  descends  the  whole  race.    Acts  17:  26. 

//.     What  he  is. 

1.  A  union  of  body  and,  soul. 

a.  His  body  a  wonderful  organism — a  miniature  world. 

b.  His  soul  a  spiritual  and  immortal  substance,  constituting  him  a 
person.    Responsibility. 

2.  Created  in  God's  image. 

a.  Not  in  the  body,  but  in  the  spirit. 

b.  A  reflection  of  God's  holy  love  and  glory.    What  a  disgrace  to 
trace  his  origin  to  the  ape! 

c.  What  an  Incalculable  loss,  that  we  have  lost  It!    Thanks  to  God 

that  he  has  made  provision  for  its  restoration.    Col.  3:  10.    The 
lessons  of  the  church  year  point  out  the  way  for  its  restoration. 

III.     The  object  for  which  he  is  created. 

1.    To  honor  his  God  and  Creator.    Deut  6:  13;  Ps.  29:  2;  46:  11;  66:  4. 
(See  also  Bp.  for  the  day,  v.  86  b.) 

2.  To  rule  over  the  earth, not  as  a  tyrant,  nor  for  selfish,  unholy  purposes, 

but  as  an  ideal  king. 

3.  To  enjoy  God's  creation  and  be  happy. 

Alas!  how  sadly  he  missed  the  object  of  his  creation! 
The  lesson  is:    Return,  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  comes  again  to  us  in 
the  gospel  of  the  day  and  calls  us. 
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BBCOND  8UNDAT  IN  ADTBHT 


A.  Ttxt:    Oea.  1:  SI;  1:  t, 
Tfe*  ttx  crifttlTt  dftTV.    Tk9  tereiitli  Um  day  of 

Thwi ;    The  worJd  im  to  wiHrtif  eompteHmt, 

J,    0(k  tint  immnA  rfifly  i^fl^  Af  ft^yiniiiiif  i{^  ctmHm. 

1.    RMt  for  Ood. 

a.  What  is  maaDt  by  thia?  Not  ceaaatlon  from  all  creatlTe  and 
presenring  activity,  but  from  that  particular  work  now  com- 
plotod  and  "very  good." 

b.  Describe  tbe  perfection  and  grandeur  of  tbe  finished  creation. 
Ood  Himself  was  contemplating  it  and  was  pleased  with  it 

S.    Rest  for  man.    If  Ood  rested,  man  rested  alsa 

a.  Ood  had  not  yet  given  the  command  "to  dress  and  keep"  the 
garden.  Rest  preceded  the  lat>or.  in  order  that  man  might 
first  contemplate  the  works  of  his  Maker  and  adore  Him. 
Spiritual  occupation  flrst^-not  interfered  by  secular  work. 

h.    Hence  Ood  blessed  the  day  above  all  others  and  sanctified  it. 

c.  After  sin  had  entered  into  the  world,  a  command  became  neces- 
sary to  "remember  the  Sabbath  day."  etc.  The  legal  Sabbath 
with  its  burdens.  Its  abolition  In  Chriat.  The  Christian  Sab- 
bath with  ita  freedom  (not  to  be  abused);  with  ita  privilegsi 
(to  be  appreciated);  with  its  benefits  (to  be  accepted).  Luth^t 
axplanatloo  of  the  third  commandment.  As  Ood  rested  after 
hie  work  was  finished.  Christ  rested  In  the  grave  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work:  as  the  first  Sabbath  stands  at  the  end  of 
creation,  tbe  Christian  Sabbath  stands  at  the  end  of  redemp- 
tion; as  the  one  contemplates  the  work  of  creation,  the  other 
contemplates  the  new  spiritual  creation  In  Christ  Jesus,  aiming 
at  our  own  new  creation.  Improve  the  day  of  rest  for  Its  pro- 
per purpose! 

But  the  Ssbbath  at  the  beginning  foreshadows  another  Sabbath  at  the 
end.    Lev.  26:  IMf;  Heb.  4:  9;  II  Pet.  S:  IS. 

Onslder.  then,  the  world  in  its  sabbatic  completion 

//.    Om  flm  §rmi  drng  9/ ike  Lord, 

1.  The  original  order  of  Ood's  creation  haa  been  thrown  into  ooofusloa. 

A.    It  is  a  wreck.      Will  Ood  auffer  it  thua  to  continue  forever? 

No.  the  gospel  of  the  day  apeaks  of  a  passing  away  of  the  pres* 

ent  heaven  and  earth  (v.  SS)  and  hints  at  a  new  order  of  things. 

Other  passakes  speak  of  great  changes  and  upheavings  to  come. 

Matt  24.  etc 

b.  The  final  outcome  will  be  a  "new  heaven  and  a  new  earth."  and 
an  eternal  Sabbath  for  Ood's  people.  Heb.  4:  9;  R«v.  14:  II. 
The  Jubilee  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  type  of  tt. 

2.  A  Sabbath— reat: 

a.  from  all  sin  and  its  painful  results. 

b.  with  creation  renewed  to  perfect  order  and  harmony.    Rom.  8: 

21. 
e.    With  the  redeemed  restored  to  Ood*s  Image  and  therefore  to 
eternal  Mfe  and  happlneaa. 

d.  With  holy  Sabbath  occupation  adoring  and  glorifying  the  TrI- 
uqe  Ood.    Church  Book,  675. 

S.  When  will  this  eternal  Saibbath  be  ushered  in  and  how  are  we  to  pre- 
pare tor  It?  After  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord.  See  the  gospel  tor 
the  day — and  admonitions  from  it    Heb.  4:  11. 

B.  Text:  Oen.  2:  1;  Col.  1:  16. 

There  is  another  and  higher  order  of  beings  created  bealdes  those  men- 
t;oned  in  chapter  I — the  angels.  The  pulpit  does  perhaps  not  as  much  sad 
as  often  speak  of  them  as  the  subject  deserves.  As  we  have  apokea  of  the 
rest  of  creation,  we  direct  our  attention  now  to  these  higher  creaturas. 

The  "host"  of  the  text  implies  them;  yet  we  aM  Col.  1:  If. 
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I.     Their  ereation. 

1.  They  are  not  from  eternity,  nor  are  they  the  spirits  of  departed  men,  aa 
is  often  maintained.  There  were  angela  before  any  man  died.  Like 
man  they  are  created. 

Scripture  is  silent  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  their  creation;  but 
there  cannot  be  any  question,  that  they  were  created  within  the  six 
days  of  Oen.  1. 

2.  As  man  is  created  (for  a  time)  for  the  earth,  so  these  creatures  are 
made  to  people  heaven;  and  as  there  are  lower  and  higher  orders  of 
creatures  on  the  earth,  even  among  men  (the  m^n  and  the  woman), 
so  the  Scriptures  distinguish  different  ranks  and  orders  among  angels. 
Col.  1:  20;  I  Pet.  8:  22;  Thess.  4:  16;  Jude  v.  10. 

3.  Their  number  is  very  great,  a  "host,"  "a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host."    Luke  2:  13;  Dan.  7:  10;  Mfrfct  36:  53. 

//.     Their  nature  and  attrilnUea. 

1.  They  are  finite  spirits  without  bodies.    (If  the  artist  paints  or  chisels 

them  with  hmnan  bodies,  it  is  simply  a  fanciful  representation.) 

a.  They  are  personal,  rational,  moral  and  therefore  responsible  be- 
ings. 

b.  Whilst  they  are  of  a  higher  order  than  man  and  are  created  for 
heaven,  they  were  not  at  the  beginning  made  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  falling. 

2.  From  their  spiritual  nature  it  follows,  that  they  are  not  visible  to  us;  they 

a.  occupy  no  local  space,  but  can  be  present  at  any  moment  any- 
where, where  God  chooses  them  to  be.  Give  a  few  examples 
from  Scripture. 

b.  They  are  Immortal  and  endued  with  great  but  limited  knowl- 
edge, wisdom  and  power.  Mark  13:  32;  II  Sam.  14:  20;  II  Kings 
19:  32-35. 

c.  All  of  them  were  originally  holy;  but  some  of  them  kept  not 
their  first  estate. 

3.  Their  fall.    It  Is  useless  to  make  curious  inquiries,  how  they  fell.    The 

a.  Bible  tells  us  simply,  that  some  left  their  first  estate  (probably 
through  pride  and  arrogance),  and  the  chief  of  tham  became  the 
devil. 

b.  He  with  his  wicked  companions  being  now  forever  the  enemy  of 
God  and  man,  opposing  God's  purposes  and  endeavoring  to  de- 
stroy both  body  and  soul  of  man.  God  spare  us  from  and  pro- 
tect us  against  their  malicious  deaigns! 

c.  There  is  no  repentance  nor  redemption  fer  them.  Their  condi- 
tion Is  unchangeable  and  their  doom  fixed.  Matt.  25:  41;  Jude 
6. 

But  we  are  chiefly  concerned. 

III.     With  the  ctject  their  ereoHon  —the  good  ones. 

1.  Created  for  (3od's  service  and  glory. 

a.  They  obey  his  wlU  and  aerve  him.  Serviee  does  not  make  them 
less  happy,  as  s<Mne  men  regard  submission  and  aervice  to  a 
auperior.  Bven  Christ  thought  it  not  beneath  His  dignity  to 
obey  and  to  serve.    Phil.  2:  8;  Mark  10:  45. 

b.  They  worship  the  Triune  God  In  holy  adoration.  la.  6:  3;  Heb. 
1:6;  Luke  2:  14.    Church  Book.  215.  1. 

c.  They  minister  In  the  execution  of  (k>d's  gracious  purposes  for 
the  redemption  of  men,  before,  at,  and  after  the  first  advent 
of  our  Lord — and  they  will  have  an  important  part  to  perform 
at  his  second  advent.    Instances. 

2.  But  they  are  made  also  to  minister  to  men  and  especially  to  the  heirs  of 

aalvation.    Heb.  1:  14.    Instances, 
a.    These  invisible  spirits  are  still  sent  out  to  protect  and  guide 
God's  children— probably  more  than  we  know  or  think  of.    Is. 
34:  7;  Matt.  18:  10. 
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b.    Ungodly  men  might  sometlmefl  feel  tbe  hand  of  a  good  angel, 
standing  In  his  way  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  evil 
purposes.    Numb.  22:22. 
Let  us  be  thankful  to  Ood  for  their  unseen  services  to  us.  but  beware 
of  any  superstitious  thoughts  or  actions  with  reference  to  them! 

THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

A.    Text:  Gen.  2:  8-17. 

All  nations  have  some  traditions  and  faint  ideas  of  an  original  state  of 
man's  happiness  in  seme  beautiful  spot  on  the  earth.  The  Bible  gives  the 
only  true  and  reliable  information  on  the  subject.    We  have  it  in  the  text 

Theme  :     The  garden  of  Eden^  man* 8  first  and  happy  dwetting-place. 

L    Ptantedby  Ood  kinudf. 

1.    Not  a  new  creation,  but  a  setting  apart  of  a  certain  part  of  the  earth  for 
the  present  dwelling  place  of  man. 

a.  "Eden"— delight.    The  Sept.  translates  it  "paradise." 

b.  We  are  not  much  concerned  about  its  geographical  location. 
Luther:  "It  is  useless  to  suppose,  that  it  was  a  garden  of  a  few 
square  miles.    It  was  the  best  and  finest  part  on  the  earth." 

2.  As  it  was  planted  by  Ood  himself,  it  must  have  been  "very  good," 
everything  in  perfect  peace  and  harmony,  and  designed  to  make  its 
inhabitant  happy. 

a.  Its  description  in  the  text.     (Follow  It  the  best  you  can!) 

b.  Reflection  and  evidence  of  God's  goodness  toward  man.  He  is 
not  the  ill-disposed  God  whom  ungodly  men  charge  Him  to  be. 

3.    Two  trees  of  special  significance  are  singled  out 

a.  The  tree  of  life,  by  the  spiritual  fruit  of  which  the  spiritual  life 
of  man  is  to  be  sustained  and  communion  with  God  is  to  be 
maintained.  Spiritual  food  is  constantly  necessary  for  God's 
children  and  he  has  abundantly  provided  it  in  His  word.  Eat  of 
it  daily! 

b.  The  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  (3od  put  it  there  from 
the  holiest  motives  and  for  good  and  wise  purposes.  It  belongs 
there.  Man  could  not  attain  to  the  ultimate  o4)Ject  of  his  crea- 
tion, if  it  were  not  there.  • 

Everything  that  God  makes  and  does  is  right  and  for  good  and  wise 
purposes,  even  if  we  cannot  at  once  clearly  understand  it.  Give  illustra- 
tions. 

II.    Planted  for  man. 

God  put  him  into  the  garden  (v.  8b). 

1.  To  enjoy  its  beauty,  its  fruits,  its  riches. 

a.  A  large  tahle  under  God's  brightest  heaven  Is  spread  before 
him.    V.  16. 

b.  God's  bountiful  liberality  in  providing  for  the  t>odily  and  tem- 
poral wants  and  comforts  of  men,  even  after  they  have  sinned. 

2.  To  dress  and  keep  it 

a.  Not  only  enjoyment,  but  labor.  The  labor  itself,  however,  was 
enjoyment. 

b.  How  different  most  men  view  labor  now!  We  know  indeed — 
Gen.  3:  19,  yet,  even  this  is  a  wise  and  benevolent  discipline 
and  provision.  Every  man  is  bound  to  do  some  work.  Matt.  20: 
6;  II  Thess.  3:  10.  The  more  willing  we  are  within  the  proper 
sphere,  the  better.    Eph.  4:  28. 

3.  To  be  tested  In  it. 

a.  The  one  prohibition  with  its  threat,  v.  17.  Not  everything  that 
God  has  made  is  for  our  enjoyment.  Some  things  are  placed 
within  our  reach,  that  we  should  practice  self-denial. 

b.  Some  men  have  found  fault  with  God  for  putting  this  tree  there; 
but  man's  moral  nature  required  it.  Nor  could  he  without  it 
attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  virtue  and  happiness,  for  which 
God  had  intended  and  qualified  him. 
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4.    By  maintaining  his  integrity  he  might  also  maintain  his  intimate  com- 
munion with  God  and  be  prepared  for  still  higher  blessings. 

a.  God  has  not  made  him,  in  order  that  he  should  fall. 

b.  But  that  he  should  rise  higher. 
Finally,  we  Tiew  this  garden. 

in.    Am  a  tjfpe  of  the  tpirUual  HHgd4im  of  God. 

1.  Founded  by  God  Himself. 

a.  It  had  its  preparatory  stage  in  the  old  dispensation;  it  came  to 
its  relative  fullness  through  the  advent  of  Christ;  it  will  reach 
its  final  consummation  in  the  world  to  come. 

b.  It  has  no  geographical  boundaries,  because  It  is  a  spiritual  in- 
visible kingdom — the  true  Church. 

c.  So  far  as  it  is  God's  work  it  is  free  from  sin  and  It  makes  men 
happy. 

d.  It  has  its  tree  of  life:  the  cross  on  Calvary,  Christ  its  fruit 

e.  The  rivers— the  Holy  Spirit  with  His  gifu. 

f.  The  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil — the  Law. 

2.  We  have  been  put  into  this  kingdom  by  baptism; 

a.  to  enjoy  by  faith  its  great  and  rich  benefits; 

b.  to  work  in  it  for  our  own  salvation  and  its  extension; 

c.  to  be  tested  in  It  in  our  faith  and  <ft>edience  and  thereby  to 
enter  into  ever  closer  communion  with  God. 

d.  To  be  prepared  in  it  for  the  paradise  of  God  in  heaven. 

Conclusion.  In  Christ  paradise  and  more  Is  restored.  Look  to  him  who 
came— and  still  comes  to  us  with  His  glad  tidings.  Matt.  11:  8,  5,  6.  The 
gospel  for  the  day. 

B.    Text:  Gen.  2:  18-26. 

The  first  marriage.  Without  it  even  the  happiness  of  paradise  is  in- 
complete. Man  Is  not  only  a  moral,  but  a  social  being.  He  needs  and 
wants  a  companion  of  his  own  "kind."    God  provided  one  for  Adam. 

Theme :    The  inaHintum  of  the  family . 

I.    ImUMed  by  God. 

1.  He  provides  the  woman  by  His  Almighty  power.    Makes  her  not  from 

a.  the  dust  of  the  ground;  for  she  is  to  be  bone  of  man's  bones 
and  fiesh  of  man's  fiesh,  of  his  "kind;"  nor  is  she  taken  from 
man's  head — she  is  not  to  be  his  superior;  nor  from  his  feet — she 
is  not  to  be  his  slave. 

b.  But  from  one  of  hia  ribs  nearest  his  heart. 

c.  This  decides  forever  the  fundamental  relation  of  the  woman  to 

the  man.    I  Cor.  11:  8-9. 

2.  He  brings  her  to  the  man. 

a.  Because  she  is  made  for  him,  and  as  he  recognized  other  crea- 
tures and  gave  them  names  according  to  their  characteristics,  so 
he  recognized  in  her  his  copartner  and  calls  her  woman,  maness. 

b.  In  his  wise  providence  God  arranges,  that  there  is  In  general  an 
equal  number  of  males  and  females  In  the  world;  and  If  men 
will  look  to  him  in  faith  and  observe  his  indications,  he  will 
bring  those  together  who,  according  to  his  will,  are  to  be  part- 
ners In  life.  Isaac  and  Rebecca.  The  taking  of  a  wife  or  a  hus- 
band is  not  a  matter  of  our  own  independent  choice;  but  conscien- 
tious persons,  who  desire  their  true  happiness,  should  always 
endeavor  to  ascertain  God's  will  in  such  a  case.  Great  disre- 
gard of  God's  order  and  much  abuse  of  human  freedom  are 
practiced  In  the  respect  (A  wide  field  for  practical  remarks  is 
opened  here.  Do  not  pass  over  it  in  sileoce.  The  pulpit  should 
speak  freely  on  this  subject.) 

3.  He  joins  them  into  one  fiesh. 

a.  It  is  a  mysterious  work  of  God.  who,  in  his  mercy,  haa  still  pre- 
served this  first  institution,  notwithstanding  sin  having  enter- 
ed into  the  world. 
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b.  It  is  the  most  intimate  and  holy  union  of  two  persons  on  earth 
which  can  he  rightly  diseolTed  by  him  only  who  made  it  AU 
divorces  are  to  be  lamented. 

c.  Only  two  persons  of  opposite  sexes  can  be  thus  Joined  together. 
Bvery  form  of  polygamy  is  a  gross  violation  of  God's  original 
order,  confirmed  by  Christ.    Matt.  19:  Iff. 

d.  As  marriage  is  a  divine  and  holy  institution.  Christian  people 
will  desire  the  service  and  blessing  of  the  church,  when  aoter- 
ing  it 

II.    lU  object  and  end, 

1.  The  glory  of  God. 

a.  All  creatures  are  made  for  this  purpose; 

b.  especially  man  and  the  family. 

c.  The  first  marriage  is  the  beginning  of  the  church  on  earth. 
Family  worship. 

2.  The  mutual  happiness — temporal  and  spiritual — of  the  parties  Joined  in 

marriage 

a.  Faithful  discharge  of  their  mutual  duties  and  their  duties  to 
God  insures  this  happiness.    Eph.  5:  22-25. 

b.  Marriages  t>etween  parties  of  a  different  faith  are  often  a  hind- 
rance to  it,  lead  to  much  contention  and  are  not  advisable. 

3.  The  propagation  of  the  race. 

a.  Legitimate  marriage  the  only  rightful  means  for  this  purpose 

b.  and  the  fundamental  condition  ot  a  proper  care  and  education  of 
the  offspring. 

4.  Finally,  Co  be  a  bar  against  all  manner  of  licentiousness. 

Conclusion:  In  a  holy  family  Jesus  was  bom.  We  are  approaching  the 
commemoration  of  the  great  and  blessed  event  Open  thedoorsof  your  houses 
and  families  to  him,  that  he  may  dwell  among  you  and  bless  you  with  the 
daily  bread  and  the  bread  from  heaven. 

FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

A.    Text:  Gen.  3:  1-7. 

Traditional  knowledge  of  the  fall  of  man  among  all  nations.  The  Bible, 
however,  gives  definite  information — and  of  the  origin  of  sin.  No  better, 
simpler  and  truer  answer  can  'be  given  to  the  latter  subject  than  that  fur- 
nished by  the  text,  which  is  not  simply  a  symbolic  representation  but  a 
historical  fact. 

Theme :    The  first  tin  of  owr  race, 

I,    How  man  came  to  commit  it. 

1.  In  no  way  and  in  no  sense  from  necessity. 

a.  Neither  by  a  decree  of  God.    Impossible.    Horrible! 

b.  Nor  on  account  of  any  inherent,  inborn  weakness  of  man.  He 
has  indeed  a  sensuous  nature;  but  the  will  was  above  the 
senses.  Men  cannot  excuse  their  sins  on  the  ground  of  their 
imborn  weaknesses. 

c.  Nor  is  there  any  excuse  on  the  ground  of  ignorance,  as  to  the 
act  and  its  results.    God  has  spoken,  warned  and  threatened. 

2.  Through  the  temptation  of  Satan. 

a.  Sin  has  not  its  deepest  root  within  but  without  us. 

b.  Satan  appeared  under  the  guise  of  the  serpent  through  whom 
he  spoke  to  the  woman.  God  could  permit  this  without  sharing 
any  part  in  the  subsequent  act  of  man.  He  is  in  no  sense  the 
author  of  sin;  but  he  had  to  allow  some  temptation,  if  man  was 
to  be  tried. 

c.  The  subtle  approaches  to  the  woman.  First  the  question  calcu- 
lated to  undermine  the  truth  of  God's  word  and  awaken  doubt. 
God's  word  was  permissive  (2:  16);  Satan  lays  the  stress  on  the 
prohibition.  Second,  direct  denial  of  God's  word,  calculated  to 
awaken  unbelief.  Satan  denies  the  punishment  of  sin  which  he 
always  does.      Third,  a  lying  promise,  denying  God's  goodness 
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aod  appealing  to  the  Mnuotui  nature  of  man.      The  fkrat  la  the 
temptation  of  rationalism,  the  second  that  oC  Infldelitj  (panthe- 
ism), the  third  that  of  materialism. 
S.    Through  the  abuse  of  man's  liberty. 

a.  The  temptation  was  great,  but  oould  certainly  have  been  re- 
sisted. 

b.  The  woman,  however,  voluntarily  yielded  in  the  intellect,  as- 
senting to  Satan's  words  and  thinking  God's  prohibition  not  so 
seriously  meant;  In  the  heart,  allowing  herself  to  be  enticed  by 
the  charm  of  the  tree  and  its  fruit  and  letting  go  her  love  to 
God;  In  the  will,  preferring  to  gratify  the  sensuous  appc^tite 
rather  than  to  obey  God  and  deciding  to  take  and  eat. 

This  is  essentially  the  character  of  every  temptation  and  the  way  to 
the  birth  of  every  sin.  Unbelief,  selfishness  or  pride  and  the  gratification 
of  the  sensuous  desires  the  three  stages  of  its  development.  Guard  against 
them  and  resist  the  beginning. 

IL    The  ffrtai  gmU  inewrred. 

1.  It  seems  but  a  trifie  to  eat  of  this  fruit;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  direct 

and  wilfull  transgreasion  of  the  divine  command;  and  man  became  a 
guilty  creature  l>efore  Ood.    His  guilt  is  so  great,  because  he  sinned 

a.  against  the  Most  High  God,  his  Maker; 

b.  against  bis  love  and  goodness; 

c.  against  his  direct  command; 

d.  against  his  own  better  knowledge; 

e.  because  he  believed  the  devil  rather  than  God  and  virtually 
charged  the  latter  with  envy  and  falsehood. 

f.  (because  the  first  sin  leads  at  once  to  the  second.    The  seduced 

becomes  a  seducer. 

2.  Having  been  disobedient  they  at  once  become  eonectous  of  their  guilt. 

a.  Their  sad  disappointment.    V.  7. 

b.  The  painful  sense  of  guilt — an  evil  conscience. 

c.  Loss  of  their  Innocense — ^feeling  of  shame. 

Sin  never  fails  to  bring  its  disappotntments;  its  sense  of  guilt,  fear, 
self-reproach  and  shame. 

///.    The  [exitnt  of  fhii\  mtgmfietmee  offhu  «mi. 

1.  It  seems  but  the  deed  of  the  first  human  pair;  but  it  is  the  sin  of  us  all. 

This  is  the  clear  testimony  of  Scripture,  Rom.  6:  12-19.  Adam  and 
five  were  the  race  at  the  time  and  they  are  the  parents,  root  and  rep- 
resentatives of  all. 

2.  Hence  their  guilt  and  penalty  is  Justly  and  truly  imputed  to  all.    Rom. 

5:  12-19. 
This  may  be  a  gloomy  aspect  of  our  race;  let  us,  however,  remember, 
that  whilst  by  one  man's  disobedience  God  in  His  justice  put  the  whole 
race  under  guilt,  he  also  gave  by  one  man's  righteousness  the  free  gift  upon 
all  unto  Justification  of  life.  Christ  came  to  resist  the  devil  and  to  over- 
come him  for  us  and  he  has  done  tt.  Believe  and  you  will  have  the  benefit 
thereof. 

B.    Text:  Gen.  2:  8-19. 

The  first  crime  draws  after  it  the  first  Judicial  investigation— a  trial  at 
court,  with  a  verdict  and  sentence  pronounced. 

Tbeme :    The  Fir$t  Judgment, 

At      T.  he  MHMIIOIW  fllMI  a^f'ai^RMI^IIC* 

1.    It  is  evident,  that  the  Lord  God  was  not  present  in  any  visible  mani- 
festation, when  Adam  and  Eve  committed  their  first  sin;  yet  It  was 
known  to  him.    They  could  neither  hide  their  sin  nor  themselves, 
a.    All  hearts  are  open  to  htm  and  no  act  of  man  can  be  concealed 

from  htm.    Ps.  1S9;  Job  84:  fl,  22;  Rev.  2:  2,  9,  12,  19,  etc 
h.    The  final  judgment  will  reveal  hia  perfect  knowledge  of  all  our 
doings. 
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2.  The  Loitl  God  does  pot  pass  It  over  in  silence,  but  summonB  man  to  ti 
accouDt.    Lake  16:  2. 

a.  He  la  a  holy  and  jealoaa  God  who  will  oot  gire  his  honor  to  aa- 
otber.  nor  be  insulted  wltlKHit  takins  vengmnce. 

b.  Adam  is  called  to  account — t.  8,  9;  others  are  daily  thua  calkd 
by  their  consciences;  all  of  ua  oo  the  day  of  final  retribution. 

S.  Adam  had  to  come  forth  from  bis  hiding  place,  as  he  was  (naked)  and 
he  is  arraigned  before  Qod,  his  Accuser  and  Judge. 

a.  What  a  discovery,  when  such  summons  comes  to  the  guilty. 

b.  Men  can  neither  philosophise,  nor  laugh,  nor  scoff  away  such  ar- 
raignmenL    It  will  oome. 

//.     TV  truU  and  Ha  reamtL 

I.  The  accused  do  indeed  plead  guilty  to  a  certain  degree,  but  they  palliate 
their  sin  with  vain  excuses,  throwing  the  blame  on  others,  indirectly 
even  on  God  Himself.    V.  12. 

a.  What  folly  and  what  a  pity!  But  such  is  fallen  man's  nature. 
Comp.  Matt.  26:  24. 

b.  Far  better  at  once  confeaa  it  frankly  as  your  own  deed — and  re- 
pent.   Your  consent  Is  your  act  and  you  ar«  responsible  for  iu 

1    The  evidence  of  their  sin  is  conclusive  and  they  are  therefore  convicted. 

a.  Thia  is  paradise  lost — loss  of  God's  image  and  of  hia  pleasure— 
of  Innocense — standing  as  a  convicted  criminal  before  God's  tri- 
bunal with  nothing  but  death  before  him. 

b.  Thare  is  no  poasible  way  of  escape  of  conviction  for  the  sinner 
at  the  bar  of  God's  law.    It  ftnda  all  guilty.    Rom.  3:  19.  20. 

///.     TkeJwdfe^aamlemeeamdkUwteref, 

1.  Hia  sentence. 

a.  On  the  serpent  who  did  not  eat  of  the  fruit,  but  waa  the  aedncer. 
Lessons  from  It. 

b.  On  the  woman.  Her  phyaical  sufferings  and  her  subjeetlon  to 
ber  husband,  not  as  originally  made,  but  now  laid  on  her  by  the 
law  aa  a  punishment.  Neither  one  of  the  two  baa  been  revoked 
under  the  new  covenant    Yet,  alleiviation. 

c.  On  the  man.  His  sufferings  and  hardships  in  maintaining  hit 
life  In  this  world. 

d.  This  is  the  fountain  head  of  all  temporal  misery. 

We  notice,  the  result  of  sin  is  not  only  negative— deprivative:  kMs  of 
God's  image,  etc..  but  positive,  a  real  punishment  is  inflicted.  It  could  be 
called  a  blessing,  if  the  sinner's  punishment  were  only  negative,  deprivative 
— loss  of  life,  of  himself,  of  his  existence — annihilation:  but  such  is  not  tbe 
case.    The  law  condemns  him  to  actual  suffering  in  time  and  otemity. 

2.  And  yet.  there  Is  mercy  connected  with  this  sentence. 

a.  "Death"  was  threatened,  but  it  was  not  at  once  inflicted  to  the 
full  extent  of  Its  meaning.    Phyaical  life  waa  apared. 

b.  Woman  should  suffer;  yet,  she  was  to  become  a  mothei^-pros- 
pect.  hope  of  some  good  to  come.    I  Tim.  2:  16. 

c.  Man  should  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face;  yet,  bread 
would  be  provided;  and  "thorns  and  thistles  are  the  progenitors 
of  the  rose  and  of  the  wonderful  cactus  flower."  Labor  It 
wholesome^ — the  ground- form  for  education  and  for  the  various 
industrial  activities  of  man. 

d.  Man  is  expelled  from  the  garden,  but  this  was  an  act  of  benevo- 
lent mercy.    Bodily  death  will  finally  ensue. 

e.  but  suffering  humanity  seeks  for  heJo  which  is  promissd  la 
verse  15.  on  which  we  have  on  purpose  not  touched,  as  it  will 
receive  our  attention  In  the  next. 

We  have  spoken  on  this  first  Judgmentr— which  in  many  respects  is  a 
type  of  the  last — in  order  to  prepare  you  the  better  for  the  anDouncemeat 
and  reception  of  the  glad  tidinga  of  the  Chrlstmaa 
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Christmas  Season, 
christmas  dat. 

Text:  Qen.  3:  15;  Oal.  4:4»  6. 

Day  of  rejoicing  throughout  Chriftendom.  Bven  heaven  rejoiced  over 
the  event  we  celebrate.  There  is  reason  for  it.  On  the  first  sin  and  the 
first  Judgment  follows  in  our  text  the  first  gospel — ^promise;  and  to-day  wo 
commemorate  its  glorious  fulfillment. 

Theme :  The  Jhrtt  gatpd  promise  and  tte  fui/lBmeni  (he  ground  of  our  CMiNtof  joy. 

/.     The  first  goipd  promise. 

1.  It  is  the  star  of  Bethlehem  on  the  firmament  of  divine  revelation. 

a.  It  rises  above  a  fallen  world  and  never  disappears  altogether. 
It  appears  with  increased  clearness  and  brightness  during  the 
period  of  the  Old  Testament — other  promises  beciuning  more  ex- 
plicit It  did  not  even  disappear  altogether  to  the  Gentiles,  un- 
til the  wise  men  saw  it  materialized  in  the  star  of  Bethlehem. 

b.  Notice  the  text  is  addressed  to  the  serpent,  not  to  man,  though 
meant  for  him  also.  To  the  one  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  curse 
in  V.  14;  to  the  other  it  is  gospel.    What  a  volume  of  truth  in  it! 

2.  What  is  promised? 

a.  Bmnity  between  the  serpent  and  the  woman.  It  was  not  there 
at  the  time.  God  himself  would  put  it  there.  Not  all  enmity 
is  sinful;  enmity  against  the  devil  and  his  seed  is  right  and 
commanded.    We  dare  not  be.  at  peace  with  sin  and  falsehood. 

b.  Enmity  between  the  serpent's  seed  and  the  woman's  seed.  The 
serpent's  seed  is  his  falsehood,  by  which  he  t>egets  his  children. 
The  woman's  seed  cannot  be  her  natural  descendants,  for  they 
are  the  man's  seed;  it  cannot  be  anything  else  but  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  born  of  the  pure  virgin. 

The  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus  is  therefore  announced  before  any.  other 
man  was  born.  Let  men  cavil,  an  event,  announced  in  such  a  wonderful 
manner  more  than  4000  years  before  its  occurrence,  must  be  true. 

In  Christ  the  enmity  between  the  serpent  and  his  seed  and  the  woman's 
seed  reached  its  fulness  and  climax.— Matt  4:  Iff.  Christ  the  Light,  the 
Truth  and  the  Life;  the  devil,  the  prince  of  darkness,  the  liar,  the  murderer. 
John  8:  44. 

c.  The  woman's  seed  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  This  is  the 
greatest  Judgment  on  the  serpent,  but  the  real  gospel  in  the 
promise  to  man.  The  serpent's  power  and  life  should  be  de- 
stroyed.   Herein  lies  the  hope  for  fallen  man. 

This  is  the  promise,  has  it  been  fulfilled? 

IL    lU  fidfOlmeni. 

1.  The  enmity  was  put  there — 

a.  by  God  appointing  the  cross  for  the  woman  (Gen.  3:  16)  and  by 
making  her  feel  thereby,  how  greatly  she  was  deceived  by  the 
serpent.  Her  conscience  awoke  clearly  to  a  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  her  fall,  her  guilt  and  misery.  Her  sin  was  her  act,  but 
Satan  was  her  seducer  and  hence  she  learned  to  know  him  as 
her  enemy. 

b.  This  is  the  first  act  of  prevenient  grace,  an  act  essentially  nec- 
essary, if  man  is  to  be  saved.  No  hope  without  this  enmity. 
God  always  takes  the  initiative  by  awakening  the  conscience  by 
means  of  his  providential  appointments  and  of  his  law  written 
in  the  heart  or  on  stone  (Rom.  3:20),  leading  men  to  the  knowl- 
edge, that  the  devil  is  their  enemy.  The  cross  as  the  Judgment 
of  sin  is  indeed  painful,  but  it  is  salutary.  In  it  prevenient 
grace  comes  to  us. 

2.  But  we  are  to-day  especially    concerned,  whether   the    woman's    te^d 

came.    Look  Into  the  manger;  listen  to  QmX.  4:  4. 
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a.  The  fulneM  ai  time  came.  A  long  time.  Great  eTente  had  to 
come  to  paea  and  great  revolutiona  to  take  place  to  prepare  the 
manger;  but  the  fulness  came, 
h.  The  wonderful  birth— the  most  wonderful,  the  greatest,  the 
most  ast<Mindlng  act  of  God's  love,  the  moet  momentous  event 
in  history— God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Church  Book  130.  1-S. 
S.    Did  he  bruise  the  serpent's  head? 

a.  He  came  for  this  purpose.  Gal.  4:  5;  not  to  enjoy,  neither  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  to  save  it    Luke  2:  11. 

b.  He  accomplished  his  mission,  beginning  at  Bethlehem  and  fin- 
ishing it  on  Calvary  and  In  Joseph's  tomb. 

///.     1$  tki$  not  ground  for  great  rejoiHng  f 

Rejoice. 

1.  In  God's  veracity  and  love  in  fulfilling  his  promise  and  sending  his  Son 

after  shaking  "the  heavens,  and  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  the  dry 
land."    Hagg.  2:  6. 

2.  In  the  Son's  mercy  In  becoming  incarnate  under  such  pitiable  circum- 

stances for  us  sinful,  guilty  men. 

S.  In  the  fact,  that  he  has  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  ihe  law,  from 
the  power  of  the  devil  end  from  death;  and  has  purchased  us.  that 
we  might  receive  "the  adoption  of  sons"  and  the  heirship  of  heaven. 

4.  As  faith  was  necessary  to  receive  the  promise,  so  it  Is  necessary  to  re- 
ceive its  fulfillment,  if  our  joy  is  to  be  true,  spiritual  and  lasting. 
John  1:  12. 

SUNDAY  AFTER  CHRISTMAS. 

A.    lext:  Gen.  4:  8-16. 

This  text  seems  inappropriate  for  the  present  season.  Yet.  even  the  gos- 
pel for  to-day  intimates  clearly,  that  while  "all  people"  ought  to  rejoice, 
not  all  do  rejoice.  Verses  34,  35  in  the  gospel  speak  of  a  fall  and  rising,  for 
which  the  new-born  child  is  set;  he  is  "a  sign"  spoken  against;  they  speak 
of  a  sword  piercing  Mary's  soul.  This  "sign"  is  the  dividing  line  among 
men. 

Further,  if  any  question  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour,  let  him  read  the 
text  and  the  bloodstained  volumes,  of  which  it  is  the  first  chapter. 

Theme :    The  two  broiker$  in  wham  our  race  u  painfuUp  and  pewmmnenUff  divided. 

I,     What  this  dirimou  is. 

1.  Not  the  difference  in  their  individuality;  nor  in  their  temporal  occupa- 

tions and  other  natural  relations;  but  in  their  religious  principles,  U 
their  lalth.  Both  of  these  brothers  have  their  altars  and  bring  their 
offerings;  but  what  a  difference  in  their  offerings  and  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  bring  them! 

a.  The  one  is  the  archetype  of  self-righteous  Pharisaism.  He  is  no 
atheist,  no  polythcist,  but  professedly  a  theist;  but  his  heart  is 
not  right  toward  God.  He  does  not  rightly  honor  him,  but  seeks 
his  own  honor.  His  sacrifice  is  a  work  without  faith  and  devo- 
tion. Pharisaism.  Its  soul  is  selfishness,  seeking  self  in  an  ap- 
parent aeiTioe  of  God — hypocrisy.  (V.  5,  6.)  It  does  neither 
need  nor  want  a  Saviour. 

b.  The  other  is  the  direct  opposite.  He  believed  the  promise  and 
honored  God;  brought  the  best  be  had  and  offered  it  by  faith 
(Heb.  11:  4)  as  an  act  of  true  worship  and  as  a  real  sacrifice  for 
his  sin.  He  is  a  penitent  sinner  and  yet  pronounced  righteous 
(I  John  3:  12)  on  account  of  his  faith.  A  type  of  a  true  be- 
liever. 

2.  At  the  altar,  then,  these  two  brothers  are  separated.    Here  is  the  be- 

ginning of  all  isms  and  schisms, 
a.  It  is  here,  where  the  deepest  and  most  momentous  separation 
takes  place,  not  only  among  men  in  general,  but  in  the  pro- 
fessed Church  of  God.  The  race  is  divided  into  believers  and 
unbelievers,  and  the  professed  Church  into  true  believers  and 
those  who  are  Pharisees  at  heart.  The  true  Church  and  the 
false  Church.      True  Christianity  and  oorrupt  Judalam.      Pro- 
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tesUntism  and  Catholicism.  Total  depravity  or  Pelagianiam. 
Free  grace  or  merit.  Justiflcatlon  by  faith  or  by  works.  Christ 
or  self. 

The  two  altars  of  these  two  brothers  tjrpes  of  the  altar  on 
Calvary  and  that  in  the  despoiled  temple  and  on  Mars'  hill. 
The  manger  and  the  cross  the  dividing  line  between  two  great 
epochs;  between  types  and  Kbadows  and  realities  and  sub- 
stances; between  the  rule  of  the  law  and  that  of  the  gospel;  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  believers  and  unbelievers;  between  those 
whose  services  are  acceptable  to  God  and  those  which  are  ob- 
noxious to  him;  between  the  saved  and  the  lost.  (See  the 
day's  gospel.) 
b.  This  schism  of  our  race  and  of  the  Church  is  the  most  unfortu- 
nate on  earth,  as  seen  in  its  results  and  consequences. 

//.    lia  remUt  and  eouaeiiumceM. 

1.  These  brothers  had  a  different  spirit  before  they  brought  their  offerings. 

It  resulted  in  a  rupture  of  their  religious  and  ecclesiastical  fellowship. 

a.  They  professed  to  worship  the  same  God,  but  did  it  at  different 
altars  and  in  essentially  different  ways.  They  would  not  and 
could  not  under  these  circumstances  worship  at  one  and  the 
same  altar.  The  rent  is  getting  deeper;  from  difference  in  the 
spirit  and  faith  to  separation  in  action,  in  the  confession,  ser- 
vice and  life. 

b.  Such  practical  break  is  the  inevitable  result  of  such  difference 
in  the  spirit.  This  is  certainly  not  according  to  God's  will  and 
is  to  be  greatly  lamented. 

2.  Hardening  the  heart  against  God's  word. 

a.  God's  warning  voice.    V.  6,  7. 

b.  Of  all  men's  hearts  the  Pharisees  were  the  hardest.    Mt.  21:  SI. 
8.    Bnvy  and  hatred  against  the  brother. 

a.  Cain  did  not  love  God,  because  he  had  not  the  faith;  hence  he 
did  not  love  his  brother,  but  hated  him.    I  John  3:  12,  15. 

b.  Behind  the  professed  love  of  those  who  have  the  Pharisaic  spirit 
is  envy  and  hatred. 

4.  Fratricide. 

a.  Murdering  the  righteous— reaching  its  climax  in  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ.    (V.  85  in  the  gospel  lesson.) 

b.  Religious  persecutions  and  wars,  incited  by  envy,  hatred,  relig- 
ious fanaticism  and  the  devil.    Matt  2:  16. 

5.  Divine  Judgment  on  the  unrighteous. 

///.    li  there  a  remedy  for  thie  unfortunate  divieUm  f 

1.  I  know  of  none  other  than  unconditional  and  absolutei  submission  to 

God's  word  and  spirit.    Such  submission  leads  to 

a.  unity  of  faith  and  spirit; 

b.  fraternal  love; 

c.  harmony  in  the  confession  and  action. 

d.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  preventive  for  further  animosities, 
schisms  and  bloodshed. 

2.  The  mystery  of  thei  manger  and  ot  Calvary  appeals  to  all  so  forcibly  to 

come  to  ''one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of 
all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all  and  in  all." 

B.    Text:  Gen.  6:  1-81. 

Another  singular  text,  says  one.  But  the  to-day's  gospel  also  brings  to 
our  notice  two  aged  believers,  near  the  end  of  their  days,  and  it  suggests 
appropriate  and  profitable  lessons  for  the  approaching  end  of  the  year. 
Such  lessons  we  find  also  in  the  chapter  before  us. 

Theme :    Leatont  of  ike  textefor  the  approaching  end  of  ike  pear, 

L    OodUneee  hat  (he  promiee  of  thie  preaent  Ufe. 

1.    We  have  here  the  geneology  of  the  ten  patriarchs  of  our  raoe  from  Adam 
to  Noah  in  the  line  Seth,  Adam's  third  son. 
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a.  They  were  all  pious  men,  looking  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise.  Luther:  "This  is  the  highest  honor  of  the  primitire 
world,  that  it  had  at  the  same  time  so  many  pious,  wise  and 
holy  men."  Enoch's  godliness  is  especially  mentioned.  He 
walked  with  God.  in  fellowship  with  Him.  in  obedience  to  His 
word.    This  is  true  godliness.     (Enlarge  on  it.) 

b.  O  that  the  world  were  more  filled  with  such  men!  True  godli- 
ness is  indeed  scarce  in  this  age.  The  prevailing  antlgodly  and 
antlchristian  tendencies.  Yet,  thanks  to  God,  that  he  has  still 
his  seven  thousand,  who  do  not  bow  to  Baal. 

2.    God  blessed  them 

a.  with  good  children.  Those  named  were  all  good.  Good  children 
are  the  greatest  Joy  to  their  parents  and  a  great  blessing  to  the 
world.  A  good  rising  generation  makes  the  good  generation  of 
-the  future 
b.  with  longevity  of  life.  The  fourth  commandment  had  not  yet 
been  written  in  stone,  but  its  promise  was  then  already  fulfilled. 
Ps.  91:  16.  Long  life  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  gracious  gift  of  God. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the  death  of  children  is  a 
mark  of  God's  displeasure. 

//.     It  reminds  u»ofike  JHgkt  of  time. 

1.  The  text  leads  back  into  centuries  long  gone  by.    To-day  we  look  back 

upon  the  years  of  our  lives  and  upon  the  year  nearly  past. 

a.  Past,  never  to  return!  The  wheel  of  time  never  moves  back- 
wards, always  forward. 

b.  Time  brings  its  opportunities.  It  brought  it  to  Simeon  and 
Anna,  to  others,  to  us. 

2.  How  did  we  improve  them?    Simeon's  and  Anna's  example. 

a.  What  satisfaction,  if  we  have  grown  in  grace! 

b.  What  regrets,  if  we  have  wasted  our  dayv  of  grace!  II  Cor.  6:  2. 

///.     /(  reminds  tu  of  our  Itut  hour. 

1.  Eight  times  we  read  in  the  text:  "And  he  died." 

a.  The  lives  of  these  patriarchs  were  very  long.  It  was  for  wise 
purposes.  Adam  and  Lameoh,  the  father  of  Noah,  lived  to- 
gether for  about  50  years.    Oral  tradition. 

b.  Yet,  every  one  of  them — Enoch  excepted — died.  They  shared  in 
this  respect  with  the  ungodly,  but  it  was  to  them  a  different 
thing  to  die  than  to  the  Cainites. 

2.  Men  were  born  into  this  world  during  this  year,  others  were  taken  away. 

a.  Many  a  vacant  chair  to-day! 

b.  Our  place  will  most  assuredly  be  vacant  at  some  time  or  another. 
Heb.  9:  27.  Realize— Heb.  13:  14.  Let  Christ,  the  Life,  be  bom 
in  your  heart,  and  if  he  has  been  bom,  keep  him  there,  that  you 
may  "depart  in  peace." 

IV,    It  teaches  ui  to  look  from  time  to  eiemi^. 

1.  These  patriarchs  looked  into  the  future,  not  only  toward  the  fulfillment 

of  the  great  promise.;  but  further,  toward  the  judgment  and  the  world 
to  oome. 

a.  Enoch  preached  it.    Jude,  v.  14,  15. 

b.  It  is  wise  for  us  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  think  of  the  end  of 
time  and  of  the  world  and  prepare  for  the  greAt  catastrophy. 

2.  Bach  year  and  hour  brings  us  nearer  to  it. 

a.  It  comes  as  certain  as  the  end  of  this  day  and  of  this  year  and 
may  come  very  soon. 

b.  Follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Enoch.  If  your  body  rests  in  the 
grave,  when  the  Lord  comes,  you  will  share  in  a  glorious  res- 
urrection; if  you  are  still  living  in  the  body,  yt>u  will  have  a 
glorious  translation  and  ascension. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  TEAR. 

Text:  Gen.  6:  1-18  (or  only  o-S).* 

A  brief  review  of  our  times,  as  suggested  by  the  text  ("God  saw,"  etc., 
▼.  5;  "God  looked,"  etc.,  v.  12)  may  be  a  suitable  subject  (or  this  solemn 
hour.  The  hour  calls  for  gratitude  to  God;  but  the  frivolity  with  which  the 
year  is  generally  closed  shows,  how  little  God  is  thought  of  and  it  calls  for 
the  consideration  of  a  very  serious  subject. 

Our  Lord  compares  the  latter  days— ours — to  Noah's  day. 

Theme  :    Noah*8  time  and  our  own. 

I.     The  world  it  tHU  tpared,  notwiUuilandiny  iU  great  and  abounding  wiekednefs. 

1.  The  great  spiritual  and  moral  change  during  the  few  centuries,  inter- 

vening between  chapts.  V  and  VI. 

a.  True,  there  were  the  pious  patriarchs  and  their  immediate  de- 
scendents  in  chapt.  V;  but  there  was  also  the  generation  of  the 
Cainites;  and  the  better  portion  of  the  race  was  contaminated 
by  the  worse. 

b.  The  deterioration.  (1)  Its  root:  The  total  depravity  as  found 
in  the  Cainites,  v.  5b  (for  explanation  of  this  verse  see  Com- 
mentaries and  Dogmatics).  (2)  The  occasion:  The  two  sexes 
and  inordinate  sexual  desire  growing  out  of  the  natural  heart, 
V.  5.  Further,  the  intermingling  of  persons  in  marriage  (the 
most  intimate  union  of  men  on  earth)  fundamentally  different 
in  spirit.  In  such  unions  the  result  is  almost  universally,  that 
the  worse  deteriorates  the  better.  It  is  a  concession  already  by 
the  better  part  to  the  worse  to  Join  him  or  her.  (3)  The  fact 
and  result:     The  wickedness  became  great.    Matt.  24:  38. 

2.  Our  times.    Some  tell  us,  that  the  world  is  getting  better.    We  are  not 

blind,  nor  inconsistent  and  foolish  enough  to  deny  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  various  channels  of  its  activities;  but  alongside  of 
it  runs  an  ever  widening  stream  of  rationalism — fanaticism — and  ma- 
terialism developing  into  atheism  (I  use  these  terms  here  simply  as 
pointers),  which  sweeps  along  and  grradually  swallows  up  multitudes 
of  those  who  bear  or  have  borne  the  Christian  name.    We  have  for 
these  statements  the  testimony 
a.    of  Scripture — give  passages; 
b.    of  our  courts  and  prisons,  of  statistics,   list  of  crimes  in  the 
daily  press,  the  well-known    social    vice,    numeix^us    unhappy 
marriages  and  divorces,  our  own  eyes  and  rars.    The  spirit  of 
the  age  is  rationalistic,  materialistic,  sensual. 

3.  And  y6t,  the  world  Is  still  spared. 

a.  God's  longsuffering. 

b.  It  calls  for  gratitude.    But 

//.     The  judgment  m  impending. 

1.  God's  longsuffering  has  its  bounds.    It  is  great,  but 

a.  his  spirit  will  not  always  strive  with  men.  He  will  not  save 
men  by  force  against  their  stubborn  will. 

b.  Wilful!  and  persistent  resistance  to  (3od's  spirit  and  the  increas- 
ing wickedness  of  men  challenge  God's  retributive  Justice. 

2.  Judgment  is  announced. 

a.  It  repented  the  Lord,  v.  6.  Though  unchangeable  in  his  nature 
and  character,  he  assumed  a  changed  position  in  respect  to 
changed  man. 

b.  De^ruction  to  come  is  announced.  The  wicked  world  through 
its  own  fault  failed  in  the  object  of  its  creation.  God  has  no 
longer  any  use  for  it,  and  if  it  continues  thus  to  resist  his  spirit. 
his  Justice  demands  the  infliction  of  punishment. 

c.  Thus  Judgments  and  the  final  Judgment  are  announced  to  the  un- 

believing and  wicked  world.    Luke  17:  26-30;   Matt.  13:  41.  42. 
The  world  is  fast  ripening  toward  it. 


^These  outlines  were  used  about  4  years  after  the  foregoing. 
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1.  It  was  fiTen  in  Noah's  time.  ▼.  Sb. 

a.  Darinc  which  the  aiylrtt  did  not  cease  to  striTe.    Noah  presched. 

b.  It  remained  fruitless. 

2.  For  oar  time  such  respite  may  be  glren. 

a.  Another  year  of  trace  may  open  to-morrow  and  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  preach;  but  the  future  to  uncertain. 

b.  Admonitions  to  the  uncooyerted;  encouragements  to  beUcren  to 
ffuard  against  the  eyil  spirit  of  our  times  and  to  be  faithfuL 
Matt  24:  IS. 
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Country:  H.  B.  J.  APRIL.— Grosse.  Lutherisches  Symbolik:  J.  M.  Brace. 
The  Unknown  Ck>d:  H.  E.  J.  JULY — Row.  Christian  Theism:  H.  E.  J.  OCTO- 
BER.—Buel.  Dogmatic  Theology:  H.  E.  J. 

1891.  JANUARY.— Cowley.  God   in   Creation  and  Worship;  .  The  Writing  of 

(Genesis;  Fox.  Evidence  of  a  Future  Life;  Smith,  H.  B.  System  of  Theology: 
H.  E.  J.    APRIL.— Johannson.  Die  Sohrift  u.  d.  NegaUve  Critiz:  H.  B.  J. 

1892.  JANUARY.— Doellinger.  The  Vatican  Decrees;  Weidner.  Christian  Ethics;  H. 
B.  J. 

1&93.    APRIL.— Bruce.  Apologetics;    Walther.  Gesetz  and  Evangelium:  H.  E.  J.  JULY. 

— Steams.  Present  Day  Theology:  H.  B.  J.    .  Doctrines  and  Usuages  of 

the  Lutheran  Church  In  the  U.  S.:  A.  S.  OCTOBER.— Grau.  The  Goal  of  the 
Human  Race;  Hamack.  Histonr  of  Dogma;  Riemensnyder.  Lutheran  Manual; 
Whitteker.  Baptism:  H.  B.  J. 

1894.  APRIL.— Schmauk.  The  Negative  Criticism  and  the  O.  T.:  H.  B.  J.  OCTO- 
BER.— Fairbaim.  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theology:  E.  T.  H.  Jacobs.  Ele- 
ments of  Religion:  G.  F.  S. 

1896.    OCTOBER.— Weidner.     Introduction  to  Systematic  Theology:  

1896.    APRIL.— Rupprecht.  Des     Rathsels  Losung:     Kautsch.  Die    Heilige 

Schrift  des  A.  T.    JULY.— KoUlng.  Pneumatologle:  E.  T.  H. 
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Un.  JANUART.— L^.  Tha  ChMKb:  T.  B.  8.  AFBIL.— Ocrfen.  BaptlMto:  T.  & 
8.  niUT.—antlfiB lefefg.  Brmbolica;  Wtltbar.  0«mU  and  Bt«iiscU«b:  T. 
■.8. 

ttn.    JANUART.— Schodda.  Tha  Bnor  of  HlMoari:     H.     B.     J.    DUnock.  CkilMia 

Doctrine  of  BaMrdoUom:  .    Atxbarger.  ChrUUIcIie   EicimologlB:  . 

APBIU     —    OatUagen.  DocnuUk: ~.    Aduuoa.  Tb*  Mind  at  CteM:  T. 

B.  8.    Planoii.  The  CodIiib  of  the  Lord:       J.       8.      Falper.  PttMataaOKtm 

Bekennutu:      .    JULY.— Sam emUe.  St.   PkoI's    Caaotfftloa   at   CkiU: 

B.  ■.  J.  Harrb.  God  the  Creator;  Clark.  OuUlne  at  TbaoloKT;  nnraet.  IB* 
Chrtot  of  HIMorr  and  Bxperlanca;  Pleper.  ChrUU  Werk:  T.  B.  8.  OCTOBUL 
— aqentbor.  Popvlaere  Smbollk;  Kleoll.  Ths  InearnM*  Saviour:  FHtKbtl 
Lotherlieh    odar    UoIeK;   Noble.  Our  RedempUoa;  Bartman.  Dlvliio  PaaolaQ: 

B.  P.    Uoffu.  God'e  MeUiodi  with  Uan:  .    Brnee,  Prortdaotlal  Ordn  rf 

the  World:  B.  p.    Teny.  Apolosetic:  T.  ■.  8. 

ItM.  JANUART.— Uller.  Prlnclplaa  of  ProtartantUm:  B.  T.  H.  BapUr.  Mrk* 
Uottr  of  Bcrlptore:  B.  P. 

IV  HI8T0HICA1* 

18S1  JANDART.— Roth.  Aucabarser  RetonnaUani  Oeachlcbte;  A.  8.  fUnr.  tUtj 
Chrlatlaa  Literature  PHmen:  R.  F.  W.  D'Aublsoe.  HlMorr  of  the  Beforae- 
Uon:  Nlcoll,  The  Incaniate  Saviour:  D.  H.  Q.  WlKbas.  BnadilunceB  aoi  d 
Klrchen-tleMiblchte:  P.  W.  W.  RobertKin.  Charln  tha  Plftb:  B.  P.  W. 
PreacoU.  Phlltp  the  Seooad:  R.  r.  W.  IIbdo.  Lebec  W.  Penn'a:  F.  A.  E. 
APRIL.~Palrbain].  Btudlea  In  the  Ule  of  ChrlM:  W.  A.  3.  JULT.-^toeatllL 
I^ther'i  Lebmi;  Kolde.  Preldeiicfa  der  Welae:  A.  S.  Blaek>w.  Kolina  tta 
Quletlat:   R.  P.   W.     Praaer.  Thooiaa  Clialiiiere:    W.   A.   B.     OCTOBER.— HUeh. 

OrnmliatlOD  of  the  Early  Churchea:  D.    H.    O.    .  OutlUea   of   Chant 

Hlatorr:  W.  R.  P.    .  Onealmiu,    the   Dbelple   of    St.    FmI;    F.   A  E. 

Moaler.  Remlolaoencea  of  the  Oxior'l  Hovemeot:  U.  B.  J. 

IISI.     JANUART.— Hlitorr   ot    the   Bgrptlao     RellKlon:     .     Fiaber.  T^    Ckrb- 

tlan  Rellilon:  H.  B.  J.  JubUd  Uartrr.  Apoloclei  (St.  Louie  ed.):  G.  F.  E 
Parrar.  Barlr  Dari  ot  Chrtrtlanltr:  SehaR.  Church  Hlatorr  (t):  WUdtnhaha. 
lUrUo  Luther  <Tr.Bpleker);  If  ann  A  Schmucker.  HalltBcha  Kachrichtaa;  Pit- 
ton.  Hiatorr  ot  the  American  Peopip;  H.  B.  J.  Bunder.  V>aereat«  Staunu 
HIatoria:  T.  N.  H.  GelailtiKBr.  Leawtna  In  the  Lite  of  Chrlat:  R.  P.  «. 
APRIL.— BuaeblU*.  Church  HUtory  (Tr.  Strotb):  0.  F.  8.  Bra».  OeaH 
Cbrlatl:  H.  B.  J.  Walker.  SooUlah  Church  Hlitorr:  Koeatertng.  Lebeu  d.  E 
a.  Kejl:  a.  P.  a.  Schmncker.  The  LutharaD  Churcb  In  PottMowa:  H.  E  J. 
Navllle.  Tb«  Chrlat;  O.  F.  8.  JDLY.—Momberl.  Life  ot  J^Muuui  Bbd:  Hua  A 
Bcbmueker.  Halleache  Nachrlchteo:  Prer.  Bartbolomaeua  Zlaseobalc;  BawUa- 
aon.  Rellglona  of  the  Ancient  World:  H.  E.  J.  OCTOBBR.— UatthealM.  La- 
thor'a  Lebeo:  Bpaeth.  Lather  In  Llede  aelner  ZeltgeDoeaeo;  O.  F.  8  QrkalB- 
ler.  The  Jeautta;  Btoever.  H.  H.  Ifuhlenbers;  Sootl.  Qrowth  ot  Oonat.  Ilhull 
In  America;  Adama.  Hanoal  of  HiBtorlcal  Literature;  Hants.  HMoit  «f  T«ta 
Vallej:  H.  B.  J. 

ISM.  JANUART.—Uhlbom.  Charitr  Id  the  Early  Cbarcb:  KaeetllD.  Martin  Lath* 
(Bd.  Horrla):  H.  B.  J.    Topetlo*.  A  Burseoo-a  Storlea  In  Bwedlah  Hlaterr:  E 

P.  W.    APRIL. .  Bibllache  Oeichlchten:    F.    A.    K.    Lenonnant  Tb* 

BeginninBa  of  Hlatory:  R.  F.  W,  Bcbatl.  Cburcb  History  (III);  Hitchcock  A 
Brown.  The  Didache:   H.  B.  J.    fny.  Geachlcbte   d.    RatormatloD:    P.   A.  E 

Komtlln.  Lite   of   Lutber:    .    Betaa.  Luther  and  the  Retormatloa;  Sattk. 

B.  Uartln  Lutber:  H.  B.  J..  Prondc.  Short  Stndlea  In  Great  Sublecta;  Biad- 
ley.  Recollectkini  af  Dean  Stanley:  R.  P.  W.  JCLT.— Kllden.  Hlatorr  »*  Om 
Ancient  Church:  C.  W.  8.  Cotterll).  Modern  CrIUclam  and  Clement'i  BplatlM; 
Maurice.  Life  of  P.  D.  Maurice:  H.  B.  J.  Everts.  Lite  of  John  Foeter:  P.  A 
K.  Tuttle.  HIaUMT  Of  Pruaala:  0.  F.  8.  OCTOBBB.— Welaa.  Life  Of  CkrM 
(III):  H.  B.  J. 
IKS.  JANUARY.— Bderabelm.  Life  and  Tlmea  of  Jeana  the  Meaalah:  B.  T.  H.  N»- 
man.  ApohHila  pro  vita  lua:  F.  P.  B.  Prey.  Luther  und  Selno  Freonde:  0.  P. 
8  Qoelwick.  Oerman  Culture  and  Christianity:  W.  J.  M.  Atkinson.  Ceataa- 
nlal  History  at  American  Metbodlsm:  H.  B.  J.  Reville.  Native  Rdlcloos  «f 
Meiloo  and  Peru:  G.  F.  B.  APRIL. —Taylor.  John  Knox:  H.  B.  J.  JULT- 
Behaff.  Churcb  Klatory  (IV):  H.  B  J.  Bherwood.  Memoln  ot  David  RtaU- 
•Id:  O.  F.  8.  Ludlow.  Chart  of  History:  H.  B.  J.  OCTOBER.— Hitchcock  « 
BrowD.  Tbe  Dldacha  (Id  ed.):  WUtaniaeyer.  Tbe  Wooim  of  tha  RatDcmaOM: 
H.  B.  J. 
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18&6.    JANUARY.—Koenlg.  The  Religious  History  of  Israel:  .    Pears.  The  Fall 

ot  Oonstaiiftixiople:  .    Tulloch.  Religious  Thought  in  Great  Britain  in  the 

XIX    Century:    .    Sheldon.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine:  .    Stall. 

Year  Book  for  1885:  .    Ropes.  The  First  Napoleon:  H.  B.  J.    APRIL.— 

Schuerer.  History  of  the  Jewish  People   (I  and  II):   H.  B.  J.    .  Pro- 
ceedings of  American  Congress  of  Churches:  .    Fox.  Biography  of  A.  J. 

Fox:  H.  B.  J.    Blaikie.  What  Does  History    Teach?   .    JULY.— Mann    & 

Schmuoker.  Hallesche  Nachrlchten;  Schuerer.  The  Jewish  People  (III):  H.  B. 
J. 

1887.  JANUARY.— Stall.  Year  Book  for  1887;  .  Lutheran  Almanac  for  1887: 

H.  B.  J.    ,  Life  of  Bllzabeth  Prentiss:  C.  W.  S.    JULY.— Mann.  Life 

of  Muhlenberg:  H.  B.  J. 

1888.  JANUARY.— Lea.  History  of  the  InquIslUon  (I):  W.  J.  M.  Pick.  Apocryphal 
Life  of  Jesus;  Hay.  Memoirs  of  Qoerlng,  Lochman  and  Kurts;  Guinness.  Ro- 
manism and  the  Reformation:  H.  B.  J.  APRIL. — Presensee.  The  Ancient 
World  and  ChrtoUanlty:  H.  B.  J.  Lea.  The  Inquisition  (II):  W.  J.  M.  Puen- 
jer.  Christian  Philosophy  of  Religion;  Walker.  Theology  and  Theologians  of 
Scotland;  Stall.  Year  Book  for  1888:  H.  B.  J.  JULY.— Humphrey.  Sacred 
History:  C.  W.  S.  Bills.  Puritan  Age  in  Massachusetts;  Nicum.  Geschlchte 
d.  N.  Y.  Minlsterlums:  H.  B.  J.    OCTOBBR.    —    Rembe.  Blsleblsch-Mansfeld- 

Ische  Jubel  Comoedie;  .  Brief wechsel   Spangenbergs;    .  Laver- 

ner's  Augsburg  Confesslcm;  Bennett.  Christian  Archaeology:  H.  B.  J. 

1S89.    JANUARY.— Mombert  Charles   the  Great:    F.   A.   M.    Schaff.  Church   History 

(VI):   H.  B.  J.    APRIL. .  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve;   Haskell  & 

Bachmap.  Life  of  John  Bachman.  D.D.:  H.  B.  J.JULY. — Llchtenberger.  History 

of  German  Theology;  .  B.  Green wald;   .  Geschlchte  d.  Concordia 

Colleglums:  H.  B.  J.  GCH'QBBR.—Hartf elder.  Melanchthonals  Preceptor  Ger- 
manlae:  F.  A.  M. 

1890.  JANUARY.— Wolf.  Lutherans  in  America;  Allen.  Johnathan  Bd wards:  H.  B. 
J.  SchaCr.  Church  History  (VI):  H.R.  APRIL.— Newton.  W.  A.  Muhlenberg; 
Appel.  Life  of  J.  W.  Nevln;  Trebert.  History  of  the  Telegu  Mission;  Ochsen- 
ford.  Lutheran  Annual  for  1890:  H.  B.  J.  JULY.— Backhouse  A  Tyler.  Wit- 
nesses for  Christ;  Ay  res.  W.  A.  Muhlenberg:  H.  B.  J.  OCTOBBR.— Jacobs. 
Lutheran  Movement  In  Bngland:  A.  S.  Andersen.  Luth.  Klrkes  Hlstorle  In 
America;  Stein.  Katherlne  Von  Bora;  Weiser.  Reglna*  H.  B.  J. 

1891.  JANUARY.— Mackay.  Mackay  of  Uganda:  H.  B.  J.  APRIL.— Roth.  Acadle 
and  the  Acadians:  H.  B.  J.  (XJTOBBR. — Hartf elder.  Melanchthon  als  Precept- 
or Germanlffi:  F.  A.  M.    Jensson.  American   Lutheran   Biographies:    H.   E.   J. 

1892.  JANUARY.— Llghtf 00 1.  Apostolic  Fathers;  Doelllnger.  The  Vatican  Decrees; 
Wolf-Nlcum.  Lutheraner  in  Amerika;  Davidson.  Life  of  Archbishop  Talt:  H. 
B.  J.  JULY.— Chrlstlleb.  Theodor  Chrlstlleb;  Roth.  Handbook  of  Lutheran- 
Ism:  H.  B.  J. 

1893.  JANUARY.— Schaff.  Church  History  (VII):  H.  B.  J.  APRIL.— Storrs.  Bernard 
of  Clalrvaux:  B.  T.  H.  Graebner.  Geschlchte  d.  Lutheran  Klrche:  J.  N. 
Ochsenford.  Muhlenberg  (College;  Shlndler.  Life  of  Spurgeon;  Paton.  Life  of  J. 
T.  Paton:  H.  B.  J.  JULY.— Graebner.  Geschlchte  d.  Lutheran  Klrche:  J.  N. 
Kurts.  Church  History:  C.  W.  S.  Mann.  Life  of  W.  J.  Mann:  H.  B.  J.  OCTO- 
BBR.—Grau.  Goal  of  the  Human  Race:  .  Trial  of  L.  C.  Ctotwald:  H. 

B.  J. 

1894.  JANUARY.— Carroll.  Religious  Forces  of  the  U.  S.;  Lenker.  Lutherans  In  all 

Lands;  .  History  of  the  Bast  Pennsylvania  Synod:  H.  B.  J.    APRIL.— 

Jacobs.  History  of    the  Lutheran  Church:    C.   W.   S.    .  Bilder  aus  d. 

Gesch.  d.  Deutsch  Amerlkaner:  A.  S.  JULY.  —  Fry.  History  of  Trinity 
Church,  Reading:  H.  B.  J.  OCTOBBR.  —  Kretschmann.  The  Old  Trappe 
Church:  H.  B.  J. 

1895.  JANUARY. — Jackson.  Papers  of  American  Church  History  Society:  G.  F.  S. 
JULY.-^roll.  Historic  Landmarks  In  Lebanon  Valley:  T.  B.  S.  OCTOBBR.— 
Mommsen.  History  of  Rome;  Thomson.  The  Presbsrterlan  Churches  in  the  U. 
S.;  Spaeth.  W.  J.  Mann:  T.  B.  S. 

189<S.  JANUARY.— Sachse.  German  Pietists  of  Pennsylvania:  T.  B.  S.  APRIL.— Cor- 
nlll.  The  Prophets  of  Israel;  Smith,  G.  A.  Historical  (Geography  of  Palestine; 

Neteler.  Zeltstellung  d.  Israellt.  Ausxugs:   .    Hommel.  Aus  d.   Babylon- 

Ischen  Alterthumskunde:  .    Gcikie.  The  Apostles:  ,    Bax.  German 

Society  at  the  Close  of  the  M.  A.;  Fronde.  Lectures  on  the  Council  of  Trent; 
Purcell.  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning:  B.  T.  H. 
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1817.    JANDARY. .  Propbeta  ot  the     ChrUtlan      P«lth.    .    APRIL.— 

FullOD.  Bpochi  ot  Church  History:  E.  T.  H.    Qregg.  Hakera  or  the  Republic: 

.    WoK,    L.     B.  After    Pltty  Tears:     .     JULY.— MorrlB.  Remlnla- 

cencea;  Laroed.  Hlaocy  tor  Ready  Reference:  T.  E.  S.    Pick.  Htstorical  Sketch 

of  the  Jewi:  .     Bucklf.  History  of  Metbodlam  la  the  U.  S.;   Ludlow.  Age 

Ot  the  Cmaadea:  T.  B.  S.    Harcach.  Chroaologle  d.  Alt-ChrlaL  UteraCur:  — 

— .    OCTOBER.— Ramsay,  St.    Paul:— -.    Osborne.  Cruciflilon:     T.     E.     a. 

Richard,  H.  B.,  A.  H.  Francke:  .     Lewis.  Barlowe'a    Dialogue    OD    Lulb. 

Factiona:  — — .  Vau  Dyke.  Age  ot  the  Renalesance  (Epocha  of  Ch.  Hist.): 
.     Wackernagel.  Lite    ot    Luther:  . 

1898.  JANUARY.— Hoi timann.  N.    T.    Zeltgeschlcbte:     .         HcOillert.  Apostolic 

Age:  E.  T.  H.  Weltbrecht.  Der  Fels  lu   deu  Wellen:   .      Munro.  Lulhet'i 

Influeoce  on  Literature;  Uaapero.  Thi-  Struggle  o(  the  Natlona;  Oldenberg. 
Ancient  India:  Mueller,  Max.  The  Up^nlahads:  T.  S.  S.  HeCurdjr.  History. 
Prophecy  and  Monuments:  .  Peery.  The  Gist  o(  Japan;  Koeatlln.  Theo- 
logy ot  Lutber:  T.  E.  S.  Clark.  The  AnRllcan  Reforniatlon  (Epochs  ot  Cb. 
Hist.):  .  Trabcrt.  Church  History:  Bacoa.  History  of  American  Chris- 
tianity: T.  E.  S.     Klchard,  M.  E..  P.  J.  Spener:    .     Fritschel.    O.    J..    Der 

Lutb.   KIrche   In   Amerlka:   T.    E.   S.     Delndoerfer.  Oeachtcble    d.     Synode    tod 

Iowa:    .     APRIL.— Kent,  History  of  the  Hebrew  People;   Edersbelm.  The 

World  Before  the  Flood;  .  Israel    In    Canaan;    .  The    B:(odui: 

Meyer.  Israel;  .  Joaepb;  .  Moses:  T.  E.  3.  McOiffert.  Apos- 
tolic Age;   Allen.  Christian  Institutiona:   E.  T.   H.      Kautmann.  Die  Jenseiu- 

boffnungen  d.  Qrlechen  u.  Roemer: .    .  Beltraege  zur  Forderung 

Christ).    Tbeol.:   .     Winkler.  Traditloaabegrlff         d.  UrcbriatentJiuina. 

.      Haller.  Jovlanua: .       I'reuschen.  Palladlua  und  Rufinua:   . . 

Smith,  H.  p.  The  Bible  and  Islam:  T.  E,  S.  Wells.  Age  ot  CbarlemBgne 
(Epochs  of  Cb.   Hilt):    E.  T.  H.     Saegmneller.  Die     Cardlnaele     bis     Boaifai 

VII!:    .    Bompianl.  HIatory   of   tbo   Italian   Waldenses:    . .    Deane, 

Philip  MelancbthOD:  J.  S.  Cobb.  History  of  the  Palatines;  SchaO.  Lite  ot 
Pblllp  Scbaff;  SUpfer.  Jesua  Cbrlat:   T.      E.      S.     JULY,— Huirbead.  Times     of 

Chrlat:    .    tyeracb.  St.    Paul:  .    Nicoll.  Lite     of     Christ:     E.      P. 

Jacobs,  Martin  Luther:  Spaeth,  C,  P.  Krauth:  T,  B.  S.  Buehler.  Laws  of  the 
Aryaa;  Bompiani.  Ilallan  Waldenes:  E.  T.  H.  Schaefer.  Lutber  als  Kircfaen- 
hlstarlker:  .  Zimmerman.  Die  Unlveraitaeten  In  d.  U.  S.  A.: .  Mar- 
tin. Apoatotlc  and  Modern  Missions:  .  nocutnentary     Histcwr     ot     the 

UlD.  ot  Pa:  E.  P.    Harris.  EducatlODHl  CommlsslDDers'  Report  (96-97):  . 

Schmauk.  Old  Salem  In  Lebanon:  B.  P. 

1899.  JANUARY,— Waterman.  Poat-Aposlollo  Age:   E.  T,  H.     Pullan.  Early  Chris- 
tianity:   Benilger,  Fablola's  Blatera:   E.  P.     Hay.  Lutber  tbe  Reformer:  . 

Weller,  Hlrtory  ot  Prioden's  Church:   T.  E.    S.    Ochsenford    &    Pflueger,  The 

Danville  Conference:    .     Patoo,  J.      O.      Palon:      Maclntyro.  Ell]ah      and 

Eliaba:  S.  F,  Wallace.  Jerusalem  tbe  Holy:  T.  E.  S.  Trumbull.  War  Memo- 
ries ot  an  Army  Chaplain:  T.  B,  S.    JULY.— St  earns.  Patrtdogy;       Oerten.  Bg- 

charlst;  .  Proceedings  of  Gereral    Conterence    (1898);    Oftermann.  Im 

V[>rhof;    Elaon.  American   Hiatory;  .  Augustane   Bible  History:   T,   E. 

S,    Lelthold,  Erinnerungen:    E.    T.  H. 

V  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

1PB2.     JANUARY.— Bedell.  The   Pastor:    C.  W.    S,     Llddon.  Sermons    to    tbe    Fettle: 
Phelps.  Theory  of  Preaching:   Stall,  How   to   Pay   Church    Debts:    R.    F.    W. 

APRIL.— Newton.  Covenant    Names  and       Privileges:       .         Stark,  Dally 

Handbook:   W,   K.  F.     Ublhorn.  Cbrlstllche    Llebesthaetlgkelti     A.     S.       Ladd. 

Church  Poplty:   C.  W,  S.    Gerok.  Palrablaettar     (S):    .    I'helps.  Studies 

i;  R.  F.  W.     OCTOBER.— Ma  ha  try.  The  Decay  of  Modern  Prvach- 

Phelps.  My  Portfolio:  G.  P.  S.  Perclval.  Sponsorship:  O.  P.  9. 
■e  for  Souls:  O.  F.  3.  Selsa.  The  Golden  Altar:  H.  E.  J,  Kapll. 
3ook  (Tr.  Tount):  R.  F.  W.  Walther.  Eplstel-Postllle;  HriUnd, 
fe  (S);  Bertram.  Homlletic  Encyclopedia:  Q.  F.  S.  APRIL.— 
e  DoclrlQB  Christiana  (St.  Louis  ed):  Navllle.  The  Christ;  Clark. 

1  Endeavor  Soc'ety;   .  The  Clerical  Library   (Sermon  out- 

ach.  Der  Katechet;  Hanser.  Trost  und  Labung;  Selle.  Der  Pastor 
eher:  0.  F.  8.    Spaetb.  Hwtln     Ltnher:     .      OCTOBBR.— 
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Lutber.  Klrchen  PoBtllle  (Bd.  Walch);   .  Hans  PostiUe  (Ed.  Walch): 

O.  F.  S.  Hoppin.  Homiletics:  H.  B.  J.  Sihier.  Zelt  und  Gelegenheits  Predig- 
ten;  Ochsenford.  First  Book  in  S.  S.  and  Home:  O.  F.  S.  Green wald.  Jesus 
Our  Tableguest:  H.  E.  J. 

1884.  JANUARY.— Uhlhom.  Christian  Charity  In  the  Early  Church;  Hoppin.  Homi- 
letics; Grant.  The  Church  Seasons  Illustrated;  Bacon  &  Allen.  The  Hsrmns  of 
Luther;  Taylor.  Contrary  Winds  (S);    Parker.  The   Inner  Life  of  Christ   (S); 

.  Sermons  to  Children  (Outlines):    H.    B.    J.    APRIL.— Little.  Biblical 

Lights  and  Side-Lights:  H.  B.  J.  Spence.  Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts:  F.  A. 
K.    Hall.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  A  Meditation:     H.     B.     J.    Steckhardt.  Passion- 

spredigten:  G.  F.  S.    Wheeler.  Pulpit   and   Grave:    F.   A.   K.    .  Pulpit 

Prayers;  Green  wald.  The  Devout  Christian:  H.  E.  J.  JULY.— Hervey.  Man- 
ual of  Revivals:  F.  A.  K. 

1885.  JANUARY.— Hoppin.  Pastoral  Theology:  C.  W.  S.    Luther.  Haus-Postllle  (II), 

(Ed.  Walch) ;   .  Our  Blessed  Hope   (Tracts) :   G.  F.  S.    Van  Dyke.  The 

Reality  of  Religion:  F.  F.  B.  Lowrey.  Possibilities  of  Grace;  Potts.  Spiritual 
Life:  G.  F.  S.  Nutter.  Hymn  Studies:  .  APRIL.— Zoschokke.  Medita- 
tions on  Life.  Death  and  Eternity:  W.  J.  M.  JULY. .  LitUe  Child- 
ren's Book  (Hymns):  H.  E.  J.    '■ .  Concordanz  zum  Kirchengesangbuch: 

G.  F.  S.      Stork.  Light  on  the  Pilgrim's  Way;  Greenwald.  Meditations  for  the 

Closet:  H.  E.  J.    .  Food  for  the  Heavenly    Way;    .  Der    Tod    des 

Frommen;  Steckhardt.  Passionspredigten;  Talmage.  The  Brooklyn  Tabernacle 
(S);  Hastings.  Obscure  Character  of  Scripture  (S):  G.  F.  S.  OCTOBER.— 
Spence.  Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts:  G.  F.  S.  Walther.  Tanz  und  Theaterbe- 
such:  H.  E.  J. 

1886.  JANUARY.— Spence,  etc.  Thirty  Thousand     Thoughts     (IV):     .      Beck. 

Pastoral  Theology  of  the  N.  T.:  .    Seiss.  Lectures  on    the   Epistles    (S): 

H.  E.  J.    DeWitt.  Sermons  on  the  Christian     Life:     .      .  JULY.— Seiss. 

Right  Life:  H.  E.  J.    .  Letters  from  Hell:  G.  F.  S. 

1887.  JANUARY.— Spaeth.  Liederlust;   .  "The  Fatherland  Series:"  H.  B.  J. 

APRIL. — Conrad.  Catechism:  A.  S.    Horn.  Evangelical      Partor:      C.      W.      S. 

.  Biblical  History:   H.  E.  J.    Trench.  Sermons:  New  and  Old:  C.  W.  S. 

Rhodes.  Throne  of  Grace:  H.  E.  J.  Davidson.  City  Youth:  C.  W.  S.  JULY.— 
Gerberdlng.  Way  of  Salvation:  H.  E.  J. 

1888.  APRIL.— Taylor.  The  Scottish  Pulpit:     H.     E.     J.      Stoeckhardt.  Adventspre- 

digten;   .  Bins  1st  Noth:   A.  S.        .  In     Memorv     of     Christ; 

Rem  be.  Spangenberg's  Formulaerbuechlein :   H.  E.  J.      OCTOBER. . 

Missouri  Synodal  Handbuch;  .  The    (Common    Service;    .  The 

Sermon  Bible  (I):  H.  E.  J. 

1889.  JANUARY.— Brauer.  Choral  Buch:  A.  S.  Dietrich.  Luther's  Catechism;  Spur- 
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J.    APRIL.— Seiss.  Letters   of  Jesus  (S) ;    .  "The    Sermon    Bible    (II) ; 

Lutz.  Iowa  Hand-Agende;  Walther.  Ausprachen  u.  Gebete;  Ochsenford.  The 
Passion  Story:  H.  E.  J.  JULY.— Ker.  History  of  Preaching;  Gerberdlng. 
New  Testament  Conversions  (S):  H.E.  J.  OCTOBER.— Walther.  Casual-Pre- 
digten:  H.  E.  J. 

1S90.  APRIL.— Painter.  Luther  on  Education:  G.  F.  S.  Duffleld.  The  Latin  Hymn- 
Writers;  Stalker.  Imago  Christi;  .  Sermon  Bible  (Is.  to  Mai.);  Spur- 

geon.  The  Salt  Cellar:  H.  E.  J.    OCTOBER. .  Great       Sermons       by 

Great  Preachers;   Spieker.  Questions  in  the  Catechism:  H.  E.  J. 

1891.  JANUARY. .  The  Sermon  Bible    (St.    Matt.);    Aurand.  Rays   of   Light 

(S);  Davidson.  A  (3ood  Start:  H.  B.  J.  APRIL.— Weidner.  Phactical  Theology; 
Horn.  Outlines  of  Liturgies:  H.  E.  J.  JULY. — Gottshick.  Luther's  Anschau 
ung  vom  Gottes-dienst;  Jacoby.  Die  Liturglk  d.  Ref ormatoren :  E.  T.  H. 

1892.  JANUARY.— Stalker.  The  Preacher  and  His  Models:  J.  F.  JULY.— Julian. 
Dictionary  of  Hymnology  ;  Christlieb.  Sermons:  H.  E.  J. 

1S93.  APRIL.— Krauth.  Church  Book  with  Music;  Richard  &  Painter.  Christian 
Worship;    Berkemeyer.  Pastor   and  People;     Benze.  Pilgerlieder:     H.     B.     J. 

JULY. .  The  Common  Service     in     German:     .  Neues     Test. 

mit  Vorreden  u.  Randglossen:  A.  S.  Seiss.  Lectures  on  the  Minor  Festivals; 
Spaeth.  Saatkoerner  (S):  H.  B.  J.  OCTOBER.— Walther.  Das  Walte  Gott:  G. 
F.   S.    .  Luther's  Catechism  in  Japanese:  B.  T.  H. 
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189S.  JULY.— Solas.  Holy  Types:  T.  A.  R  OCTOBER.  —  Dallmann.  The  Theatre: 
.    Sandt.  Theses  for  Church  Doors:  

199%,    APRIL.— Gotwald.  Sermons  for  Festlral     Days;     Kuegele.  Country    Sermeos: 

T.  B.  8.    .  Luther  League  Hymnal:  .    Stein.  Luther    and    Count 

BrtMich:  ,    JULY. .  Preacher's  Homiletical  Commentary. 
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Spaeth.  Die  Hellige  Passion:  -<• .    Brooks.  New  SurU  in  Life  (S):  ^. 

OCTOBER.— Reed  ft  Archer.  Psalter  with  Gregorian  T^Mies: 
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Fry.  Elementary  Homiletics:  . 

1898.    JANUARY.— Meyer.  Deaconesses   and  Their  Calling:  .    .  Nam- 

tlTes  in  the  Catechism:  .    Bauslin.  The    Preaching    for    a    Theological 

Crisis:  ,    Schaeffer,  N.  C,  Bible  Readings  for  Schools:  .    JULY.— 

Mathewa.  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus:  E.  P.  Christlieb.  Lectures  on  Preaching: 
Scheele.  The  Common  Senrice:  E.  P.  Bzell.  Revelation  Illustrated: 
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len:  ,    Craddock.  The  Heaven  of  the  Bible: 


1899.    JANUARY.— Jacobs.  Faith,  Work  and  Outlook  of  the  Lutheran  Chun^:  

Valentine.  Christian  Truth  and  Life  (S);      Van      Dyke.  Sermons     to     Young 

Men:  E.  P.    Trumbull.  War  Memorie*  of  an  Army  Chaplain:  .    Warren. 

Ante-Nicene  Liturgy;  Smend.  Deutsche  Messen  bis  su  Luther's;  Vandenhoeck 
u.  Ruprecht,  Monatscrlft  fuer  Gottesdienst:  E.  T.  H.  JULY.— MacGregor. 
Praying  In  the  Holy  Ghost;  Wilberforce.  Sermons  in  Westminster  Abbey:  E. 
P.    Brown.  Two  Parables   (S);    Peloubet  St.     John     Illustrated:     T.    E.    8. 

.  Missouri   Funeral   Sermons:      Loehe.  Predigten:      . 

Lenskl.  His  Footsteps;  Hughes.  Essential  Christianity  (S);  Battershall.  Ser- 
mons: E.  P.    Brower.  How  to  Make  the  S.  S.  Go: . 

VI  MISSIONS. 

1882.    JANUARY.— Taylor.  Paul  the  Missionary:  F.  W.  W. 

1888.  JANUARY.— 'Hele.  History  of  the  Egyptian  Religion;  Thompson.  Moravian 
Missions:  H.  E.  J.  JULY.— Frey.  Bartholomaeus  Zlegenbalg:  H.  B.  J.  Bain- 
brldge.  A  Tour  of  Christian  Missions:  W.  K.  F.  Rawlinson.  Religi<ms  of  the 
Ancient  World:  H.  E.  J.    OCTOBER.- Baxter.  Winter  In  India:  ^. 

1884.  APRIL.— Frey.  Missions  BIbllothek:  G.  F.  S.  OCTOBER.- Bose.  Brahmoism: 
W.  J.  M.    Smith.  History  of  Christian  Missions:  H.  E.  J. 

1886.  JANUARY.— Sherring.  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India:  H.  B.  J.  Re- 
vllle.  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru:  G.  F.  S.  JULY.— Shwwood.  Me- 
moirs of  David  Bralnerd:  G.  F.  S. 

1S86.    JULY.— Frey.  Missions    BIbllothek:  O.  F.  S. 

1887.  JANUARY.— Du  Bose.  The  Three   Religions  of  China:  C.  W.  S. 

1890.  JANUARY.— Thomson.  Foreign  Missions:  H.  B.  J.  APRIL.— TraberC  History 
of  the  Telugu  Mission:  H.  B.  J. 

1891.  JANUARY.— Mackay.  Mackay  of  Uganda:  H.  E.  J. 

1892.  JANUARY.— Bliss.  Encyclopedia  of  Missions:  H.  B.  J.  APRIL.— Paton.  Ufe 
of  J.  T.  Paton:  H.  B.  J. 

1894.  JULY.— Maxwell.  The  bishop's  Conversion:  H.  B  .J.  OCTOBER.— Smith.  Gea 
Conversion  of  India:  H.  E.  J. 

1897.  APRIL.— Wolf.    L.    B.  After    Fifty  Years:  . 

1898.  JANUARY.— Peery.  The  Gist  of  Japan:  ,  Loose.  Lutheran  Foreign  Mis- 
sions:   .    JULY.— Martin.  Apostolic  and  Modern  Missions:  B.  P. 

1899.  JANUARY.— Speer.  Missions  and  Politics  In  Asia:  E.  P.  Patoo.  J.  G.  Patoo: 
.    JULY.— Barnes.  Behind   the  Pardah:  P.  A.  L. 

VII  PHILOSOPHICAL. 

1885.  JANUARY.— Schuyler.  Bmplrlcal  and  Rational  Psychology:  W.  F.  B.  Wrlgkt 
Studies  In  Science  and  Religion;  McC^osh.  Criteria  of  Truth:  H.  B.  J.  OCTO- 
BER.- Norris.  Kant's  Critique;  Watson.  Schelling's  Idealism:  W.  F.  B.  Ma- 
han.  Mental  Philosophy:  R.  F.  W. 
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1S84.    JANUARY.— Elwes.  Chief  Works  of  Spinoza.    See  Index  I:  W.  J.  M. 

1886.  OCTOBBR.— Lotie.  Mlcrocosmus    (Tr.  Hamilton  &  Jones) :  H.  B.  J. 

1887.  JANUARY.— Wen twoith.  Logic  of  Introepection:  W.  J.  M.  APRIL.— Van 
Dyke.  Theism  and  Evolution:  H.  B.  J.    JULY.— Warrlner.  I  Am  That  I  Am: 

1888.  APRIL.— Barr.  The  Gist  of  It:  W.  J.  M.  OCTOBBR.— Ackermann.  Man  a 
Revelation  of  God:  H.  B.  J. 

1889.  JANUARY.— Strong.  Philosophy  and  Religion:  C.  W.  8. 

1890.  JANUARY.— Morison.  The  Serv<ce  of  Man:  F.  F.  B. 

1891.  APRIL. — Boyer.  Concrete  Psychology:  H.  B.  J. 

1896.  APRIL.— Hyslop.  Blements  of  Bthics;  Roark.  Psychology  in  Education:  T. 
B.  S. 

1898.  APRIL.— Hyde.  Practical  Idealism;  Baldwin.  Mental  Development;  Ladd.  Philo- 
sophy of  Knowledge;  Scripture.  The  New  Psychology:  T.  B.  8.  OCTOBBR. — 
Watson.  Christianity  and  Idealism:  B.  P.  Bowne.  Theory  of  Thought  and 
Knowledge;    SIdis.  Psychology  of  Suggestion:  T.  B.  S. 

1S99.  JANUARY.— Wenley.  Outlines  of  Kant's  Critique:  B.  P.  JULY.— Meyers. 
Philosophy  of  Faith;  B.  P.    Harris.  Psychology  of  Education:  T.  B.  8. 

VIII  MISCELLANEOUS. 

1882.  JANUARY.— Morelli.  Suicide.      See  Index  I:  W.  J.  M.    Merrill.  Bast  of  the  Jor- 
dan: D.  H.  G.    Krauth.  Kosmos:  F.  W.  W.    Darwin.  Earth  Worms:  F.  A.  K. 
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The  Protagoras  of  Plato:  F.  A.  M.    Gibeme.  Geology  for  Beginners:  . 

1883.  JANUARY.— Thompson.  The  Land  and  the  Book;  Wright  Science  and  Relig- 
ion; Skeat.  Etymological  English  Dictionary;  Hoyt  ft  Ward.  Cyclopedia  of 
Quotations;  Butcher  ft  Lang.  Odyssey  of  Homer:  H.  E.  J.  Leighton.  Subjec- 
tion of  Hamlet:  J.  A.  H.  Harland.  Eve's  Daughter:  H.  E.  J.  Smith,  M.  W. 
Studies  in  English  Literature:  W.  F.  E.  JULY.— Field.  On  the  Desert:  H.  E. 
J.  OCTOBER.— Cross.  Bdens  of  Italy;  Mabie.  Norse  Stories:  H.  E.  J.  Reed. 
How  to  Read:  G.  F.  S.    Baxter.  A  Winter  in  India:  

1884.  APRIL.— Welsh.  Development  of  English  Literature:  R.  F.  W.  JULY.— Schlle- 
mann.  Troja;  Wilstach.  Virgil;  .  A  Sylvan  City:  H.  E.  J. 

1885.  JANUARY. — ^Topelius.  Times  of  Linnaeus:  G.  F.  8.  Cable.  Creoles  of  Louisi- 
ana; Wilkinson.  College  Greek  Course  in  English:  H.  B.  J.  OCTOBBR. 
Wilkinson.  College  Latin  Course  in  English:  H.  E.  J. 

1886.  JANUARY. — Field.  The  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey;  Stodman.  Poets  of  Amer- 
ica: H.  B.  J.    APRIL.— Phelps.  My  Study:  F.  F.  B. 

1887.  APRIL.— Hunt  Prose  and  Prose  Writers:  H.  B.  J. 

1888.  JANUARY.— Jacobs.  The  Law  of  Domclle;  Seiss.  Children  of  Silence:  H.  B.  J. 

1889.  JULY.— Lewis  ft  Short  Latin  Dictionary:  H.  B.  J. 

1890.  APRIL.— Hunt.  Studies  in  Literature;  Cusack.  Life  Inside  the  Church  of 
Rome:  H.  E.  J.    JULY. — Smith,  R.  M..  Emigration  and  Immigration:  H.  E.  J. 

1891.  JANUARY.— Schmauk.  The  Voice  in  Speech  and  Song*  H.  E.  J 

1895.  OCTOBER.— Reddall.  Academy  Song-Book:  

1896.  JULY. .  The  Frontier  Forts  of  Pa,:  .  Meyers.  Through  Won- 
derland to  Alaska:  

1K97.    APRIL.— Wilson.  Mere    Literature:  T.  B.  S.    OCTOBBR. .  Minutes  of 

the  University  Council  of  Pa,:  ,    Hasskarl.  To  Know  Oneself:  

1898.  JULY.— Rosengarten.  The  German  Soldier:   .    OCTOBER.— Stuckenberg. 

Introduction  to  Sociology:  . 

1899.  JANUARY.— Pestalossi.  Letters   on  Early  EducaUon:   — : .    JULY.— Black. 

Friendship:  T.  B.  S.    Smith.  Music:  B.   P.      Johnson.  Literary  Criticism:   T. 
B.  B. 
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I  LUTHER'S                           !) 

^  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Gospels.    ^ 

Q  ro„,..^  r^™  h..  j^gy  ^  MUELLER,  Pastor  in  Guetersloh.  Germany,    'i 

A  Tranilaled  by  REV.  P.  ANSTADT,  D.  D.                          \ 

A  There  has  l)ecn  f«>r  some  lime  an  increasing  demind  for  Lutheran  literature   >, 

V  in  the  Knplish  language,  but  very  little  ha'*  Ixren  done  to  publish  translations  of  \ 
A  Luther's  KxiHjsitions  of  the  Bible.     Luiher  made  the  best  translation  of  the  Bible    ) 

«^  into  the  (iermin  language,  and  he  was  well  qualified  to  give  us  the  bc>.l  c<im-  \ 

V  mcntary  on  the  Scriptures.     Other  commentaries  are  more  critical,  and  intended  / 
A  more  especially  for  the  learned.     **  But  Luther  was  a  nnn  f>/the  people,  and  ft^r  j 
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TfAnsliUd  by  REV,  P,  ANSTADT,  D.  D- 

Th^rc  bfts  l»r*  n  tor  v>Tnc  time  an  mcrfa^lT»K  tlenniul  for   I  uthcran  literature 
in  thr  V:,^  i^h  I  ir.^'ui;^*'.  l-ut  very  bulc  hft>  iK-t-n  <li>nc   to  pub  isK  lran>>Ulions  nt 
I  uihf'r\  \  x|i>sit'  Mi-s  «>i  the  liit»le.      LulhtT  male  the  best  lran^ltH3n  t>f  the  lUhlc 
into  the  (»<Mni«ii  ian^ni.i^t',  und  he  wa>  well   ()ualitie<l   to   |;i^e    us   the   l>c^  cm 
nirri'arv  «>n  the  ^rri'^iurfs       OJu'f  tonim*ntArics  art*  mt>re  critical,  and   int*^.  ' 
ni.-rr  <'s  '»*i  m'.U  ti»f  iiu*  h-anu'  I.      *'  lliit  1  uther  wa<  a  man  « /  llie  j.eojilc,  an  . 
the  |ff<.t  \r,  and  li''  wrote  '.  '  tlu*  pr  iph   jfid  for  pratttial  purfx>se>.       Mis  ei 
ttons  .ire  ini'ies  of  thought,  whu  li  at  ontc  lK:tr.iy  the  man  who  Uvcti,  m*>\cr     . 
ha<i  tils  \>c\-i^  m  the  Wori  ot  (ttxl.      liis  su;T^t-j,tivcncss  is  t>ficn   rcmwkal-.'-,     .. 
knowhN!'^'*  <>l  tlie  'St  ripiures  suT|>r'Mti;». '*  —  /'/.   /';,  aI 

As  n  !:•  'tt't  .»  o\<,  the  (lonMri  eompil  itiou  t>f  I  ulher's  Notes  on  the 
(iosj  I'o  Was  niaie  h\  I'.i-^tor  Nl.jtl.tr.  ot  (iueter<*V»h,  tiermanv  His  w«uk.  has 
reiM\r<l  tlw  hi^Mest  eonirnen  I  iti  )ns  from  the  most  dislmguistied  pastors  iihI 
protevM)rs  ni  (lenn.inv  and  America 
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CLIMBING  OLIVET. 

...  Ta>TteB  to  .^.ppliceixxts  for  OoaaJirxaaeitioxx  .  .  . 

By  Rev.  Edwin  Heyl  Delk,  M.  A. 

**  I  have  read  with  interest  and  edification  your  very  clear,  direct  and  forcible  talks* 
The  title  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  dignity  and  solidity  of  the  treatment. — /^rv,  Henty 
Eyster  Jacobs^  D,  /?.,  LL,  D, 

'*  *  Qimbing  Olivet'  should  pass  by  the  thousands  into  the  hands  of  the  young  in 
our  catechetical  classes  and  homes/' — /^ev.  Milion  Valentine^  D,  />.,  LL,  D. 

They  form  a  fresh  and  persuasive  plea  for  personal  piety  and  trae  Christian  character. 

When  ordering  mention  Thb  Rkvibw. 

JOHN  BROWN,  ...  ORGAN  BUILDER, 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 

Built  St.  Michael's  (Lutheran),  Germantown,  Phlta..  Pa. 
"    ZIon's  "  Lancaster.  Pa. 

"    St.  John's  "  BuflFalo.  N  Y. 

"    Trinity  "  New  Holland.  Pa. 

'*    ZIon's  German      "  Wllminston.  Del. 

Hundreds  of  others  for  Lutherans  and  the  various 


Oraans 


Mention  the  Review.  denominations.    Second-hand  Organs  to  dispose  of. 

1853— Maryland  College  for  Young  Ladies~i899 

Lutherville,  near  Baltimore^  Md*^ 

Offers  to  the  daughters  of  the  Lutheran  Church  the  best  advantages  for  a  thorough  edu- 
cation in  English,  Classics,  Mathematics,  Sciences,  Modem  Languages,  Art  and  Music. 
College  Degrees.  Daughters  of  clergymen  at  less  than  cost  Refers  to  all  the  promi- 
nent clergymen  in  the  church.     Catalogues.  

REV.  J.  H.  TURNER,  Prcaideat 


New  List  of  Publications 

ISSUED   BY  THE 

Lutheran  Augustana  Book  Concern. 


Sermons  on  the  Gospels... 

For  the  Sondays  uid  FrindiMa  Fettiralt  oT  the  Ckndk  Year.  By  Dft.  Maitin 
LUTHXE.  On^Jftr  im  2  toU.  isbio.,  1059  pp.  Boond  in  silk  doth,  per  set, 
fa.  5a     Boond  hi  half  morocco  with  gilt  edges,  per  set,  ^ 

Sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Christ.. 

By  Dr.  Maktin  LpOnfm.  Coa^ilele  in  i  y6L  tsoio.,  sty  pp.  Bond  in  silk 
doth,  fays.     Bomd  hi  half  morocco  with  gilt  edges,  li.yS- 

Tke  mtAm  work  In  Ifaree  ^nhMf  i,  as  above  described,  ottking  neariy  thirteen  hnn- 
dred  lamo  pages,  printed  in  kxig  primer  type,  00  an  excellent  quality  of  paper,  and 
nlniinliany  bonnd  in  doth  and  in  half  morocco,  presents  a  rery  neat  and  atumcdve 


gpffifti  AMaUte  li  oJkd  to  the  fact  that  the  price  hat  haca  tcddced^  fhm 
bfipfhig  ttii  yihiiMt  ^pork  wllhhi  tfw  iMch  of  afl. 

Bible  History... 

For  Schools  «nd  the  Home.     UWstrated.     With  coiiq>lete  index  and  mapa. 

Cloth,  I0.3S. 
**An  excjaWent  epitome  of  sacred  history,  concerning  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  higUf  adapted  for  Irarhing  the  yonng  in  sdioob  and  fiiniliei.     It  prcMnto  the 
moat  important  and  interesting  fiMts  and  events  recorded  in  the  Bible  in  very  brief  oom* 
pass,  and  in  simple  language  adapted  for  children." — Lmtkermm  Observer, 

An  Introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology... 

By  R.  F.  WuoNU,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.      Second  editkin,  revised.    Cloth,  fxus- 

Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament... 

By  R.  F.  WuoiUR.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    Second  edStkm,  revised  and  enhsged. 
doth,  f  1.5a 

Books  will  be  sent  post  paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

We  make  a  specfalty  of  ail  LUTHERAN  BOOKS  at  tlie 
best  obtainable  dlsoounts.  Orders  to  Import  slni^  books  lor 
customers  receive  prompt  attention. 

LUTHERAN  AUGUSTANA  BOOK  CONCERN 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 


iMOom^omMrmo  in  tram. 


She  Sredbutcrian  Hinidtord'Sund 


Which  \s  the  oldest  Life  Ituunmce  ComiMiny  in  this 
country*  aelcs  you  to  consider  the  followini: 

facts  in  its  favor: 

1.  Its  premiums  are  lower  than  those  of  the  general  life  insurance 

companies.  (See  Flitcraft's  Premium  Rates  of  forty-three 
companies.) 

2.  The  Fund  altoWs  cash  values  in  the  settlement  of  all  its  policies 

at  any  time  after  the  third  year. 

3.  The  Fund  loans,  at  any  time  after  the  third  year,  the  entire 

cash  value  of  the  policy. 

4.  The  policies  of  the  Fund  have  a  taUe  of  values  written  in  them 

as  part  of  the  contract. 

5.  The  Fund  has  never  contested  a  death  claim. 

6.  Should  your  policy  lapse,  the  Fund  will  allow  reinstatement 

on  a  certificate  simply  of  continued  good  health. 

7.  The  Fund  allows  one  year  of  grace  for  the  payment  of  any  pre- 

mium after  the  first. 

8.  The  Fund  writes  an  Endowment  policy  whose  protection  wilt 

cost  less  than  that  of  Ordinary  Itfe^  or  even  Term  insurance^ 
and  which  will^  at  the  same  time^  net  five  per  cent,  compound 
interest  as  an  investment. 


If  you  will  send  us  your  date  of  birth,  illustrations  will  be 
mailed  you  at  once  of  the  different  kinds  of  policies  written  by  the 
Fund,  for  your  examination.  If  you  are  not  under  the  protection 
of  the  Fund,  will  you  not  identify  yourself  with  it  at  once? 

Address 

Presbyterian  Ministers*  Fund« 

Rooms  826-29  SCephen  Girafd  BuUdlng^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


New  List  of  Publications 

ISSUED   BY  THE 

Lutheran  Augustana  Book  Concern. 


Sermons  on  the  Gospels... 

For  the  SmkUiys  and  Prindpal  FetdTals  of  the  Chnrdi  Year.  By  Dk.  Maktin 
LuTHBR.  Coqqilete  m  2  toU.  i2no.,  10S9  pp.  Boond  in  sflk  doth,  per  we^ 
I2.50.     Boond  in  half  morocco  with  gilt  edges,  per  set,  $4. 

Sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Christ.. 

By  Dr.  Martin  Luthbr.  Conplele  in  1  toL  lamo.,  217  pp.  Bowid  in  lOk 
cloth,  I0.75.     Bound  in  half  morocco  with  gflt  edges,  I1.75. 

The  estire  work  in  three  vohMnea,  as  ahove  described,  making  neariy  Airteen  hun- 
dred I2mn  pages,  printed  in  long  primer  type,  on  an  excellent  quality  of  paper,  and 
snbstantiany  boond  in  cloth  and  in  half  morocco,  presents  a  Tcry  neat  and  attracdTe 
appearance. 

Spcdal  AMcalioa  k  called  to  the  lact  that  the  price  hat  been  rcdticed,  thoa 
bringfaig  lUi  ▼aluobk  work  witya  tlM  r«ich  of  alL 

Bible  History... 

For  Schools  -and  the  Home.     IDostrated.     With  complete  index  and  napa. 

Ckth»  |o.3S- 
**Ab  excoMeat  epitome  of  sacred  history,  concerning  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  hi^dir  adapted  for  teaching  the  young  in  schools  and  fitmilies.     It  preseats  the 
most  important  and  interesting  facts  and  events  recorded  in  the  Bible  in  very  bdef  com- 
pass, and  in  simple  language  adapted  for  children." — Lmiheran  Observer, 

An  Introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology... 

By  R.  F.  Wkudnrr,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.      Second  editkm,  revised.    Ckith,  #2.^5. 

Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament... 

By  R.  F.  Weionrr,  D.  D.«  LL.  D.  Second  editk)o,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Ck>th, -91.50. 

Books  will  be  sent  post  paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  all  LUTHERAN  BOOKS  at  the 
best  oMainable  discounts.  Orders  to  import  sini^le  ImioIcs  for 
customers  receive  prompt  attention. 

LUTHERAN  AUGUSTANA  BOOK  CONCERN 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 


iMOOn^€>RMTmO   IN    9799. 


P|he  prcdbjjterian  ^nidtcrd'Hund 


Which  is  the  oldest  Life  UuumiGe  ComiMUiy  in  this 
oottntry*  aslcs  you  to  consider  tlie  loilowini: 

tects  in  its  favor: 

1.  Its  premiums  are  lower  than  those  of  the  general  life  insurance 

companies.  (See  Flitcraft's  Premium  Rates  of  forty-three 
companies.) 

2.  The  Fund  altoWs  cash  values  in  the  settlement  of  all  its  policies 

at  any  time  after  the  third  year. 

3.  The  Fund  loans,  at  any  time  after  the  third  year,  the  entire 

cash  value  of  the  policy. 

4.  The  policies  of  the  Fund  have  a  UMe  of  values  written  in  them 

as  part  of  the  contract. 

5.  The  Fund  has  never  contested  a  death  claim, 

6.  Should  your  policy  lapse,  the  Fund  will  allow  reinstatement 

on  a  certificate  simply  of  continued  good  health. 

7.  The  Fund  allows  one  year  of  grace  for  the  payment  of  any  pre* 

fnium  after  the  first. 

8.  The  Fund  writes  an  Endowment  policy  whose  protection  will 

cost  less  than  that  of  Ordinary  Itfe^  or  even  Term  insurance^ 
and  which  will^  at  the  same  time,  net  five  per  cent,  compound 
interest  as  an  investment. 


If  you  will  send  us  your  date  of  birth,  illustrations  will  be 
mailed  you  at  once  of  the  different  kinds  of  policies  written  by  the 
Fund,  for  your  examination.  If  you  are  not  under  the  protection 
of  the  Fund,  will  you  not  identify  yourself  with  it  at  once  ? 

Address 

Presbyterian  Ministers*  Fund, 

Rooms  826-29  SCephen  Girafd  Bttddiiig, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER 

THE 

Lutheran    Commentary 

U9DBB  THB   KDtTOKIAI.  CHARGE  OF 

HENRY  EYSTER  JACOBS,  D  D.,  LL.D. 

ABRAMGBMXirr  OF  VOLUMES: 


VOL.  I.  MATTHEW.    Bjr  the  late  Prot  C. 

r.    HCHAEFFEK.  1).  D..  PTOtemOT  iQ 

ibe  L*atbeniD  8emlnarie«  a  I  Col- 
ambaa»  Gettysban;  and  Phlladcl- 

Ebla;  iraoHlatororKurU*t8»cred 
[Islonr,  and  the  Tolame  on  Acta 
(Am.  £d.  LaDge*B  Oooimenlary). 

VOL.  IL  MARK.  Bf  Rev.  J.  A.  W.  Uaah 
a  tX.  New  York. 

LUKE.  By  the  late  Prot  H.  L 
Batgher,  D.  D..  ProAeasor  of  ibe 
Greek  l^ucnace  and  Llteratare, 
Pennsylvanln  Colle^,  Getty Rbarir, 
Pa.,  ami  Profeeaor  of  N.  T.  Exefre- 
ult  in  Tbeol.  Hem  loary,  Uetiy«burK. 

VOL.  III.  JOHN.  By  Prof.  A.  Hpakth,  l\ 
!>.,  LL.  D.,  ProfeMor  of  H^rmeneu- 
tlca  and  N.  T.  BxeKesls,  Laiberan 
Bemlnary,  Pblla.,  Pa. 

ACT5.  By  Prot  F.  W.  8tki.l- 
HORit,  U.  D.,  PiofeworofTbeoloity. 
Capitol  University,  Col II mba«,0.: 
autbor  of  **  Lexicon,  N.  T.  Greek,'* 
Leipxic,  188(L 


VOL.  IV.  ROMANS.-I  CORINTMIANS.    By 

Prot  H.  E.  Jacob*.  U.  l»-.  LU  l»^ 
Profeeaor  Syniematic  Theology  m 
Lutheran  Uerainary.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  editor  of  -Meyer  on  Gata- 
tlans,  Kphedanii  and  Reveiatloii." 

II  CORINTHIANS  -OALATIANS. 

By  Prot  G.  K.  .SPiSKaK,  U.  D..  tTo- 
feeaor  In  Lath*' ran  Hemtnary.Pbila. 
Prof.  C  A.  8WKNS80K,  D.D..  Preri- 
dent  Bethany  UoUege,  Undaborg. 
Kan. 

VOL  V.  EPHESIANS-THESSAL0MAN5. 

By  Rev.  K.  T.  Horn,  D.  D.,  Read- 
lni{.  Pa.  Prot  A.  G.  Voigt,  D.  D., 
late  ProC  of  Theology,  Newberry 
College,  Newberry, ».  C. 

PASTORAL  EPI51LES  AND 
HEBREW5.  By  Prof.  K.  J.  Woi-r, 
D.  l>.,  ProfMBor  of  History  and 
Greek.  N.  T.  ExegealB  Tht  ©logical 
seminary,  GeUyabarg*  Pa. 

VOL.  Vi.  J  AMES-REVELATION     By  I^ 

R.  K,  Wridnkr.  D.  D..  I^L.  IX,  Pn^ 
feraor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  and 
Exegesis,  UilbCTan  Seminary, Chi 
cago.  111. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  price  of  this  set  has  heretofore  been  eighteen  dollars,  but  for  a  Umlted  Ume  the 
publishers  will  accept  orders  for  the 


G>mplete  Set  Bound 


And  subscribers  may  pay  for  tb#?  set  In  monthly  installments  of  one  dollar. 
The  bookP  are  primed  on  flue  paper,  and  bound  in  cloth.  Htamped  in  ?oia. 
The  set  will  be  sent  by  express  or  freight  as  requented,  the  chargea  of  *if«"*P°™"S 

to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser.    In  every  point  of  n>ano^a«'"'^«riypW^Pby»  ^P«[»n« 

bInJIng— the  set  is  absolutely  flrst-clasa.    Bpeclmen  pages  and  fUll  descriptive  circoiar 

sent  fl'ee  on  request. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  AT  50  PER  CENT*  DISCOUNT. 


Da^ 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS, 

'53  ^*fi^  AxfcHue,  New  York, 

PUast  send  me  The  Lutheran  Commentary,  ^wwiKn>tW«««, 

for  which  I  agree  to  pay  nine  dollars  as  follows  :     One  dollar  enelosed  and  one  dollar  on 
thefint  of  each  month  heteafUr  until  the  full  amount  is  paid. 


Name 


Street 


E.C.R. 


P,  O. 


State 


THE   HOMILIST. 

A  monthly  magazine,  consisting  of  64  pages,  devoted  entirely 
to  pulpit  matter. 

$1.00  per   Year. 

No.  2312  East  Cumberland  Street.  Philadelphia, 

Mention  the  Review. 


CLIMBINQ  OLIVET. 

...  Ta.l)ic»  to  .^ppUcoizits  for  Oozi&rxxxsitiozi  ... 

By  Rev.  Edwin  Hevl  Dklk,  M.  A. 

**  I  have  read  with  interest  and  edification  your  very  clear,  direct  and  forcible  talks. 
The  title  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  dignity  and  solidity  of  the  treatment.'* — Rev.  Henry 
Eyster  Jacobs t  D.  Z>.,  LL,  D. 

"  *  Climbing  Olivet  *  should  |)ass  by  the  thousands  into  the  hands  of  the  young  in  our 
catechetical  classes  and  homes.'* — Rev.  Milton  Valentmg^  I).  A,  LL.  D. 

They  form  a  fresh  and  persuasive  plea  for  personal  piety  and  true  Christian  character* 

Wben  ordering  mention  Thb  Rbvibw. 


JOHN  BROWN,  ...  ORGAN  BUILDER, 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 


Built  St.  Michael's  (Lutheran).  Germantown.  Phlla..  Pa. 
**    Zion's  "  Lancaster.  Pa. 

"    St.  John's  "  Buffalo.  N  Y. 

"    Trinity  New  Holland.  Pa. 

"    Zion's  German  Wilnington.  Del. 

Hundreds  of  others  for  Lutherans  and  the  various 
Mention  tlie  Review.  denominations.    Second-hand  Organs  to  dispose  of. 


Organs*- 


185 J— Maryland  College  for  Young  Ladies— 1899 

Ltfthcfville,  fmf  Bftltiniofc*  Md^ 

Oflieis  to  the  daughters  of  the  Lutheran  Church  the  best  advantages  ibr  a  thorough  cds* 
catioii  Id  EagUth,  Classics,  Mathematics,  Sciences,  Modem  Languages,  Art  aad  Mviic. 
College  Degrees.     Daughters  of  clergymen  at  less  than  cost.     Refen  to  all  the  pconi- 

BCDt  clergymen  in  the  church.    Catalogues.  

REV.  J.  H.  TURNEB,  PktiicliDt. 


New  List  of  Publications 

ISSUED    BY  THE 

Lutheran  Augustana  Book  Concern. 


Sermons  on  the  Gospels... 

For  the  Sundays  and  Priocipal  FeaUrals  of  the  Church  Year.  By  Dr.  ICAtrnf 
Luther.  Complete  in  2  toIs.  lamo.,  1059  pp.  Bound  in  sflk  doth,  per  let, 
^2.50.     Bound  in  half  morocco  with  gilt  edges,  per  set,  $4, 

Sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Christ... 

By  Dr.  Martin  Lither.  Complete  in  i  vol.  i2mo.,  227  pp.  Bound  in  silk 
doth,  I0.75.     Bound  in  half  morocco  with  gilt  edges,  ^1.75. 

The  entire  work  in  three  volumea,  as  above  described,  msking  nearly  thiiteen  lum- 
dred  i2mo  pages,  printed  in  long  primer  type,  on  an  excellent  quality  of  paper,  and 
substantially  bound  in  cloth  and  in  half  morocco,  presents  a  veiy  neat  and  attrtctivc 
appearance. 

Spcdtl  itteatioii  li  called  to  the  fact  that  the  prke  hat  been  ttdvctd,  iAm 
brinfifif  thk  valuable  work  within  tfie  reach  of  alL 

Bible  History... 

For  Schools  and  the  Home.  Illustrated.  With  complete  index  aad  maps. 
CToth,  I0.35. 

**An  excellent  epitome  of  sacred  history,  concerning  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  highly  adapted  for  teaching  the  young  in  schools  and  fiunilies.  It  presents  d» 
most  important  and  interesting  facts  and  erents  recorded  in  the  Bible  in  rerj  brief  com- 
pass, and  in  simple  language  adapted  for  children." — Luikirmn  Obsttver, 

An  Introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology... 

By  R.  F.  Weidner,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.      Second  edition,  rerised.    Qoth,  I2.25. 

Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament... 

By  R.  F.  Wbidnsr,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlaiged. 
Cloth,  I1.50. 

Books  will  be  sent  post  paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  all  LUTHERAN  BOOKS  tX  t|w 
best  obtainable  discounts.  Orders  to  import  sini^le  books  for 
customers  receive  prompt  attention. 

LUTHERAN  AUGUSTANA  BOOK  CONCERN 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 


INOOR^OmATBO    IN    #70P. 


Hpic  prcdb^terian  ^nidterd'Hund 


Which  is  the  oldest  Life  insurance  Company  in  this 
country,  asks  you  to  consider  the  following 

facts  in  its  favor: 

I.  Its  premiums  are  lower  than  those  of  the  general  life  insurance 
companies.  (See  Flitcraft's  Premium  Rates  of  forty-three 
companies.) 

'2.  The  Fund  allows  cash  values  in  the  settlement  of  all  its  policies 
at  any  time  after  the  third  year. 

3.  The  Fund  loans,  at  any  time  after  the  third  year,  the  entire 

cash  value  of  the  policy. 

4.  The  policies  of  the  Fund  have  a  table  of  values  written  in  them 

as  part  of  the  contract. 

5.  The  Fund  has  never  contested  a  death  claim, 

6.  Should  your  policy  lapse,  the  Fund  will  allow  reinstatement 

on  a  certificate  simply  of  continued  good  health. 

7.  The  Fund  allows  one  year  of  grace  for  the  payment  of  any  pre- 

mium after  the  first, 

%,  The  Fund  writes  an  Endowment  policy  whose  protection  will 
cost  less  than  that  of  Ordinary  life^  or  even  Term  insurance, 
and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  net  five  per  cent,  compound 
interest  as  an  investment. 


If  you  will  send  us  your  date  of  birth,  illustrations  will  be 
mailed  you  at  once  of  the  different  kinds  of  policies  written  by  the 
Fund,  for  your  examination.  If  you  are  not  under  the  protection 
of  the  Fund,  will  you  not  identify  yourself  with  it  at  once  ? 

Address 

Presbyterian  Ministers*  Fund, 

Rooms  82^29  SCephen  Girafd  Buildtng, 

PHILADELFHIAt  PA. 
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